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PUNISHMENT. 

The  butter  had  refused  to  come, 
And.  with  an  angry  jjleam 

In  both  her  eyes,  the  dairy  maid 
Got  mad  and  whipped  the  cream. 

— r.  E.  M. 
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BLOODED   STOCK  FARMER  for   March 


Of  Interest  to  You 


CURBING  THE  COURTS. 

Nearly  every  comment  on  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's proposition  to  make  court  de- 
cisions subject  to  acceptance  or  re- 
jection by  the  people  are  unfair,  in 
that  they  fail  to  make  clear  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  a  distinction  as  to  the 
character  of  the  decisions  that  shall  be 
acted  upon.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  a 
propsition  that  is  fundamental,  that  must 
in  some  form  or  modification  l)e  adopt- 
ed if  we  are  to  be  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple. His  position  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood and  criticising  it  without  tell- 
ing where  he  stands  is  a  species  of 
journalistic  pettifogging.      He  says: 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  the  judges' 
performance  of  the  ordinary  judicial' 
function  as  performed  by  judges  in  all 
lands,  the  function  of  the  type  which 
people  all  over  the  world  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  the  uprightness  of 
the  judge,  of  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  the  American  judge, 
the  function  of  no  other  judge  in  the 
world,  the  function  of  declaring 
whether  or  not  the  people  have  the 
right  to  make  laws  for  themselves  on 
matters  which  they  deem  of  vital  con- 
cern. I  am  not  speaking  of  the  judge 
in  his  attitude  of  judge  between  one 
individual  and  another,  or  one  indi- 
vidual and  the  state;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  judge  when,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  declares  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  have,  or  have  not,  the  right  to 
carry  out  a  given  policy,  a  power  which 
may  give  one  man  or  three  men  or  five 
men  the  right  to  nullify  the  wishes  of 
the  enormous  majority  of  their  ninety 
million  fellow-citizens,  a  power  which 
has  been  exercised  repeatedly,  sometimes 
wisely,  sometimes  very  unvyisely.  Bear 
in  mind  that  I  am  not  at  this  time  even 
referring  to  decisions  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  respective  spheres  of  ac- 
tion of  nation  and  state ;  I  have  in  mind 
decisions  which  declare  that  the  people 
themselves  have  no  power  to  act, 
through  either  the  national  or  the  state 
governments." 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  adopt 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  idea  would  be  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  our  Constitution.  H  the 
constitution  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  rights  of  man  to  life  and  pursuit  of 
happiness,  then  it  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied or  cast  aside. 

Do  not  hastily  rise  up  and  call  this 
heretical  or  unpatriotic.  The  writer 
yields  to  no  one  in  his  love  of  country, 
but  experience  of  the  ages  has  proven 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  ricjid  constitu- 
tion is  an  impossibility.  Just  because 
the  constitution  of  the  I'nitod  States 
has  been  formally  amended  but  a  few 
times  does  not  make  it  rigid. 

It  has  been  amended  by  court  inter- 
pretation to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
has  been  stretched  and  bent  to  meet  po- 
litical exigencies  and  has  been  forced  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  humanity  and  hu- 
man liberty  as  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Why  then  is  it  unpatriotic  to  say  that 
if  the  Constitution  blocks  progress,  let 
it   be   changed? 

Why  is  it  worse  for  the  majority  of 
the  whole  people  to  say  that  such  and 
such  a  law  shall  be,  than  for  five  out 
of  nine   Supreme   Court  judges  to   say 


that  it  shall  not  be?  Are  five  men 
wiser  than  millions?  Today  we  are 
facing  a  grave  crisis. 

Something  must  be  done  to  define 
and  curb  judicial  power,  else  there  must 
be  an  end  to  political  liberty.  This 
question  looms  larger  than  the  tarifT, 
monetary    reform    or    trust    regulation. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  recall 
of  judges  is  the  way  out.  it  would 
seem  that  making  court  decisions  in 
cases  such  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  cited, 
reviewable  by  the  people  is  a  surer  and 
more  dignified  procedure. 

If  the  courts  are  to  retain  their  veto 
power  where  will  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum help  us?  If  a  law  passed  upon 
by  the  majority  can  be  set  aside  and 
declared  unconstitutional  the  people  can 
still  be  kept  from  social  progress. 

There  is  no  other  country  where  the 
courts  have  the  power  they  possess  in 
this  "land  of  the  free."  In  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  any  other  civilized 
government  the  function  of  the  court  is 
to  see  the  law  properly  administered  as 
it  comes  from  the  legislative  bodies. 

Here  we  have  set  up  a  tribunal  that 
says  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  the 
'aws  we  have  passed,  _Is  this  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  self  government?  To 
those  who  think  the  foregoing  radical 
we  close  with  the  following  from  Lin- 
coln's   first    inaugural : 

"H  the  policy  of  the  government  upon 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  the  instant 
they  are  made  in  ordinary  litis^ation 
between  parties  in.  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own 
rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically 
resigned  their  government  into  the  hands 
of   that   eminent   tribunal." 

The  foregoing  editorial,  taken  from 
that  progressive  farm  paper,  known  as 
farm.  Stock  and  Home,  under  date  of 
February  i,  1912,  gives  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt a  fair  interpretation  of  his  remarks 
regarding  the  courts.  We  endorse  the 
editorial  and  we  endorse  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's remarks  regarding  judges — when 
the  people  enact  a  measure  into  law  it 
should  be  upheld  by  the  judges  who  in- 
terpret laws  to  suit  themselves,  too  fre- 
quently. Our  judges  arc  not  holy,  nor 
are  they  just  in  many  cases.  The  people 
must  rule.  The  courts  must  be  subject 
to   the    voters. 


Wanted    Positive    Proof. 

A  Scotchman  went  to  London  for  a 
holiday.  Walking  along  one  of  the 
streets,  he  noticed  a  bald-headed  chem- 
ist standing  at  his  shop  door,  and  in- 
quired  if   he   had   any   hair  restorer. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  chemist;  "step 
inside,  please.  There's  an  article  T  can 
highly  recommend.  Testimonials  from 
great  men  who  used  it.  It  makes  the 
hair  grow  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"Aweel."  said  the  Scot,  "ye  can  gie 
the  top  of  your  head  a  bit  rub  wi't.  and 
I'll  look  back  the  morn  and  see  if  you're 
tell  in'    the    irwihy— Ideas. 


Some  people  spend  all  their  lives  try- 
ing to  sprinkle  salt  on  the  tails  of  op- 
portunities. 


EVIDENCE    AGAINST    THE    STEEL 
TRUST  DESTROYED  BY  IT. 


Vice-President  Baackes  of  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company  Accused 
of  the  Act — U.  S.  Judge  Gray  En- 
joins Trust,  Subsidiaries  and  Of- 
ficers from  Destroying  Other  Papers. 

Farrell  Aided  and  Abetted  Wire  Pools, 
It  Is  Charged. 

It  Is  Evidence  of  This  Alleged  Fact 
the  United  States  SeeVs  to  Protect 
— Temporary  Injunction  Order  Is- 
sued at  Trenton  Made  Returnable 
on  March  5 — Trust's  Foreign  Ag- 
ency May  Be  Prosecuted. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— United  States  Judge 
Gray  today  granted  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  from  destroying  papers  and 
documents  desired  by  the  Government 
in  the  preparation  of  suits  against  the 
trust,  its  subsidiaries  and  officers. 

Complaint  was  laid  before  Judge  Gray 
that  documents  of  utmost  importance 
had  been  destroyed  by  Frank  Baackes. 
Vice-President  and  general  sales  agent 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, It  was  intimated  that  indictments 
of  officers  of  the  trust  were  contem- 
plated and  that  pending  litigation  is  to 
be  broadened  to  include  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  the  for- 
eign   selling   agency  of  the   corporation. 

James  A.  Farrell.  President  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  is  named  as  one  who 
knew  of  the  purpose  and  character  of 
the  wire  pools  attacked  last  June  and 
"aided  and  abetted  in  their  successftd 
operation."  Farrell  left  the  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company  to  succeed  W.  E.  Corey 
as  President  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

MUST    SHOW    CAUSE    MARCH    5, 

Judge  Gray  ordered  these  defendants 
to  show  cause  on  March  5  why  the  in- 
i unction  should  not  be  made  permanent: 
Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation.  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company.  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany, American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany. National  Tube  Company.  Shelby 
Steel  Tube  Company.  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron 
Mines.  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
road Company,  Union  Steel  Company, 
Clairton  Steel  Company  and  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke   Company. 

After  the  indictment  on  June  20,  iqtt. 
of  eighty-three  officials  of  nine  wire 
companies  for  fixing  "the  base  price  of 
bare  copper  wire,"  as  charged,  and  "un- 
lawfully and  knowingly  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  the  United 
States  of  bare  copper  wire,"  United 
States  District-Attorney  Wise  of  New 
York  returned  to  Charles  McVeagh.  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  "a 
tnuikful"  of  papers,  letters  and  records 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  case.  Mr. 
McVeagh  receipted  for  these  documents 
and  promised  to  hold  them  subject  to 
the  Government's  call,  it  is  charged. 
On  Jan.  26  last,  the  complaint  charges 
Henry  E.  Colton,  a  special  assistant  to 
Attorney-General  Wickersham.  applied 
to  R.  V.  Lindabury.  of  counsel  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  for  an  examination 
of   the   papers,   and  on  Jan.   30   Raynal 
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C.  Bolh'ncr.  assistnnt  js^eneral  solicitor 
of  the  corporation,  informed  Mr.  CoUon 
that  the  papers  had  heen  returned  to  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
"early  in   Octolxr." 

ALL     THE     PAPERS     DESTROYED. 

On  Jan.  31  Mr.  Rolling  notified  Mr. 
Colton  that  all  of  the  papers  had  heeti 
destroyed  bv  Vice-President  Baackes, 
in  charge  of  tho  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany's general   offices   in   Chicago. 

"The  papers  thus  unlaw  full v  destroy- 
ed," the  complaint  continues,  "contained 
matters  tending  to  show  that  J.  A.  Far- 
rell. formerly  President  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  (Export)  Com- 
panv.  now  President  of  the  Ignited  States 
Steel  Corporation,  not  onlv  knew  of  the 
said  unlawful  pools  and  combinations 
(in  the  wire  trade),  but  aided  and  abet- 
ted   in   their   successful   operation. 

"About  the  time  the  trunk  of  papers 
was  proditced  before  the  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  other  letters  and  papers  per- 
taining to  the  so-called  Horseshoe  Man- 
ufacturers'   Association,    in    which    the 


American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was 
represented  by  Thomas  H.  Taylor,  were 
also  produced.  Other  important  docu- 
ments produced  at  the  same  time  were 
correspondence  between  Russell  B.  Budd 
a  salesman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  (P^xport)  Company,  and  J.  A. 
Farrell,  William  P.  Palmer.  President  of 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany; George  A.  Craigin,  assistant  gen- 
eral sales  aeent  of  the  Steel  and  Wire 
Company ;  Mr.  Taylor,  Dennis  k.  Mer- 
riman,  another  sales  agent :  lulwin  l".. 
Jackson  Jr.,  supervisor  of  the  so-called 
pool  associations,  and  Louis  V.  Hub- 
l)ard.  a  partner  of  Jackson. 

"The  papers  thus  produced  substan- 
tially contemporaneously  with  the  trunk- 
ful  of  papers  are  very  munerous  and 
contain  data  tending  to  show  the  guilt 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts (Export)  Company,  as  charged  in 
the  said  petition,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  said  Farrell  not  merely  was 
cognizant  of  the  uidawful  pooling  ar- 
rangements. l)Ut  also  knowingly  aided 
and  abetted  said  ujilawful  practices,  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
act." 

After  alleging  the  danger  of  the  de- 
struction of  these  papers,  the  complaint 
adds: 

OTHERS    TO    DE    INDK  TED. 

"The  danger  of  such  destruction  is 
specially  imminent  because  there  are 
officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
subsidiaries  who  have  not  yet  been  in- 
dieted  for  the  practice  of  which  these 
papers  tend  to  show  them  guilty — of 
lia\ing  been  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  aforesaid  unlawful  associations, 
and  also  because  none  of  the  defendant 
companies  have  been  indicted  in  respect 
thereto, 

"With  occasional  iiiternu'tions  the 
subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
have  from  time  to  time  been  members 
of  similar  pools  and  agreements  in  re- 
spect to  the  several  proflucts  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  them,  and  there  nnist 
be,  unless  they  have  alrendy  been  de- 
stroyed, among  the  records  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  or  its  subsidiary  companies 
correspondence  papL-rs.  reports,  state- 
ments and  accounts  relating  to  said  pools 
and  agreements.'* 

The  petition  was  signed  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  I'nited  States  Dis- 
trict-Attornev  John  B.  Vrceland  of 
Trenton,  and  J.  M.  Dickinson  and  Hen- 
ry E.  Colton  of  the  Government  special 
counsel.  Judge  Gray  read  and  reread 
the  petition  with  the  closest  care  before 
he   granted   the  temporary   injujiction. 


TRUST  OFFICIALS  TO  BE  INDICTED 

Washington. —  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  bringing  an  in- 
junction suit  has  acted  upon  the  state- 
ment of  R.  C.  I'ollinjf.  assistant  general 
solicitor  of  the  Steel  Trust,  that  docu- 
mentarv  evidence  has  Iveen  destroyed  by 
Vice-President  Baackes,  of  the  Wire 
Trust,  the  statement  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted implicitly  as  true,  it  was  learned 
today,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  "make 
sure  the  papers  were  destroyed." 

What  the  nature  of  this  action  will 
be  coidd  not  be  learned,  but  special  ag- 
ents of  the  department  have  been  at 
work  for  several  days  investigating  the 
matter.  It  is  probable  they  will  ask  the 
court  to  aid  them. 


Page    Three 

As  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
papers  criminal  action  may  be  brought 
against  some  of  the  Steel  Trust  officials, 
if  not  all  of  the  active  ones,  including 
President  Farrell,  it  is  said,  and  against 
those  members  of  the  trust  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Wire  Trust  and  were 
not  parties  to  the  actions  brought  last 
summer. 

TO    FARMERS    AND    USERS    OF    WIRE    FE.VCE : 

Make  a  note  of  this  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Trust.  Note  the  name  of  the 
pawn,  whom  they  who  control,  designate 
to  do  their  uidawful  act — destroy  evi- 
dence. Buy  your  wire  of  independent 
companies. 


PUNGENT  POINTS  ON  PARCELS 
POST. 

"The  parcels  post  is  the  most  impor- 
tant institution  which  has  been  created 
in  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  I  consider  the  act  which 
called  the  institution  into  existence  as 
the  most  useful  and  fruitful  of  my  long 
career." — William    li.   (Gladstone. 

"The  degree  of  prosperity  and  civili- 
zation of  an  epoch  or  of  a  countrv  may 
be  measured  by  the  state  of  perfection 
of  that  wonderful  institution  for  the 
transmission  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
things,  which  is  called  the  Post.  Wher- 
ever it  works  regularly,  safely,  rapidly, 
and  for  a  small  rennmeration  is  to  be 
found  economic  prosperity,  commercial 
activity,  intellectual  and  moral  life." — 
Monsieur  Delessert.  of  S'n.'itcerhind,  at 
the  Postal  Congress,  Rome,   IQ06. 

The  United  States  parcel  post  system 
carries  the  smallest  package,  four 
pounds,  at  the  highest  charge,  sixteen 
cents  per  pound,  of  any  nation. 

The  United  States  government  has 
made  but  one  change  in  its  Parcel  Post 
system  in  the  last  fifty  years — in  1875 
it  raised  the  p(xstage  on  mail  packages 
from  eight  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound  ! 

"The  demand  for  a  parcel  post  is 
growing  more  insistent.  It  will  not 
down,  no  matter  what  the  express  com- 
panies, the  mail-order  houses,  the  trusts. 
the  fourth-class  postmasters,  the  jobbers, 
or  a  few  misguided  coimtry  merchants 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  The  absurdity 
of  being  able  to  send  a  parcel  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  world  at  a  less  rate  than 
the  same  parcel  can  be  sent  from  one 
town  to  another  is  so  great  that  the 
people  will  ere  long  get  tired  of  a  con- 
gress which  cannot  see  the  way  clear 
to  correct  the  discrimination  and  rem- 
edy the  injustice  by  enacting  a  sensible 
parcels  post  law." — William  Suhcr, 
Member  of  Congress  from   .Vr7i»   y'ork. 

"I  assume  that  our  representatives  in 
Congress  will  realize  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  stand  for  a  policy  that  compcls- 
our  own  people  to  pay  four  cents  more 
on  packages  to  people  living  in  the 
United  States  (and  even  then  permits 
them  to  send  only  four  pounds)  than 
on  packages  to  people  living  in  twenty- 
two  (twenty-nine  now,  editor)  foreign 
lands,  for  which  they  need  pay  (»idv 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  and  which  may 
weigh  up  to  eleven  pounds." — Posliiuis- 
ter-General  Meyer,  1007. 

Your  congressional  representatives  in 
Washington  are  not  mind  reader-.  If 
you  want  a  General  Parcels  Post  law. 
tell  them  so.  Failing  to  do  so,  do  not 
blame  them  for  going  contr.iry  to  your 
imexpressed    desire. 

Write  your  U.  S.  senator  and  repre- 
sentatives to  pass  the  more  liberal  Par- 
cels Post  bill. 
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ANNUAL  WESTERN  STOCK  SHOW 

HELD    AT    DENVER,    JAN. 

15-20,     1912. 

Notwithstanding  inclement  weather, 
and  delayed  trains  as  a  consequence,  the 
annual  National  Western  Stock  Show 
opened  on  schedule  time  with  all  spaces 
allotted  to  the  various  entrants  claimed 
and  all  animals  on  exhibition  in  their 
proper  i)laccs. 

Among  the  hundrdeds  of  exhibitors  at 
the  horse  show  were  Miss  Loula  Long 
of  Kansas  City,  Adolphus  Busch  III  of 
St.  Louis,  Thomas  Bass  of  Mexico.  Mo., 
and  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Ft. 
Russell,  Wyo.  A  novel  feature  of  the 
show  was  "David  Harum  and  his  elec- 
tric gig."  A  man  in  a  common  gig 
came  on  driving  a  slow  but  good  look- 
ing nag — a  nag  when  compared  with 
some  of  Miss  l^ula's  high  steppers — as 
all  lights  in  the  arena  went  out.  As  he 
trotted  around  the  tanbark,  l)y  pressing 
a  few  buttons  the  horse,  rig,  and  man 
became  a  mass  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
lights,  the  man  being  dressed  to  rep- 
resent our  own  Uncle  Sam.  A  deafen- 
ing roar  went  up  from  the  nuiltitude 
when  Busch  came  into  the  arena  in  his 
latest  driving,  riding,  evening  or  after- 
noon togs.  They  were  the  first  seen  in 
Denver.  Style,  1846;  the  good-old-fash- 
ioned days,  large  silk  tie,  long  flowing 
coat,  breeches  tight — skin  tight,  and 
stock  of  black.  And  the  outfit  took. 
The  Ninth  Cavalry,  composed  of  negro 
troopers,  with  little  regard  for  life  or 
limb,  furnished  some  exciting  stunts, 
and  in  a  measure  had  the  edge  on  the 
famous  bronco  busting  contests  of  Chey- 
enne frontier  days.  Their  mounted  com- 
bat is  no  tame  affair.  Attired  cap-apie 
as  knights  in  olden  days,  the  troopers 
ranged  one  side  against  the  other,  armed 
with  wooden  swords,  each  man  having 
a  colored  feather  in  his  visor.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  knock  the  feather  off  with- 
out taking  the  bean  with  it  Real  fight- 
ing was  indulged  in.  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ovations  ever  tendered  a  public 
exhibition  in  Denver  was  accorded  the 
dusky  lads  as  they  rode  out  of  the  am- 
phitheater. 

A  feature  of  particular  interest  to 
horsemen  was  an  exhibition  of  carriage 
horses  being  bred  at  the  Colorado  ex- 
periment station  of  the  L^nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ft.  Col- 
lins,   Colo. 

The  Show  this  year  surpassed  all 
others  ever  held  here,  and  was  unques- 
tionably the  finest  ever  held  west  of 
Chicago.  M.    H.   F. 

Ounng  to  error  this  matter  was  left 
out  last   month. 


NATIONAL    DRAINAGE   CONGRESS 
MEET. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress, 
which  assembles  in  New  Orleans  April 
10-13,  is  expected  to  bring  the  day  of 
the  .'O-acre  intensively  cultivated  farm 
near  at  hand  throughout  the  wet  land 
areas  of  the  United  States.  The  small 
intensively  cultivated  farm  in  the  now 
irrigated  lands  of  the  once  arid  West 
has  proven  successful  in  every  way.  In 
Holland.  Belgium.  France  and  other 
continental  countries,  wdicrc  constant 
and  expensive  fertili7:ation  is  necessary, 
all  the  food  crops  are  produced  on  very 
small  farms,  in  the  main  rented  or 
leased  from  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tors. 

In  the  wet  land  states  of  the  LTnited 
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States,  drainage  will  open  up  some  75.- 
000,000  acres  of  highly  productive  land 
to  purchase  by  thrifty  farmer  families, 
and  this  development  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  back-to-thc  farm  movement  on 
a  large  scale.  The  independent  land 
ownin.g  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the 
nation's  prosperity. 

Tn  the  first  place,  iho  lowlands,  be- 
cause of  the  nitrogen  bearing  bunius, 
are  so  fertile  when  drained  that  a  sin- 
gle family  can  carefu'iK-  cultivate  only 
a  very  small  area.  This  will  mean  a 
dense  rural  population,  farrn  houses 
close  together,  many  conveniences  in 
the  way  of  good  roads,  rapid  transit, 
nearby  schools  and  churches  that  iso- 
lated farm  life  deny. 

In  the  next,  canalization  necessary 
for  drainage  will  give  navigable  water- 
ways from  the  farm  to  market,  which  is 
an  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  tb.e  pros- 
perous Hollander  only. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress 
will  attract  many  men  of  note  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  discus 
sions,  it  will  be  shown  that  drainage 
will  put  an  end  to  malaria,  that  drainage 
will  open  up  highly  fertile  homes  to 
several  million  farmer  families,  and  will 
create  good  roads  and  free  publicly- 
owned  navigable  drainage  canals.  Drain- 
age will  greatly  aid  in  lowering  the  cost 
ol   living. 

It  will  also  be  shown  that  proper 
river  regulation  will  lower  the  crest  of 
floods  and  freshets  sufiic'entiy  to  great- 
ly reduce  the  cost  of  lev^c  protection. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress 
will  ask  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  necessary  for 
complete  surveys,  for  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  reclamation  by 
drainage  covering  all  the  wet  land  states 
and  for  the  opening  up  of  navigable 
drainage  canals  into  which  local  drain- 
age canals  can  empty.  It  will  also  ask 
the  federal  congress  to  enact  the  New- 
land's    River    Regulation   bill. 

It  will  not  ask  the  federal  government 
to  do  the  local  work  necessary  to  drain 
any  man's  land. 

By  solving  the  interstate  problems  in- 
volved, by  protecting  one  state  from  the 
flood  waters  of  another  state,  by  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  all  navigable  rivers, 
and  bv  making  it  possible  for  a  state, 
a  county  or  a  land  owning  individual  to 
drain  low  lands  free  from  the  menace 
of  channel  congestion  and  from  freshets 
from  other  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  clear  the  way  for  the  rapid 
development  of  the  75,000,000  acres  of 
mar.sh   lands   in   the    United    States. 

Louisiana  has  solved  all  the  local 
problems  incident  to  the  drauiage  of 
her  10,000.000  acres  of  alluvi:.!  nrairies, 
and  hundreds  of  dredges  and  ditch  dig 
ging  and  road  building  machines  are 
now  at  work  night  and  day.  The  monev 
for  this  work,  amounting  to  some  $200.- 
000.000  ultimately  is  being  supplied 
through  the  sale  of  state  protected  dis- 
ti  ict  drainage  bonds.  During  tin  ces- 
sions of  ♦he  National  Drainage  Con- 
gress the  Louisiana  plan  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  the  delegates  from 
other  states  will  be  given  an  onr.ortunitv 
to  see  the  work  under  way,  the  reclaimed 
farms  under  cultivation,  and  the  naviga- 
ble drainage  canals  in  use  by  the  farm- 
ers. The  bond  plan,  which  will  probablv 
be  idopteil  by  other  states,  wi  1  come  'n 
fi>r  particular  attention.  Tht-.  bond 
pU'n  has  just  been  approved  in  'ts  en 
tirety  i-y  ihc  Louisiana   Supreme  ^"  lurt 

The  marsh  land  area  requiring  drain- 


age in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 
New  England  States,  296.000  acres; 
New  York,  525,000;  New  Jersey,  320,- 
000;  Pennsylvania,  48,000;  Maryland, 
192,000;  Delaware,  121,000;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 22,400;  Virginia,  384,000;  North 
Carolina,  2,645,000;  South  Carolina,  3,- 
120.000;  Georgia,  2,690,000;  Florida,  19,- 
800,000;  Alabama,  1,480,000;  Mississip- 
pi, 5,760,000;  Louisiana,  10,200,000;  Tex- 
as, 2,240,000;  Oklahoma,  32.000;  Arkan- 
sas, 5,910,000;  Tennessee,  640,000;  Ken- 
tucky, 441,000;  Ohio,  152.500;  Indiana, 
800,000;  Illinois,  1,485,000;  Missouri,  2,- 
440.000;  Kansas.  352,000;  Nebraska, 
512,000;  Iowa,  928.000;  North  Dakota, 
3,100,000;  South  Dakota,  410,000;  Min- 
nesota, 3,830.000;  Wisconsin,  2,350,000; 
Michigan,  2,940,000. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Mouldy  corn  is  dangerous  feed  for 
the  horse. 

Heavy  horses  are  not  calculated  for 
hard   driving. 

The  horse  that  shuns  whole  grain 
usually  has  .something  wrong  with  his 
teeth. 


Do  not  overfeed  of  hay,  especially  at 
night.  It  is  not  good  for  a  horse  to 
eat   all  the  time. 


Good  clover  hay,  oats  and  bran  are 
the  proper  feeds  for  mares  in  foal,  and 
give  light  work  for  exercise  if  possible. 


The  floor  of  the  hay  loft  should  be 
seed  and  dust  tight.  Horses  are  often 
injured  by  seeds  and  dirt  falling  into 
their  ears  and   eyes. 


The  gasoline  engine,  valuable  as  it  is. 
will  never  entirely  take  the  place  of 
really  good  horses  on  the  farm  or  any- 
where else. 

The  calf  must  be  fed  right  if  you 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  when 
grown  up. 


Teach  the  calf  to  drink  its  milk  from 
the  first  day.  It  can  never  learn  this 
act   so  easily  afterward. 

When  alfalfa  hay  is  thrown  down  for 
the  other  stock  and  the  leaves  shatter 
it  is  well  to  save  them  as  they  are  fine 
for  fowls.  Dampen  them  a  few  hours 
before  feeding  and  they  will  green  up 
as  in  life. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS.  BERK- 
SHIRS     AND    CHESTER    WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larpe  stock  of  probably  the 
best  I  e'er  owned.  Can  not  tell  you  all  here, 
but  T  hi;ve  Boars  and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2 
to  6  months  old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred 
and  boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  RcRistered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Write 
for  prices  and  free  circular.  This  stock  must 
Ro  and  will  be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred 
and  White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle 
Dogs. 
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F.  P.  HAMILTON, 


Cochranville,  Pa. 
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QUEEN   COW  LIVES  AT   BASKING 
RIDGE. 

Holstein-Friesian  Owned  by  C.  L.  Rob- 
erts Just  Gushes  Milk  and  Cream — 
Produces  Half  Ton  of  Butter  Yearly. 

If  you  have  a  desire  to  see  the  most 
aristocratic — the  most  butterful,  the  best 
lactated — lady  bovine  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  go  to  Orchard  Farm,  Bask- 
ing Ridge,  owned  by  Charles  L.  Rob- 
erts, vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  Association. 
Ask  to  see  Belle  Netherland  Johanna, 
No.  62,304  H-F.  Look  at  her  hard,  for 
she  is  a  wonderful  cow  critter. 

She  gave  birth  to  a  calf  on  August 
23,  igog,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  10 
months  and  12  days.  She  began  her 
yearly  record  on  August  26,  1909,  and 
in  365  days,  up  to  and  including  Au- 
gust 25,  1910,  her  production  of  milk 
was  20,516  9/10  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,011  14/100  pounds  of  butter,  80  per 
cent  fat.  Her  average  per  cent  of  fat 
for  the  year  was  3.94.  She  won  the  sec- 
ond prize  in  her  class  competing  against 
all  cows  of  the  breed  in  America. 

She  gave  birth  to  a  calf  again  on 
December  23,  1910,  and  began  a  second 
yearly  record  December  26,  1910,  and 
finished  the  same  on  December  25,  191 1. 
Her  production  for  this  second  year  was 
22,811  8/10  pounds  of  milk  and  1,103- 
87/100  pounds  of  butter,  80  per  cent 
fat,  which  crowns  her  the  queen  of  all 
breeds  in  the  world  in  a  race  for  two 
consecutive  years,  she  having  beaten 
the  next  best  reported  Holstein  cow 
for  the  same  length  of  time  by  960  3/10 
pounds  milk  and  31  99/100  pounds  of 
butter.  The  same  cow  has  also  to  her 
credit  a  seven-day  butter  record  male 
last  February  of  30  52/100  pounds,  and 
a  thirty-day  record  that  was  also  made 
last  wint-^r  of  125  59/100  pounds  of  liut- 
ter.  She  also  has  a  record  of  eight 
months  after  calving  of  more  than  23 
pounds  butter  in  seven  from  the  asso- 
ciation the  past  year  than  any  other  cow. 
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MULCH  SMALL  FRUIT  VINES. 

A  successful  West  Virginia  raspberry 
grower  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
mulching: 

It  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds. 

It  retains  moisture  in  the  soil. 

It  adds  humus,  one  of  the  necessary 
elements. 

It  keeps  the  fruit  clean  and  prevents 
mud  at  picking  time. 

It  saves  labor,  the  cost  of  mulching 
an  acre  with  forest  leaves  or  straw  not 
exceeding  $15. 

It  prevents  deep  freezing. 

It  makes  the  fruit  more  solid  for 
cultivation  and  better  for  shipping  pur- 
poses. 

It  prevents  the  baking  of  the  soil 
caused  by  tramping  at  picking  time. 

It  has  the  disadvantage  of  encourag- 
ing mice  and  establishing  a  surface  root 
system.  However,  we  have  not  noticed 
any  serious  damage  from  either  of  these 
effects. 

The  cost  of  growing  raspberries  bv 
nature's  method,  as  T  like  to  call  it.  is 
not  very  great.  Picking  is  a  nice  job 
where  there  is  no  mud,  no  weeds  and 
where  the  canes  have  been  properly 
pruned. 

Don't  leave  any  old  canes  standing 
in  the  field. 


BIG  CROPS  SURE 


Lime  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  plant  life. 

Every  crop  takes  lime  from  the  .soil — if  not  replaced  your 
crops  will  be  less  from  year  to  year  until  the  land  is  completely 
worn  out. 

Lime  causes  black  waxy  or  clay  soil  to  disintegrate,  pre- 
vents it  from  packing,  puts  it  in  condition  for  the  roots  to  ab- 
sorb plant  food  in  soil. 

Lime  makes  sandy  land  more  compact,  preventing  it  drying 
out  too  rapidly. 

Lime  quickly  corrects  acidity  of  wet  land. 

Lime  is  especially  suitable  to  all  forage  plants. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  Snow  Drift  Ihdrated  Lime — the  lime 
that  insures  bigger  crops  of  higher  quality  products. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  more  money  from  land  with 
same  amount  of  labor. 

The  way  is  easy — our  free  reading  matter  points  to  suc- 
cess— write  now  to 


DITTLINQER  LIME  COMPANY 

NEW  BRAUNFELS,  TEXAS 


EXERCISE  FOR   HOGS. 

Lack  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
breeds  of  hogs. 

Not  one  breeder  in  a  dozen  allows  or 
compels  his  breeding  hogs  to  take  ade- 
quate exercise. 

Hogs,  like  men,  gradually  degenerate 
under  conditions  of  artificial  luxury. 
Any  animal  that  can  live  without  work 
will  ultimately  become  extinct.  This 
applies  to  every  form  of  life.  Labor  is 
the  price  which  life  must  pay  for  itself. 

Exercise  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  health,  vigor  and  fe- 
cundity in  hogs. 

Breeding  hogs  kept  in  small  pastures 
or  pens,  and  liberally  fed,  lose  the  power 
to  transmit  the  highest  virility  and 
vital    integrity  to   their   offspring. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  confine 
breeding  hogs  where  the  necessity  for 
regular  exercise  does  not  exist.  Sows 
nearing  parturition  should  of  course  be 
confined,  but  all  young  things  and  other 
immature  members  of  the  herd  should 
be  compelled  to  do  a  deal  of  walking, 
climbing  and  unending  hustling  for  their 
living. 

It  a  state  of  nature  all  animals  work 
for  their  food;  work  involves  exercise; 
exercise  tones  up  and  keeps  in  healthy 
condition  all  muscles,  inducing  proper 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  developing 
the  highest  efficiency  in  the  animal. 

Fattening  hogs  intended  for  the  sham- 
bles should  of  course  be  closely  confined 
and  deprived  of  excessive  exercise.  All 
the  exercise  which  they  should  be  given 


should  be  more  accidental  than  inten- 
tional. When  fat  is  the  object  e.xercise 
should  be  largely  eliminated. 

With  breeding  hogs  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different.  From  pighood  to  ma- 
turity is  a  period  which  should  be  char- 
acterized by  an  abnntlancc  of  rigorous 
exercise.  It  is  important  to  develop 
muscle  and  bone  and  so  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  constitution  and  the  demands 
which  reproduction  makes  on  either 
sex.  Pigs  that  lie  around  in  comfort, 
lazily  browse  clover  in  a  field  adjacent 
to  their  sleeping  quarters,  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  hustling  and  all  their  lives 
"take  it  easy"  are  sure  to  degenerate. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  a  large  and 
increasing  percentage  of  all  breeds  has 
done. 

W^e  are  wandering  too  far  from  na- 
ture's plans  and  purposes  in  breeding 
animals  and — men.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled ultimately  to  go  back  to  the  ap- 
plication of  her  fundamental  principles 
in  order  to  save  the  breeds  of  stock  as 
well  as  our  own  race  from  extinction. 

Exercise  is  a  law  of  life.  Struggle 
is  the  imperative  demand  of  nature. — 
Berkshire  World. 


Styles  in  Ailments. 

"Well,  here  I  am."  announced  the 
fashionable  physician  in  his  breezy  w^y. 
"And  now  what  do  you  think  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

"Doctor,  I  hardly  know."  replied  the 
fashionable  patient.  "What  is  new?" 
— Lo uisville  Co uricr-Jo u rnal. 
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PURE    BRED    LIVE    STOCK   INDUS- 
TRY     OF      OUR      GREAT 
COMMONWEALTH. 


Origin  and  Early  History;  Character- 
istics and  Score  Card;  Why  Bred 
and  How  Cared  for  on  the  Farms. 

THE    HEREFORD. 

The  native  home  of  the  Hereford 
cattle  is  in  the  county  of  Hereford, 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  Enjj;land,  with  Wales  for  its 
western  l)oundary.  The  country  is 
gently  rolling  in  places,  while  in  other 
sections  it  is  quite  hilly,  and  superior 
grazing  generally  prevails.  Herefords 
are  bred  in  this  country  almost  to  the 
exclusion   of   all    other   kinds   of   cattle. 

THE   ORIGINAL    OF    THE    HEREFORD. 

Like  that  of  other  English  breeds, 
the  origin  of  the  Herefords  is  clouded 
in  obscurity.  Some  have  regarded  this 
breed  as  descended  from  the  aboriginal 
cattle.  This  opinion  has  been  expressed 
by  Youatt  and  by  T.  Duckham  the 
latter  once  prominent  as  editor  of  the 
Hereford  Hcrdbook.  In  1788  William 
Marshall,  a  well  known  English  judge 
of  cattle,  gave  it  as  his  Ix^lief  that  the 
Hereford  cattle  might  be  regarded  as 
the  first  breed  on  the  island.  This  was 
written  when  the  Longhorn  and  Devon 
were  popular  and  the  Shorthorn  was 
coming  into  favor  rapidly.  Some  have 
accounted  for  Hereford  color  and  type 
as  clue  to  the  importation  into  Hereford 
county  by  Lord  Scudamore  prior  to 
167 1,  of  some  white  faced  cattle  from 
Holland  or  TManders.  Some  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  an  an- 
cestor of  Tidly.  a  Hereford  breeder, 
used  a  white  faced  bull  in  his  herd  that 
had  come  from  Yorkshire.  Perhaps  the 
wisest  argument  is  the  influence  of 
the  white  cattle  of  Wales,  whose  blood 
naturally  must  have  mingled  with  the 
darker  colored  animals  of  the  adjoining 
region.  Hereford  color,  however,  has 
varied  during  the  history  of  the  breed. 
Marshall    wrote    in    1788,    that    the    pre- 
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Kendairs  Spavin  Cnr©  Is  the  old  reli- 
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Treatise  on  the  Uorse"  at  your  drufrglsts 

or  write  to 

OR.   B.  J.    KENDALL    COMPANY, 
Cnosburc  Falls,  Vt.  U 


vailing  color  was  red  with  bald  face. 
In  time,  a  wider  range  of  color  crept 
in,  so  that  in  1845,  when  E.yton  pub- 
lished the  lirst  herd  book,  he  grouped 
Herefords  into  four  classes,  viz.,  mot- 
tled faces,  light  gray,  dark  gray,  and 
red  with  white  faces.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  however,  all  of  the  colors  but  the 
last   were   practically  extinct. 

IMPORTERS   OF   THE  BREED. 

Early  Hereford  breeders  date  back 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Among 
the  earliest  of  prominence  were  Richard 
Tompkins  of  Newhouse  King's  Pyoii, 
and  his  son  "Benjamin,  the  b'lder,"  and 
the  latter's  son  "Benjamin,  the  Young- 
er," Messrs.  Haywood  of  Clifton-oii- 
Tames,  William  Galliers  of  Wigmore 
Grange  and  his  sons  William  and  John. 
Besides  these  the  Tullys  of  Huntington, 
Haywood,  and  Clyde,  and  the  Skyrmes 
of  Stretton  and  Dewsall,  were  promi- 
nently identified  with  early  Hereford 
improvement. 

The  Tompkins  family  has  the  greatest 
fame  among  early  Hereford  improvers. 
Richard  Tompkins  of  whose  history  lit- 
tle is  known,  who  died  in  17^.^.  h'ft  his 
son  Benjamin  of  Court  House,  Canon 
Pyon,  some  cattle  above  the  average,  in- 
eluding  the  cow  Silver  and  her  calf. 
This  son,  Benjamin,  the  elder,  was  born 
in  1714  and  died  in  1789  at  Wellington 
Court,  where  he  had  lived  since  1758. 
He  was  a  great  improver.  After  his 
death,  a  son  of  his,  also  named  Ben- 
jamin, and  designated  "the  younger,"' 
took  up  the  work,  and  perhaps  was  the 
greatest  improver  of  all.  He  in-and-in 
bred,  using  just  bulls  of  his  own  breed- 
ing, one  of  which.  Silver  Bull  (41),  was 
a  famous  sire  and  perhaps  his  best.  The 
bull  Wellington  (4)  was  also  an  almost 
equally  famous  sire.  Through  Tomp- 
kins' efforts,  Herefords  gradually  ma- 
tured earlier,  produced  less  offal  be- 
came shorter  of  leg  and  more  refined, 
and  better  covered  over  the  back.  He 
also  gave  the  breed  more  character. 
His  cattle  presented  same  range  of 
Hereford  color.  In  187Q  his  herd  of 
fifty-two  animals  sold  at  auction,  twenty- 
eight  head  of  breeding  stock  bringing 
over  $20,000,  averaging  nearly  $750  each, 
the  bull   Phcenix   (55)   bringing  $2,800. 

William  Galliers  of  Wigmore  Grange, 
was  born  in  171.^  and  died  1779.  He  was 
intimate  with  Benjamin  Tompkins  the 
elder  and  they  used  much  the  same  blood 
in  developing  their  herds.  His  cattle 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  Son  John 
Galliers  of  Erogdon,  who  was  born  in 
1755.  and  died  1828.  Another  son,  Wil- 
liam Jr.,  a  celebrated  breeder,  was  born 
1744  and  died  1832.  Early  nineteenth 
Hereford  breeders  of  note  are  John 
Price.  John  Hewer  and  Thomas  Jeffcr- 
ies.  John  Price  was  born  1776  and  died 
in  1S43.  He  was  a  close  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Tompkins  the  younger,  from 
wlumi  he  obtained  some  of  his  best 
stock.  He  also  practicerl  in-and-in 
breeding  and  developed  a  famous  herd. 
One  of  his  cows,  Toby  Pikeon  by  Toby 
<5)  was  a  remark.ible  cow.  dropping 
him  nineteen  calves.  Nearly  his  entire 
herd,  sold  in  1841,  descended  from  her. 
This  cow  herself,  when  twenty-two 
years  old,  brought  $70.  Price  much  im- 
proved   tlie    breed,    securing    scale    and 


constitution.  He  had  auction  sales  in 
1813,  1816,  and  1841,  realizing  over  $83,- 
000,  total  proceeds. 

John  Hewer  (1787-1873)  was  a  son 
of  William  Hewer,  also  in  his  day  a 
Hereford  breeder  of  eminence.  He  did 
much  to  improve  the  breed  and  laid 
great  emphasis  on  scale  and  quality  and 
uniformity  of  color.  He  had  four  fav- 
orite strains.  Countess  Lofty.  Red  Rose 
and  Fanny,  from  which  his  cattle  main- 
ly descended.  He  let  out  bulls  to  service 
for  large  sums,  and  bred  and  owned 
many  of  the  most  eminent  Herefords 
of  the  century.  The  following  bulls 
bred  by  him  are  among  the  notable  ones 
in  the  history  of  his  breed.  Sovereign 
(404),  Lottery  (410),  Byron  (440), 
Hope  (411),  Chance  (35).  Defiance 
(416),  Prince  Dangerous  (362),  Lot 
(364),  Lottery  2d  (408),  Young  Favor- 
ite (413),  Wonder  (420),  Fitzfavorite 
(441),  Hamlet  (512),  Original  st  (455), 
Young  Wa.xy  (45>  ),  Purslow  (446), 
and  Conquerer  (412).  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  line  of  Hereford  breeding  today 
that  is  not  traceable  to  the  Hewer 
stock. 

Thomas  Jefferies,  of  the  Grove  Pem- 
bridge,  and  other  estates,  was  born  in 
1796.  and  died  in  1843.  He  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Jefferies,  and  came  from  a 
family  of  well  known  Hereford  breed- 
ers. He  first  began  with  the  Hereford 
stock  developed  by  the  family,  but  later 
infused  the  blood  of  cattle  bred  by 
John  Hewer,  hiring  from  him  Sover- 
eign, Lottery,  Byron,  and  Fitzfavorite. 
This  blending  of  blood  brought  about 
remarkable  success  and  Jefferies  pro- 
duced numerous   famous  families. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    HEREFORDS    TO    .\MERICA. 

The  first  importation  of  Hereford  cat- 
tle, so  far  as  records  show,  occurred 
in  181 7,  when  Henry  Clay  brought  four 
head  to  his  home  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
one  bull  dying  in  transit.  The  Massa- 
chusetts society  for  promoting  agricul- 
ture was  presented  as  a  gift  with  a  bull. 
Sir  Isaac,  and  a  cow,  by  Admiral  Coffin 
of  the  British  navy  in  1825.  Later 
other  importations  followed  in  a  small 
way.  In  1840  W.  H.  Lotham,  a  native 
of  Herefordshire,  England,  who  had 
previously  emigrated  to  America,  im- 
ported to  Albany,  N.  Y..  in  partnership 
with  Erastus  Corning  Jr.,  twenty-one 
cows  and  heifers  and  a  two-vear-old 
bull.  In  i860  F.  W.  Stone  of'Guclph. 
Ontario.  Canada,  began  importing  and 
became  a  most  important  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  breed  in  that  countrv.  Later, 
about  1875,  T.  L.  Miller  of  Beccher,  111., 
became  interested,  tie  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  ability  and  did  nmch  to  in- 
troduce Herefords  into  the  west,  and 
insist  upon  the  public  recognizing  the 
merits  of  the  breed  for  the  range  coun- 
try. Miller  exhibited  at  fairs,  and  in 
1877  his  cattle  attracted  the  attention 
of  C.  M.  CuU^ertson  of  Illinois,  and 
Adams  Earl,  Moses  Fowler  and  W.  S. 
Van  Natta  of  Indiana,  all  of  whom  be- 
came noted  breeders  and  importers.  Cul- 
bertson,  in  1879.  imported  thirteen  head, 
and  in  1880  over  100  of  the  choicest 
quality  and  breeding.  Besides  the  above 
breeders,  high  place  in  the  development 
of  the  Hereford  in  America  must  be 
accorded  Thomas  Clark,  George  W. 
Henry,  George   F.  Morgan  and  George 
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Leigh  of  Illinois,  T,  F.  Lotham,  son  of 
William  H.  Gudgell  &  Simpson,  O.  Har- 
ris and  J,  A.  Funkhouses  of  Missouri, 
C.  A.  Standard  of  Kansas,  John  Hooker 
of  Ohio,  C.  B.  Stuart,  F.  A.  Nave  and 
Clem  Graves  of  Indiana.  W.  H.  Cur- 
tice and  Giltner  Brothers  of  Kentucky, 
and  H.  C.  Burleigh  of  Maine,  who  was 
the  leading  breeder  in  New  England. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

This  breed  has  undergone  more  of  an 
evolution  and  made  more  improvement 
than  any  other  beef  breed  in  America, 
unless  it  be  the  Galloway.  In  1788 
Marshall  gave  the  following  description 
of  the  breed,  which  sixty  years  later 
Youatt  stated  was  tolerably  correct: 

"The  countenance  pleasant,  cheerful, 
open ;  the  forehead  broad ;  eye  full  and 
lively;  horns  bright,  tapered  and  spread- 
ing; head  small;  chop  lean;  neck  long 
and  tapering;  chest  deep;  bosom  broad 
and  projecting  forward;  shoulder  bone 
thin,  flat,  no  way  protuberant  in  bone, 
but  full  and  mellow  in  flesh ;  chest  full ; 
loin  broad ;  hips  standing  wide  and  level 
with  the  chine;  quarters  long  and  wide 
at  the  neck ;  rump  even  with  the  level 
of  the  back  and  not  drooping  nor  stand- 
ing high  and  sharp  above  the  quarters ; 
tail  slender  and  neatly  haired ;  barrel 
round  and  roomy;  the  carcass  through- 
out deep  and  well  spread ;  ribs  broad, 
standing  flat  and  close  on  the  outer 
surface,  forming  a  small,  even  barrel, 
the  hindmost  large  and  full  of  length; 
round  bone,  small,  snug  and  not  prom- 
inent; thigh  clean  and  regularly  tap- 
ering; legs  upright  and  short;  bone 
below  the  knee  and  hock  small ;  feet 
of  middle  size ;  flank  large ;  flesh  every- 
where mellow  soft  and  yielding  pleas- 
antly to  the  touch  especially  on  the 
chine,  the  shoulder  and  the  ribs;  hide 
mellow,  supple,  of  a  middle  thickness 
and  loose  on  the  neck  and  buckle ;  coat 
neatly  haired,  bright  and  silky;  color  a 
middle  red  with  a  bald  face,  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  Herefordshire  breed." 

While  this  description  has  an  im- 
portant application  to  the  Hereford  of 
today,  in  certain  respects  the  breed  has 
been  materially  improved  over  what  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Two  fea- 
tures which  have  subjected  the  breed 
to  much  criticism  have  been  excess  of 
throatiness  and  dewlap,  and  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  rump  and  hind  quarters. 
The  rump  has  lacked  in  levelness  and 
fulness,  while  the  thighs  have  been  thin 
and  pared  off,  being  deficient  in  thick- 
ness and  depth.  The  shoulder  is  most 
beautifully  laid  and  Covered  with  flesh, 
this  being  a  Hereford  characteristic 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  breed. 
The  spring  and  depith  of  rib  and  conse- 
quent expansion  of  body  is  striking,  and 
a  wide,  long  loin  and  thickness  and 
depth  of  chest  clearly  account  for  the 
vigor  and  constitution  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged for  this  breed.  The  head  of 
the  bull  is  different  in  type  from  that  of 
other  breeds,  l>eing  rather  short  and 
broad,  both  in  forehead  and  muzzle, 
and  often  slightly  dished  of  face, 
crowned  with  white  or  maxy  yellow 
horns,  which  spring  forward  and  down 
with  graceful  curve. 

COLOR   OF   THE    HEREFORD. 

The  color  is  in  part  distinctive  of  the 
breed.  The  markings  have  become  more 
uniform,  and  the  white  face,  breast,  top 
of  neck,  and  legs  from  knee  and  hock 
down,  and  perhaps  belly,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  body  red  are  characteristics  to- 


day that  are  well  established.  The  shade 
of  red  varies,  but  that  of  a  medium  hue 
is  most   prevalent. 

QUALITY. 

The  breed  is  usually  distinctly  super- 
ior, showing  fine  hair,  a  mellow,  elastic 
skin  of  medium  thickness,  and  fine  bone. 
They  rank  high  as  meat  producers.  For 
many  years  their  meat  held  the  highest 
place  at  the  Smithfield  market  in  Lon- 
don. At  the  first  fifty-two  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Smithfield  club  with  vari- 
ous breeds  in  competition,  185  prizes 
went  to  Hereford  steers  or  oxen  and 
only  190  to  all  other  breeds  or  crosses 
combined.  In  recent  years  the  Hereford 
has  not  been  so  uniformly  successful, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Aberdeen 
Angus  and  shorthorn,  but  even  today  it 
may  be  classed  in  the  first  rank.  In 
early  maturity  no  breed  excels  the  Here- 
ford, and  for  producing  "baby  beef  it 
is  of  the  best. 

THE    HEREFORD    AS    A    MILK    PRODUCER. 

The  Hereford  as  a  milk  producer 
ranks  below  medium,  and  is  especially 
open  to  criticism  in  this  particular.  No 
class  of  breeders  carry  so  many  nurse 
cows  on  the  show  circuit  as  do  the 
Hereford   men. 

SIZE    OF    THE    HEREFORD. 

The  Hereford  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  breed.  Bulls  often  weighing  as  high 
as  2.500  pounds  and  females  to  1,900 
pounds.  A  good  weight  however  is 
2,200  for  bulls  and  1,500  or  more  for 
cows.  From  very  early  times  great 
scale  was  sought  and  it  is  said  that  in 
1815  the  bull  Wellington  weighed  2,912 
pounds  and  in  1820  the  cow  Silk  2,000 
pounds.  The  Hewers  emphasized  size 
and  quality,  and  their  bull  The  General 
(1251)  is  reported  to  have  weighed 
3.640  pounds  when  six  years  old. 

PRICES    RECEIVED    FOR    HEREFORDS. 

The  prices  for  Herefords  have  never 
passed  through  such  extreme  variations 
as  have  the  Shorthorns,  though  some 
very  high  ones  have  been  paid.  Lord 
Wilton  (4740)  was  sold  at  auction  in 
1884  for  $19,000  but  the  buyer  could  not 
cash  his  bid,  so  the  bull  was  later  sold 
to  William  Tudge  and  Thomas  Fewn 
for  $5,000.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
a  Hereford  in  America  was  for  Cru- 
sader (86596),  at  the  sale  of  Clem 
Graves  of  Indiana,  on  September  16, 
1902,  which  brought  $10,000,  and  the  cow 
Etelly  2d  (61799)  which  brought  $7,000, 
both  being  purchased  by  Edward  Haw- 
kins of  Indiana.  A  summary  of  sales 
of  5,647  head  as  sold  at  auction  from 
1891  to  1900  inclusive,  published  by  the 
Kansas  board  of  agriculture,  shows  an 
average  price  of  $236.92. 

THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Hereford  is  very  wide.  No  breed  equals 
them  for  withstanding  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  great  ranges,  where  w-nter's  cold 
and  scarcity  of  feed  frequently  obtain. 
The  thick  coat  of  hair,  the  robu.st  con- 
stitution, and  easy  keeping  quality  of 
the  breed  make  it  unusually  suited  to 
such  conditions.  Hereford  bulls  have 
accomplished  remarkably  fine  results 
on  the  native  cattle  on  the  western 
range  in  the  United  States  and  many 
herds,  particularly  in  the  southwest,  are 
graded  up  to  a  very  superior  character. 
For  the  restricted  surroundings  of  the 
eastern  farm,  where  grazing  is  not  so 
abundant,  the  Hereford  is  not  so  well 
suited.     In  the  United  States,  the  Here- 
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ford  is  chiefly  fametl  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, though  herds  are  found  in  all 
the  northern  states.  They  are  best 
adapted  to  a  grazing  region  of  fair  de- 
gree of  level  surface,  and  its  introduction 
to  the  plains  of  Australia  New  Zealand, 
Argentine  Republic  and  Canada  as  well 
as  the  L^nited  States  has  met  with  great 
success. 

We  are  pleased  to  herewith  publish 
an  article  on  "Breeding  Up  the  Herd," 
by  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge,  Neb. 
Mr.  Mousel  is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  greatest  cattle  judges  of  today.  His 
famous  herd  of  Herefords  have  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  breed  in  the 
show  ring.  His  words  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  for  it  is  not  often  we 
are  given  the  privilege  of  reading  such 
helpful  articles  by  nun  of  his  rank. 

This  subject  should  be  conservatively 
considered.  As  the  point  of  profit  or 
loss  depends  entirely  upon  the  method 
of  breeding  up  and  maintaining  a  pure 
bred  herd,  making  them  a  source  of  pro- 
fit should  be  our  chief  pursuit.  In  order 
to  be  successful  it  will  be  necessary  to 
properly  breed  up  the  herd  to  the  high- 
est degree  possible. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered is  determining  the  breed  best 
suited  to  your  location,  conditions  and 
liking.  Any  of  the  beef  breeds,  if 
properly  cared  for,  will  bring  profitable 
returns.  If  you  are  breeding  beef 
cattle,  be  sure  you  have  the  beef-type 
and  stay  with  it.  We  are  now  in  an 
age  of  specialties.  The  American  meat 
eaters  today  demand  the  rib  roast  or 
porter  house  steak  from  a  prime  well 
finished  bullock  of  an  animal  of  proper 
conformation  which  none  other  can 
amply  furnish  but  a  beef  type ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  butcher  demands 
one  of  the  same  type  and  wants  him 
to  furnish  in  abundance  meat  from  the 
most  valuable  cuts.  This  point  should 
be  kept  well  in  mind  by  the  breeders 
and  producers  of  beef. 

One  notable  fact  I  have  learned  in 
attendance  at  some  of  the  largest  stock 
shows  and  expositions,  especially  in  the 
feeders  department  in  such  shows  as 
the  international  and  the  Denver  shows, 
is  the  grouping  of  corn  belt  feeders.  Dis- 
cussing the  sort  of  feeders  for  which 
they  were  looking,  one  will  say.  "I  am 
going  to  have  the  type  and  quality  I  am 
looking  for  even  if  I  am  compelled  to 
pay  a  premium  of  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar 
a  hundred."  Another  will  say,  "There 
is  a  load  of  large  rough  feeders  I  would 
hardly  take  home  as  a  gift.  We  used 
to  think  they  were  O.  K.,  but  things  are 
different  now.  We  have  plenty  of  cribs 
for  corn."  Yes,  things  have  changed. 
New  conditions  and  new  methods  have 
come  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  and 
in  order  to  be  successful  we  must  sub- 
mit to  them. 

In  breeding  up  the  herd  we  should 
endeavor  to  improve  our  cattle  and  our 
methods  of  caring  for  them  each  year. 
This  point  seems  invariably  to  be  abus- 
ed. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  breed- 
ers of  pure  bred  stock  are  really  im- 
proving the  breed ;  they  arc  raising  the 
standard,  while  the  other  75  per  cent  are 
barely  holding  their  own.  or  probably 
are  deteriorating.  More  than  likely  the 
latter.  I  wonder  how  many  at  this 
meeting  are  following  the  latter  course. 
If  there  are  any.  I  say  to  you.  get  out 
of  the  rut.  Don't  be  a  tail-cnder  any 
longer.     Following  such  methods  is  apt 

(Continued   on  page   14.) 
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fHC  CHAMPION  CAR 


'■Just  a  countryman — that's  all,"  is  the 
way  the  grower  of  this  reniarkahic  car 
of  corn.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Palin,  styles  him- 
self. Though  he  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  corn  experts  in  tlie  coun- 
try— one  whose  services  are  greatly  in 
demand  as  a  judge  of  corn  exhibits,  Mr. 
Palin  asks  for  no  greater  honor  or  dis- 
tinction than  to  be  known  as  a  plain 
Hoosier  farmer,  and  while  he  openly 
professes  a  reasonable  pride  in  tbe 
achievement  of  growing  the  famous  ear 
of  corn  which  was  adjudged  the  most 
perfect  ever  grown,  it  is  without  a  sha- 
dow  of  ostentation. 

The  champion  ear  of  corn  was  not  an 
accident.  There  can  be  no  greater  les- 
son in  the  value  of  careful  study  and 
painstaking  selection  of  seed  and  breed- 
ing than  tbe  experiences  of  this  same 
Palin.  The  farmer  who  thinks  be  staiids 
a  chance  to  go  into  his  corn  field  and 
by  a  piece  of  luck  pick  out  an  ear  whicb 
Nature  has  fasbioned  even  more  per- 
fectly and  with  it  wrest  the  honors  from 
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Fred  C.  Palin 

this  Indiana  man.  cannot  do  better  to 
disabuse  his  mind  of  this  fallacious  no- 
tion than  to  read  the  story  of  Palin  and 
his   champion   ear. 

In  the  first  place,  Palin  knows  corn. 
If  tbere  were  no  more  proof  of  this  fact 
than  the  bare  story  of  the  development 
and  discovery  of  the  champion  ear,  it 
would  be  enougb.  And  in  proof  of  tbis 
fact,  here  is  the  story  as  he  told  it  him- 
self: 

"It  was  in  November,  1910,  and  we 
were  just  harvesting  our  crop.  The 
w'cather  had  been  good,  but  we  were  a 
little  late  with  the  harvest.  The  men 
were  going  through  the  fields  with  the 
wagon  in  the  usual  way  gathering  the 
corn,  and  the  harvest  was  a  promising 
one. 


"We  have  a  sort  of  corn  show  at  my 
farm  all  tbe  time,  and  there  is  always 
an  award  for  exceptionally  good  ears  of 
corn — ears  sufficiently  true  to  type  to 
permit  of  their  being  exhibited.  There 
is  a  small  box  on  every  corn  wagon  in 
which  the  most  perfect  ears  are  thrown. 
These,  when  properly  selected,  consti- 
tute tbe  seed  corn,  and  among  these 
more  perfect  ears  we  occasionally  find 
an  ear  that  we  are  willing  to  exhibit  in 
a  contest. 

"On  the  day  the  champion  ear  was 
found,  1  was  at  the  house  and  at  dinner 
time  one  of  the  men  brought  it  in  and 
laid  it,  with  a  number  of  other  ears, 
upon  the  window  sill  in  the  well  room 
for  me  to  take  and  put  away  in  the  seed 
house. 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'do  you  think  you've 
got  a  good  ear  there?' 

"  'It  looks  to  me  like  a  good  ear,*  he 
said.     'What  do  you  think  of  it?' 

"I  picked  it  up  and  looked  it  over. 
'Well,'  I  said  finally.  'I  think  it  is  the 
most  perfect  ear  of  corn  1  ever  saw. 
It's  good  enough  to  win  tbe  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg $1,000  trophy  this  >ear  at  Omaha.' 

"And  I  was  confident  the  moment  I 
saw  it.  and  looked  it  over,  that  I  held 
the  trophy  winner  in  my  hand.  So  much 
so  that  when  I  left  for  Omaha  to  exhi- 
bit the  ear,  I  took  it  out  of  my  griji  and 
showed  it  to  the  station  agint  with  the 
words,  'That's  tbe  ear  I'm  going  to  win 
the  $1,000  trophy  with.'" 

So  there's  the  story  of  the  champion 
ear  as  Palin  told  it  himself.  .And  on 
the  strength  of  it  who  will  say  that  b'red 
C.  Palin  doesn't  justly  merit  the  title. 
"The  Man  Who  Knows  Corn"  ? 

But  that's  not  all  of  Palin's  story.  He 
tells  it  willingly,  though  modestly,  for 
he  knows  that  his  story  whenever  told 
is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  of 
the  thousands  of  farmers  who  never  had 
a  better  chance  than  he  had  himself. 
Palin  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a 
farm  near  Newtown,  Ind.  He  has  never 
owned  a  foot  of  farm  land  in  his  life, 
and  the  360-acre  farm  on  which  the 
champion  ear  of  corn  which  won  the 
Kellogg  Trophy  was  grown  is  a  rented 
farm. 
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Mr.  Palin's  real  experience  as  a  farm- 
er began  about  sixteen  years  ago.  He 
had  been  on  the  road  as  a  grocery  spe- 
cialty salesman,  when  be  took  a  notion 
that  he  would  rather  be  an  agriculturist, 
so  he  took  a  few  short  courses  at  Pur- 
due University  and  rented  a  portion  of 
the  farm  be  now  occupies.  Nine  years 
ago  he  began  carefully  breeding  this 
new  variety  of  corn.  For  two  years  he 
planted  two  rows  of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent, 
then  two  rows  of  Alexander's  Gold 
Standard,  detasseling  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard. From  the  detasseled  rows  he 
picked  for  seed  only  the  ears  carrying 
the  characteristics  he  wanted  to  repro- 
duce, planting  these  in  breeding  plots 
and  maintaining  careful  selection,  so 
that  in  nine  years'  time  he  had  devel- 
oped  a   well-settled  type. 
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THE    W'ORLd'.S    nREATE.ST    E.\R    OF    CORN. 

Variety — Palin's  Corn  Flake  Yellow. 
(Named  after  winning  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg $1,000  Trophy.) 

A  Hybrid — The  seventh  year  produc- 
tion. 

Parent  Plants— Male:  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent;  female:  Alexander's  Gold  Stand- 
ard. 

Dimensions — Length,  jo%  inches.  Cir- 
cumference, 7.>4  inches.  Number  of  rows 
20.  Length  of  kernels.  ^  of  an  inch. 
Width  of  kernels,  about  H  of  an  inch. 
Thickness  of  kernels,  1/6  of  an  inch. 
Arrangement,  very  uniform,  kernels 
running  in  straight  rows  the  entire 
length  of  tbe  ear  without  a  misplaced 
grain,  holding  their  length  well  to  the 
ends  of  tbe  ear.  tip  being  well  covered 
with  dented  grains.  Weight,  20  ounces. 
Kstimated  proportions — corn,  92  per 
cent;  cob,  8  per  cent. 

The  Palin  champion  ear  was  tbe  first 
winner  of  tbe  W.  K.  Kellogg  National 
Corn  Trophy,  a  handsome  silver  and 
enamel  cup  made  by  Tiffany  of  New 
York  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  Mr.  Kellogg 
as  the  originator  and  manufacturer  of 
Toasted  Com  Flakes  naturally  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
higher  grades  of  corn,  for  the  company 
oi  which  he  is  president,  the  Kellogg 
Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.,  requires  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  a  day  for  the 
making  of  its  product.  The  Kellogg 
trophy  was  offered  to  be  awarded  in 
annual  competition  for  the  best  single 
ear  of  corn  until  won  twice  by  the  same 
producer.  The  fact  that  the  Kellogg 
product  is  made  only  from  selected 
white  corn,  while  the  winning  ear  was 
of  a  pronounced  fellow  type,  was  a 
j)eculiar   feature. 

The  Kellogg  trophy  was  won  in  1910 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  R.  A.  James,  of 
Charleston,  111.,  with  a  magnificent  ear 
of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  but  not  so  per- 
fect an  ear  as  that  which  originally 
won  the  trophy  and  which  has  become 
known  as  "tbe  best  ear  of  corn  ever 
grown." 
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The  next  award  of  this  trophy  will  be 
made  at  the  next  National  Corn  b'xpo- 
sition,  wliich  will  be  held  in  February. 
1913,  at  Columbia.  S.  C.  It  is  planned 
to  make  this  exposition  much  broader 
in  scope  than  any  held  in  the  past,  and 
consequently  a  longer  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  preparation.  Special  build- 
ings are  being  erected  for  the  exjmsi- 
tion.  the  main  building  to  be  400  by  167 


feet,  ground  measurements.  The  show 
will  last  ten  days.  The  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  appropriated  $40,000  for  the 
expenses  of  tbe  exixjsition  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  Dixie  will  "do  herself 
proud"  in  an  effort  to  make  this  expo- 
sition the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  held. 


TO  RID   POULTRY  OF  LICE. 

Professor  F.  S.  Jacoby.  poultry  in- 
structor at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ohio  State  University,  is  recommending 
a  lice  powder  which  he  says  poultrymen 
will  find  effective  in  ridding  their  fowls 
of  parasites.  Directions  for  making 
the  powder  are  as  follows:  Take  2' 2 
pounds  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  put  in 
a  pan.  Then  mix  together  -M  pint  gaso- 
line and  '4  pine  cresol.  Stir  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris  while  adding  tbe  liquid. 
When  thoroughly  mixed  the  mixture 
should  be  rather  crumbly.  Then  it 
should  be  dried  and  sifted,  then  it  is 
ready  for  use. 


MONEY   IN  GOOD  POULTRY. 

J.  W.   Beeson,   A.M.,  LL.  D..   President 
Woman's    College,    Meridian,    Miss. 

It  is  strange  that  people  with  only  a 
small  flock  of  poultry  do  not  .see  tbe 
advantage  of  having  thoroughbreds  of 
fine  strains,  even  if  they  have  only  a 
half  dozen  or  a  dozen.  If  one  asks  them 
why  they  do  not  get  blooded  chickens 
they  say,  "O.  I  do  not  want  them  for 
shows.  I  only  want  a  few  for  eggs  and 
chickens  to  eat."  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  blooded  chickens  that  have 
been  bred  up  for  years  will  give  them 
twice  as  many  eggs,  if  not  three  times 
as  many  as  a  common  scrub  chicken,  or 
even  the  crosses  and  mixtures  of  breeds. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  our 
small  farm  yard  or  city  yard  a  half  doz- 
en different  kinds  of  chickens.  It  is  a 
motley  crowd  with  no  attraction  to  the 
passer-by.  Tbe  owners  wonder  why 
they  get  so  few  eggs.     They  forget  that 


it  takes  80  eggs  to  pay  for  the  feed  of 
a  chicken  a  year.  If  a  hen  lays  less  than 
80  eggs  a  year  she  does  not  pay  for  her 
keep.  Very  few  of  the  common  stock 
of  mixed  breeds  or  scrubs  lay  that  many 
eggs  in  a  year. 

The  average  man  or  woman  does  not 
stop  to  think  that  a  common  chicken 
eats  as  much  and  is  as  hard  to  raise  as 
a  fine  blooded  chicken,  and  when  it  is 
raised  it  is  not  worth  over  20  or  40 
cents,  wdiile  a  blooded  chicken  is  worth 
from  one  dollar  to  quite  a  large  sum. 
Woman's  College  Poultry  Farm  sold 
one  chicken  for  $50  this  year,  and  that 
is  no  uncommon  thing  with  breeders. 
This  farm  has  some  White  Orpingtons, 
Black  Orpingtons  and  White  Leghorns 
that  cannot  be  bought  for  $50.  Fvery- 
body  can  raise  the  same  kind.  The  col- 
lege made  $500  from  12  White  Orping- 
ton hens  in  one  year.  Individual  breed- 
ers have  done   far  better  than  that. 

Let  us  grant  however  that  one  never 
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American  Poultry  Journal 

CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
Oldest,  Largest  and  Best  Poultry  journal  in  America 

iat  1874  .  72  to  244  Pages  fdrh  Issup,  or  About  2.000  Pages  per  Year 
Issued  the  First  of  Cach  Month  .  50  Cents  per  Year 

IT  IS  now  In  Its  42(1  volume  and  Is  getting  better  with  each  l.ssnft. 
It  Ks  the  only  ponltry  lonrnal  that  has  the  different  Htaiulard 
breedsorpoultrylllu.strated  In  colorson  Its  front  cover  each  month. 

It  tells  how  to  I)reed  and  ral.se  better  birds,  how  to  prevent  dis- 
eases among  your  IkK'k,  and  how  to  cure  the  aliments  of  your  birds. 
It  aids  you  in  every  way— tells  you  how  to  construct  i>oultry  hou.ses, 
how  to  run  Incubators  to  get  the  best  results,  and  how  to  raise  lit- 
tle chicks  after  they  are  hatched. 

Dr.  Prince  T.  WoodH,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  poultry, 
writes  exclusively  for  Aniericiui  Poultry  Journal,  and  conducts  the 
"Question  and  An.swer  Departrav»nt,"  "Poultryman's  Calendar" 
and  various  other  departments;  he  also  writes  some  striking  edi- 
torials each  month.  The  "Home  and  the  Table"  and  "Woman's 
Success  With  Poultry"  departments  are  con<lucted  by  Mrs.  Helen 
T.  Woods  and  prove  exc«>ptionall7  interesting  to  every  woman  wlio 
wishes  to  attain  succe.ss  as  a  goo<l  cook  or  in  the  i)oultry  business. 
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intends  to  sell  a  chicken,  or  an  egg; 
whv  feed  a  dozen  scrubs  that  will  lay 
a  few  eggs  a  year  and  those  at  a  time 
of  year  when  eggs  are  plentiful  and 
cheap,  when  half  that  many  tliorougli- 
breds  on  less  feed  will  gi\e  more  eggs 
and  all  the  year  round,  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  spring. 

Take  that  large,  beautiful  bird,  the 
Black  Orpington,  that  won  the  premium 
in  the  Australian  government  contest 
for  three  years  in  succession.  Tt  beat 
even  the  far-famed  Leghorn.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  large  size,  smooth  le^. 
graceful  shape,  healthy,  hearty,  plenty 
of  feathers  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  having  a 
bird  like  this.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  White  or  Ruff  Orpin:4ton,  too. 
They  lay  almost  as  well.  It  is  u  matter 
of  taste  as  to  color. 

Woman's  College  has  recentlv  import- 
ed S(ime  beautiful  pens  of  White  and 
Black  Orpingtons  from  iMigland.  the 
country  that  originated  this  bird  and 
that  lias  succeeded  so  well  in  perfecting 
it.  Say  what  we  will  al)out  our  achieve- 
ments, but  England  has  beat  us  breeding 
up  poultry.  They  give  more  attention 
to  detail.  Our  English  l)irds  won  first 
on  everything  in  two  large  shows.  How- 
ever. America  is  improving  fast  on  poul- 
try raising.  When  we  get  our  home- 
keepers  to  raising  thoroughbreds  instead 
of  scrubs  we  will  beat  the  world.  There 
is  great  satisfaction  in  having  a  Hock 
of  pure  white,  or  pure  black,  or  pure 
buff,  or  even  pure  parti-colored  birds 
on  one's  lawn  or  front  yard  or  even 
back  yard.  Let  us  sell  the  scrul)S.  get 
a  few  blooded  ones,  if  only  a  trio.  Don't 
mi.x  them.     Have  only  one  kind. 


CTiarcoal  is  not  a  food  for  fowls.  It 
is  simply  a  collector  of  impure  gases 
that  might  generate  in  the  crop  or  giz- 
zard of  the  birds.  Charcoal  is  a  puri- 
fier, not  a  food,  and  many  make  the 
mistake  of  giving  charcoal  to  the  birds 
in  with  their  food.  Have  it  pounded 
rather  fine,  about  the  size  of  peas,  and 
keep  it  in  a  clean  box  near  the  feed 
trough,  and  when  the  fowls  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  they  will  consume  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  use. 

Rend    the 
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Make  Pooltrr  PAY! 


Tflsts  show  where 
these  ehells  have 
been  used  —  dura- 
tion of  test  22  days 
— number  of  eRj^s, 
83;  weight  of  eggs, 
14  89.6  en^amnnes. 


egg  a  dav,  with  firm,  hard  shell-lesa  liable  to 
break  in  shipment. 

BeUe  Brand  Crashed  Oyster  Shells 

■apply  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  natural  form  and 
acta  aa  a  gnt,  making  them  superior  to  any  other 
poultry  food  on  the  market.  Write  for  Free 
Cataloflrue  to 

Louim  omKBB,     BALTimoRK.  mo. 
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SAVE  THE  SOIL. 


'"The  conservation  of  the  soil  is  the 
conservation  of  the  hasal  a.sset  of  the 
nalicn.  Only  hy  the  conservation  ot 
ov.r  soil  undiminished  in  its  fertility, 
can  we  hope  to  he  ahle  to  provide  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who. 
in  the  near  future  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  demanding  food  and  clothing. 
If  present  methods  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue it  is  certain  that  in  the  not  distant 
futur<"  this  country  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port .»nly  a  relatively  sparse  population." 

This  is  the  prophecy  made  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

"It  is  necessary  that  a  great  cam- 
paign of  education  l>e  inaugurated  at 
once  with  reference  to  conservation  of 
the  soil,  just  as  there  has  been  a  cam- 
paign of  education  with  reference  to 
the  conservation  of  the  forests,"  says 
President  Van  Ilise.  "The  task  is  an 
enormous  one,  indeed,  vastly  greater 
than  that  carried  on  with  reference  to 
our  other  resources,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  holdings  are  so  subdi- 
vided. But  the  campaign  of  education 
must  be  carried  on,  and,  as  a  part  of 
it,  the  laws  must  be  developed,  until 
we  reach  the  situation  where  no  man 
dares  so  to  handle  his  land  as  to  de- 
crease its  fertility. 

"Every  man  who  owns  a  farm  is  a 
trustee  for  the  nation  for  his  small 
property.  If,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
farm  goes  to  his  son  depleted  in  rich- 
ness he  is  as  truly  faithless  to  his  trust 
as  are  the  great  interests,  some  of 
which  think  only  of  present  gain,  and 
wastefully  exploit  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  Each,  in  proportion  to 
his  own  responsibility,  is  a  traitor  to  the 
nation." 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER. 

The  three  most  important  and  valu- 
able lessons  to  teach  a  horse  are:  To 
start,  stop  and  back  at  the  word  of 
command. 

The  three  most  important  conditions 
of  the  horse's  feet  are:  Strong  walls, 
elastic  frogs  and  unmolested  bars  at  the 
sole.     All   may  be  had  with  care. 

Three  enemies  of  the  feet  are :  Long 
toe  and  heel  corks,  large  nails  driven 
high  up  in  the  foot  and  the  rasping  of 
the  foot  to  fit  the  shoe. 

Three  essential  points  in  the  care  of 
a  horse  are :  Water  before  feeding,  give 
moderate  quantities  of  grain  and  hay, 
give  often  and  at  regular  intervals. 

Three  conditions  that  rapidly  wear  out 
a  horse  are :  Feeding  irregularly  as  to 
quantity  and  time,  watering  whenever 
convenient  and  rushing  him  into  his 
work  and  keeping  him  on  his  nerve  all 
the  time. 

Three  important  points  in  grooming  a 
horse  are :  Clean  coat  thoroughly,  and 
remove  all  accumulations  from  the  bot- 
tom of  feet. 

Three  important  things  in  regard  to 
shoulders  when  horse  is  at  work  are : 
Have  perfectly  fitting,  clean  collars, 
wash  the  shoulders  at  noon  and  night 
when  at  very  hard  work,  and  never  use 
sweat  pads  to  fill  up  any  deficiency  of 
the  collar.  Cork  lined  collars  are  the 
best.  Use  a  sponge  and  water  in  wash- 
ing shoulders,  keeping  accumulated 
sweat,  which  forms  in  little  ridges, 
where  the  collar  comes  in  contact  with 
the  shoulder,  removed. — IVcsteni  Horse- 
man. 


Here  are  some  "sciences"  the  girl 
ought  to  know  before  her  education  can 
be  considered  perfect: — Bakeology,  boil- 
ology,  roastology,  stitchology,  and 
mendology.  Some  scientific  names  are 
very  puzzling,  but  every  girl  will  know 
the  meaning  of  these. 


Live  today  so  that  you  can  look  out 
of  honest  eves  tomorrow. 


Make»25  {0*50  Weekly 
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FARM  DRAINAGE. 

Farm  (owners  throughout  the  country 
will  be  interested  in  the  plans  now  un- 
der way  to  promote  better  tileage  meth- 
ods, and  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
underdrainage. 

The  National  Drainage  Congress  in 
New  Orleans  in  April,  and  the  Drain- 
age Convention  in  connection  w^ith  the 
Drain  Tile  Exhibit  at  the  Coliseum  in 
Chicago,  March  7  to  12,  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  drainage  interests  at 
Springfield  and  various  other  meetings 
are  all  a  part  of  this  general  plan. 

Drain  tile  manufacturers  are  naturally 
interested  in  the  increased  use  of  tile, 
and  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  own 
business  interests  is  a  distinct  aid  to 
the  drainage  cause.  The  drain  tile  ex- 
hibit at  the  Coliseum  in  March,  there- 
fore, will  be  an  event  of  special  inter- 
est. During  the  same  week  a  Farm 
Drainage  Meeting  of  national  importance 
will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and 
a  National  Drain  Tile  Association 
formed.  This  meeting  will  be  addressed 
by  C.  G.  h^lliott,  chief  of  drainage  inves- 
tigations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  John  W.  Anderson, 
Woodland,  III.,  and  Prof.  A.  Marston, 
Iowa  State  College,  G.  W.  Thompson, 
of  ICvanston,  111.,  and  other  prominent 
speakers. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  drain  tile 
exhibit  wmII  be  the  joint  display  of  Iowa 
tile  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  an 
artistic  structure  erected  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  plants.  Other  exhibits  will 
be  made  by  many  drain  tile  interests, 
and  this  section  of  the  Show  will  be  one 
of  its  most  important  features.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
have  a  display  and  it  is  probable  that 
among  the  features  will  be  a  complete 
model  tile  drained  farm  showing  proper 
underdrainage  methods. 

Among  other  interesting  features  at 
this  industrial  exposition  will  be  a  full 
sized  clay  block  silo  which  has  been 
found  so  successful  and  economical  in 
Iowa.  These  silos  have  shown  remark- 
able stability  and  ability  to  protect  the 
silage  from  frost  during:  the  coldest 
weather.  This  type  of  silo  was  perfect- 
ed at  the   Iowa  State  College  at  Ames. 

Many  drainage  contractors,  drain  tile 
manufacturers  and  farm  owners 
throughout  the  country  are  planning  to 
attend  this  Exposition  and  Drainage 
Convention. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Harris  a  farmer  of  Harris, 
Mo.,  in  discussing  the  present  activity 
in  Ix^half  of  increased  tile  drainage, 
said, 

"If  rainfall  were  regulated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  crops,  conn'ng  when 
needed  and  withheld  when  not  needed, 
tile  drainage  would  not  be  vitally  nec- 
essary, though  in  such  a  condition  there 
w^ould  still  be  great  value  in  tile  drain- 
age in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
to  facilitate  cultivation,  promote  fertil- 
ity and  dispose  of  injurious  ground  or 
soil   acids. 

"However  rain  comes  without  measure 
of  necessity  doing  damage  in  its  ex- 
cess and  falling  short  of  needs  in  its 
small   measure   or   infrequency. 

"In  order  to  overcome  this  irregular- 
ity, providing  for  the  carrying  ofT  of 
the  excessive  measure  and  the  storing 
of  short  measure  for  future  use,  drain 
tile  are  a  recognized  necessity. 

"In  order  to  supply  undrained  lancls 
with  sufficient  storage  of  moisture  it  is 
necessary  to  suffer  the  loss  incident  to 
an   excessive   rainfall   for   a  number  of 


years  that  the  subsoil  become  saturated 
to  an  extent  to  provide  for  the  compar- 
atively dry  periods  which  are  seemingly 
sure  to  follow.  Deep  under  drainage,  or 
tile  drainage,  overcomes  tliese  troubles 
and  insures  a  crop  during  seasons  of 
abundant  or  excessive  rainfall  and  again 
during  seasons  of  drouth. 

"Let  us  follow  the  theory  of  deep  un- 
derdrainage, noting  the  claimed  benefits, 
trace  the  natural  laws  under  which  the 
benefits  work  out,  and  prove  to  our  sat- 
isfaction that  thorough  tile  drainage  is 
beyond  doubt  the  most  profitable  under- 
taking or  investment  possible  for  the 
agricultural  land  owner  to  make." 


A    GUIDE    BOOK    TO    SOCIALISM 
ISSUED. 

Present  Status  and  Probable  Future 
of  the  Movement  in  This  Country 
Discussed. 

Students  of  socialism  and  all  readers 
who  desire  a  history  of  .\merican  social- 
ism will  lind  an  admirable  guide  book 
in  Dr.  Jessie  Wallace  Ilughan's  work, 
entitled  "American  Socialism  of  the 
Present  Day,"  which  contains  an  intro- 
duction by  John  Spargo,  a  well  known 
Socialist  writer.  Miss  llughan  gives  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  pointing  out  both  its 
strong  and  weak  points  as  a  political 
organization  and  discussing  its  theories 
and  methods  of  procedure,  together  with 
the  positions  held  by  its  leading  expo- 
nents. 

Few  will  deny  the  fact  that  socialism 
has  become  a  force  to  Ik?  reckoned  with 
in  America,  and,  such  being  the  case,  it 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  and  un- 
derstand its  beliefs  and  aims.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  an  illuminating  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  movement  in 
this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
Miss  Hughan's  views  on  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  socialistic  parties. 
She  says :  "The  future  of  the  Socialist 
parties  in  the  L'nited  States  must  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  the  general  movement 
through  economic  development,  Imt  upon 
the  influences  which  may  affect  their  own 
internal  character  and  that  of  the  older 
political  parties.  In  the  present  some- 
what disorganized  condition  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  an  alignment  of 
forces  that  might  either  enlist  on  the 
side  of  socialism  the  power  of  the  radi- 
cals, or  else  range  the  latter  in  a  new 
party,  relegating  the  Socialists  for  an 
indefmite  period  to  the  third  or  fourth 
place.  Furthermore,  tbe  power  of  or- 
ganized labor,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, may  decide  to  remain  in  gen- 
eral, non-partisan,  to  lend  its  support 
definitely  to  one  of  the  old  parties  or  a 
new  radical  party  in  return  for  -services 
rendered,  to  organize  as  a  strictly  in- 
dependent labor  party,  or  to  accept  the 
oft-repeated  invitation  to  ally  itself  with 
the  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the 
Socialists  themselves  will  doubtless  be 
influential  in  effecting  such  party  read- 
justments. If  the  constrnctivists  con- 
tinue more  and  more  to  shape  the  So- 
cialist tactics,  the  lalK>r  unionists  and 
extreme  radicals  among  tbe  otber  par- 
ties might  find  the  intervening  step  less 
difficult,  and  join  with  the  working-class 
party  in  bringing  about  the  transitional 
Socialist  State;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
revolutionists  should  gain  the  majority 
among  American  Socialists,  the  support 
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of  the  militant  industrial  unionists 
might  be  held,  while  the  gulf  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  reformers  would 
be  likely  to  widen  until  the  inauguration 
of  a  real  class  war." 

The  author  goes  on  to  show  how  edu- 
cational and  other  cultural  institutions, 
such  as  church,  press  and  university, 
may  be  held  in  a  measure,  responsible 
for  the  future  of  socialism.  "Hostility 
on  the  part  of  these  forces,"  she  asserts, 
"tends  in  general  to  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  the  'intellectuals'  and  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  to  harden  the  party  or- 
ganization on  the  lines  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  to  render  the  revolutionist 
the  dominant  Socialist  type.  If  the 
movement  is  ignored  by  the  higher  in- 
tellectual forces,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  danger  that  socialism,  encoun- 
tering in  controversy  only  the  ignorant 
and  unscientific,  may  rest  satisfied  with 
the  unrevised  economics  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  win  the  su])i)ort  of  the  people 
by  superficial  propaganda  and  specious 
promises  of  a  millennium." 

Regarding  the  decline  of  the  intluence 
of  Marxian  teachings  upon  the  Socialist 
movement  in  America — a  subject  that 
has  aroused  wide  discussion — the  author 
gives  her  opinion  in  the  following 
words:  "That  which  calls  itself  Marx- 
ian socialism,  irres])ective  of  its  scienti- 
fic title  to  that  designation,  is  in  the 
United  States  laying  less  and  less 
emphasis  upon  theory.      It  is  itself  not 

(Continued  on  page   12.) 
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HEROISM. 

Who    bears    tlie    standard    into    thickest 
iight, 
Through  rain  of  shot  and  shell  moves 
ever  on, 
Nor  lets  it  waver  in  defence  of  right. 
Nor  turns  it  back  before   the   field  is 
won, 
lie  has  the  meed  of  praise 
In   shouts  the  people  raise 
When  he  returns  with  spoils  of  victory. 
In   age-outlasting  words 
The  sculptured  stone  records 
Deeds    of    a    strong    right    arm    and    a 
dauntless    l)ravery. 

Who  wears  a  glad  and  happy  look  the 
while 
His  frame  is  racked  by  torturing  dis- 
ease, 
Who  greets  his  days  of  anguish  with  a 
smile, 
His    nights    of   pain    as    cheerfully    as 
these, 
He  is  the  hero  grand 
Tt)  those   who   understand 
How  brave  it  is  in  silence  and  alone, 
With  not  a  comrade  near. 
With    not    a    rallying   cheer. 
To  fix  all  trust  in  powers  that  are  n<H 
of  one's  own. 


Roast    Ham. 


Wash  a  small  ham  and  soak  it  24 
hours  in  cold  water  changing  the  water 
four  times.  Trim  away  rusty  parts 
and  wipe  dry.  Cover  the  flesh  side  of 
the  ham  with  a  thick  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  place  it  in  a  baking  pan  with 
the  skin  next  to  the  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  25  minutes  for  every 
pound.  Every  ten  minutes  baste  with 
sherry  wine  until  a  half  pint  has  been 
used.  After  this  baste  with  the  drip- 
pings in  the  pan.  When  done,  re- 
move the  crust  carefully  and  peel  off 
the  skin.  Dredge  the  fat  of  the  ham 
with  bread  dust  and  garnish.  Serve 
plain  or  with  sauce. 


Dutch    Fruit   Cake. 


Scald  one  cup  milk,  add  one-third 
cup  butter,  one-third  cup  sugar  and 
one-third  teaspoon  salt.  When  luke- 
warm add  one  yeast  cake,  two  eggs  un- 
beaten and  3  1-2  cups  bread  flour,  or 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Cover, 
let  rise,  beat  thoroughly  and  let  rise 
again.  Turn  into  buttered  dripping 
pan,  let  rise,  brush  over  with  melted 
Imtter.  cover  with  butter,  sprinkle  with 
cinnamon,  sugar  and  currants.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


German   Almond   Cookies. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  until  light, 
then  add  one  cupful  and  a  half  of  sugar 
that  has  been  beaten  to  a  cream  with 
three  fourths  cupful  softened  butter. 
Add  a  cupful  blanched,  chopped  al- 
monds, one  tablespoonful  cinnamon  and 
three  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  hard  and 
drop  by  small  spoonfuls  onto  a  buttered 
pan,  putting  an  almond  on  top  of  each 
cake.       Bake   in    a   moderate   oven. 


Lemon    Pie. 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  hot  water, 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  thin  chips  of  the 
rind  sliced  in.  Boil  a  minute  or  two. 
Sknn  out  the  pieces  of  rind.  Thicken 
with  a  large  tablespoon  of  cornstarch 
in  water.  Add  butter  size  of  walnut. 
When  cool  stir  in  one  unbeaten  yolk  of 
egg.  Put  it  into  a  one-crust  pie  and 
bake  with  the  pie. 


Boiling    Eggs. 


,'\  new  method  of  boiling  eggs  is  ad- 
vocated by  many  cooks.  It  is  called  the 
four-and-four  method.  Put  water  into 
the  teakettle  and,  when  it  comes  to  a 
boil,  pour  as  much  into  a  porcelain  bowl 
as  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  eggs  to  be 
cooked ;  next  put  the  eggs  into  the  Iwvvl 
and  leave  them  for  exactly  four  minutes 
by  the  watch.  Of  course,  the  lx)wl  is 
not  on  the  stove,  nor  is  it  covered.  The 
four  minutes  up.  empty  the  water,  but 
leave  the  eggs  in  and  refill  with  fresh 
boiling  water.  Leave  the  eggs  in  this 
water  exactly  four  minutes.  On  taking 
out  and  opening  the  eggs  you  will  find 
them  deliciously  cooked  and  as  tender 
as  can  be. 


In   Washing  Woolens. 

For  woolen  articles  the  following  for- 
mula will  be  found  successful — woolen 
blankets  will  come  out  as  soft  and  fluffy 
as  when  new  :  Have  two  tubs  of  suds 
ready  of  as  near  the  same  temperature 
as  possible  and  as  hot  as  you  can  hold 
\our  hand  in  comfortably.  A  wringer 
is  a  necessity  in  washing  woolens,  as  it 
wrings  so  much  drier,  and  they  must 
dry  (juickly  or  they  will  shrink.  Put  the 
soiled  woolens  into  the  first  tul)  of  quite 
a  strong  suds  (it  must  be  frothy)  and 
and  then  pound  with  a  stick  or  s(|ueezc 
through  the  hands  until  clean.  Wring 
them  directly  into  the  second  and  some- 
what weaker  suds  and  from  that  into 
the  clothes  basket.  Do  not  rinse  in  a 
clear  water,  but  hang  them  up  immedi- 
ately.    Keep  them  warm  until  dry. 


To   Remove   Fruit   Stains. 

Tie  up  some  cream  of  tartar  in  the 
stained  part  and  then  place  the  linen 
in  a  lather  of  soap  and  cold  water  and 
boil  for  awhile.  Then  transfer  it,  wet. 
to  lukewarm  suds,  wash  and  rinse  well 
and  allow  it  to  dry  in  the  bright  sun. 
hjther  fruit  or  wine  stains  will  be  ex- 
tracted by  this  process. 

A  simpler  method  is  to  rub  the  stains 
when  newly  made  with  common  salt. 
A  third  is  to  mix  in  equal  quantities 
soft  soap,  pearlash  and  slaked  lime. 
Rub  the  stains  with  this  and  expose  the 
linen  to  the  sun  with  the  mixture  plas- 
tered on  it.  As  soon  as  the  stain  has 
disappeared  wash  out  the  linen  imme- 
diately, as  it  will  be  injured  if  left  on 
too  long. 

The  cow  that  is  poorly  fed  and 
abused  can  never  do  her  ancestry  jus- 
tice. 


A    GUIDE    BOOK    TO    SOCIALISM 
ISSUED. 

(Continued  from  page   11.) 

a  science,  but  a  popular  movement ;  and 
is  using  the  doctrines  of  the  class  strug- 
gle and  the  economic  interpretation  ot 
history  as  a  basis  for  an  ultimate  pro- 
gram, a  series  of  immediate  demands, 
and  a  summons  of  the  working  class  to 
either  constructive  or  revolutionary  ac- 
tion. Marx,  the  closet-philosopher  of 
'Capital.'  is  becoming  less  and  less  a 
factor  in  American  socialism.  Marx, 
the  revolutionist  of  the  'Conununist 
Manifesto'  and  the  opportunist  of  the 
'International,'  exercises  an  ever  strong- 
er influence  upon  the  rapi.dly  growing 
American  movement.  This  movement 
is  urging  its  program  and  tactics  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
is  for  economic  science  to  test  this  pro- 
gram and  tactics  and  guide  the  people 
in  purifving,  accepting  or  rejecting 
them." 

"American  Socialism  of  the  Present 
Day,"  by  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan.  John 
Lane  Company.  New  York. 


No  man  can  master  others  until  he  is 
perfectly    able    to    master    himself. 


A    lot    of   chickens   you    count    in    the 
egg  may  never  get  into  the  potpie. 


TO  READERS  OF  BLOODED 
STOCK  FARMER  WHO  CUT  THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN TO  ME  AT  ONCE  1  WILL 
GIVE  A  CASE  OF 

CREOLA    TALCUM    POWDER 

FOR  THE  TOILET  IT  IS  EXCEL- 
LENT—FOR SHAVING  IT  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR— SAMPLES  FREE— ASK 
FOR  THEM. 

A  SPECIAL  MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION  WILL  BE  SENT 
YOU,    TOO. 

TRUSTING  TO  HEAR  FROM 
YOU    AT    ONCE, 

I    AM,    VERY    TRULY    YOURS, 
ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec*y, 
The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S.  F.  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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UNCLE    SAM    A    CARELESS    LAND 
OWNER. 

[There  are  between  300,000,000  and 
350,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  whose 
chief  value,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
is  for  grazing.  There  are  some  20,000.- 
000  sheep  and  30.000,000  cattle  and 
horses  in  ^he  several  Western  States 
in  which  these  vast  ranges  are  located. 
About  20.000.000  sheep  and  25,000,000 
cattle  and  horses,  conservatively  valued 
at  $500,000,000  and  yielding  a  gross  out- 
put in  wool,  mutton,  beef  and  hides  of 
$150,000,000  a  year,  would  use  the  pub- 
lic range  under  the  proposed  leasing 
.  system.  Conservatively  the  revenue  from 
the  leasing  system  should  be,  say.  $10,- 
000,000  or  $15,000,000  a  year,  while  ad- 
ministration ought  not.  perhaps,  to  cost 
more  than  $3,500,000  a  year.  The  writer 
of  this  article,  who  holds  an  important 
administrative  position  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  write  upon  all 
that  concerns  the  Western  live  stock 
industry. — Editor.] 

Did  anyone  ever  stop  to  consider  what 
a  careless  land  owner  our  Uncle  Sam  is? 
To  say  nothing  of  his  timber  lands,  he 
still  owns  something  over  350  million 
acres  of  valuable  grazing  lands ;  pas- 
tures, if  that  word  appeals  to  any  luist- 
ern  reader  more  effectively.  They  are 
laying  neglected  and  abused  out  in  the 
Far  XW'st,  bringing  n(T  income  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  deteriorating  rapidly,  the 
open  conunons  for  all.  and  for  that  same 
reason  valuable  to  no  one  in  particular. 

A  few  years  ago  this  prodigal  Uncle 
of  ours  awoke  to  a  realization  that  his 
vast  stores  of  timber,  once  called  "inex- 
haustible," were  rapidly  nearing  their 
end.  Due  entirely  to  the  persistent  de- 
votion of  one  man.  public  interest  was 
aroused  and  the  remnant  of  our  once 
vast  forest  was  saved  from  utter  de- 
struction and  the  national  forests  of 
our  country  will  ever  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his   foresight  and  ability. 

Now  that  these  forests  have  been  given 
some  protective  care  public  attention  is 
being  turned  toward  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting from  destruction  another  great 
national  resource,  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  West,  lands  which  in  a  majority  of 
cases  are  not  now  and  in  all  probability 
never  will  be  available  for  homesteading 
purposes  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view. 

The  question  to  be  settled  is  not,  Can 
they  be  saved,  but  shall  they  be  saved? 
That  they  can  be,  is  absolutely  certain. 
That  they  shall  be.  is  a  matter  merely 
of  passing  the  necessary  laws  by  Congress. 

From  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers, 
down  to  the  present  day,  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  natural  grasses  atid  forage 
plants  upon  which  millions  of  domestic 
animals  are  annually  supported. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  grasses 
and  herbage  the  business  of  the  grazier 
was  not  developed  in  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  Ignited  States  to  the  ex- 
tent which  it  has  been  in  the  States  ly- 
ing west   of   the    Missouri    River. 

GREAT    CATTLE    COMfANIKS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  70's  the  West 
awoke  to  the  opportunities  offered  ff>r 
raising  cattle  upon  the  open  ranges 
which  lay  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
from  the  Mexican  to  the  Canadian  line, 
flreat  companies  were  formed,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  the  various 
enterprises.      For   a   few   years  millions 


were  made — principally  in  speculation 
and  promotion  and — on  paper. 

The  Western  stock  men  were  a  prodi- 
gal as  well  as  a  restless  lot.  With  an 
almost  unlimited  country  in  front  of 
them  they  resented  the  crowding  that 
began  to  develop  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant pushing  forward  further  and  fur- 
ther out  into  the  prairies  and  deserts. 
They  disputed  with  the  Indian  and  buf- 
falo the  occupancy  of  the  lands,  with 
the  result  that  always  follows  where  the 
white  man  comes  in  contact  with  his 
dark-skinned  brothers.  The  red  man 
and  his  friend,  the  buffalo,  melted  away 
and  eventually  the  stock  men  occupied 
practically  the  entire  country  between 
the  Missouri  and  the   Pacific. 

Hardly  an  acre  of  the  available  land 
was  left  unoccupied.  Ranges  that  for 
permanent  and  regular  use  would  have 
been  overstocked  with  one  cow  to  every 
hundred  acres  were  loaded  until  they 
were  carrying  one  to  every  ten  acres. 
In  their  mad  search  for  grass  they 
pressed  into  every  Western  State  and 
Territory  and  to  the  very  summits  of 
the  highest   mountain  ranges. 

Gradually  the  native  grasses  disap- 
peared. As  fast  as  a  blade  of  grass  ap- 
peared above  the  ground  some  hungry 
animal  gnawed  it  off.  A  few  owners 
sounded  a  note  of  alarm  but  the  most 
of  them  either  declined  or  failed  to  real- 
ize the  approaching  disaster  and  drifted 
along  in  fancied  opulence.  Then  came 
the  inevitable. 

EFFErTS     OF     DKO'JGHTS. 

Between  i88(S  and  1890  a  series  of  dry 
summers  and  severe  winters  brought 
ruin  to  the  industry.  All  over  the  West 
thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  went  into 
the  winters  never  to  see  the  spring  flow- 
ers again. 

From  that  time  on  the  business  of 
raising  live  stock  upon  the  open  ranges 
of  the  West  has  been  a  fluctuating  one. 
Man's  greed  to  obtain  something  for 
nothing  has  never  yet  been  alile  to  c(^n- 
tent  itself  with  a  moderate  profit.  The 
grasses  were  given  little  or  no  chance 
to  grow,  and  a  few  good  seasons  were 
followed  by  one  bad  year,  which  wiped 
out  all  accumulated  protits.  What  the 
winter  storms  didn't  kill  the  "bog  holes'' 
caught  in  the  spring. 

Along  the  early  eighties,  the  sheep 
men  began  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
ranges,  especially  in  the  northwestern 
States.  Gradually  they  forced  the  cows 
back  from  their  old  ranges  and  many 
long-headed  cow  men.  in  pure  self  de- 
fense, turned  their  cattle  into  sheep  and 
joined   the   ranks   of  the   wool   growers. 

Thus  the  ranges  were  divided  and  bit- 
ter range  wars  follf)wed.  Dead  lines 
were  drawn  by  the  cattle  men,  and  still 
exist,  across  which  no  sheep  man  could 
cross  his  herd  and  not  pay  dearly  for 
his  temerity.  But  in  spite  of  these  at- 
tempts to  curb  its  progress,  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  Western  ranges  has 
gone  ahead  almost  without  a  check, 
until  today  it  is  too  firmly  established 
to  be  either  forced  out  or  even  disturbed. 

Then  came  the  demand  for  s<mie  sort 
of  government  control  of  the  ranges. 
This  demand  came  at  first  from  the  cat- 
tle men  alone,  and  for  several  years  the 
sheep  men  refused  to  admit  its  value  or 
necessity. 

KESri-TS     ox      XATIONAI,     FORESTS. 

The  results  of  the  contr<il  of  grnzing 
upon  the  various  national  forests  have, 
however,  been  a  good  example  of  what 
could  be   accomplished  by  a   reasonable 
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control  of  the  use  of  the  ranges.  Con- 
flicts have  been  avoided ;  depleted  ranges 
have  been  restored,  and  it  is  the  boast 
of  the  forest  service  that  not  a  single 
hostile  shot  has  been  fired  between  the 
two  interests,  nor  any  stock  maliciously 
killed  on  the  national  forests  since  their 
establishment  gave  them  control  over 
the  grazing  of  the  millions  of  sheep  and 
cattle  using  the  forest  ranges. 

Today  many  of  the  leading  sheep  men 
in  the  country  believe  that  the  perma- 
nence of  their  business  will  \>c  guaran- 
teed by  a  general  supervision  of  the 
grazing  ranges  by  some  federal  authori- 
ty. The  only  question  in  this  matter  is 
the  one  of  its  enforcement.  On  this 
point  the  sheep  men  differ;  an  obstruc- 
tive majority  demanding  to  be  let  alone, 
although  admitting  the  prevalence  of 
many  of  the  ills  from  which  all  are 
suffering.  They  realize  the  case  is  ur- 
gent, that  the  patient  needs  attention, 
and  there  is  need  of  a  doctor  if  a  re- 
covery is  to  be  had.  But  they  can't 
agree  as  to  what  doctor  to  call. 

The  passage  of  this  law  has  been  re- 
peatedly urged  by  the  .American  Nation- 
al Live  Stock  Association,  and  bill  after 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
at  its  request  to  bring  about  government 
control,  only  to  fail  of  passage.  These 
bills  have  been  the  result  of  many  years 
of  careful  consideration  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  association  and  others 
interested   in  the  subject. 

THE  LA  FOLLETTE   BFLL. 

As  now  worked  out,  the  "La  Follette 
bill."  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
present  Congress  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette, meets  with  the  approval  of  this 
association  and  all  stock  men  who  be- 
lieve in  such  a  measure,  and  those  who 
do  not  l>elieve  in  it  are  frank  to  admit 
that  it  has  many  excellent  features. 

One  frequent  objection  to  the  measure 
is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter it  so  as  not  to  restrain  an  intending 
settler  from  taking  up  a  homestead  on 
the  lands  held  under  lease.  This  the 
friends  of  the  measure  believe  has  been 
carefully  considered,  and  that  no  hon- 
est, well-meaning  settler  will  find  in  it  a 
single  thing  to  bar  him  from  obtaining  a 
home  wherever  and  whenever  he  wants 
to   locate. 

The  impossibility  of  putting  such  a 
law  into  effect,  so  as  to  allow  sheep  to 
be  handled  under  the  present  methods, 
is  probably  the  most  cogent  reason  for 
the  opposition   of  many  sheep   men. 

They  admit  that  under  federal  regu- 
lations on  the  forests  much  good  has 
been  accomplished.  But.  and  here  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  their 
contentions,  the  forest  ranges  with  few 
exceptions  are  purely  summer  ranges. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Western 
range  sheep  men  to  have  to  drive  their 
herds  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  reach  their  winter  ranges 
in  the  fall  and  back  again  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  first  questions  the  sheep 
man  asks  the  advocate  of  the  control 
measure  is  how  such  movements  will 
be  handled  if  the  whole  country  is  under 
lease  to  various  persons. 

This  is  readily  answered  by  pointing 
to  the  way  the  forest  service  meets  a 
like  movement,  which  is  done  by  es- 
tablishing trails  or  drixcways  across 
the  forests.  Several  trails  or  drive- 
ways of  this  sort  are  used  by  the  forest 
service  that  are  over  sixty  miles  long, 
and  over  some  of  which  as  high  as  100,- 

( Continued  on  page  16.) 
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Our  Chssifkd  Jldvertising  Department 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  FARM  LANDS 


Pilgrim's     Monnment,     Cape     Cod.— 

Near  this  sppt  I  have  a  few  house  lots,  all 
surveyed  and  properly  recorded  with  Registry 
of  Deeds.  Would  you  like  to  own  one  of 
these  fine  lots  on  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Sold 
reasonable  and  on  easy  terms.  I  also  have  a 
hen  farm  near  here.  Write  for  information. 
Lorenzo    T.    Peabody,    Boston,    Mass. 


For  Sale.— Grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  dairy  stock 
and  poultry  farms.  Health,  climate,  society, 
schools,  churches  and  transportation  ideal. 
Crops  sure;  prices  right;  terms  to  suit;  postal 
brings  particulars.  Write  Brown  &  Fenwick, 
Perryville,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — $4,000  nine-room  dwelling,  out- 
house barn  and  twelve  acres  highly  cultivated 
land  on  beautiful  drive  four  miles  fro'\  c'7 
of  Augusta,  thickly  populated  neighborhood, 
schools  and  churches,  nearby  transportation 
facilities,  lovely  climate.  Address  T.  H.  Nor- 
rell,    1402   Gwinnett  St.,   Augusta,   Ga^ 

New  Conntry  Opened  by  railroads. 
Greatest  general  farming  district  known  in 
Texas;  fine  climate.  Where  Frisco  and  banta 
Fe  Railroads  meet.  Write  for  information. 
Richey-dcFreest  Land  Co.,  Wheat  Bldg.,  I-t. 
Worth,    Texas. 

South  Geornrla  bottom  lands.  Pecans, 
fruit,  poultry,  vegetables.  Only  $18.50  an 
acre.  $2.50  an  acre  cash  and  $1.00  per  month. 
5  acres  of  more.  Title  perfect.  No  interest 
or  taxes.  Write  Parker  &  Parker,  No.  42. 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

A  Prolllable  Investment.- 80  acres 
timber  and  grazing  land  for  sale  cheap;  5 
miles  from  Tanevville,  Mo.;  will  advance  rap- 
idly in  value.  Price.  $600;  $100  down  bal- 
ance $10  per  month.  O.  J.  Kunz,  3444  Itaska 
St.,   St.  Louis.  Mo. ^ 

640  Aere  "WyomlnRr  stock  ranch,  60 
acres  alfalfa,  well  improved,  gravity  water 
works  $12,500.  Would  take  stock  merchandise, 
nrefer'ablv  western  state  equal  or  less  value. 
W    E.   Bramel,  owner,   Sundance.  Wyoming. 


leo  Aeren  "Well  liOcated,  100  acres 
Elegnnt  Wheat  Land.  Price,  $1,800.  Owner 
must  have  $880.00  cash:  $320.00  can  run  from 
one  to  five  vears.  Will  take  automobile  if 
good  for  $600.00.  Kingery  Realty  Co.,  King- 
ery,   Kansas.  ^ 

Don't  Pay  Rent.  Own  a  farm.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Write  John  McGehee,  105  West 
Main   Street,  Urbana,  111. 


Come  to  the  Great  Artesian  Belt  in 
Texas,  where  strawberries  are  ripe  at  Christ- 
mas, where  we  grow  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, olives,  grape  fruit,  and  many  other  semi- 
trorical  fruits,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  and  two 
good  corn  crops  each  year.  We  will  pay  good 
commission  to  an  agent  in  every  county.  Land 
sold  on  your  own  terms.  Write  for  free  trans- 
portation oflFcr.  Security  Title  and  Guar.intee 
Company,  201  E.  Houston  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


Farm  Home*  in  Sunny  South  at  fraction 
usual  cost  through  Co-operative  Land  Clubs. 
Colony  600  successfully  located.  New  club 
l^'-sir-i^''*    members    invited.        Edw. 


MIIIT 


Miller.    Ru«kin.    Fla. 


RARE  COINS    AND   STAMPS 


f7.7«  Paid  for  Rare  Date  1853  Quar- 
ters. $20.00  for  a  Half-Dollar.  We  pay  a 
cash  premium  on  hundreds  of  coins.  Keep  all 
money  coined  before  1880,  and  send  10  cents 
at  once  for  our  New  Illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  Tt  may  mean  ynur  fortune. 
C.  F.  t.larke  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  14,  Le 
Roy,    N.    Y. 


2BO  Different  Stamp*.- 500  hinges  and 
album,  25c.  Wright,  35  Norton  St.,  Dor- 
chester.   Mass. 

112.00  Worth  of  Rare  stamps  for  25c. 
Palmer   Stamp  Co.,   Box   134.  Thorndike,  Mass. 


Two  cents  per  word  each  insertion.  Each 
letter  and  figure  counts  as  one  word.  You 
can  get  anything  you  want.  Sell  anything 
you  have  or  exchange  for  something  you  want. 
Cash  with  copy. 

MAIL  ORDER  INSTRUCTIONS.— If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  MAIL  ORDER  BUSI- 
NESS you  can  get  complete  instructions  for  a 
few  hours'  work.  Write  for  free  Booklet. 
Tells  how.  Address  M.  O.  Editor  Blooded 
Stock,   New  Market,  N.   J. 


Stamp  Catalofnie;  100  different  foreign 
stamps,  8c.  Powell  Company,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

Stanips,  100  All  Different,  loc;  30 
Italy  loc;  30  Sweden  loc;  20  Japan  loc.  F. 
L.   Toupal    Co.,   Chicago  Heights,   111. 


NURSERIES 


"Wanted.—  Reliable  man  to  sell  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  and 
berry  bushes.  Permanent  position.  Free  out- 
fit.       Brown     Brothers    Nurseries,     Rochester, 

N.    Y. 


Fnrni«TM,      T 

will     tell     you     how     to 

r.'iiso    potatoes 

without    buprs.    full    in- 

formation    on 

receipt     of    50o.        Write 

Home     Supply- 

Co.,    ^vw    RrlKhton,    Pa. 

Sliver  Star  Poultry  Farm,  Derry 
rhureh.  Pa.,  want.s  chicks  raised  to 
8  weeks.  At  6  months  will  pay  $1.00 
each.  Wonderful  payinp:  proposition. 
10c    silver   for   full    information. 

For       Sale — Sweet-clovor       seed,       or 
Bokhara     mellotus.         Best     fertilizinpr. 
hay,    ^rra^lntr.    and    honey    plant    known. 
For   particulars   write   to 
Mr«.  .1.  T.  ^InrdlM   &    Soiim.  Fnlmnuth,  Ky. 


Spray   Tree«    N«w 

while  you've  time  to  do  a  thorough 
job.  Don't  put  oft  till  busy  spring. 
Use 

t\r<;kt  nn  \>'d 

SCAl.K      IJKSTHOVF.R 

A  misclble  oil  that  destroys  San 
.lose  Scale  and  all  other  scales. 
Tt  spreads  on  contact  with  the  tree, 
thus  coverlnpr  every  part,  even 
those  missed  by  the  direct  spray. 
Endorsed  by  every  experiment 
station  where  tested.  Sold  by  pood 
dealers       everywhere.  Write      for 

free  booklet,  "Fall  and  Winter 
Spraying." 

Horticultural       C'hemiral      rompnny, 

141  So.   Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1>0    YOU    RAISK    RIG    CROPS? 

Do    VriU    Want 

TO     1\<RKASK     VOIR     YlKLUf 

Do    You    Know 
NATURAL     ROCK     PROSPIIATK 

will  increase  your  crop  yield  from 
50  to  75%?  Insist  on  your  Raw 
Phosphate  belnp:  pulverized  to  fine- 
ness that  98%  will  pass  through  100 
mesh  screen.  Write  for  prices  and 
guarantees. 

Federal   C'hemieal    Co.,   Ground   Rock 
Department,   <'oluml»la,   TennenMee. 


Stamps  TntaloKlnK  $2.50,  mounted  and 
priced,  postpaid,  25  cents.  J.  E.  Grafter,  New- 
ark. Ohio. 


Ilarred  Hoek«. — Thompson's  Imperial 
Hinplets.  Njtthinur  better  find  nothintr 
like  them.  Kf?p:.s,  $2.00  for  1.^;  $6.00 
for  50.  Send  for  our  booklets.  Out- 
trup,    78    Centre    St.,    OranRe.    N.    J. 


Farmn. — 5  and  10  acres  of  hi^^h  and 
drv  farm  land  near  Atlantic  City.  $100 
and  $200  and  up.  Only  $5  to  $fi  per 
month  until  paid.  Free  and  clear 
deed:  no  Interest.  Outtrup,  78  Centre 
St.,   Orange,   N.   J. 


The    Philadelphia    School    for    Nurneii, 
2219       CheHtnut       Street,       Philadelphia, 

announces  that  enrollment  for  the 
Sprinj?  classes  will  shortly  begin.  This 
institution  is  recognized  and  endorsed 
\)y  Uading  physicians  everywhere. 
Free  scholarships  in  the  Two  Year 
Course  are  available  and  provide 
room,  board,  laundering,  incidental  ex- 
penses and  ;raili*oad  fare  home  on 
completion  of  the  Course.  A  Home 
Study  Course  and  a  resident  Short 
Course  are  also  providtd.  The  School 
provides  full  instruction  under  safe 
and  wholesome  condui'.ns  and  opens 
the  way  to  almost  immediate  financial 
betterment  for  those  who  need  to  in- 
crease  their   earning  power. 

A  Special  Short  Course  Class  opens 
February  21st.  This  class  is  formed 
at  the  request  of  leading  physicians 
and  are  anxious  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  nurses  in  all  sections.  This 
is  an  opening  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  need  to  quickly 
prepare  themselves  for  self-support 
and  nursing  duty.  An  illustrated 
number  of  the  School  Bulletin,  which 
is  sent  free  to  interested  persons, 
gives   all    the  details. 

READ  THIS! 

With  the  December  number  many 
subscriptions  expired.  If  a  pencil 
check  mark  appears  in  the  Square 
below  it  indicates  your  subscription 
has  expired  and  that  a  prompt  remit- 
tance is  necessary  for  a  continuance. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a  revolution  in 
the  price  of  papers  and  magazines 
later,  as  the  publishers  can  not  con- 
tinue to  do  business  below  cost.  If 
you  appreciate  PROGRESSIVE  Meth- 
ods, as  to  legislation  and  public  mat- 
ters generally,  renew  your  subscrip- 
tion. 
THE  BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER, 
New    Market,    N.    J. 

Check    Mark.  l""! 


PURE    BRED    LIVE    STOCK    INDUS- 
TRY     OF      OUR      GREAT 
COMMONWEALTH. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

to  make  the  pure  bred  breeding  business 
a  drudgery.  If  you  are  a  breeder  of 
pure  bred  stock,  do  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  ordinary  sort,  but  make  your  berd  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
Keep  the  best  possible.  Keep  a  high- 
class  herd  bull  tbat  has  the  prepotency 
to  transmit  his  chnraclc-i.stics  to  bis 
progeny,  assisted  by  a  berd  of  good 
matronly  large  growtliv  r^ws  with 
plenty  of  scale  atid  bone  of  uniform 
smootb  thick  flesb  beef  type.  With 
such  a  berd  you  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  your  fellow  breeder. 

Each  year's  calf  drop  should  be  rig- 
idly sorted.  lnfcri<ir  bull  calves  should 
be  converted  into  steers.  The  females 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly  ;  while 
those  selected  for  breeding  purposes 
should  have  good  treatment  with  plenty 
of  good  feed  to  keep  them  growing. 
T  find  that  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
attention  should  be  given  the  calf,  espe- 
cially after  weaning.  T  find  that  what 
is  usually  lost  in  growth  is  scarcely  ever 
regained.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
roughness  of  good  quality  with  some 
grain,  such  as  oats  or  barley,  with  a 
mi.xture  of  bran  and  corn  chop.    But  by 
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all  means,  do  not  crowd  them  on  graiti, 
especially  corn.  Calves  to  be  properly 
developed  should  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. This  makes  them  very  rugged  and 
hardy.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  best  feeders  are  calves  that  have  the 
run  of  the  pasture  with  their  dams  with 
but  little  or  no  grain  whatever,  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  about  four 
months.  Even  if  you  expect  to  develop 
show  animals  of  them  I  find  this  is  the 
best  method.  With  plenty  of  grass  or 
hay  with  their  mother's  milk,  they  de- 
velop strong  digestive  organs  in  proper 
shape  to  respond  to  feed.  I  find  more 
bloom  on  calves  cared  for  and  finished 
under  this  kind  of  treatment  than  any 
other  method. 

As  a  rule,  bull  calves  can  be  put  on 
a  grain  ration  at  a  younger  age  than 
heifers  as  they  usually  take  more  exer- 
cise than  heifers.  If  cared  for  in  this 
way,  the  bulls  ^will  weigh  from  900  to 
1,100  pounds  at  one  year  and  be  ready 
for  market.  Calves  pushed  for  show 
purposes  should  probably  weigh  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  at  one  year.  The 
females  should  be  kept  growing,  as  a 
breeding  herd  of  large  thick  smooth 
cows  is  very  essential.  But  do  not 
breed  females  too  young.  They  should 
not  bring  a  calf  under  twenty-eight 
months.  Some  register  associations  will 
not  record  a  calf  from  a  dam  under 
twenty-four  months.  This  rule  appeals 
to  me  as  a  just  one. 

Keep  your  herd  in  bloom.  Do  not 
keep  more  cattle  than  you  can  take  care 
of  well  and  keep  them  in  fine  condition. 
Then  they  will  give  your  customers  a 
good  impression.  They  will  start  to  ad- 
vertise you  on  the  spot.  They  should 
be  kept  in  an  attractive  condition  at  ail 
times.  Usually  your  customer's  first  re- 
mark is  that  he  would  like  to  see  your 
herd  bull,  and  if  he  is  a  good  individual 
and  has  the  proper  breeding,  your  cus- 
tomer is  anxious  to  select  a  good  bull 
calf  or  a  few  females  by  him  or  some- 
thing bred  to  him.  If  your  bull  is  wor- 
thy of  being  called  one-half  of  the  herd. 
you  will  find  him  the  greatest  salesman 
on  the  farm.  He  has  his  owner  beaten 
a  city  block. 

SEASON    FOR    C.XLVING. 

T  find  the  most  profitable  calves  are 
those  that  come  along  in  January  or 
February.  As  a  rule  they  are  ready 
for  grass  when  spring  comes  and  the 
dams  give  an  abundance  of  milk,  and 
by  July  I,  just  l)efore  flies  become  l)ad. 
wean  them.  This  gives  the  mother  am- 
ple time  to  get  into  good  flesh  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  This  leaves  her 
in  fine  condition  for  her  next  calf.  Once 
every  twelve  months  is  often  enough 
for  a  cow  to  produce  a  calf.  She  can 
not  do  justice  to  herself  and  calf  with- 
out a  reasonable  amount  of  rest.  Hav- 
ing your  calves  come  in  January  or 
February  you  can  usually  get  your  cows 
bred  again  before  you  turn  them  otit  in 
pasture.  This  saves  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  labor  and  you  arc  less  apt 
to  have  any  miss  getting  in  calf. 

THE  SELECTION   OF  A    HERD  lUI.L. 

The  selection  of  the  herd  bull  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  a  breeder  has  to  con- 
tend with.  Breeders  difl"er  in  their 
opinion  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a 
typical  herd  bull.  Some  will  select  a 
bull  because  he  had  an  ideal  head,  oth- 
ers because  he  has  a  certain  sire  or 
pedigree;  while  still  others  will  choose 
one  because  he  has  great  length  or 
bone. 


Select  an  animal  that  suits.  Then, 
if  his  pedigree  is  right,  buy  him.  He 
should  possess  an  ideal  beef  type  with 
great,  strong  bone,  thick  flesh  and 
smoothness,  with  a  feeder's  head,  a  mas- 
culine character,  with  a  good  wide  and 
deep  body  and  two  good  ends.  You 
can  get  them  too  long,  but  I  have  failed 
to  get  them  too  wide. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a 
large  percentage  of  those  unusually  long 
bodied  bulls  are  very  short  in  quarters? 
J  prefer  a  bull  with  length,  but  he  must 
possess  thickness  and  he  must  possess 
length  and  be  deep  in  quarters  as 
well  as  in  body.  A  long  body  with 
short  quarters  does  not  set  well  up  in 
the  shoulders.  You  will  invariably  find 
a  well  sprung  rib  in   a  thick  beef  type 
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animal.  Avoid  patchiness.  Get  them  as 
smooth  as  possible  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  soft  hair.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  his  condition  as  to  the  ex- 
tent   of   his    advertising   possibilities. 

A  word  as  to  the  breeder's  charac- 
ter. He  should  be  strictly  honest  and 
upright,  represent  his  stock  exactly  as 
they  are,  be  friendly  to  his  brother 
breeders,  whether  or  not  he  breeds  the 
same  breed  of  cattle,  and  boost.  If 
your  friends  go  to  the  fairs  and  win. 
boost,  and  then  each  year  come  to  these 
annual  meetings  with  your  brother 
breeders,  get  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
and  then  we  will  all  boost. 


If    you    would    have    a    happy    home, 
drop  business   worries  on  the  doorstep. 
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The  Two  Fambus 

Stark  Books 


"Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book"  and  "Condensed  Stark  Year  Book** 

Two  splendid  volumes  which  tell  the  amazing  story  of  modem- 
day  fruit-culture.  They  tell  a  common-sense  though  sensational  story  of 
profits  made  from  commercial  and  home-orchards.  These  books  show  just 
what  you  can  make  from  a  Stark  Orchard.    They  are  both  free  Use  coupon. 

"Stark  Orcliard  Planting  Book*' 
The  Master  Book  of  Master  Minds 

Trustworthy  information,  compiled  by  our 
jrreat  Special  Service  Department,  given 
free  to  the  whole  world  •  Not  a  catalog:  or 
piece  of  advertisinj?  literature,  but  a  well  of 
information— as  the  authors  say: 

"The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  the  collection  of  the 
knowledsre  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  work- 
ing with  trees.  Many  have  had  scientific 
training.  All  are  rich  in  that  greatest  of  all 
^mo^Xg'Asq— practical  experience."  It  tells  the 
real  secret  of  success  in  orchard  planting. 


At  Planting  Time  Most  Mistakes  Occur! 

This  invaluable  book  explains  how  to  avoid 
failure  in  fruit  growing  that  is  directly  due 
to  costly  mistakes  made  when  the  trees  are 
planted. 

We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  here  the  price- 
less information  contained  in  this  valuable 
volume.  You  must  h^ve  the  book  itself. 
The  edition  is  limited  -the  supply  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  You  must  act  quickly.  Use 
this  coupon.  Or  write  a  card  or  letter  today, 
without  fail,  for  this  truly  wonderful  book. 

Stark's  Beautiful  Condensed  Year 

Book— "A  Biamond  Mine"  of 

Information 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Stark  Customers 

—  Special  Service  Department  advice 
to  growers. 

— Lower  prices  for  1912. 

—  Free  Books. 

—  Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning 
fruit. 

—  Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 

—  Freight  paid  on  orders,  flO  net  or 
more. 

—  Free  Boxing— Free  Packing. 
—Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 

— Three-quarters-of-a-century  r e  pu  t  a- 
tion  for  square  deal  behind  every  Stark 
product. 

—A  million-dollar  nursery  behind  every 
statement  made  andeveryStark  tree  sold. 


Here  you  will  find  the  boiled-down  tacts  on 
the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  rmall  fruit  plants, 
vines  and  other  nursery  products,  gleaned 
in  the  busy  lifetimes  of  these  great  horti- 
culturists. As  "handy"  and  indispensable 
for  experienced  orchardists  as  to  beginners. 

In  this  book  is  included  Stark  Bro's  com- 

?lete  catalog,  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
his  wonderful  book  adds  new  lustre  to  the 
three-quarters-of-a-ccnfurv  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  which  Stark  Bro's  have  won. 

YOU  Might    as  WeU  Have 

These  Two  Book  Treasures 

in  Your  Home.  They  Are 

Waiting  Here  for  You 

to  Ask  for  Them. 

Stark  Bro^s  Nurseries 
and  Orchards  Co. 

stark  Station 
Louisiana,  MUaouri 


What  Thos.  F.  Riggs  Says 

"Copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  recehred.  It 
is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic 
work  of  its  kind  ever  issued,  but  the  most 
practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  fruit  and 
other  trees.  The  text  is  unique  in  many  ways, 
especially  in  the  directness  of  statement  and 
the  absolute  worth  of  the  various  trees  and 
fruits  described.  It  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  fruit  grower."— Thos.  F.  Riggs,  Iowa 
Horticultural  Experimental  Grounds. 
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Of  Great  Assistance 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  hand> 
some  catalog.  It  is  the  most  comprehensnra 
of  its  kind  1  have  ever  seen.  The  color 
plates  are  beautiful,  and  of  great  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  fruit."— J.  O.  Lewis.  Wash* 
ington  Co.,  Tenn.  (3) 
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FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

stark  Bro's  Nurseries  and  ■ 

Orchards  Co.  * 

SisrkSlstion,  Louisisns,llia80«rl  \ 

Send  mo  free  books  without  ob>  | 

ligation  on  my  part.  ( 

• 

Address 
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UNCLE    SAM    A    CARELESS    LAND 
OWNER. 

(Continued  from  page   13.) 

000  sheep  pass  back  and  forth  each  year 
without  any  difficulty. 

HOW    LAW^     WOULD    WORK. 

Other  objections  to  the  measure  can 
be  handled  (|uite  as  well  as  this  one,  and 
while  at  first  the  whole  plan  may  seem 
to  have  many  difficult  points  to  over- 
come, they  will  utuiuestionably  be  read- 
ily solved  as  they  are  met. 

Under  the  proposed  law  the  charges 
for  grazing  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  four  cents  per  acre  and  a  minimum 
of  one-half  cent  per  acre  per  year,  aufl 
after  deducting  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration the  net  revenue  received  will  go 
to  the  various  States  in  which  the  land 
lies,  to  be  used  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses, schools,  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

That  such  a  law  can  be  enforced  on 
our  Western  ranges  goes  without  say- 
ing. Texas  owns  her  own  lands,  and 
twenty-tivc  years  ago  the  stockmen  of 
that  State  saw  the  futility  of  "free 
grass,"  as  compared  with  a  leasing  sys- 
tem. -Avd  after  a  period  of  investigation 
and  agitation,  with  much  bitter  opposi- 
tion, the  State  adopted  a  very  compre- 
hensive land  leasing  system. 

Today  T  doubt  if  there  is  a  single 
Texas  stockman  who  would  for  an  in- 
stant advocate  a  return  to  "free  grass" 
conditions,  with  the  constant  quarreling 
and  bickering  over  the  ranges  used.  Nor 
will  any  one  claim  that  the  passage  of 
the  Texas  law  prevented  in  any  way  the 
settling  up  of  the  State  by  bona  fide 
home  builders.  The  recent  tremendous 
agricultural  growth  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  proves  the  matter  without  further 
investigational  discussion. 

In  these  land  leasing  laws  the  United 
States  is  far  behind,  not  only  one  of  its 
own  States,  but  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. For  many  years  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  South  America,  and  lately 
South  Africa,  have  all  had  very  compre- 
hensive and  highly  satisfactory  systems 
for  leasing  their  unoccupied  public  hands 
for  stock  grazing  uses. 

As  for  the  Western  stock  interests, 
without  some  such  methods  for  preserv- 
ing what  is  left  of  the  ranges  and  re- 
storing their  fertility  and  value,  they 
are  now  on  the  downward  slope,  over 
which  their  movement  will  increase 
with  an  accelerating  ratio  of  spe^d  with 
every  passing  year. 

A    OlESTION    OF    MEAT. 

This  is  the  more  true  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry than  of  cattle  raising.  If  the 
American  sheep  raiser  is  to  maintain  his 
present  position,  not  only  as  a  wool 
grower,  but  as  a  meat  producer,  he  must 
adopt  modern  methods  of  handling 
sheep  such  as  are  in  use  in  every  other 
great  sheep  raising  region  in  the  world. 

In  Australia  one  herder  frequently 
cares  for  10.000  sheep  in  a  fenced  pas- 
ture, hi  the  West  it  takes  on  an  aver 
age  a  herder  to  every  1,000.  The  wages 
paid  and  cost  of  provisions  per  man  are 
approximately  the  same  in  both  countries. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  a  question  of 
meat  for  this  great  country  of  ours.  The 
Western  stockman  r.ither  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  Western  question 
entirely.  Me  refuses  to  see  where  the 
people  east  of  the  Missouri  River  ar'- 
interested  f)r  entitlcfl  to  have  a  word 
to  say  as  to  what  methods  should  be 
pursued  in  handling  the  remaining  pul;- 
lic  lands. 
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"Let  the  Western  people  say  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  Western  lands," 
is  their  cry.  But  with  the  whole  East 
looking  to  the  West  to  furnish  meat 
stuffs  for  their  consumption .  and  meat 
values  rising  each  year,  it  does  not  seem 
that  such  a  position  is  tenable. 

If  the  Western  stockman  will  not  take 
proper  care  of  the  public  lands  so  that 
they  may  produce  the  maximum  of  meat 
stuffs  with  the  minimum  waste,  then 
some  one  must  step  in  with  authority  to 
compel  such  careful  handling.  The  rest 
of  the  country  feels  that  the  Western 
stockmen  have  in  a  way  proved  their  in- 


ability to  use  these  lands  with  judgment 
and.  therefore,  ♦hey  must  pay  for  this 
needed  administration.  But — and  here  is 
where  their  position  is  absolutely  fair, 
they  do  not  ask  them  to  pay  more  than 
the  cost  of  this  administration  and  any 
balance  will  be  given  back  to  them. 
Could    anything   be    more   reasonable? 

These  statements  are  absolutely  incon- 
trovertible and  are  based  upon  facts  and 
figures  obtained  by  careful  study  of  the 
cost  of  handling  live  stock  in  countries 
where  land  leasing  laws  have  been  in 
force   for  many  years. — //'///  C.   Barnes. 
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g  An  I  H  C  Manure  Spreader 
m        Will  Save  Your  Farm 

^5  ''  I  ""Hii  whole  future  of  American  farming  depends  upon  the  farmers* 
^^i  X  attitude  toward  fertilizing.  Already  Middle  Western  farm  lands  are 
Im  issuing  a  warning  to  their  owners  by  producing  smaller  and  smaller 

Itltl  average  crops.  If  the  warning  is  not  heeded,  and  fertility  immediately 
Vm  restored  to  them,  the  lands  of  the  West  will  soon  be  in  the  same  list  as  some 
\^^  of  those  of  the  East — worn-out  farms. 

rfTjh  Immediate  action  is  imperative.  If  your  farm  has  not  yet  shown  signs 
Kw  of  reduced  production  you  are  fortunate;  you  can  save  it  without  a  long, 
y^  tedious  system  of  ui)building.  Whether  your  farm  is  "as  good  as  new  "  or 
\^i  not,  your  duty  to  the  soil  and  to  your  children— the  farmers  who  will 
m™  follow  you  is:  Practice  rotation  of  crops,  begin  using  an  I  H  C  Manure 
J^  Spreader  and  spread  enough  fresh  manure  each  year  to  replace  the  plant 
^=    food  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  previous  crop. 

il  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

j|)  Kemp  20th  Century,  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf 

J^4  are  best  for  the  work  because  they  get  100  per  cent  eflficiency  out  of  the 
XjgA  manure.  When  spread  by  an  I  H  C  Spreader,  one  ton  of  manure  will  nro- 
mra  duce  more  and  better  results  than  two  tons  spread  by  hand. 

W\  ' " ----- -^       


1  H  C  Spreaders  are  constructed  to  completely  pulverize  manure  and  to 
spread  it  in  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be  needed,  over  all  the  soil, 
at  the  same  time  requiring  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  driver  and  horses. 
They  are  simple  but  effective,  strong,  but  not  too  heavy;  and  exceedingly 
durable. 

The  beater  gears  are  held  by  a  single  casting  which  keeps  them  in  line 
under  every  strain.  The  beater  teeth  are  long,  strong  and  chisel  pointed. 
They  pulverize  the  manure  and  do  it  thoroughly.  The 
beater  is  long  enough  to  prevent  winding.  The  teeth  do  not 
rim  the  bars.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantages of  I  H  C  Spreaders;  every  one  a  reason  why  you 
should  buy. 
yM  The  I  H  C  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  I  H  C  Spreader 
^J  and  help  you  select  the  machine  best  ada|)ted  to  your  needs. 
BlfJl  Made  in  many  styles  and  sizes.  Get  catalogues  from  the 
local  dealer,  or,  write 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
CHICAGO  (I"cori»uraicd)  u     S     A 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  tofiiniisii.  frt'c  of  charge  to  all.  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.    If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions  concerninkr  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irriga- 
-,_^_   tion,  fertilizer,  etc.,  make  your  inquirii-s  specific  and  send  them 
^^.   to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Buildinj,',  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Reason — "Why  did  ynu  'Xwa 
your  parrot  away  The  poor  bird 
meant  nnthin^  by  its  profanity."  "[ 
could  >tand  it.s  profanity,  but  it  was 
learning  to  iuiitate  my  nei.uhb.M's 
rusty    lawn    uiower." 
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Newa  dispatches  from  Washington 
state  that  the  adnainistration  has  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  if  possible,  and 
a  suit  for  the  purpose  will  be  com- 
menced   immediately. 

There  is  not  another  nation  on 
earth  that  would  not  welcome  the 
Harvester  Company,  just  as  it  is,  as 
one  of  its  great  industries. 

Germany  is  devoting  her  time  to 
constructive  trust  malting,  while  the 
United  States,  with  something  that 
looks  like  fiendish  glee,  is  slashing  at 
the  veins  of  trade  and  industry  by 
trust   busting. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
this  country  ought  to  help  honest 
business,  as  well  as  to  restrain  mon- 
opoly. As  has  been  well  said  of  our 
government:  "We  have  an  arm  for 
destruction,  but  none  for  construc- 
tion." 

The  worst  monopoly  we  have  in  this 
country  today  is  the  political  monop- 
oly. Because  of  this  trust  busting 
monopoly  we  are  having  dull  times 
for  business. 

The  Harvester  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  producers  of  farm 
machinery  in  the  world,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  a  monopoly.  Its  trade 
is  as  wide  as  the  grain-producing  areas 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  assistance 
in  growing  the  food  supply  of  con- 
sumers everywhere,  and  the  demand 
for  food  is  more  pronounced  than  ev- 
er before. 

Is  this  the  time  to  cripple  the  Har- 
vester Company  by  politicians  who 
think  it  is  popular  to  crush  out  of 
existence  all  big  business?  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  food  supply  shall  be 
certain  and  abundant.  Without  such 
great  manufacturing  concerns  as  the 
Harvester  Company,  this  is  impos- 
sible. 

We  are  past  the  day  of  production 
on  a  small  scale;  large  supplies  of 
food  are  vitally  necessary;  they  can 
be  produced  only  by  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery;  and  such  con- 
cerns as  the  Harvester  Company 
should  be  welcomed  rather  than  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  self-evident  to  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  self-blinded  politicians,  that 
large  combinations  of  capital,  that 
pay  good  wages,  can  develop,  manu- 
facture and  distribute  better  ma- 
chinery, at  a  less  cost,  than  the  small 
concerns,  the  little  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  competing  to  put  each 
other  into  bankruptcy. 


MARK   TWAIN    BESIEGEU. 

Abturd,  Impudent,  Touching  Requests 
Were  Always  Pouring  In. 
Mark  Twain  paid  for  his  celebrity  In 
the  amount  of  "freak"  mail  received 
by  him,  according  to  Albert  ijiclow 
Paine,  his  biographer,  writing  in  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

"He  was  in  a  constant  state  of 
siege,"  says  Mr.  Paine,  "besought  by 
all  varieties  and  condittbns  of  human- 
ity for  favors  such  as  only  human  need 
and  abnormal  ingenuity  can  invent. 
His  ever  increasing  mail  presented  a 
marvelous  exhibition  of  the  humau 
species  on  undress  parade. 

"Young  men  wrote  recjuesting  verses 
or  sentiments  to  be  Inscribed  in  young 
ladles'  autograph  albums.  Young  girls 
wrote  asking  him  to  write  a  story  of 
his  life  to  be  used  as  a  school  composi- 
tion. Men  starting  obscure  papers 
coolly  Invited  him  to  lend  tlieni  his 
name  as  editor,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  be  put  to  no  trouble  and  that  it 
would  help  advertise  his  books.  A  fruit- 
ful humorist  wrote  that  he  had  invent- 
ed some  5,000  puns  and  invited  Mark 
Twain  to  father  this  terrible  progeny 
In  book  form  for  a  share  of  the  re- 
turns. The  list  is  endless.  He  said 
once: 

"  'The  symbol  of  the  race  ought  to 
be  a  human  being  carrying  an  ax,  for 
every  human  being  has  one  concealed 
about  him  somewhere  and  is  always 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  gi-ind  It.' 

"Letters  came  queerly  addressed. 
There  Is  one  envelope  still  in  existence 
which  bears  Clemens'  name  in  elalv)- 
rate  design  and  a  very  good  silhouette 
likeness,  the  work  of  some  talented 
artist.  'Mark  Twain,  United  States,' 
was  a  common  address.  'Mark  Twain, 
Somewhere,'  mailed  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try, reached  him  promptly,  and  'Mark 
Twain,  Anywhere,'  found  Its  way  to 
Hartford  in  due  season. 

"Then  there  was  a  letter  (though 
this  was  later;  he  was  abroad  at 
the  time)  mailed  by  Brander  Matthews 
and  Francis  Wilson,  addressed  'Mark 
Twain.  fJod  Knows  Where.'  It  found 
him  after  traveling  half  around  the 
world  on  its  errand.  In  his  answer 
he  said,  'He  did.'  Then  some  one  sent 
him  a  letter  addressed  'The  Devil 
Knows  Where.'  This  also  reached  him, 
and  ho  answered,  'He  did  too.' 

"Surely   this   was  the  furthest  horl- 
lon  of  fame." 


sumed,  "hit  on  a  new  variety  of  cathode 
rays,  he  announced  his  discovery  in 
these  terms:  'Of  an  orthocathodic  char- 
acter,  a  deflectable  fluorescifient  ex- 
citant; of  a  paracathodic  character,  a 
deflexible  fluorescifient  nonexcitant;  of 
a  diacathodic  character,  a  nondeflecta- 
ble  fluoresciflent  nonexcitant;  of  an 
Isocathodic  character,  a  deflectable, 
non fluoresciflent  nonexcitant'— and  sc 
on  for  forty  or  fifty  pages." 

He  Certainly  Liked  Oysters. 
A  mighty  oyster  eater  figures  in  the 
"Physiologic  du  Gout."    ''While  I  was 
at  Versailles,"   writes  Brillat-Savarin, 
"I    frequently    met   M.    Laperte,   who 
was   very   fond   of  oysters,   but  com- 
plained iie  could  never  get  his  fill  of 
them.     I  resolved  to  satisfy  him  for 
once  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  I  kept 
company   up  to  the  third  dozen  and 
then  allowed  him  to  go  on  alone.    He 
swallowed   oysters  steadily   for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  I  had  to  stop  him 
after  the  thirty-second  dozen,  just  as 
he  remarked  that  he  was  beginning  to 
enjny  his  treat.  We  dined,  and  Laperte 
acquitted  himself  with  the  vigor  and 
appetite  of  a  man  who  had  long  been 
Tasting."— London  Chronicle. 


Scientific  Language. 
"No  wondjM-,"  said  a  poet,  "that  n(» 
one  cares  to  road  the  works  of  Ha«M'kel, 
Darwin,  Spencer.  Huxley  and  so  on. 
These  men  have  much  to  say,  but  tliey 
don't  know  how  to  say  it.  Tliey  have 
never  taken  the  time  to  learn  to  write." 
He  drew  his  notebook  from  his  pocket. 
"When    Professor   Thompson,"    he   re- 


A  Remarkable  Fortress. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Madagascar 
Is  the  most  remarkable  natural  fortress 
In  the  world.  It  Is  occupied  by  a  wild 
tribe  who  call  themselves  the  people 
of  the  rocks.  The  fortress  Is  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  rock  of  enormous  size. 
1,000  feet  high  and  eight  square  miles 
In  area.  Its  sides  are  so  steep  that  it 
cannot  be  climbed  without  artificial 
means.  Within  It  is  hollow,  and  the 
only  entrance  is  by  a  subterranean 
passage. 


A  River  of  Death. 
Before  the  English  occupation  of  In- 
dia  it  was  estimated  that  the  Ganges 
carried  to  the  sea  every  year  1,000,000 
dead  bodies.  It  was  then  considered 
by  the  Hindus  that  the  happiest  death 
was  one  found  in  its  waves,  and  all 
pious  Hindus  who  could  do  so  were 
carried  to  its  banks  and  placed  in  Its 
waters  to  die.  The  decaying  carcasses 
along  its  banks  were  probably  respon- 
sible in  no  small  degree  for  the  pesti- 
lences which  formerly  desolated  the 
peninsula. 

Mexican  Cacti. 
Mexico  has  a  cactus  which  grows 
toothpicks;  another,  ribbed  and  thick- 
ly set  with  toothpick  spines,  which  fur- 
nishes the  natives  with  combs.  There 
is  another  cactus  the  long  curved  spines 
of  which  resemble  fishhooks.  There  is 
another  which  Is  an  almost  perfect  imi- 
tation of  the  sea  urchin.  Still  another 
resembles  a  porcupine.  There  is  anoth- 
er covered  with  long  red  hair  which 
is  nicknamed  the  "red  headed  cactus." 
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A  Dry  Antw«r. 

William  the  Conqueror's  son  Robert 
asked  to  be  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy  in  his  father's  life- 
time. But  to  this  demand  William  the 
Conqueror  replied  dryly: 

"It  is  not  my  custom  to  take  off  my 
clothes  before  lam  ready  to  go  to  bed." 


It  Had  B««n  Read. 
First  Jeweler— I  have  had  proved  to 
me  that  advertising  brings  results. 
Second  Jeweler— How?  First  Jeweler 
—Yesterday  evening  I  advertised  for  a 
watchman,  and  during  the  night  my 
shop  was  ransacked  by  burglars.— Lon- 
fon  Opinion. 


An  Exampla. 
"John,  what  does  It  mean  to  'play*  a 
ash  before  landing  It?"  "You  know 
how  3'ou  refused  me  four  times  before 
you  accepted  and  married  me?  It's 
the  same  thinir''— Houston  Post. 


Diffarant. 
H«— I  don't  see  what  you're  sore 
About.  I  merely  said  you  never  told 
tny  one  your  age.  She— You  didn't.  You 
•aid  I  was  a  woman  of  untold  age.— 
flt.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 


STATEMENT  OF  CYRUS  H.  McCOR- 

MICK,  PRESIDENT  OF  INTER- 

NATIONAL    HARVESTER 

COMPANY. 


April    29,    1912. 

The  International  Harvester  case 
differs  radically  in  its  facts  from  all 
the  so-called  "trust"  cases  heretofore 
decided  under  the  Sherman  Law.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  was 
organized  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  economy  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  harvesting  machinery,  and 
of  increasing  the  foreign  trade.  It 
had  no  water  in  its  capitalization,  and 
it  has  earned  only  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  its  capital,— less  than  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average. 
The  prices  of  its  machines  are  now 
substantially  the  same  as  in  1902, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent,  in  raw  material  prices  and  30 
per  cent,  in  wages.  The  Company 
has  caused  a  large  saving  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  the  cost  of  agricultur- 
al implements.  It  has  increased  the 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments fourfold  in  nine  years;  its  for- 
eign sales  in  1911  were  over  $42,000,- 
OOO.  It  has  not  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  Its  treatment  of  its 
customers,  its  employes,  its  agents 
and  its  competitors  has  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  highest  standard  of 
ethics  and  honorable  business  meth- 
ods. To  the  farmer,  it  has  given  bet- 
ter service  and  better  machines;  to 
agents  and  dealers,  a  less  hazardous 
and  fluctuating  business;  and  to  it? 
employes  it  has  given  higher  wages, 
improved  and  sanitary  working  con- 
ditions, insurance  against  sickness, 
accident  and  old  age,  and  a  share  in 
the   profits. 

The  charges  of  misconduct  found 
in  the  bill  have  been  met  and  dis- 
proved by  the  Company  in  other 
cases;  and  they  will  again  fail,  be- 
cause they  are  untrue.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  in  a  suit  in  which 
these  charges  were  fully  gone  Into, 
said: 

"On  the  whole,  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany has  not  used  its  power  to  op- 
press or  injure  the  farmers  who  are 
its  customers." 

And  again: 

"The  price  of  harvesting  machines 
has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  cost  of  construction  or 
the  increased  merit  of  the  machines, 
and  Respondent  has  brought  other 
farm   implements   into  trade." 

"The  evidence  also  shows  that  the 
machines  manufactured  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  have 
been  greatly  improved  In  quality  and 
the  item  of  repair  material  has  been 
reduced  in  price  and  placed  within 
closer  reach  of  the  farmer." 

The  organizers  of  this  Company  act- 
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ed  under  the  advice  of  able  counsel, 
and  in  the  sincere  belief  that  they 
were  violating  no  law.  If  under  later 
decisions  it  should  be  held  that  the 
iaw  was  violated,  it  could  only  be 
through  the  creation  of  a  power  to 
oppress  which  has  never  been  exer- 
cised. 

More  than  six  years  ago  the  Com- 
pany asked  for  its  investigation  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and 
opened  all  its  books  and  records  for 
inspection,  and  furnished  all  informa- 
tion requested.  No  suggestion  of  any 
change  in  its  business  methods  has 
been  made  to  it  by  the  Government  at 
any  time.  Recently,  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  whole  situation  has 
been  had  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  and  the  Company, 
in  an  honest  desire  upon  both  sides 
to  avoid  litigation.  Some  plan  may 
yet  be  found  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  protracted  litigation 
by  satisfying  the  claims  made  under 
the  Sherman  Act  without  seriously 
impairing  the  economic  advantages 
and  benefits  secured  by  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Company.  No  form  of 
reorganization,  however,  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  Government  which  seemed 
practrically  possible. 

The  Government  has  been  careful 
to  avoid  embarrassment  to  the  for- 
eign business  from  the  litigation;  the 
bill  makes  no  attack  upon,  and  seeks 
no  change  in,  the  export  business  of 
the  Company.  The  filing  of  the  bill 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
Company's  carrying  on  Its  business 
the  same   as   heretofore. 


Baauty  Tipa. 

Flesh  color  is  the  l)est  powder  tint 
for  most  complexions.  A  plain  rice 
powder  can  be  bought  for  25  cents  a 
box.  It  is  generally  pure  and  sticks  to 
the  skin  better  than  ordinary  talcum 
powder. 

Miniature  silk  roses,  perfumed  with 
any  desired  sachet  powder,  come  all 
ready  to  sew  in  the  top  of  the  corset, 
within  the  top  of  a  sleeve  or  anywhere 
where  a  bit  of  perfume  may  be  con- 
cealed to  lend  its  sweetness  to  the  cos- 
tume. These  little  sachet  roses  come 
In  white  and  in  pink,  and  a  set  of  them 
make  a  charming  gift  for  a  dainty  girl. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  combined  with 
salt,  is  a  powerful  bleach,  but  should 
be  used  only  in  extreme  cases.  Wet 
the  brush  with  peroxide  and  sprinkle 
on  a  little  dry  salt.  Do  not  use  this 
bleach  oftener  that  necessity  demands. 
Powdered  char.-oa!  Is  not  so  powerful, 
hut  Is  much  safer. 


Makers  io '50  Weekly 


sflliDg  II. r  Autonut'C  Combination  Tool  in 
y  lirhomrrouiily.  A  Feotr  Builr1«r's  Tool 
Pn,\  Tullcr,  Killing  l^rk.  Vice,  Wrtnch.  etc. 
\J%rri  liy  Farmrn.  Tcam«rrs,  la  Fartoriet, 
Win».  Mints,  ric.  Weight  24  lb«.  Caparity  3 
tons.  No  rxperiencF  B«rr«ury.  Free  inxtntc- 
tioo.  Vrife  fnr  specUl  offer  to  live  SffeMt. 
Seni\  no  monev  Name  county  where  vow  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK   fcOaiMWY 

^■•«  aa  oi— wfi«td.  iM. 
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MIXED  GRAIN  FOR 
FATTENING  HOGS 


A  subscriber  who  has  a  bunch  of 
shoats  weighing  about  seventy-five 
pounds  asks  for  information  concern 
ing  the  cheapest  grain  mixture  that 
can  be  used  in  malcing  rapid  growtli 
nud  large  gains,  says  Iowa  Homestead. 
He  says  that  barley  is  worth  45  cents 
a  bushel,  rye  G8  cents,  corn  70  cents 
and  oats  30  cents,  while  oil  meal  sells 
for  $2  per  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  a  combination  of  feeds  that 
sliould  enable  a  good  feeder  to  get 
good  gains  on  a  bunch  of  healthy  hogs. 
Oilmeal,  at  the  figure  mentioned,  is 
very  high  In  price,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season  while  grass  is  available 
we  cannot  recommend  it  very  strongly, 
because  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
throw  away  the  entire  profit  of  a  feed 
ing  period  by  using  too  much  oilmeal. 

A  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  barley,  rye  and  corn,  with  all  the 
grains  fed  whole  and  soaked  for  twen- 


<  ^ 


The  quality  of  Berkshire  grades 
and  crosses  is  unusually  high,  says 
H.  T.  Morgan  In  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman. Thoy  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  profitable  killers,  cutting 
out  good  hams,  tidy  shoulders,  ex- 
tra good  backs  and  loins,  with  a 
high  pro|iortion  of  side  and  belly 
cuts.  In  fact,  many  Berkshire 
grades  are  almost  ideal  bacon  hogs. 
The  demand  both  from  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  is  for  lighter, 
leaner  meats,  finished  at  earlier 
ages.  Berkshires  are  right  In  line 
with  this  demand,  as  they  will 
stand  liberal  feeding  and  come  to 
market  at  eight  or  ten  months  in 
prime  condition  for  slaughter  with- 
out being  overfat. 


ty-four  hours,  will  be  found  to  be  pal- 
atable, and  we  believe  it  can  be  fed 
advantageously  once  or  possibly  twice 
a  day.  It  will  increase  its  palatability 
if  one  part  of  oilmeal  is  mixed  with 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  this  combina- 
tion. As  barley  jnid  rye  are  rirlier  in 
flesh  forming  constituents  than  corn, 
these  lu'ii»  to  It.ilance  tlie  ration  jind 
lessen  the  necessity  of  adding  high 
priced  coin'cntratcs.  If  a  grinding  out- 
fit is  available  wc  b<»llcve  it  will  pay, 
and  pay  well,  to  grind  the  bnrh'y  and 
rye,  in  which  case  it  <an  be  nuide  into 
a  thick  slojt  and  fed  to  gooil  advantaw** 


in  that  way.  It  might  be  practical  also 
to  grind  oats  and  use  a  combination 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  barley,  oats, 
rye  and  corn,  but  in  some  instances  ob- 
jection is  raised  to  oats,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  hulls  often  irritate  the 
lining  of  the  throat  and  induce  a  great 
deal  of  coughing.  Because  of  this  many 
successful  swine  breeders  do  not  ad- 
vise the  use  of  oats  under  any  circum- 
stances. Whether  the  grain  is  soaked 
whole  or  ground  and  fed  in  the  form 
of  slop,  we  would  not  in  either  case 
advise  using  the  mixture  alone,  but 
would  recommend  feeding  a  little  dry 
corn  at  least  once  a  day.  # 

If  these  hogs  have  access  to  i^ass  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  heavily  on 
grain  during  the  next  two  months  un- 
less it  is  the  intention  to  finish  them 
for  market  as  early  as  possible.  They 
ought  to  do  well  during  the  next  few 
weeks  on  good  grass  and  two  pounds 
of  grain  a  day  each,  and  on  this  ration 
they  ought  to  make  gains  amounting  to 
very  nearly  one  pound  daily  each. 


An  Exptriment  With  Rape. 
In  Wisconsin  two  tests  of  the  value 
of  rape  for  growing  hogs  were  made, 
the  first  with  Poland  Chinas  and  the 
second  with  Chester  Whites.  In  each 
case  the  pigs  were  divided  into  two 
lots,  one  of  which  received  grain  with 
rape  pasture  and  the  other  grain  alone. 
In  the  first  trial  the  pigs  on  rape  con- 
sumed 710  pounds  less  of  corn  and  352 
pounds  less  of  middlings  in  making 
859  pounds  of  gain.  In  the  second 
trial  the  rape  hogs  consumed  88<> 
pounds  less  of  corn  and  444  iwunds 
less  of  middlings  in  making  1,00(5 
pounds  of  gain.  Summarizing  the  re- 
sults, it  was  found  that  an  acre  of  rape 
for  hog  pasture  is  equivalent  to  2,G0O 
pounds  of  grain  for  pig  feeding,  and 
the  pigs  do  their  own  harvesting. 


Treatment  For  Cracked  Teats. 
Treat  the  cow  wit*i  cracked  teats 
with  utmost  kindness,  says  tlie  Farm 
Journal.  The  extreme  pain  from  them 
will  cause  her  to  hold  up  her  milk  and 
finally  go  dry.  If  necessary  to  wash 
her  udder,  dry  it  perfectly  with  a  soft 
linen  towel.  Grease  the  teats  with 
mutton  tallow  or  honey  and  lard  or 
vaseline.  Always  milk  with  dry 
hands.  The  care  of  the  dairy  should 
be  given  a  proper  place  In  the  routine 
of  the  farm  work,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  witii  it.  If  a 
cow's  udder  is  inflamed  from  any 
cause,  bathe  with  water  as  hot  as  you 
"an  bear  on  your  hands. 


Stable  Sanitation. 
New  times  call  for  new  methodr..  it 
d«>es  not  seem  long  since  many  of  us 
wtre  opposing  the  silo  and  raising  all 
manner  of  objections  to  ensilage, 
wliich  many  held  was  as  immoral  as 
beer.  But  the  silo  has  come  to  stay, 
and  presently,  too,  sanitary  stable 
methods  will  l)ecomc  universal.— Farrn 
lourual. 


BRAVERY  AS  A   GIFT. 

B^doHJns  Do  Not  Look  Upon  Coward- 
ice as  a  Disgrace. 

The  idea  that  nothing  is  so  disgrace- 
ful  as  cowardice  is  one  that  is  not  held 
by  all  races.  Among  the  Bedouins  a 
Bheik  may  be  the  leader  of  bis  tribe 
only  in  peace.  When  there  is  war  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  relinquish  his 
leadership  to  the  fighting  sheik. 

"I  have  not  the  gift  of  courage,"  once 
said  an  Arab  chief  to  an  Englishman, 
apologizing  for  not  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  that  he  had  sent  to 
attack  another  tribe. 

The  Englishman  learned  that  these 
nomads  esteem  personal  bravery  as  a 
gift,  for  the  want  of  which  a  man  is 
no  more  to  be  censured  than  he  is  to 
be  blamed  for  not  being  handsome. 

A  Bengali  says,  without  the  least 
sense  of  shame,  "I  am  timid."  Yet  he 
will  meet  death,  even  when  It  ap- 
proaches in  the  form  of  the  hangman, 
•••7ith  the  composure  of  a  martyr. 

The  following  instances  illustrate 
strikingly  this  double  nature  of  the 
Bengali.  *%      *.. 

A  native  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  killing  his  wife.  On  the  morning 
of  the  execution  the  oflBcer  who  was 
superintending  the  hanging  entered 
the  condemned  man's  cell.  Instead  of 
finding  him  crouching  in  terror  he  was 
surprised  to  be  greeted  with  a  low  bow 
and  a  request. 

The  man  wished  for  some  sweet- 
meats with  which  to  refresh  himself 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  They  were 
ordered,  and  on  their  arrival  the  pro- 
cession set  out. 

The  doomed  man  ate  the  sweetmeats 
with  a  relish  as  he  calmly  walked 
along  the  way  of  death.  When  the 
gallows  was  reached  the  crowd  which 
had  followed  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  man  waited  a  few  sec- 
onds to  finish  the  last  morsel,  then 
mounted  the  gallows  with  composure 
and  was  swung  off. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  man 
would  have  been  panic  stricken  at  the 
rush  of  some  wild  rumor.  His  timid- 
ity was  natural,  but  his  religion  and 
discipline  had  trained  him  to  accept 
with  calmness  the  inevitable.— Detroit 
Free  Press. 


A  Mine  of  the  Incas. 
One  of  the  famous  lost  emerald  mines 
of  Peru  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
recently  by  a  Greek  Immigrant.  This 
man  had  some  land  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Acomayo,  and  he  wanted  some 
lime  for  building  purposes.  So  he  set 
some  workmen  to  digging  out  lime- 
stone. The  men  dug  in  a  depression 
that  lookeil  like  a  natural  cave.  Soon, 
however,  the  (J reek  proprietor  thought 
that  the  cave  did  not  look  natural,  and 
he  began  investigating.  He  thought  It 
might  be  a  mine,  and  so  it  wa^s— so 
they  say.  He  found  three  different 
holes  with  emeralds  in  them  farther 
down  in  the  old  workings,  and  then  it 
dawned  on  him  that  he  had  discovered 
one  of  the  lost  mines  of  the  Incas,  the 
sovereigns  of  ancient  Peru. 
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Tlicre  is  no  animal   more  uu-  4» 

profitable  than  a  poor  slieep.  ^ 

Sheep  should  not  be  kept  with  »!* 

horsL's  or  swine,  for  ihcy  are  iia-  *t* 

ble  to  get  killed.  ♦{» 

Sheci»    feeders    can    no    lonj^er  y^ 

ignore  tiie  value  of  manure  as  a  4» 

byproduct  of  the  feed  lot.  \ 

Sheep  do  best  on  higli,  rolling  4* 

ground;     low     ground     produces  "f 

X  foot  rot  and  parasites.  ? 

Sheep  are  comfort  lovers,  and  }^ 

the    nmn    who    neglects    to    pro-  ^^ 

vide  tiieuj  witli  good,  dry  shelter  T 

makes  a  <'05;tly  error.  * 

,\  wide  range  and  frequent  ex-  4» 

change  of  pasture  will  reduce  the  ^ 
ravages    of   the   stomach    worm, 
that  fearful  enemy  of  sheep. 

A  common  error  of  the  experi- 
enced feeder  is  failure  to  provide 
good  shelter.  I^inibs  cannot  make 
good  gains  with  wet  feet  or  sog- 
gy fleeces.  J* 


'  DEVELOPING    HEIFERS. 


•<*?>:•., 


Success  Depends  Upon  a  Juiilcious  Se- 
lection of  the  Calf. 
The   primary  object  in   keeping  and 
feeding  the  dairy  heifer  is  to  eventually 
make  a  milk  cow  of  her.     Much  of  the 
success  of  developing  a  heifer  into  o 
profitable  milker  depends  upon  the  ji 
dicious  selection  of  the  calf,  writes  II 
E.  McCnrtney  in  the  Iowa  Homestead. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  profitable 
cows  on  the  market.     There  are  thou- 
sands   of    unprofitable    ones.      Calves 
from  parentage  that  are  strong  in  dairy 
characteristics  are  to  have  preference 
oved  those  of  poor  breeding. 

Development  should  be  kept  up  from 
the  start.  This  means  that  the  heifer 
will  mature  at  an  earlier  age  and  will 
don Ijt less  be  a  larger  and  more  profit 
able  cow.  Generally  speaking,  the  lar- 
gest and  growthiest  heifers  make  the 
best  cows.  Of  course  there  are  limita- 
tions, such  as  those  of  breed.  Each 
Breed  has  its  own  maximum  size.  No 
system  of  feeding  could  possibly  cau.se 
a  heifer  of  one  of  the  smaller  breeds  to 
develop  into  the  ordinary  size  cow  of 
one  of  the  breeds  that  possesses  great- 
er individual  size  and  weight.  Yet 
witlnn  each  breed  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  the  larger  and  more  strongly 
constituted  cows  are  the  profitable  pro- 
ducers. 

To  give  the  calf  a  right  start  is  very 
essential.    Growth  should  be  kept  up 
from  the  first.    If  the  calf  is  stunted 
her  growth  is  checked  and  the  age  of 
reaching  maturity  Is  postponed.    Some- 
times the  effects  of  the  stunting  are 
Buch  that  she  never  reaches  the  size 
and  development  that  nature  intended 
for  her.    Many  successful  dairy  stock- 
men make  a  practice  of  giving  a  little 
new   milk   fflr   a   fej*  ^'^ays  and   then 
change  to  skimmilkr  ra** icing  tlie  liquid 
portion  of  the  ration  wholly  of  that  by 
the  end  of  four  weeks.    The  skimndlk 


It  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
the  Brown  Swiss  cows  to  show  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  in  convert- 
ing feed  into  milk  or  Into  flesli 
and  a  pronounced  characteristic 
that  they  are  not  of  a  nervous 
disposition  or  habit.  Growing  out 
of  the  strength  of  constitution  is 
the  characteristic  long  life  of  the 
breed.  At  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  the  cows  are  in  their  prime. 
They  tend  to  take  on  fat  when  dry 
and  give  it  off  slowly  when  in  milk. 
The  bull  shown  was  grand  cham- 
pion of  his  breed  at  the  Wisconsin 
state  fair  last  year. 


may  oe*  .»o,»i   iii»  lo  tne  age  oi  i 

nioiiths,  or.  if  plentiful  and  cheap,  six 
months  is  none  too  long  to  use  it. 

The  spring  calf  will  begin  to  eat 
grass  and  the  fall  or  winter  calf  to  eat 
hay  at  an  early  age.  Grass  is  nature's 
best  feed  next  to  milk  and  should  l>e 
provided  in  abundance  if  possible. 
Hay,  it  is  nee<lless  to  say,  should  be 
rich,  nutritious  and  very  palatable. 

Whether  to  feed  grain  extensively  or 
not  depends  upon  the  price  of  the 
grain,  the  value  of  the  animal  when 
mature  and  the  age  at  which  it  is  ex- 
pected to  mature.  In  general  a  little 
grain  may  well  be  fed  to  spring  calves 
during  the  first  year.  The  following 
spring,  when  they  are  a  year  old.  they 
will  do  very  nicely  on  good  pasture 
without  any  supplement.  WintC'  calves 
will  need  grain  until  spring  ano  during 
their  first  summer  unless  thei»*  iiasture 
is  unusually  abundant.  » 

The  age  to  breed  is  n  big  fai^^tr  in  de 
veloping  a  heifer.  One  that  has  been 
healthy  and  growthy  from  birtli  will 
usually  l)e  ready  for  breeding  at  tiie 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  months.  This 
will  cause  her  to  calve  sI»ortly  after 
becoming  two  years  of  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  that  have  bee«  stunt- 
ed or  which  have  developed  olowly 
often  should  not  be  bred  until  such  age 
as  will  bring  the  date  of  first  caivinjf-t 
about  tlu'ee  yea;*. 


Pure  Blood  Prepotent. 
MoHt  of  the  more  popular  breeds  of 
pure  bred  animals  are  prepotent— that 
is,  they  transmit  their  qualities  to  their 
progeny.  But  they  will  not  remain  pre- 
potent very  long  unless  they  are  at- 
tended by  the  same  care  in  selection 
and  feeding  which  established  their 
prepotency  in  the  first  place.  That 
whicli  created  the  distinctive  breeds  is 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.— Kan- 
sas Farmer. 


For  the  Children 


.  Prlfi-ce    Hirohito,    Heir    Appar- 
ent   to    the    Throne    of   Japan. 


J 


Photo  by  American  Press  AssociatlOB. 

When  Mutsuhito,  emperor  of  Japan, 
died  a  short  time  ago  his  only  son. 
Prince  Yoshihito,  became  emperor. 
The  new  emi)eror  has  three  sons,  and 
the  eldest  of  these.  Prince  Hirohito, 
becomes  the  heir  apparent  and  may 
one  day  rule  the  Japanese  empire. 
Hirohito  was  born  in  April,  1901,  and 
Is  therefore  just  past  eleven  years  of 
age.  His  mother's  name  is  Sadako, 
and  she  is  a  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo. 
A  great  many  of  the  Japanese  names 
seem  to  end  with  tlie  letter  **o."  Hlro- 
hito's  two  brothers  are  named  Yasu- 
hito  and  Nobuhito.  One  is  ten  years 
old  and  the  other  seven. 


A  Repeating  Game. 
After  a  stand-up  game  a  rather  fun- 
ny game,  where  all  the  company  may 
sit,  is  to  have  one  person  chosen  to  call 
and  the  rest  to  repeat:  One  good  fat 
hen,  two  ducks, .  three  plump  par- 
tridges, four  squawking  wild  geese, 
five  felicitous  oysters,  six  pairs  of  Ro- 
man Btripf  '  •' -ise, -"'7,000  Spanish  sol- 
-.ers,  eight  caj^.:  i  of  Hellogabulus  par- 
*fikeet!s,  nine  sympathetic,  apathetic, 
didactic,  propositions;  eleven  superstl' 
tlous  astronomers  viewing  Venus  in 
Venice,  twelve  European  dancing  mas- 
ters teaching  Egyptian  mummies  to 
dance  at  Hercules*  wedding.  If  any 
one  laughs  in  the  course  of  this  he 
must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  one  who  re- 
peats most  smoothly  and  solemnly 
must  be  the  caller  out  and  begin  gib* 
^>«riah  over  again. 
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THE   HORSEMAN. 


To  fatten  aud  ttt  up  farm 
horse  stock  for  sale  is  not  a 
difficult  task. 

Handling  colts  from  tlie  start 
obviates  breaking  and  substi- 
tutes training. 

For  horses  doing  a  consider- 
able amount  of  road  work  there 
is  no  grain  equal  to  oats. 

A  properly  trained  horse  will 
stop  as  soon  as  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  harness  or  his 

shoes. 

The  supply  of  good  1,500  to 
1,800  pound  work  horses  is  al- 
ways behind  the  demand. 

Don't  feed  carrots  too  liberal- 
ly; they  are  a  laxitive.  Cut  in 
slices  so  they  can  be  easily 
chewed  up. 

If  you  find  it  necessary  to 
change  the  horse's  feed,  cut  the 
amount  down  for  a  time. 


Salect  Only  Sound  Stallion*. 
No  horse  is  better  than  his  feet. 
Whether  buying  a  work  animal  or 
breeding  to  a  public  service  stallion  be 
sure  to  examine  the  animal  for  sound- 
ness. If  the  work  animal  is  unsound 
you  don't  want  him.  If  the  breeding 
stallion  is  unsound  you  don't  want  his 
colts. 

Teoth  of  Old  Sows. 
Watch  the  teeth  of  the  old  sows.   If 
the  tusks  leep  the  grinders  apart,  saw 
them  off.    Sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to 
^uU  a  bad  tooth. 

Romo'a  Triumphal  Crown. 
The  triumphal  crown  of  Rome  was 
iB«de  of  laurel  leaves  and  was  given 
to  the  general  who  achieved  a  great 
Tlctory  over  an  enemy.  He  entered 
the  city  not  by  a  gate,  but  over  a  por 
tlon  of  the  wall  which  was  thrown 
lown  to  afford  a  passage.  At  his  fu- 
neral his  laurel  crown  was  placed  in 
his  bier  and  buried  with  the  body. 


^"spavin 


_„r  that  Curb.  Splint.  Ringbone 
or  otber  blemltib  wltb  KendairH 
8p»Tln  Cure.    Mr.  Martens  of 
8lutwaDO,WlB.,  writes  this  about 

KemtaU's  'SSilT 

••I  h»»«  >"•«>  "ilnf  Toiir   8p«tlii  CiiM  f.T 
rmn   for  }<i»»ln  tnd  Klng>>on«,  »nil  wouM 


not  b*  without  il,  Won 


•  It  ii»T»r  fiilf'l 


L*<  u«  ••B'1  7<>»  oth«r  Utt«r«.    Q«t  • 
bottUorKtodall't  >t  one*.     Ton  ma; 
aM<)lt»B]pdkr-     Atyourdruit<litt|l 
klMtll*.  •  for  16.  Aikfor'lrfmtlw 
th*  IIotm'— Pr»«,  or  writ*  to 
Dr.  ■.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
KatNihurt  I'alU.  Ver- 
kool,  L'.S.  A. 


POINTS  TO  NOTE 
IN  HORSE  BUYING 


When  possible  in  purchasing  a  horse 
the  animal  shoultl  be  examined  in  the 
stable.    Note  the  way  in  which  he  is 
tied   to   the   manger,   whether   he   has 
been  chewing  the  tie  strap  or  the  fix- 
tures,  thus  indicating  a  cribber;  how 
he  stands  in  the  stall  and  his  general 
hehavior   when  you  step  to  his  side, 
says   M.    W.    Harper   in   the   National 
Stockman.     Give  special   attention   to 
the    horse's    conduct    while    grooming, 
particularly  along  the  belly,  the  back 
of  the  fore  legs,  the  front  of  the  hind 
legs  aud  the  flanks.   Harness  the  horse, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  manner 
of  taking  the  bit,  the  general  behavior 
when   placing  the  headstall   over   the 
ears,  the  harness  over  the  back,  the 
crupper  under  the  tall  and  when  buck- 
ling the  girth. 

Lead  the  horse  from  the  stall,  noting 
the  method  of  picking  up  his  hind  feet 


The  Suffolk  Punch  breed  of  draft 
horse    is    renowned    for   endurance, 
uniformity    of    type    and    activity. 
The  United  States   has  never  been 
a  heavy  buyer  of  Suffolks,  the  av- 
erage American  stallion  dealer  not 
being  able   to  compete  against  the 
high  priced  Australian  and  Argen- 
tine buyers.     In  Australia  the  Suf- 
folk   is    held    in    high    esteem,    and 
they   bring   enormous   prices.     The 
Australians  like  them  on  account  of 
their  ability  to  withstand  tlie  con- 
ditions   of    drought    and    short    ra- 
tions and  their  wonderful  activity, 
which  enables  them  to  travel  long 
distances    to   water   and    return   to 
back  ranges  where  grazing  Is  good. 
There    are    only    about    1,000    pure 
bred  Suffolk  sires  In  this  country. 


tareruily  examine  me  teem,  as  tne 
lower  jaw  of  the  horse  is  narrower 
than  the  upper,  the  outside  of  the  up- 
per teeth  and  the  inside  of  \  le  lower 
often  become  sharp  and  lacerate  the 
tongue  or  lips,  thus  preventing  the 
animal  from  feeding  and  often  inter- 
fering seriously  with  his  action,  be 
cause  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
bit,  hence  carefully  examine  the  teeth 
for  Irregularities. 

While  in  the  doorway  the  nostrils 
may  also  be  examined.  There  should 
be  no  discharge  and  the  nostrils 
should  be  of  fresh  pink  color.  A  pro- 
fuse colored  discharge  indicates  glan- 
ders, distemper,  shipping  fever  and 
similar  diseases.  This  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  one  buying  a  horse 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk. 

After  examining  the  eyes,  mouth  and 
nostrils,  load  the  horse  into  the  yard. 
Note  the  general  appearance;  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  head;  the  mobility 
of  the  ears:  the  manner  of  standing, 
and  the  like.  Give  special  considera- 
tion to  soundness,  especially  of  the 
legs  and  feet.  Do  not  overlook  abraded 
knee  or  fetlock  joints,  as  these  sug- 
gest that  the  horse  stumbles  or  In- 
terferes. Any  growth  along  the  can- 
nons or  pasterns  must  be  carefully 
examined,  as  these  may  be  splints, 
ring  bones,  side  bones,  or  the  like. 
Pick  up  the  foot  and  note  the  con- 
dition of  the  sole  and  frog. 

Note  the  action  first  at  the  halter 
and  then  hitched.  Give  special  consld 
eratlon  to  the  walk  as  this  is  a  very- 
important  gait  for  all  types  and  breed.s^ 
of  horses.  Next  note  the  trot.  Pay 
especial  attention  to  the  manner  of 
starting,  turning,  stopping,  backing 
and  the  like.  Note  the  ease  of  con- 
trol and  how  the  horse  guides  this 
way  and  that.  Drive  the  horse  rapidly 
for  about  one-half  mile,  stop  him  and 
observe  him  standing  after  the  exer- 
cise, especially  with  respect  to  the 
regularity  of  breathing  and  his  man- 
ner of  standing;  these  suggest  heavea 
and  distemper. 


as  he  backs  and  his  manner  of  turning 
around.  As  he  passes  into  the  yard  the 
doorway  affords  a  very  good  place  to 
examine  the  eyes  for  Impaired  vision 
and  the  mouth  for  Irregular  teeth  and 
determining  the  age. 


Silo  Advantages. 
Providing  succulent  feed  for  stock 
during  the  winter  months  and  estab- 
lishing a  reliable  source  of  provender 
for  supplementing  pastures  Is  not  the 
only  advantage  of  the  silo.  One  of  its 
greatest  economic  advantages  is  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  farm.  It 
requires  on  the  average  at  least  two 
acres  of  the  best  corn  belt  pasture  to 
keep  one  cow  through  the  grazing  sea- 
son. The  same  area  planted  to  corn 
ought  to  yield  at  least  twenty-four 
tons  of  silage,  which,  with  one-half 
ton  of  cottonseed  meal,  would  keep 
five  cows  through  the  same  season. 

The  truly  proud  man  knows  neither 
•uperlors  nor  inferlors.—HazlItt. 
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FLAVORS   OF   BUTTER. 

Control  of   Bacteria   Essential   In   Pre- 
paring the  Cream. 
The  flavors  of  butter  are  the  result 
of  bacterial  fermentations  In  milk  and 
cream,  and  the  kind  of  flavor  depends 
upon  the  fermentations  that  predomi- 
nate, writes  J.  MIchels  in  the  Country 
Gentleman.    In  practically  all  milk  and 
cream  there  are  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
bacteria,    each    producing    a    different 
fermentation  product.     Some  of  these 
bacteria  prodiice  a  bitter  flavor,  others 
a  rancid,  fishy  or  oily  flavor,  all  being 
objectionable.     The  Ideal  butter  flavor 
Is  produced  by  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
the  kind  that  sour  milk  aud  cream  aud 
the   only    kind    that   are   desirable    in 
making  good  butter. 

The  problem  with  the  buttermaker, 
then,  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  objection- 
able bacteria  or  how  to  obtain  as  exclu- 
sive a  development  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  as  possible.  If  the  following 
suggestions  are  carried  out  carefully 
little  If  any  trouble  will  be  experienced 
from  undesirable  bacteria: 

First,  get  clean  milk  aud  cream  and 
handle  them  under  clean  conditions. 
The  cleaner  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  Is  produced  and  handled  In 
the  manufacture  of  butter  the  less  trou- 
ble there  will  be  from  undesirable 
growths.  Second,  since  milk  and  cream 
always  contain  some  objectionable  bac- 
teria effort  must  be  made  to  suppress 
these  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
ripening  of  the  cream.  This  Is  best 
done  by  adding  lactic  add  bacteria  to 
the  cream  In  the  form  of  pure  cultures, 
usually  si)oken  of  as  starters. 

Another  aid  in  controlling  the  objec- 
tionable bacteria  In  cream  Is  to  avoid 
too  high  or  too  low  ripening  tempera- 
tures. As  a  rule  from  G5  to  70  degrees 
F.  will  give  the  best  results  in  ripening 
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Horse's  Age  Told  by  His  Teeth. 
The  approxinnite  age  of  a  horse  may 
be  determined  by  tlie  teeth.     At  about 
three  years  of  age  tlie  central  pair  of 
permanent    teeth    lu    both    the    lowtM- 
and  upper  jaws  replace  the  milk  teeth. 
The  permanent  teeth   can   be  readily 
recognized     because    they    are     unuh 
larger  and  whiter  than  the  milk  teeth. 
Thus  at  three  years  of  age  the  horse 
has  two   large  or  permanent  teeth   in 
the  center  of  the  lower  jaw  ami  two 
small    milk   teeth  on   either   side.      At 
approximately    four  years  of  aire   the 
intermediate   permanent    teeth    appear 
and  at  about   five   the  corner   perma- 
nent   ones    come    in    so    that    at    tiv(» 
years    of    afj:e    the    horse    has    a    full 
mouth  of  permanent  teeth.     At  six  the 
cups,  little  holes  in  the  center  of  the 
teeth,  disappear  from  the  center  pair 
of  teeth  In   the   lower  jaw,   at  seven 
from   the  intermediates   and   at   eight 
from    the   corner   teeth    in    the    lower 
jaw.    At  nine  the  cups  disai)pear  from 
the   center    pair   of   teeth   in   the    up- 
per jaw,  at  ten  from  the  intermediates 
and  at  eleven  years  of  age  from  the 
corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
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The  Holstein  cow  Valdessa  Scott 
II.  recently  comrjleted  a  seven  day 
record,  in  which  time  she  produced 
095.9  pounds  of  milk.  T.M  pounds  of 
fat,  41.ST'j  pounds  of  butter,  80  per 
cent  fat.  Sho  has  also  completed  a 
thirty  day  leconl,  producing  2.929.9 
pounds  of  mllU,  ItJl.GlG  pounds  of 
fat  and  104.27  pounds  of  butter. 
This  wonderful  cow  was  bred  by  B. 
B.  Hardy,  Owosso.  Mich.,  and  was 
born  Feb.  20,  1904.  She  is  owned  by 
Bernhard  Meyer  of  Riverside  farm, 
Finderne,  N.  J. 
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cream.  Strong  flavors  are  liable  to  de- 
velop at  high  temi)eratures,  and  bitter 
and  musty  flavors  are  likely  to  develop 
at  low  ones.  High  ripening  tempera- 
tures have  the  further  objection  of  In- 
juring the  texture  of  the  butter. 

The  best  flavored  butter  Is  obtained 
by  ripening  or  souring  cream  until 
from  .5  to  .6  per  cent  of  acid  has  been 
developed.  When  the  acidity  goes  be- 
yond this  point  the  lactic  acid  bacteria 
become  very  feeble,  while  some  of  the 
undesirable  forms  become  relatively 
strong. 

It  IS  for  this  season  that  the  flavor  of 
butter  always  suffers  when  the  cream 
Is  oversoured.  A  large  amount  of  the 
butter  that  Is  made  during  the  summer 
months  is  injured  in  quality  by  over- 
souring  of  the  cream. 

All  cream  should  be  strained  before 
being  churned.  This  removes  the  pos- 
sibility of  white  specks  In  the  butter, 
which  usually  consist  of  curd  or  dried 
particles  of  cream.  The  butter  should 
be  churned  until  the  granules  are  about 
half  the  size  of  a  i)ea.  When  larger 
than  this  It  is  difficult  to  rei:iove  the 
buttermilk  and  to  distribute  the  salt. 
When  smaller  some  of  the  fine  grains 
are  liable  to  pass  out  with  the  butter- 
milk. The  percentage  of  water  In  the 
butter  is  also  reduced. 

In  washing  the  butter  one  washing. 
In  whicli  as  much  water  is  used  as 
there  was  cream.  Is  usually  suflicient. 
Too  much  washing  removes  that  much 
desi'-eil.  delicate  flavor  of  the  butter. 
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BRJGHrS    DISEASE- 

Faulty  Living  Is  the  Cause  of  "the 
Malady  of  Civilization." 
Brlght's  disease  has  been  called  "the 
malady  of  civilization,"  and  the  name 
Is  not  unmerite<I.  It  Is  beyond  every- 
thing else  a  disease  of  civilized  white 
men,  and  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
those  habits  of  life  which  distinguish 
the  white  man  from  the  savage  of  the 
Jungle.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  It  Is  the 
result,  more  or  less  direct,  of  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  these  disorders  are  due  to 
too  much  eating  and  drinking,  too  much 
bending  over  desks  and  too  little  fresh 

air. 

The  savage  lives  In  the  open,  eats 
simple  foods,  knows  nothing  of  whisky 
and'^gets  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 
As  a  result  he  has  a  good  digestion,  a 
clear  eye  and  good  red  blood  In  his 
veins.  But  the  civilized  white  man 
eats  rich  food,  made  appetizing  by 
stimulating  condiments;  braces  him- 
self with  alcohol,  lives  In  stuffy  houses, 
in  filthy,  smoky  cities  and  never  walks 
when  he  can  ride.  The  result  is  that 
his  stomach  fails  In  Its  duties;  his  kid- 
neys, Inundated  by  poisons,  go  to  pieces 
—and  he  dies  from  Brlght's  disease. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  starts  In  the 
kidneys  themselves— as,  for  Instance, 
when  they  are  crippled  by  alcohol— 
and  sometimes  it  starts  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere.  But  in  any  case  the  blame 
lies  with  faulty  methods  of  living,  and 
It  Is  the  kidneys  that  suffer  the  final 
damage.  Aud  when  they  falter  or  fall 
in  their  business  the  body  fills  up  with 
poisons  and  death  is  not  far  away, 
^right's  disease,  in  fact,  may  be  called 
autopolsonlng.  Its  victim  dies  of  poi- 
sons generated  within  his  own  body.— 
Leslie's. 

A  Scientifio  Defense. 

"You  are  charged  with  selling  adul- 
terated milk,"  said  the  Judge. 

"So  I  understand,  your  honor,"  said 
the  milkman.   "I  plead  not  guilty." 

"But  the  testimony  shows  that  your 
milk  Is  25  per  cent  water,"  said  the 

judge. 

"Then  It  must  be  high  grade  milk," 
returned  the  milkman.  "If  your  honor 
will  look  up  the  word  milk  in  your  dic- 
tionary you  will  find  that  it  consists  of 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  water.  I'd  ought 
to  have  sold  it  for  cream."— Judge. 


Colic  In  Horses. 
As  to  the  treatment  for  colic  In 
horses,  give  In  ordinary  cases  a  pint  of 
raw  Unseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  turpentine 
and  one  ounce  of  laudanum  or  half  to 
one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  cannabis 
Indlca,  rectal  Injections  of  soapy  warm 
water  and  glycerin  aud  lose  no  time  in 
i?ettlng  the  trained  veterinarian  if  the 
attack  proves  obstiunte.  The  less  home 
treatment  given  for  onteritis  and  stom- 
ach bloat  the  better  will  be  the  chance 
flif  success  lu  professional  treatment. 


Needless  Use  of  Opiates. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  conservative  estimate 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  drug 
consumption  In  this  country  is  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  blunting  Incurable 
pain.  Thus  90  per  cent  of  the  opiates 
used  are,  strictly  speaking,  unneces- 
sary. In  the  innumerable  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  observation  75  per 
cent  of  the  habitual  users  became  such 
without  reasonable  excuse.  Beginning 
with  small  occasional  doses,  they  real- 
ized within  a  few  weeks  that  they  had 
lost  self  control  and  could  not  discon- 
tinue the  "Use  of  the  drug.- Charles  B. 
Towns  in  Century. 


i'aj4c   Kight 
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SELECTING  SQUAB  BREEDERS. 

The  selection  of  foundation  stocli  for 
the  pigeon  business  has  as  mucli  to  do 
with  it8  success  as  the  selection  of  a 
lovey  dove  has  to  do  with  making  mar- 
riage a  continuo^is  honejmoon,  or  a 
henpeck  carnival. 

First  the  variety. 

The  straight  Homer  is  the  bird  on 
nearly  every  paying  plant,  because  it's 
the  most  prolific,  producing  seven  to 
twelve  pairs  per  year  at  least  cost,  in 
quality  and  size  the  market  demand. 

founts  produce  larger,  but  two  to  four 
pairs  of  one  and  one-half  pound 
equabs  at  higher  feeding  cost,  can't 
pay.  A  cross  of  Runt  and  Homer 
gives  the  undesirable  dark  scpiealor. 

Dragoons  raise  nice  squabs  but  they 
take  a  week   more  to  mature,  and  a 
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BTRAIOHT  HOMER. 

cross  of  Dragoon  and  Homer  is  taking 
the  longer  road  home.  The  Duchess  is 
a  poor  feeder  and  lias  feathered  legs. 
and  a  cross  gives  the  undesirable 
peeper  with  fuzzy  stockings. 

Carneaux  and  King  are  fine,  but  the 
■trai^jht  Homer   is    more   reliable,   ac- 


tive. i>n)IiHc  and  profitable  and  the 
foundation  of  the  business. 

NVlioi.  ''nving  birds  siiun  the  bargain 
counter. 

(Jo  to  a  reliable  broeclor,  inspect  his 
plant  and  his  scjuab  record. 

liny  IlonuMs  of  pedigree  and  stamina. 
Select  stocky,  syminetrioal,  sleek,  full 
breasted  birds,  with  short  beaks,  broad 
skull,  short  leg,  well  molded  head  and 
shoulders,   erect   carriage,   bright,  full, 
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niO  HOMEK   SQUAB. 

alert  eye.  strong  wing— birds  thnt  arc 
good  feeders,  active,  hardy,  brave,  in- 
telligent, for  these  will  stamp  their 
vitality  and  other  characteristics  on 
their  young. 

ileject  birds  that  are  inbred,  lame  of 
wing  or  foot.  oi-  have  watery,  canker- 
ous eye.  cankerous  ujouth.  small  throat 
and   hawk  bill. 

A  little  experience  s*)on  puts  the 
novice  wise  and  he  quickly  recognizes 
a  good  bird  on  sight  and  can  [tick  him 
out  of  a  multitude. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

"May  I  coujo  into  your  parlor,  Mr.  Spi- 
der?" said  the  fly. 

"It's  the  nicest  littlo  parlor  on  which  I've 
set  my  eye. 

I'll  simply  buzz  a  little  while  around  the 
ohan-.lelicr 

And  dance  across  the  ceiling  once  if  you 
permit,  my  dear." 

"No,  no!"  the  wily  spider  cried.  He  shook 
his  head  cdntrary. 

"It's  Mr.  Wiley  tells  us,  sir,  you  aren't 
sanitary. 

You  have  typhoid  Rerms  on  your  toes,  and 
your  proboscis  long 

Is  swarminj?  with  tubercle  germs  a  hun- 
dred billion  strong. 

"I  uso<l  (o  cliiie  upon  you  flies;  I  ate  your 

Krtat  uTHnrlma 
And  g:ive  a  .slierry  dinner  where  I  served 

your  fat  grandpa. 
But   you    rising   generation    is   so    measly 

full  of  germs 
I  would  not  eat  a  modern  fly  on  any  kind 

of  terms." 

That   fly   sat   down   before  the   door,   the 

tears  ran  down  his  snout. 
The  spider's  unexpected  snub  had  surely 

knocked   him  out. 
A  nasty  typlioid  fever  germ  that  roosted 

on  his  head 
Quick  took  a  header  down  his  throat,  and 

he  fell  over  dead. 

C.  M.  BARNITZ. 
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DON'TS. 

Don't  let  the  hens  run  on  the  l)arn 
floor  at  the  thrashing  time.  Store  grain 
in  the  granary  and  have  it  mouse  proif. 

Don't  expect  to  succeed  with  pigeons 
if  floors,  nests  and  fly  aren't  kept  clean. 

Don't  ktM?p  a  big  breed  if  you  are  aft- 
er a  big  egg  output.  White  Leghorns 
for  that. 


UNNECESSARY      MORTALITY      OF 
TURKEYS. 

It's  no  joke  for  a  busy  farmer's  wife 
to  fuss  with  turkeys  till  they  are  sir 
or  seven  months  old  and  then  have 
tliem  die  off. 

A  Montour  county  (Pa.)  woman  lost 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  poults  before 
they  were  a  month  old,  but  a  woman 
right  across  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Northuml>erland  county,  went  a  few 
worse  by  losing  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  that  were  big  birds  eight  months 
old. 

The  l)aby  turks  were  killed  by  crack- 
ed corn.  A  post  mortem  showetl  the 
big  turks  were  stuffed  with  green 
corn  and  Imckwheat,  and  their  livers 
were  enlarged  and  spotted. 

A  little  watchfulness  to  keep  the 
flock  away  from  the  buckwlieat  fields 
and  tliose  green  corn  nubbins  thrown 
aside  by  the  buskers  might  have  saved 
pK)  pin  money. 

Turkeys  on  range  gather  their  <ood 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  It  is  mostly  bugs 
and  clover.  They  aren't  used  to  solid 
grain,  and  when  they  get  into  a  buck- 
wheat field  they  stuff  plunk  full. 

liuckwheat.  with  its  large  hull  and 
excess  carbohydrates,  is  dangerous 
turkey  foml.  and  green  corn  knocks 
most  poultry.  A  successful  Pennsyl- 
vania turkey  raiser  has  prevented  this 
tro\ible  by  inclosing  an  orchard  with 
seven  f(K>t  wire,  and  there  he  drives 
and  keeps  his  turkeys  when  wide 
range  would  be  detrimental. 


Fried  Sausages. 
Prick  the  sausages  with  a  forlt  (this 
prevents  them  from  bursting)  and  put 
them  into  a  frying  pan  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter.    Keep  moving  the  pan 
•bout  and  turn  the  sausages  three  or 
four  times.     In   from   ten   to   twelve 
minutes  they  will  be  sufficiently  cook- 
ed unless  they  are  very  large,  when  a 
little  more  time  should  be  given. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 
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FEATHERS     AND     EGGSHELLS. 

While  .John  Dougherty  of  Allentowii. 
Pa.,  was  chasing  a  hen  he  broke  int<» 
a  well  eiu'hty  feet  deep,  and  as  he  was 
dropping,  taking  a  header  to  the  b«)t 
torn,  a  protruding  spike  caught  the 
seat  of  his  breeches,  and  he  hung  there 
until  rescued.  "All's  well  that  ends 
well." 

A  neighbor  lost  sixty-nine  out  of  sev- 
enty India  Runner  ducks  and  did  not 
notice  the  beef  scrap  was  moldy  until 
after  the  funeral.  Since  the  rise  in 
meat  prices  beef  scrap  has  been  drop- 
ping in  quality,  and  many  fanciers  have 
dropped  it  altogether.  Fresh  green  cut 
bone  is  better, 

A  Montgomery  (Pa.)  guinea  hen  laid 
150  eggs  in  ir>0  days,  and  ninety  of 
these  eggs  were  set  and  hatched  ninety 
guinea  keets.    That's  going  some. 

Setting  hens  one  after  the  other  in 
the  same  nest  is  certainly  an  expert 
way  to  breed  lice.  Burning  the  nest 
material  in  the  box  kills  them  all  quick. 
"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,"  but  the  plow  keeps  the  race 
from  starvation.  The  farmer  should 
be  encouraged  in  his  work  for  the 
race:  his  vocation  should  have  due 
honor,  and  the  public  press  especially 
Fhould  promote  his  interests  on  which 
our  daily  bread  depends. 

There  is  a  standing  offer  of  $500  In 
Pennsylvania  to  the  man  who  can  pro- 
duce a  live  passenger  pigeon.  It  Is 
claimed  the  last  nesting  place  of  tliese 
wild  pigeons  was  in  Michigan  In  1878. 
and  In  18H5  they  disappeared  forever. 

Holland  is  a  great  duck  egg  center 
and  produces  millions  of  ducks,  which 
are  fed  on  fish,  which  are  so  plentiful. 
Duck  eggs  are  put  down  In  limewater 
In  great  vats.  Some  houses  have  a 
storage  capacity  for  3.000.000  eggs. 

The  American  Buflf  Cochin  club  has 
recently  been  organized,  and  its  object 
is  t(»  revive  interest  in  this  grand  old 
breed,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
liuflf  color  in  many  varieties  and  was 
thought  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  about 
twenty  five  years  ago.  Let  others 
start  a  boom  for  the  Brahmas  and 
Langshans.  so  these  grand,  big  breeds 
may  come  back  to  their  own. 

The  day  old  chick  is  gradually 
knocking  out  the  eggs  for  hatching 
trade.  This  certainly  must  be  unpop- 
ular with  the  fellow  who  sells  old. 
rotten  or  Infertile  eggs  that  have  been 
doing  the  trade.  Let  the  seller  of  day 
old  chicks  sell  sturdy  chicks  true  to 
name  if  he  wishes  to  prosper. 

Shade,  green  food  and  fresh  water 
should  not  be  denied  penned  up  stock, 
especially  in  the  torrid  season.  Mow 
would  you  like  to  be  hungry  and 
chained  just  so  a  table  of  food  was 
out  of  reach?  Wouldn't  that  be  tor- 
ture?    Well,   there's   that   flock   in   a 


bare  yard  with  a  green  neid  all  about 
them,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass  for 
them  to  pat.  That's  torture  and  cruel- 
ty to  animals.        , 

Complaint  !s  heard  on  every  side  of 
the  falling  off  of  the  hatching  og<z 
trade.  Much  of  this  is  on  account  of 
the  shipment  of  millions  of  live  chicks 
all  over  the  <*ountry  from  the  great 
hatcheries,  and  many  with  ordinary 
incubator  capacity  are  selling  chicks 
also. 


USED  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  WITH 
GOOD    RESULTS. 


Where  Silk  Comes  From. 

Two-third?i  of  all  the  silk  used  Ir 
the  world  comes  from  China.  Wild 
silk,  the  product  of  a  silk  worm  fed 
upon  oak  leaves,  comes  mainly  from 
Shantung  and  Manchuria.  It  is  coarse 
In  comparison  with  white  and  yellow 
silks  and  is  manufactured  into  the 
tussahs  of  commerce.  Pongees  are 
also  produce-i  from  silkworms  fed  on 
oak  leaves.     - 

Wild  silk  has  recently  become  more 
popular  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  process  of  bleaching,  which  al- 
lows the  material  subsequently  to  be 
dyed  In  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
color.  Wild  silk  is  said  to  be  the  best 
material  for  making  the  "wings"  of 
aeroplanes.  Waste  silk  comprises  a 
variety  of  byproducts  of  the  industry, 
•btained  mostly  from  rejected  cocoons. 


Buffalo,  N.  y..  Mar.  7.  1911. 

24   Littell   Ave. 
Dr.  B.  .1.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  TREATISE  ON  THE 
HORSE.  I  have  used  your  Spavin 
Cure  for  twenty-five  years  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  M.  NOLAN. 


Conundrums. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  walk  Into  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year?  Be- 
cause the  hedges  are  shooting,  the  cow- 
slips about  and  the  bulrushes  out. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
blind  man  and  a  sailor  in  prison  ?  One 
cannot  see  to  go,  and  the  other  can't  go 
to  sea. 

When  do  your  teeth  usurp  the  rights 
of  your  tongue?  When  they  are  chat- 
tering. 

Why  is  Buckingham  palace  the  cheap- 
est palace  ever  built?  Because  It  was 
built  for  one  sovereign  and  furnished 

tar  gnnfliAr 


PETER  OSBORNE'S     BLACK  FRANK 
Sired  by  Black  Harry  Clay;  one  mile  to  sulky  in  2:1214. 
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LEASING  RAMS  TO 
IMPROVE  SHEEP 


iTuuieasuisible  improvement   in  local 
flocks  lijis  reHiilted  4^1  various  sections 
of  the  coiiutry  where  high  class  rams 
have  been  leased  for  service  by  their 
owners,  writes  G.  II.  Daey  in  Country 
Gentleman.     A  "typy,"  prepotent  male 
will  exert  a  marlied  iutluence  in  bet- 
tering the  character  of  the  progeny  as 
regards  <iuality,  conformation  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.    S.  M.  Cleaver,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Delaine  Merino 
association,  who  at  present  resides  in 
Ohio,  has  leased  his  stock  rams  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.      Formerly    when    he    lived    in 
Pennsylvania  his  sires  were  important 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  local 
sheep  breeding  industry  along  Merino 
lines.    One  of  the  stock  rams  would  re- 
main   with   a   flock   for   twenty   days. 
During  the  height  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son Mr.  Cleaver  charged  $2  for  each 
ewe  served  by  the  ram,  while  during 
the  early  or  the  very  late  periods  of 
the  season,  when  his  males  were  not  in 
such  keen  demand,  he  charged  only  a 
dollar. 

These  rams  were  individuals  of  out- 
standing  merit,   such   as  the  average 
small  operator  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase, yet  by  this  efficient  system  of 
public  service  he  could  temporarily  ob- 
tain   an    excellent    flock    header    with 
which  to  cross  and  mate  his  ewes.    Mr. 
Cleaver  usually  maintains  eight  or  ten 
stock  rams  that  he  uses  in  service  in 
his  own  flock,  besides  leasing  them  to 
the  sheep  owning  public.     In  1910  his 
rams  bred  thirty-eight  flocks  in  five  dif- 
ferent states,  while  last  year  the  males 
were  used  in  service  in  twenty-seven 
flocks.     Olan  Tangy,  one  of  the  belt 
Merino    rams    on    the    Cleaver    farm, 
served  270  ewes  of  six  different  flocks 
during  1911.     Gold  Coin  is  another  of 
the  Cleaver  stock  rams  that  formerly 
were    instrumental    in    bettering    the 
quality  of  the  progeny  of  many  Merino 
flocks. 

With  reference  to  the  greatest  need 
of  the  American  sheep  breeding  indus- 
try Mr.  Cleaver  remarked:  "American 
sheep  need  better  form  and  conforma- 
tion; they  produce  enough  wool  under 
existing  conditions.    What  they  lack  are 
the   essential    vigor   and   vitality    that 
characterize    the    foundation    stock    of 
the   older   countries.    In   some  of   the 
breeds   highly   marked   flocks  are  pro- 
ducing wrinkles  out  of  all   proportion 
to    their    usefulness.     The    wrinkle    is 
only  an  indication  of  a  dense  fleece, 
and  where  it  is  developed  to  an  exag- 
gerated condition  it  reacts  as  a  strong 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  animal.   In 
some  cases  the  tendency  is  to  breed  for 
bumper  wool  production  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  sheep  must  yield  more 
wool  than  they  are  able  to  support. 
"Recently  I  »aw  a  ewe  that  had  pro- 


duced  hardly  more  than  enough  mutton 
for  a  healthy  man's  dinner.  She  was  of 
a  delicate  and  frail  type  and  conforma- 
tion, vet  she  was  positively  loaded 
with  lustrous  wool.  In  her  case  con- 
formation and  vigor  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  bumper  fleece  production.  The 
fleece  was  the  product  of  intensive  op- 
erations in  selecting  and  mating." 


Growths  In  the  Teat  Duct. 
Sometinies     wartlike     growths     are 
found  high  up  in  the  teat  duct  or  at 
the  upper  i)art  of  the  teat,  around  the 
edges  of  the  milk  cistern  of  the  udder, 
says  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  in  the  Farm 
.Toiirnal.    These  can  not  safely  or  suc- 
cessful! v   be  treated  by  use  of  a  teat 
bistoury.    It  is  unwise  to  slit  through 
an  obstruction  unless  It  Is  at  the  tip  of 
the  teat.   The  new  method  is  to  disin- 
fect   the    skin    perfectly,    cut    down 
through  the  wall  of  the  teat  and  then 
dissect  out  the  growth  or  tumor.    Aft- 
erward antiseptics  are  used  daily  and 
the  wound  left  open,  allowing  the  milk 
to  ooze  and  drip  away  without  milking 
until  the  inside  wound  is  healed;  then 
the  outer  wound  is  closed  with  sutures, 
disinfected  and  painted  with  lodoform- 
collodion  or  bandaged  with  surgeon's 
plaster. 

The   Intelligent   Horse. 
Every  horse  carries  an  Index  to  his 
temper   and    intelligence   In   his   face. 
The    teachable,     tractable    animal    Is 
broad  and  flat  between  the  eyes,  the 
bony  ridge  of  his  face  dishing  slightly 
from  the  point  where  the  face  narrows 
toward  the  nostrils.    His  ears  are  well 
set,   sensitive   and   far   apart,   with   a 
well   defined  ridge  of  bone  extending 
across   the   top   of   the   head   between 
them.    Always  feel  for  this  ridge  when 
judging  a    horse.    The  eye   should  be 
large,  clear  and  bright,  with  a  promi- 
nent ridge  of  bone  along  the  inner  and 
upper  edge  of  the  socket. 

Ensilage  For  Sheep. 
Ensilage  for  sheep  has  long  been 
condemned,  but  In  the  west  feeders 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  If  the 
corn  is  well  ripened  and  properly  en- 
slloed  it  is  a  most  valuable  food  to 
finish  fattening  sheep  after  the  crops 
afield  are  gone. 


Dairy  Notes. 

If  the  pasture  is  not  available  silage 
or  a  good  soiling  crop  will  be  absolute- 
ly indispensable. 

Muddy  and  unclean  stable  yards  are 
always  sources  of  loss  because  of  their 
Insanitary  condition. 

In  selecting  the  dairy  stock  that  you 
will  put  upon  your  farm  first  choose 
the  breed  and  then  the  type. 

The  cow  that  does  not  pay  her  board 
should  l>e  permitted  to  find  a  boarding 
place  on  somebody  else's  farm. 

A  sun  bath  Is  the  best  germicide  for 
milk  palU  and  cans.  After  they  are 
washed  and  scalded  expose  them  to 
Ihe  sunshine. 


..jBber  and  humor. 

A    Closely    Clinging    Garment    and    a 
Laughable  Request. 
In  1839  Professor  Kmmet  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  visited  in  New  York' 
with    his   family    and   while   there   re- 
ceived from  abroad  a  i)air  of  India  rub- 
ber cloth  boots.    His  son.  Dr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  in  liis  book,  "Incidents 
of    My    Life,"    says    that    liis    distin- 
guished father  was  hapi»ier  in  his  new 
Itossessions  than  a  child  with  a  new 
toy  and  si)ent  most  of  his  time  stand- 
ing like  a  heron  in  the  water  to  test 
them. 

Their  shape  was  not  such  as  would 
have  fascinated  Packelan,  the  famous 
bootmaker.  They  were  made  like  a 
long  stocking  of  coarse  canvas,  with  a 
leather  sole,  and  over  all  was  smeared 
a  paste  of  rubber  which  might  have 
answered  in  cold  weather,  but  which 
was  sticky  and  111  smelling  under  a 
moderately  hot  sun.  In  very  few  ar- 
ticles has  there  been  more  Improve- 
ment than  In  rubber  goods  since  they 
first  came  into  use. 

My  father  took  back  with  hira  a 
"raincoat"  as  a  present  to  our  old  ne- 
gro coachman,  but  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  wear  it  in  the  rain,  and 
when  expostulatetl  with  his  answer 
was.  "Does  you  t'ink  I's  gwine  wear 
dis  new^  coat  In  de  rain?"  He  never 
wore  it  except  in  the  bright  sunsliine 
and  on  a  warm  day,  so  that  when  he 
got  off  the  box  at  the  stable  it  was 
necessary  to  take  with  him  the  cush- 
ion and  remove  his  trousers  before  he 
could  get  his  coat  off. 

I  recollect  as  a  child  the  first  ''gum 
shoes"  In  use,  which  were  hideous  to 
look  at  and  most  uncomfortable  over  a 
Rlioe,  but  which  to  the  bare  feet  of  the 
old  negroes  were  a  joy  and  a  comfort. 
The  first  rubber  shoe  was  shaped  like 
a  large  sausage,  and  from  one  end 
along  the  side  a  piece  was  removed  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  foot. 
Alter  the  foot  was  inserted  the  elastic 
substance  shaped  Itself  about  it. 

They  were  always  called  "gum 
shoes."  While  a  medical  student  I  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Girard 
House  In  PhlladeJphia.  and  1  remember 
that  there  were  printed  notices  at  each 
entrance  with  the  request,  "Please 
wipe  your  gums  on  the  mat." 


Down  the  rtnine. 
"Look  at  this  beautiful  castle." 
"Don't  bother  me.     How  can  I  read 
the  guidebook   If  you   keep  pestering 
me   to  look   at   rocks   and  cast*,es?"— 
Washington  Herald. 


DIfl!loulties  are  meant  to  rouse,  not 
<!9courage— William  Ellery  Channlna. 


His  Anxiety. 
She— You  must  see  papa,  dear,  about 
our  marriage.  But  don't  be  anxlona 
about  the  outcome.  He— What  I'm  anx- 
ious about  is  the  income.— Boston  Tran 
B»?rtpt. 

The  Difference. 
When  he  knows  the  flsh  are  biting 

He  can  dig  an  acre  lot: 
When  he's  asked  to  spade  the  garden, 
My,  eh,  my,  but  It  Is  hot! 

—Youth's  Companion. 
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WAVES JF  LIGHT. 

They  Vary  In  Length  and  on  That 
Account  Vary  In  Color. 


OUR  SUNLIGHT  IS  PURE  WHITE 


The  Arc  Light  Is  Its  Closest  Rival, 
With  Its  10,000  Candle  Power  P^r 
Inch— The  Way  a  Human  Being  With 
X  Riiy  Eyes  Would  Be  Handicapped. 

Light  travels  at  a  speed  of  180,000 
miles  a  second.  The  source  of  all  light, 
except  the  light  from  fireflies  and  their 
kin,  is  a  substance  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficient  to  set  up  waves  in  the 
surrounding  ether.  Light  waves  vary 
in  length  between  1-33400  and  l-GoOOC* 
of  an  Inch,  the  first  being  extreme  red 
and  the  second  being  extreme  violet. 
Rays  of  white  light  have  a  length  of 
1-45000  of  an  inch.  The  sun  is  a  great 
mass  of  white  hot  matter. 

In  an  arc  lamp  it  is  the  white  hot 
particles    of    carbon    floating    between 
the  two  electrodes  which  produce  light. 
In  the  incandescent  lamp  it  is  the  hair- 
pin   filament    inside    the    glass    globe 
which,     when     heated    by    electritity, 
gives  off  light  waves.     In  gas  and  oil 
himps  light  is  produced  by  the  heated 
particles  of  carbon  in  the  flame  above 
the    wick    or    mantle.      The    eye    can 
stand    without    tiring    a    brilliancy    of 
about    five    candlepower    per    square 
inch  of  surface.     The  ordinary  candle 
flame  gives  from  two  to  three  candle- 
power  per  square  inch,  while  the  sun 
at  zenith  gives  000,000  candlepower  per 
square  inch.     The  arc  light  ranks  next 
to  sunlight,    with    10,000   candlepower 
per  inch  and  the  best  tungsten  filament 
incandescents  give  about  1,CH)0  oandle- 
power. 

The  prism  shows  us  that  white  light 
is  composed  of  a  happy  blend  of  all 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  sun 
gives  the  only  pure  white  light,  with 
the  ore  lamp  a  close  second,  and  the 
metal  filament  incandescents  taking 
third  place.  Sky  light,  such  as  comes 
:from  the  north  on  a  clear  day,  is  bluish 
-white.  Gas  mantles  give  a  greenish 
light,  open  flame  a  yellow  light  and 
Ikerosene  an  orange  light. 

In  the  dark  no  color  exists.  The 
<?olor  of  light  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  waves.  The  light  source  which 
we  know  as  red  gives  off  only  waves 
of  a  length  to  produce  that  particular 
color.  A  body  appears  red  because  Its 
surface  absorbs  all  tlie  other  waves  and 
reflects  the  red  waves  back  into  the 
eye.  A  thing  looks  black  when  it  Is 
capable  of  absorbing  all  the  colors  at 

once. 

Light  rays,  being  in  active  motion, 
produce  heat  when  they  meet  with  re- 
sistance In  their  path.  This  is  why 
black  clothing  Is  warmer  In  summer 
than  white  clothing,  the  resistance  be- 


ing on  the  surface  of  fhe  white  cloth- 
ing and  nearer  the  skin  when  we  wear 
black. 

The  eyes  have  only  a  certain  range, 
weak  enough  at  best.  As  we  nil  know, 
thcio  are  times  when  all  appears  black 
to  us  and  yot  animals  can  see.  The 
trouble  is  the  faint  light  rays  move 
too  slowly  to  be  registered  on  the  hu- 
m.Mu  retina.  The  X  ray  has  prove<i  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  there  are  light  rays 
which  move  too  fast  for  human  eyes 
to  register.  This  light  penetrates  books, 
wood,   paper  and  even   human  flesh. 

\yith  the  X  rays  to  assist  our  e.ves 
we  can  see  the  bones  in  our  arm  with- 
out bothering  to  remove  our  shirt,  lint 
a  man  with  X  ray  eyes  would  he  sr.dly 
handicapped  in  this  world,  forbeconld 
see  nothing  hut  solids,  such  as  earths 
and  metals,  and  would  be  unable  to 
see  a  board  fence  at  all.  To  us  all  is 
darkness  beyond  what  our  eyes  will 
register. 

Light  rays  themselves  are  Invisible. 
When  they  move  through  the  ether 
alone  our  eyes  cannot  see  theni;  con- 
sequently all  Is  total  darkness.  But 
when  they  meet  with  the  resistance  of 
our  atmosphere,  producing  heat,  they 
register  on  the  retina,  and.  behold, 
we  can  see.  As  the  atmosphere  thins 
rapidly  as  we  go  upward,  so,  in  pro- 
portion, the  air  resistance  diminishes, 
and  consequently  the  heat  of  the  sun 
seems  to  grow  less.  This  explains  wh.v 
the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  are  al- 
ways covered  with  snow.— New  York 
Press. 

Simple  Directions. 

They  were  telling  stories  of  the  late 
Andrew  Lang  In  one  of  the  clubs  the 
other  night. 

One  man  told  a  story  of  a  dinner  in- 
vitation given  by  Mr.  Lang.  He  was 
staying  in  Marlowes  road.  Earl's  court. 
a  street  away  at  the  end  of  that  long 
Cromwell  road,  which  seems  to  gt»  on 
forever.  The  guest  was  not  very  sure 
how  to  get  to  Marlowes  road,  and  Lang 
very  kindly  explained. 

"Walk  right  along  Cromwell  road," 
he  said,  "till  you  drop  dead,  and  my 
house  Is  just   opposite '."-London   An- 


swers. 


At  the  Musicals. 

•'How  did  you  like  Miss  Kazozzle*% 
aria  at  the  musicale  last  night?"  asked 
Mrs.  Oldcastle. 

•'I  didn't  notice  it."  replied  Mrs.  Got- 
ta lotte.  "but  I  thought  them  back  ear- 
rings she  had  on  looked  kind  of 
cheap."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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THE  HOODED  COBRA. 

(H  Peculiar  Transformation  When  Ex- 
cited or   Irritated. 
The  cobra,  or  col >ra  de  cai>cllt»,  to  give 
its  full  title,  also  known  as  the  hooded 
or  spectacle  snaUc,  is  not  only  (»ue  of 
the  most  venomous  of  the  serpent  fam- 
ily, but  one  of  the  most  numerous,  and 
the   world   <)vcr    li.is    less   than   half  a 
dozen    rivals,    tlu'    most    prominent   of 
Avliich  are  the  cleopatrine  asp,  or  Afri- 
can cobra,  tlie  fer  de  lance  of  the  Carib- 
bean archiijelago,  the  tic  paloonga,  or 
cobra  mouil   of  Ceylon;  the   West  In- 
dian   trigonocephalous    and    the    tiger 
snake  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

When  at  rest  tlie  nek  of  the  cobra  la 
not  of  greater  diameter  than  the  head, 
but  when  confronting  an  enemy  or  ex- 
cited by  passion  and  irritation  it  raises 
the  front  half  (or  a  little  more)  of  the 
body  vertically  from  the  ground,  draw- 
ing the  posterior  portion  into  a  coil, 
until  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
spiral  spring.  By  means  of  this,  aided 
by  an  extraordinary  muscular  power 
and  the  eiasticity  of  its  frame,  it  is  en- 
abled to  launch  itself  forward  with 
lightning-like  rapidity  and  even  leap, 
if  necessary,  to  some  distance.      ' 

While  thus  erect  it  holds  itself  as 
rigidly  as  an  iron  bar,  and  the  neck  at 
once  begins  to  swell  to  prodigious  size, 
forming  the  peculiar  protuberance  that 
is  known  as  the  "hood"  and  exhibiting 
markedly  two  connecting  spots  of 
wnite,  to  which  it  owes  its  title  of 
"spectacle  snake."  This  "hooded"  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  the  loose  and  flexible 
character  of  the  first  nine  pairs  of 
ribs,  which,  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
muscles,  draw  forward  and  spread  out 

the  ribs.  

Dyeing. 
The  practice  of  dyeing  is  so  ancien* 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  say 
where    or    when    it    originated.      The 
place  or  period  of  Its  genesis  no  one 
can  tell  or  even  guess.     As  far  back 
as  history  or  tradition  can  take  us  we 
find   the   dyeing   vat.      Phoenicia    was 
famous  for  its  rich  dyes,  as  was  P^gypt 
also.    Modern  chemistry  does  not  seem 
to  add  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the  art. 
The  colors  of  the  most  ancient  times 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  were 
as  "fast"  as  any  that  can  be  made  to- 
day.    In  fact.  It  Is  held  by  some  au- 
thorities that  the  men  of  four  or  five 
thousand   years  ago  possessed  secrets 
about    dyeing    that    would   be   greatly 
appreciated  by  us  if  we  could  get  hold 
of  them.— New  York  American. 


Something  Wrong. 
Mrs.-Am  I  still  "the  star  of  your 
life,"  as  I  was  when  you  used  to  write 
love  letters  to  me?  Mr.-Of  course, 
dear.  Mrs.-I  don't  seem  to  be  draw- 
ing a  star  salary,  though. 


Men  Are  So  Stupid. 
Hub-Aren't  you  almost  ready,  dear? 
Wife  (With  irritation)-Why  do  you 
keep  asking  me  that  question?  Have 
not  I  been  telling  you  for  the  last  half 
hour  that  I'd  be  ready  in  a  minute?- 
Bostou  Transcript. 


Ma  Knew,  if  He  Didn't. 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  Sister 
Ruth?"  asked  the  small  boy  of  the 
young  man  who  had  been  invited  to 
Sunday  dinner. 

••Well— er."  stammered  the  young 
man  In  great  embarrassment.  "I— er— 
1  really  don't  know,  you  know." 

"That's  Just  what  I  thought,"  said 
the  boy.  "Well,  ma  says  you  are."— 
readies'  Home  Journal. 

A  little  sunshine  set  aside  for  a  rainy 
day  Is  better  than  an  umbrella.— 
Youth's  Companion. 
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PLAITS   THE   THING. 


This  Picked  Up  Drapery 
Extremely        Coquettish. 


*^=vi5 


FROCK  OF  BLUE  CHIFFON. 

Simple  enough  in  general  design  Is 
tills  little  frock  of  machine  plaiteti 
blue  chiffon  over  a  buttoned  cassock 
gown  of  white  charmeuse.  Tarticular- 
ly  chic,  too,  is  the  hat  worn  with  it  of 
black  velvet  and  the  smart  little  pat- 
ent leather  lMK)ts  with  buttoned  cloth 
tops,  whit'h  <'oinplete  the  gay  costume. 


Almond  Cak«. 
Take  tw—  ounces  of  butter  and  beat 
It  well  with  one  ounce  of  sugar;  then 
add  to  It  two  well  beaten  eggs,  beat- 
ing the  mixture  well  together.  Sift 
Into  it  two  ouflces  of  flour;  add  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  ground  almonds  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  extract. 
The  cake  should  be  baked  in  a  tin 
lined  with  greased  paper  in  a  moderate 
oven  and  sugar  be  sifted  over  the  top. 


Fruit  Sponge. 
Put  a  pint  packet  of  orange  Jellj 
mto  a  basin  and  cover  it  with  tlio  re- 
quired quantity  of  hot  water,  stlrrlug 
It  until  it  has  melted.  Then  add  a 
glassful  of  sherry  and  put  it  aw.iy  to 
get  cool.  Pass  sufficient  stewed  apri- 
cots through  a  sieve  to  produce  half  a 
pint  of  pulp  (or  any  other  soft  fruit 
would  do  equally  well)  and  leave  In 
readiness  to  be  added  to  the  sponge. 
When  the  jelly  is  cold,  but  not  set, 
whisk  it  patiently  until  It  is  quite 
frothy.  Then  stir  in  lightly  the  whites 
of  three  eggs,  beaten  to  a  firm  froth, 
and  the  fruit  pulp  and  continue  to 
whisk  the  jelly  until  it  begins  to  get 
spongy,  when  it  should  be  turned  into 
a  china  mold.  The  sponge  can  be 
turned  out  after  a  few  hours  and  may 
be  garnished  with  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  as  that  used  to  flavor  It. 


'  Orange  Indian  Pudding. 
Put  four  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornmeal  into  a  basin,  add  half  a  pint 
of  molasses  and  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Boil  three  pints  of  milk,  pour  it 
scalding  hot  on  the  meal,  stirring  care- 
fully until  perfectl>  smooth  and  free 
from  lumps.  Butter  a  pudding  dish, 
cover  the  bottom  thickly  with  chopped 
dried  orange  peel,  pour  in  the  mixture 
and,  last  of  all,  pour  gently  over  the 
top  a  tumblerful  of  cold  milk.  Bake 
four  and  a  half  hours  In  a  hot  oven. 
Serve  with  whipped  and  sweetened 
cream  flavored  with  one  teaspoonful 
of  orange  essence. 


French   Drip  Coffee. 
For  French  drip  coffee  a  filter  of  porcc 
lain  must  be  used. .'A  gauze  filter  must 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  after  using  and 
hung  up  to  dry  if  possible.    Heat  the 
filter  and  pot,  put  grounds  in  the  filter 
and  moisten  with  boiling  water.    Let  it 
stand  five  minutes,  then  add  more  boil- 
ing water  every  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  dripped  coffee  must  be  boiled.    It 
is  especially  good  for  the  demi  tasse, 
being  rich  and  fragrant  without  be- 
coming muddy  or  bitter.  0'Best  of  all, 
it  never  fails,  as  boiled  coffee  is  sure 
to  do  when  hastily  prepared. 


Orange  Juice. 
Take  a  sweet,  juicy  orange,  cut  iu 
two  at  the  ciicumference  and  squeeze 
out  all  the  julc*  with  a  lemon  squeezer 
Strain  or  leave  some  of  the  pulp  In,  as 
preferred.  Set  on  the  ice  until  thor- 
oughly chilled,  then  serve  In  a  thlii 
glass,  crystal  clear,  and  set  on  a  little 
china  plate  with  a  smiijl  dolly  between 
glass  and  plate,  i  Grapefruit  Is  refresh- 
ing served  In  the  same  way,  adding  if 
desired  a  little  sugar  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  sherry. 


JVIilady's 
JMirror 


Home  Massage. 

Probably  there  are  more  queries  as 
to  the  use  of  massage  at  home  and 
what  it  (ran  do  tliau  any  other  i)roce.ss 
in  connection  with  the  care  of  the 
face,  so  that  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  set 
R  limit  as  to  the  powers  of  face  mas- 
f«nge  when  employed  by  skilled  and 
properly  trained  people.  One  hears  of 
really  reniarkable  achievements  in 
muscle  building  and  facial  restoration 
by  Its  means,  and  sees  the  results,  too, 
v.'hile  a?  'u  ordinary  means  of  toning 
up  the  t.Aii  and  improving  the  surface 
circrlatiou  Its  benefits  are  manifested 

daily. 

Home  massage  does  not  always  meet 
with  success.  Caution  is  most  neces- 
sary. It  is  only  too  easy  to  du  c«»n- 
Biderable  harm  to  the  skin  by  the 
casual  rubbing  it  about.  whi(  h  is  as  a 
rule  the  process  untrained  lunuls  per- 
form, for  wrinkles  are  deliberately  in- 
ducetl  by  this  treatment,  and  other 
blemishes,  too.  Therefore  the  best 
advice  is  as  a  rule  to  leave  massage 
alone  altogether,  save  in  specific  cases, 
for  which  proper  Instructions  can  be 
obtained.    -> 

But  there  are  a  few  ends  which  can 
safely  be  atlaineil  by  faithful  i)er. 
«lstence  at  home,  and  for  these  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  useful.  To  begin 
with,  much  can  be  done  to  maintain 
the  contour  of  the  face,  and  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
things,  for  It  Is  the  almost  Impercept- 
ible change  In  this  which  marks  the 
passage  of  years  most  distinctly. 

Every  one  who  has  any  care  uses 
face  cream  or  skin  food  for  cleansing 
and  nourishing  her  skin,  and  this  can 
lie  so  applied  that  the  desirable  end 
Is  encompassed.  When  once  extreme 
youth  Is  passed,  slight  sagging  of  the 
face  commences,  and  to  guard  against 
this  is  easy  enough  In  the  majority  of 
cases. 

All  He  Was  Fit  For. 

A  tramp  was  passing  a  marine  store, 
and,  seeing  the  man  at  the  door,  be 
asked  in  a  joking  way,  "Do  you  buy 
rags  and  Iwnes?" 

"You've  guessed  It  first  time,  old 
chap,"  answered  the  man.  "Get  on 
the  scales!"— London  Telegraph. 
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Cookery 
points 


A  New  Type  of  Sleeve. 
The  tremendous  vogue  of  lace  this 
nutunm  is  responsible  for  some  very 
charming  effects  in  sleeves  for  after- 
noon gowns.  Most  attractive  among 
the  several  new  features  of  this  cos- 
tume of  slate  gray  satin  are  its  sleeves 
)f  embroidered   white  net  and   point 


New  Pie  Suggestions. 
New  suggestions  for  i)les  are  always 
irelcome  to  the  housewife.  Pie  is  one 
of  the  most  favored  of  all  desserts,  es- 
pecially by  the  men  of  the  household. 
Several  recipes  for  palatable  pies  are 
given,  with  the  foundation  a  fiaky 
pastry. 

Light,  Flaky  Pastry.— To  make  light, 
flaky  pastry  chop  the  lard  and  butter 
through  the  flour  with  two  knives  In- 
stead of  using  the  hands,  which  makes 
the  mixture  too  compact.  Add  ice 
cold  water  gradually  and  mix  with  a 
fork,  lifting  It  lightly  through  the 
flour.  The  baked  crust  will  be  in  de- 
licious, flaky  layers. 

Cocoauut  Pie.— Put  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  cocoanut  into  a 
pint  of  milk.  Add  three  oven  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  . 
well  beaten  eggs  and  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  stirred  to  a 
paste  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Add 
butv;*r  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  cook 
nntll  thickened  and  smooth.  Line  a 
pie  plate  with  crust,  prick  In  several 
places  and  bake  in  a  hot -oven.  Then 
fill  the  crust  with  the  cocoauut  mix- 
ture and  spread  with  meringue  made 
from  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Sprinkle  with  cocoanvt.  .>t 
In  an  oven  and  brown  slightly.      ^  * 

Chocolate  Fig  Pie.— Beat  the  yolk.,  o' 
four  eggs,   add   one   cupful   of   sugar 
and    stir    well    together.      Add    eight 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cho- 
colate   and    beat   again.     Put   into   a 
saucepan,  and  as  it  heats  stir  in  slow- 
ly two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  dissolv- 
ed In  a   quarter  cupful  of  cold  milk. 
As  it  begins  to  thicken  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  one  large  cupful  chopped 
figs.     Line  two  pie  tins  with   pastry 
and  bake.    Then  put  In  the  filling  and 
return  to  the  oven  a  few  moments  to 
"set."     Beat   the   whites   of  the   four 
eggs  with  four  scant  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  vanilla. 
Spread  lightly  over  the  pies.    Set  back 
In  a  moderate  oven  to  puff  and  brown. 
Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie.— Either  fresh 
or    canned    pie    plant    may    be    used. 
Take  enough  stewed  pie  plant  for  one 
pie,  about  a  half  pint,  and  stir  Into  It 
while  boiling  a  heaping  teasi>oonfnl  of 
cornstarch   mixed   with   the   yolks   of 
two  eggs,  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter.     Have  ready 
a  pie  tin  lined  with  a  nice  crust  al- 
ready   baked.      Spread    this   with   the 
pie  plant   mixture   and   cover   with   a 
meringue  made  of  the   whites  of  the 
eggs,    beaten    stiff,    with    two    table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.     Set  In  the  oven 
nntll  nicely  browned  and  serve  cold. 


OF  SLATK  GRAY  SATIN  AND  MET. 

d'esprlt,  banded  top  and  bottom  with 
black  chantUly  and  falling  over  nar- 
row elbow  sleeves  of  plain  net.  trim- 
med with  gray  satin  and  white  point 
d'esprlt. 

Rtich  a  sleeve  effect  is  excellent  for 
orlnging  a  last  year's  frock  up  to  the 
minute  In  style. 


BATHROOM   LUXURY. 

Portable  Shower  Spray  That  It  Practi- 
cal and  Convenient. 
Almost  every  person  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  shower  bath,  since  It  Is 
possible  to  buy  a  portable  one  at  such 
modest  prices.  A  shower  bath  of  the 
most  practical  kind  Is  marked  at  a  few 
pennies  less  than  $5,  and  after  demon- 
strating its  merits  no  one  would  go 
without  such  a  comfort  who  had  the 
price  to  pay  for  It.  The  fittings  were 
substantial,  arranged  with  fixtures  for 
attaching  to  the  wall,  an  extremely 
strong  rublwr  pipe  and  curtains  of 
heavy    sail    duck    such   as   tents    are 

made  of. 
These  would  be  a  perfe<%  protection 

to  walls  or  paper. 

At  such  a  low  price  one  expects  only 
the  most  flimsy  outfit,  and  to  pay  $.") 
for  something  that  would  soon  get  out 
of  order  or  prove  Impracticable  Is  just 
like  throwing  money  away.  Then  for 
those  who  feel  even  $r>  Is  beyond  their 
purse  there  is  a  bath  spray  that  is  not 
at  all  a  bad  substitute  for  the  shower 
bath.    The  prices  for  rubber  and  rose 
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nozzle  liegln  at  50  cents  for  the;  small 
size.  For  rinsing  the  hair  these  sprays 
are  excellent,  as  the  force  sends  water 
right  Into  the  scalp,  cleansing  in  from 
soap  most  thoroughly.  By  the  way. 
there  Is  a  little  shampoo  bag  lately  in- 
troduced  which  costs  only  10  cents 
and  can  be  dried  and  used  over  and 
over  again.  The  outer  covering  is 
cheesecloth,  with  a  spongy  substance 
Inside  charged  with  soap  and  perfum- 
ed powders,  said  to  be  vesj  cool, 
cleansing  and  refreshing. 


Violet  Toilet  Sets. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  toilet  nov- 
elties seen  In  some  time  Is  the  new 
violet  toned  toilet  sets.  They  are 
made  of  a  special  brand  of  celluloid  in 
Germany,  tinted  a  rich  violet,  and 
some  of  them  are  decorated  with  gold. 
Although  of  celluloid,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  among  the  cheap 
articles,  as  they  are  rich  in  appear- 
ance and  decidedly  costly,  some  of  the 
pieces  costing  more  than  the  average 
silver  articles.  In  the  gold  decked 
ware  a  set  of  thirteen  pieces  Is  sold 
\t  $41).  Thirteen  does  not  cover  the 
number  of  articles  obtainable,  how- 
iver,  as  there  are  all  sorts  of  brushes 
ind  manicure  implements,  powder 
t)oxes,  jewel  cases,  etc.,  which  make  a 
complete  set  of  the  plain  violet  num- 
ber about  thirty  and  cost  between  $70 
and  $80.  A  ring  mirror,  for  Instance, 
Is  $9.50.  The  simplest  little  piece  of 
the  manicure  set  Is  50  cents.  The 
articles  are  very  pretty  and  novel  and 
SHre  of  a  pronounced  vogue. 


To  readers  of  Ulooded  Stock 
I'arnier  wlio  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  nu-  at  uiice  I  will 
.i>ivc'  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder . 

lor  the  toilet  it  is  cxcelltnt — for 
shaving  it  lia^  iio  superior — satnple> 
free — ask   for  tlieiii. 

A  special  nioney-makini*  proposi- 
tion  will   1k'   sent   you,  too. 

Trii>tinLr    to    liear    from      you      at 


once. 


I    am.    very    truly   yours, 


ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  See'y 

The  Creola  Chemical  Co.. 
B.  S    F  New  Market.  N    J. 
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THE   OLD    OAKEN    BUCKET. 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER  for  April. 


That  Famous  Moss  Covered  One  That 
Hung  In  the  Weil. 
Not  fnr  froiu  IJoston  is  located  tbe 
Tvell  which  inspired  llie  famiiinr  lines 
of  Samuel  Wood  worth  to  the  "Old  Oak- 
en Bucket."  Every  time  the  place  Is 
visited  many  new  traditions  are  told 
concerning  the  famous  old  bucket 
about  whu'h  people  have  been  sinking 
these  many  years.  Having  drunk  deep 
of  the  sparkling  waters  between  whis- 
tled snatches  of  the  familiar  refrain, 
how  disconcerting  it  was  to  have  the 
charm  broken  by  learning  that  the  orig- 
inal "old  oaken  bucket"  was  stolen 
shortly  after  his  well  known  poem  be- 
came famous! 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel 
Wood  worth,  the  author,  who  died  in 
Berkeley,  Cal..  often  used  to  tell  about 
the  real  old  oaken  bucket  and  of  the 
sadness  which  came  over  the  house- 
hold on  the  day  it  was  stolen.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  one  of  the  family  were  miss- 
ing. In  this  age  of  souvenir  collection 
who  knows  but  that  some  day  the  real 
old  "moss  covered  bucket  that  hung  in 
the  well"  may  turn  up  in  a  museum  or 
serve  as  a  water  tank  in  the  show  win- 
dows of  some  enterprising  advertiser? 

There  is  no  other  water  bucket  In 
the  world  so  enshrined  in  homely,  gen- 
uine romance  as  this  one.  Even  the 
golden  goblets  of  royalty  and  the  treas- 
ured chalices  of  the  crusaders  have 
never  awakened  the  univer'^al  and  i)op- 
ular  interest  attained  by  the  "old  oaken 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well"  until  it 
was  stolen  and  carried  away  in  the 
zenith  of  its  fame.— Joe  Mitchell  Chap^ 
pie  In  National  Magazine. 


Tokyo,  across  which  none  but  those  of 
royal  blood  had  ever  passed.  General 
Grant  accepted  the  invitation  and 
walked  beside  the  mikado  until  they 
reached  the  center  of  the  bridge.  Then 
he  stopped,  profoundly  saluted  the  em- 
peror and  said:  "Your  majesty,  I  have| 
come  so  far  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  honor  you  would  do 
me,  but  I  cannot  violate  your  tradi- 
tions. Let  us  return  the  way  we  came." 
It  was  a  graceful  act,  gracefully  done. 
—St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


A  Few  Hints  to  Housewives. 

now  to  Dress  a  Chicken.— Use  soft 
materials  such  as  batiste  or  mull  and 
arrange  simply.  If  a  spring  chicken, 
white  Is  the  most  suitable  color. 

How  to  String  Beans.— Use  a  strong 
thread  and  sufficiently  large  needle. 
Do  not  fall  to  knot  the  thread  before 
beginning  the  task. 

How  to  Preserve  Peaches.— Treat 
the  same  after  marriage  as  before. 
This  simple  recipe  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Books. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  one  comfort, 
able  room  well  stocked  with  books  to 
all  you  can  give  me  in  the  way  of  dec- 
oration which  the  highest  art  can  sup- 
ply. There  is  no  greater  blessing  that 
?an  be  given  to  a  family  than  a  love 
•f  books.— John  Bright. 


Here's  a  Pointer, 
If  a  man  gets  ov.  bis  knees  and  im- 
plores a  woman  to  marry  him  the 
chances  are  he  will  remain  in  that  po- 
sition for  the  rest  of  his  life  if  she  ac- 
cepts.—Atlanta  Journal. 


Grant's  Graceful  Act. 
When  General  Grant  was  in  JapaK 
the  emperor  invited  him  to  cross  the 
imperial  footbridge  near  the  palace  at 


Look  not  at  thieves  eating  flesh,  but 
look  at  thera  sufifering  punishment- 
Chinese  Proverb  i 


ALWAYS  FOUGHT  LIKE  CATS. 

Y«t  Snarling  Ibsen  and  Bjorrison  Could 
Not  Keep  Apart. 

Edmund  Gosse  in  his-  "Two  Vlslt« 
to  Denmark"  tells  of  how  he  heard, 
through  Christian  Molbech,  of  the  an- 
tagonism between  Ibsen  and  Bjornson. 
It  was  in  their  3'ounger  days  at  Rome, 
and  Ibsen,  poor  and  obscure,  Indulged 
his  naturally  sullen  temper  to  the  ut- 
most. Later  he  became  quite  a  dandy 
in  appearance,  but  at  this  time,  in  the 
sixties,  he  wore  a  long  black  beard 
and  possessed  but  one  coat,  shabby 
and  green. 

He  used,  related  Professor  Molbech, 
to  keep  morosely  to  himself  in  the 
Scandinavian  club  at  Rome  until  sup- 
per time,  then,  emptying  his  bottle 
of  wine,  he  would  brighten,  not  into 
geniality— for  that  would  have  been 
impossible — but  into  sarcastic  loquac- 
ity. And  let  Bjornson  appear  and  a 
storm  was  at  hand. 

"Oh,"  said  Molbech,  "to  be  in  Rome 
with  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  together,  my 
dear  young  friend,  it  was  a  weary, 
weary  thing!  They  could  not  keep 
ai^art.  They  were  like  two  tomcats 
parading  and  snarling  and  swearing  at 
each  other,  yet  each  bored  to  death  if 
the  other  were  not  present.  They 
collected  their  adherents  behind  them. 
There  were  two  well  defined  parties. 

"I  assure  you,  if  it  amused  tlie  Nor- 
wegians, it  was  death  to  us  easy  going 
Danes  and  Swedes.  At  last  Bjornson 
took  himself  off.  Oh,  what  a  sigh  of 
relief  we  gave!  And  Ibsen  came  Into 
the  club,  glanced  around  and  snarled, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  snarl  back  at 
him.  Then  followed  the  publication  of 
Brand,  and  money  came  in,  and  Ibsen 
grew  to  be  a  celebrated  character.  So 
ho  smiled  and  stretched  cut  his  legs 
and  was  quiet.  But  agreeable?  Oh. 
no! 
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Harvesting  Scene  in  Italy,  Showing  an  I.  H.  C.  Binder  at  Work. 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER   for  Ap.il 


WOMAN'S    HAPPINESS 

ON   THE   FARM 


By  J.  E.  BUCK, 
Of  the  I.  H.  C.  Service  Bureau. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  there 
convened  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  noted  assemblages  ever  brought 
together  on  the  American  continent. 
The  gathering  was  made  up  of  states- 
men, scholars,  educators,  clergymen, 
professors  of  agriculture,  scientists, 
and  agriculturists.  The  conference 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Associa- 
tion, the  oldest  agricultural  soc  ety  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  organ- 
ized  in   1785. 

At  this  gathering  were  discussed 
the  problcsns  of  the  farmer's  wife  and 
the  conditions  under  which  she  strug- 
gles, not  only  to  bring  up  her  family 
but  to  help  to  make  the  living  and 
means  to  alleviate  her  from  isolation 
and  bring  about  conditions  favorable 
to  her  well  being. 

Miss   Martha  Van     Rensselaer,     of 
New  York,  struck  the  keynote  to  the 
meeting  when  she  declared  that  rural 
progress   depends   on     the     happiness 
and    comfort    of    the    woman    on    the 
farm  more  than  upon  well-tilled  fields 
and  well-built  and  well  stocked  bams. 
Importance    of    Contentment. 
"If  the  woman  is  not  satisfied,"  she 
said,  "and  if  no  effort  is  made  for  her 
comfort,  the  farmer  might  as  well  give 
up  his  aspirations  to  become  success- 
ful;  for  the  family  cannot  remain  on 
the  farm  if  the   wife  and  mother  re- 
bels.    On  thousands  of  farms  in  this 
country  there  is  every  reason  for  re- 
bellion, for  absolutely  nothing  is  done 
to  give  the  woman  the  aid  she  needs 
in   housekeeping,   in   the   bringing  up 
of  her  children  and  the  performance 
of  her  share  of  the  farm  duties.    How 
many  men  who  have  reapers  and  bind- 
ers think  of  the  washing  machine  and 
the  ironing  machine  for  their  wives? 
"In    how    many   cases     would      the 
woman  think  this  was  a  needless  ex- 
pense,  simply  because   she   has   been 
trained  to  believe  that  her  health  and 
her    happiness    and    conservation    are 
inferior  matters  and  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  needs  of  the  livestock  and 
the  farm?     The   farmer's  wife  should 
be   taught  how  to  conserve   her   time 
and  energy,  how  to  get  the  latest  la- 
bor-saving  devices,   how    to     do     her 
work   scientifically   and     intelligently, 
and    how    to    combine    pleasure    with 
duty.     She  should  have  some  idea  of 
art,  so  that  her  home  may  be  beauti- 
ful,  and   she   should   not   be   given   to 
believe   that   there    is   nothing   in   life 
beyond   the   dreary   routine   of     daily 

toil." 

Education  for  Farmers'  Wives. 
Mrs.  .Tean  Kane  Foulke.  of  West 
t:hester.  Pa.,  spoke  along  the  same 
lines,  emphasizing  the  field  for  edu- 
cational work  among  farmers'  wives, 
who,  she  said,  do  not  know  tho  value 
of  good  cooking,  have  no  idea  of  the 


Rpplicj^tion  of  business  methods  jto 
housekeeping,  and  are  not  even,  in 
many  parts  of  this  state,  good  butter 
makers,  because  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  give  scientific  consideration 
to  the  task  in  hand  of  making  farm 
life  interesting  and  profitable.  Mrs. 
Foulke  declared  that  part  of  the  trou- 
ble is  caused  by  the  division  9t  in- 
terest on  the  farm;  that  the  man 
thinks  that  the  stock  and  the  products 
are  his  lookout,  and  that  his  wife 
should  do  all  the  work  of  the  house 
unaided. 

"No  matter  how  many  improve- 
ments are  inaugurated,  how  many  re- 
forms brought  about,"  she  said,  "you 
will  never  get  the  ideal  condition  on 
the  farm  until  the  man  and  the  wom- 
an realize  that  their  tasks  are  equal- 
ly important  and  that  their  interests 
are  one.  The  man  must  give  up  the 
old  notion  that  his  wife  is  his  chat- 
tel and  simply  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  estate,  and  must  allow  her 
some  time  for  individual  development, 
some  time  to  make  herself  a  real  com- 
panion for  him." 

Some  Machines  That  Help. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  helps 
that  have  recently  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmer's  wife,  is  the 
gasoline  engine.  It  pumps  the  water 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  country 
home  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
gasoline  engine  is  also  utilized  to  op- 
erate the  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  and  chum,  and  this  in  a 
large  measure  removes  dmdgery  from 
the  woman's  work  on  the  farm. 
Where  the  farm  is  equipped  with  all 
these  modem  appliances  the  children 
can  be  a  material  help  and  learn  to 
do  many  things  that  will  be  of  service 
to  them   in   after  years. 


Vagc  Fiftc-en 


LAZY  MEN  OF  CHAMPERY. 

Why  the  Women  of  That  Primitive 
District  Wear  Trousers. 
The  women  of  Champery,  a  primi- 
tive mountain  district  of  the  Canton 
of  Valals,  in  Switzerland,  have  worn 
trousers  from  time  immemorial. 

It  further  appears  that  the  men  of 
this  district  are  noted  for  their  indo- 
lent habits  and  that,  beyond  acting  as 
guides  to  mountain  climbers  in  the 
summer  months,  they  lead  practically 
Idle  lives.  It  follows  that  the  women 
perform  all  the  hard  labor  required  of 
a  mountain  people.  It  is  the  women 
who  pasture  the  cattle  on  the  steep 
and  often  dangerous  Alpine  slopes,  cut 
the  timber  and  mow  the  grass.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  observe  a 
Champery  woman  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  daily  toil  returning  to  the  village 
dragging  her  husband  on  the  wooden 
sleigh  that  Is  in  common  use  through- 
out Switzerland. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  women  of  Champery 
should  have  adopted  the  masculine  at- 
tire. Their  dress  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  a  Jerkin  of  rough,  dark  blue  ma- 
terial, with  trousers  to  match,  and  a 
red  handkerchief  to  protect  the  head. 

Inasmuch  as  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Champery  perform  the  greater  part 
of  the  toil  usually  deemed  the  duty  of 
the  stronger  sex,  it  is  not  astonishing 
to  learn  that  they  aflfect  certain  mas- 
culine habits,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
pipe.  The  Champery  woman  puffs 
away  with  considerable  enjoyment  at 
a  short  brier  as  she  proceeds  with  her 
labors.— Harper's. 


Oysters  as  They  Grow. 
When  young  oysters  first  appear  they 
are  called  "spat"  and  are  no  larger 
than  a  plnhead.  At  the  age  of  one 
year  they  are  known  as  "brood"  and 
a  bushel  measure  will  hold  about  G,4(K) 
of  them.  When  they  are  three  years 
old  they  are  designated  as  "ware"  and 
the  6,400  of  them  will  then  fill  three 
one  bushel  measures.  They  are  not 
ready  for  market  until  they  are  four 
years  old,  and  then  they  have  arrived 
to  a  dignity  of  proportion  that  if  the 
bushel  of  broods  has  not  lost  any  of  its 
members  it  will  require  nearly  seven 
of  such  measures  to  carry  them  to  mar 
ket. 

Uncle   Bonbon. 

An  elderly  beau  had  been  delivering 
himself  of  certain  forcible  home  truths 
when  lecturing  his  nephew. 

"Wonderful  chap,  your  uncle,"  ob- 
served a  friend  when  the  old  gentle- 
man had  disappeared.  "So  well  pre- 
served." 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  his  be- 
ing well  preserved,"  growled  the  of- 
fended nephew,  "but  he  is  unpleasant- 
ly candid."- Youth's  Companion. 


Whims  of  Ibsen. 
Like  many  another  man  great  In  his 
writings,  Henrlk  Ibsen  was  not  with- 
out his  foibles.  Scorning  company  as 
he  professed  to  do  and  declaring  al- 
ways for  solitude,  he  nevertheless  de- 
lighted to  be  dined,  and  to  invite  him 
to  a  banquet  in  his  own  especial  honor 
was  to  give  the  great  man  unalloyed 
pleasure.  In  his  latter  days,  too,  he 
developed  a  passion  for  decorations,  of 
which  he  received  a  large  number  from 
his  own  and  foreign  monarchs.  and  on 
public  occasions  he  would  wear  all  his 
insignia  as  probably  the  most  decorat- 
ed author  In  the  world.  It  wa?  j 
public  occa5*ions  that  Ibsen  would  ♦^ar 
ry  a  small  mirror  and  comb  in  vh^ 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  "coram  populo" 
would  proceed  to  arrange  his  bushy 
hair  and  whiskers. 


The  "Mikado." 
Most  people  outside  Japan  are  wont 
to  speak  of  the  "mikado,"  but  really 
that  title  Is  obsolete.     The  Japanese 
never  use  that  appellation  themselves, 
and  they  do  not  like  others  to  do  so. 
Educated  Japanese  speak  of  their  sov- 
ereign as  "shnojo  sama,"  and  the  or- 
dinary folk  term  him   "tenshi  sama." 
"Tanno"  is  the  title  used  in  all  official 
documents,  and  for  the  foreigner  the 
most  correct  form  i^  "kotei"-that  is, 
tmperor.— Westminster  Gazette. 
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CRUEL   PUNISHMENTS. 


Th«  Use  of  Torture  In  Legal  Processes 
In  Former  Times. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  various 
states  in  prohibiting  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  were  not  fighting  an  ab- 
surdity. The  use  of  torture  In  legal 
processes  was  not,  when  these  instru- 
ments were  framed*  so  remote  as  it  is 
now. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Dole  came  as  high 
marshal  to  Virginia  he  crushed  a  con- 
spiracy by  killing  the  ringleaders  by 
torture.  One  had  a  bodkin  thrust 
through  his  tongue  and  was  chained  to 
a  tree  until  he  died.  Others  were 
broken  on  the  wheel.  It  is  quaintly 
stated  that  Sir  Thomas  was  "a  man  of 
good  conscience  and  knowledge  in  di- 
vinity."   Dole's  date  was  1611. 

The  next  notable  instance  of  the  use 
of  torture  was  in  1692,  in  the  Salem 
witchcraft  excitement,  when  Giles 
Cory  was  pressed  to  death— the  "peine 
dure  et  forte,"  the  most  horrible  of 
deaths. 

Executions  were  in  public  through- 
out the  east  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  When  Quelch,  the  pirate,  and 
six  others  were  hanged  in  Boston,  Sew- 
all  wrote  in  his  diary,  "When  the  scaf- 
fold was  let  to  sink  there  was  such  a 
screech  of  the  women  that  my  wife 
heard  it,  sitting  in  our  entry  next  to 
the  orchard,"  though  the  gallows  was 
a  mile  away  and  the  wind  unfavor- 
able. 

The  use  of  torture  to  wring  the  truth 
from  witnesses  is  said  to  have  been 
recognized  as  legal  in  Austria  until 
well  within  the  last  century. 

SMOCKING    EFFECTIVE. 

Blouses     Trimmed     In     This     Fashion 
Smart  For  the  Small  Boy. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  ideas  in  the 
way  of  trimming  is  smocking.  This  is 
an  easy  stitch  to  learn  and  a  little  of 
It  can  work  wonders  in  lending  an  air 
of  distinction  to  the  dress.  A  fasci- 
nating little  frock  was  made  from  the 
good  old  Holland  linen,  which  with- 
stands so  successfully  the  assaults  of 
hard  usage.  A  fullness  at  the  neck 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  smocking, 
which  appeared  again  on  the  iitle 
wristband.  A  lovely  golden  brown 
silk  was  chosen  to  work  this  smock- 
ing and  the  result  was  not  only  a 
thoroughly  practical  gown,  but  an  ar- 
tistic and  pretty  one  as  well. 

The  English  smocked  blousv_  for  the 
little  lad  are  quite  the  newest  fad  and 
lliey  are  wonderfully  good  looking. 
The  wash  materials  and  the  serges  are 
lH)th  used  f«»r  these  blouses.  Some- 
times the  smocUing  is  used  to  lend 
the  yoke  effect,  again  it  appears  only 
at  the  neck  In  the  front.  .\noUier 
model  shows  the  smocking  from  the 
shoulder  well  over  the  round  of  the 
arm.  In  fiui  quite  to  the  ell»o\v.  The 
blouses  are  often  allowed  to  fall 
straight.  altlioii;'h  they  niny  be  con- 
fined by  a  bolt.  Tlu'  littlo  blooniors 
.•<>m|»Iet»*  ''»'  «<»«!tinne.  which  is  really 
(i^  tttrracthe  dsj  It  is  uuvel. 
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Two  Enouglf  For  Her. 

He  was  a  small  boy  with  a  dark,  ea- 
ger face,  and  he  was  waiting  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  eight  or  ten  persons  for 
a  chance  to  make  his  wants  known  to 
the  librarian.  When  his  turn  came  he 
inquired  briefly,  "Have  you  got  'Twen- 
ty Thousand  Legs  Under  the  Sea?'  " 

"No,"  responded  the  librarian  a  little 
snappishly,  for  she  was  tired;  "I'm 
thankful  to  say  I've  only  got  two,  and 
they're  not  under  the  sea!"-^New  York 
Press. 


She  Wa .  ,^ 
Clerk-But  you  just  "^"^^^^  t^ls  novel 
and  paid  for  it. 
Customer— Yes. 
Clerk— Then  why  do  you  wish  to  r© 

turn  It? 
Customer— I    read   it   while   waiting 

fAr  my  change. 

Its  Object. 

"We  girls  have  formed  an  antl- 
kissing  club." 

"Well,  has  it  stimulated  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  any?"— Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal. 
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An  IHC  Manure  Spreader 
Saves  Valuable  Fertilizer 

THE  farms  of  Europe  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  yet  the  average 
production  of  wheat  from  those  farms  is  nearly  30  bushels  per  acre; 
more  than  double  the  average  yield  of  American  farms.     What  is  the 
reason  for  this  tremendous  difference? 

Tiie  reason  is  that  European  farmers  know  the  value  of  stable  manure 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  average  European  soil  is  not  as  fertile  as  the  average 
American  land,  but  the  Euroj)ean  grows  heavier  crops  because  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  kept  up  constantly  by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  manure. 

While  there  is  not  so  much  stable  manure  in  this  country,  what  there  is 
can  be  used  to  far  greater  advantage  when  an  I  H  C  maiiure  spreader  is 
used  to  distribute  it. 

IHC  Manure  Spreaders 
Kemp  20tli  Century,  Com  King,  Cloverleaf 

make  one  ton  of  manure  go  as  far  as  two  tons  spread  by  hand.  By  pulveriz- 
ing the  manure  and  spreading  it  in  an  even  coat,  light  or  heavy  as  may  be 
needed,  all  over  the  land,  they  insure  a  i^erfect  combination  of  the  plant 
food  elements  with  the  soil.  There  is  no  over-fertilizing  in  si)ots,  to 
produce  an  uneven  stand  of  grain.  Each  square  foot  of  ground  gets  the 
same  treatment. 

The  superior  mechanical  construction  of  I  H  C  spreaders  is  the  reason 
for  their  effectiveness.  They  solve  every  i)robleni  of  correct  spreading. 
Light  draft  is  secured  by  the  proi^er  construction  of  wheels  and  correct 
principles  of  gearing.  When  IHC  spreaders  are  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear  the  beater  drive  chain  is  not  shifted. 

The  advantages  of  this  construction  are:  Positive  traction  —  the  chain 
engages  nearly  half  the  teeth  on  large  s[>rockets  instead  of  only  a  few;  chain 
worn  on  one  side  only  instead  of  on  both  sides  as  in  other  constructions; 
simple,  effective  chain  tightener  instead  of  a  complicated,  troublesome  one. 
These  all  add  to  the  durability  of  the  spreader. 

IHC  spreaders  have  no  reach.  They  do  not  need  one. 
Because  of  this  feature  an  I  H  C  spreader  can  be  turned  in 
its  own  length,  a  great  convenience  at  any  time.  IHC 
sf^readers  have  many  other  advantages  which  the  IHC 
local  dealer  will  explain  to  you.  See  him  and  get  catalogues 
and  full  information,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(In  cor PC ruled) 

Chicago  USA 

IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Hiireau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  char^'e  to  all, 
the  best  iiitorination  olnainable  uii  better  farminu.  If  you  havo 
any  worthy  questions  concerniuk;  soils,  crops,  lami  tirainak'e,  irri- 
gation, fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  si)ecific  anil  siiul  tliem 
to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  IJuililiut.'.  Cliicatfo,  USA 
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Maud— "When  ynii  hrnke  the  en- 
gagcnicnt.  of  c«»ur>e  you  returned  the 
(liauKJud  rin^  he  gave  you." 

Kthcl— •'Certainly  not!   I  don't  care 
for  Jack   any    more,    hut    my   feelings 
have  not  changed  towards  the  ring. 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


CONSULS  IN  THE  IVIAKING. 


How   Applications    Are    Made    and   the 
Examinations  That  Follow. 

Consuls  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  A  candidate  desiring  ap- 
pointment to  the  consnlar  service 
makes  application  for  such  appoint- 
ment through  the  secretary  of  state  on 
a  form  furnished  by  the  state  depart- 
ment From  among  these  applicants 
the  president  designates  to  take  an  ex- 
amination those  candidates  who  seem 
properly  qualified  for  the  service  and 
who  are  not  from  states  which  already 
have  more  than  their  share  of  appoint- 
ments In  the  service,  each  state,  so  far 
as  possible,  being  allowed  appoint- 
ments proportioned  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

Naturally  if  the  service  needs  men 
and  but  few  candidates  present  them- 
selves from  states  that  are  undorrep- 
resented  some  candidates  from  states 
^verrepresented  must  also  be  designat- 
ed for  the  examination.  In  making 
these  designations  politics  is  given  no 
consideration,  the  service  being  now 
apon  a  strictly  nonpartisan  l)asis. 

Then  when  thr  set  time  arrivos  the 
candidate   presents   himself  at   Wash- 
ington and  takes  a  written  examina- 
tion   In    international,    maritime    and 
commercial  law.  political  and  commer- 
cial    geography,     arithmetic,     modern 
languages,    I^^'rench.   German  or   Span- 
ish; the  natural,   industrial   and   con\ 
merdal  resources  and  commerce  of  tb 
United  States,  political  economy,  Ame. 
lean  history,  government  and  Institu 
tloDS,  and  the  modem   history  (since 
1850)  of  Europe,  South  rica  and 

the  far  east 

To  determine  a  candidate's  business 
ability,  alertness,  general  contempora- 
ry InfOTOiation  and  natural  fitness  for 
the  service.  Including  moral,  mental 
and  physical  qualifications,  character, 
address  and  general  education  and 
good  command  of  English,  he  then 
takes  an  oral  examination.  All  those 
candidates  who  receive  a  total  mark 
of  80  per  cent  are  then  pronounced 
qualified  for  appointment,  and  tieir 
names  go  on  the  list  of  eiigibles  fi  n 
which  future  appointments  are  m  e. 
-Robert  D.  Helnl  In  Leslie's. 


Ignoring  Noise. 
Our  suggestion  that  the  senses  be 
trained  to  Ignore  noise  recalls  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  heroism.  He  found  edu- 
cation in  distraction.  "I  recollect 
many  years  ago,"  he  wrote,  "when  I 
was  studying  In  chambers,  having  a 
neighbor  who  was  learning  to  scrape 
on  the  violin,  I  was  at  first  disposed 
to  complain  of  my  neighbor's  Innocent 
pastime  as  an  annoyance,  but  on  a  lit- 
tle reflection  I  said  to  myself.  'Is  it 
wise  In  nie  to  object?  Let  mo  see 
whether  I  cannot  stand  It  without  dis- 


traction. If  I  can,  what  an  admirable 
discipline  It  will  be  to  me  in  pursuing 
my  mathematical  studies!'  After  a 
time  I  ceased  to  hear  the  nuisance  as 
it  was  called;  It  made  no  Impression 
on  me."  Even  an  amateur  violinist 
has  his  apostolic  mission!— London 
Chronicle. 


RUBBER  AND    HUMOR. 


The  Camel's  Peculiarity. 
The  camel  alone  among  animals  does 
not  perspire  with  its  entire  skin.  It 
perspires  only  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  so  when  traveling  in  extreme  heat 
does  not  reciuire  a  continual  supply  of 
water  in  order  to  replace  the  moisture 
evaporated  through  the  pores.  A  curi- 
ous consequence  of  this  singularity  is 
the  fluctuation  within  4  degrees  of  the 
blood  temperature  of  a  healthy  camel- 
that  is.  a  rise  of  temperature  of  4  de- 
grees, which  in  a  human  being  and  in 
other  mammals  would  be  a  sign  of  fe- 
ver, is  a  normal  function  with  the 
camel.— New  York  Sun. 


Always  Fairy  Tales. 
There  has  never  been  a  language 
spoken  that  has  not  been  used  for  tell- 
ing fairy  tales.  Whether  in  hot  lands 
or  cold,  among  savages  or  the  mo.st 
cultivated  nations— why.  not  a  mo- 
ment pa.sses  in  which  some  one,  some- 
where, is  not  telling  a  fairy  tale  or 
listening  to  one  or  reading  one  or  yier- 
haps  writing  a  new  one.  which  makes 
't  delightfully  probable  that  we  shall 
Always  have  them  with  us,  however 
scarce  the  fairies  may  have  made 
themselves  in  the.se  prosaic  and  prac- 
tice days.— riildegarde  Hawthorne  Id 
St  Nicholas 


The  Fitness  of  Things. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  fitness  of 
things  in  general  some  one  asked.  "If 
ft  young  man  takes  his  best  girl  to  the 
grand  opera,  spends  .$S  on  a  sup|>er 
after  the  performance  and  then  t  a  Ices 
her  home  In  a  taxicab  should  he  kiss 
her  good  night?" 

An  old  bachelor  who  was  present 
growled:  "l  don't  think  she  ought  to 
expect  it.  Seems  to  me  he  has  done 
enough  for  her."— Argonaut 


Up  Against  It. 

"There  is  nn  old  i)roverb  to  the  effect 
that  'when  <»n(»  door  shuts  another  one 
opens.'  so  clK'er  up," 

"That   proverb  don't    help   me   none 
My  wife's  mother  is  visitin'  us  an'  the 
proverb    ought    to    read.    'When    one 
mouth    shuts    another    one    opens.'  "— 
Boston  FTerald 

The  Way  Out  of  It. 

."^she— So  your  cousin  is  thinking  of 
marrying  a  nice  girl  and  settling  down 

lie— Not    exactly.      He's   thinking   »•' 
mnrrsinir  n   rich  girl  and  settling  up.- 
Boston    ri:inscript. 


A    Closely    Clinging     Garment    and    • 
Laughable  Request. 

In  lS:iD  Professor  Emmet  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  visited  in  New  York 
with  his  family  and  while  there  re- 
ceived from  abroad  a  pair  of  India  rub- 
ber cloth  boots.  His  son,  Dr.  Thcmias 
Addis  Emmet,  in  his  book,  "incidents 
of  My  Life,'  says  that  his  distin- 
guished father  was  happier  in  his  new 
possessions  than  a  child  with  a  new 
toy  and  spent  most  of  his  time  stand- 
ing like  a  heion  in  the  water  to  test 
them. 

Their  shape  was  not  such  as  would 
have  fascinated  Tackelan,  the  famous 
bootmaker.  They  were  ma«le  like  a 
long  stocking  of  coarse  canvas,  with  a 
leather  sole,  and  <»ver  all  wns  smeared 
a  paste  of  rubber  which  might  liave 
answered  in  cold  weather,  but  which 
t\'as  sticky  and  ill  smelling  under  a 
moderately  hot  sun.  In  very  few  jir- 
ticles  has  there  been  more  improve- 
ment than  In  rubber  goods  since  they 
first  came  into  use. 

My  father  took  back  with  hint  a 
"raincoat"  as  a  present  to  our  old  ne- 
gro coaclunan.  but  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  wear  it  in  the  rain,  and 
when  expostulated  with  his  answer 
was.  '*r)(H»s  yon  t'ink  I's  gwine  wear 
dis  new  coat  in  de  rainV"  He  never 
wore  it  except  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  on  a  warm  day.  so  that  when  he 
got  off  the  box  at  the  stable  it  was 
necessary  to  take  with  him  the  cush- 
ion and  remove  his  trousers  before  he 
could  get  his  coat  (»n. 

T  recollect  as  a  <  liild  the  tirsl  "gum 
shoes"  in  use,  which  were  hideous  to 
look  at  and  most  uncomfortable  over  a 
shoe,  but  which  to  the  bare  feet  of  the 
(rid  negroes  were  a  joy  and  -a  comfort. 
TFie  first  rubber  shoe  wns  sh.aped  like 
a  large  s;njs;\gc.  and  from  one  end 
along  the  side  a  piece  was  removed  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  the  fn<vt. 
After  the  foot  was  inserted  the  elastic 
substame  shnped  itself  about  it. 

They  were  always  called  "gum 
shoes."  While  a  medical  student  I  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  (tirard 
House  in  IMiiladeJphla.  and  1  remend)er 
that  there  were  printed  notices  at  each 
entrnnco  with  the  request.  "Please 
wipe  your  gums  on  the  mat." 


Psychological    Study. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  thnt 
man  has  a  melancholy  disposition?  Hi- 
remarks  are  always  highly  optimis- 
tic." 

"That's  the  point,"  replied  Miss 
C'ayeime.  "Only  a  person  of  melan- 
choly tendencies  would  ha\  i  to  go  to 
so  much  pains  to  cheer  himself  up."— 
Washington  Star. 
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Not  Again. 
Hlas   (who   has   been   punished   ser 
eral     times     for     malicious     m'schlef. 
reading  on  the  fire  alarm  box.  "Break 
the  glass!")— "No.  no!     You  can't  fool 
me!"— Filegende  Blatter. 


Couldn't  Listen  Continuously. 

"John,  you   never  listen   to  half  the 
things  I  say  to  you,"  she  complained. 

"Well,  dear,"  he  replied,  "I  have  to 
work  part  of  the  time."— Chicago  Rec 
ord-Herald. 


Consolation. 

"They  tell  me  the  baby  looks  exactly 
like  me." 

"But  l)al)ies,  you  know,  often  out- 
«rrow  these  likenesses."  —  Baltimore 
A.merican, 


Rather   Strong. 
Uncle     Hlllhab    (who    hns    tmwlsely 
sampled    the    side    dish    of    Roquefort 
cheese)    liy  uuiii!    That  butter  tiin't  li' 
ao  trance!    Judge. 


In  India  the  average  spnn  of  the  hu- 
man life  is  about  twenty-five  yearsi. 
The  reason  why  this  nverage  is  short- 
er with  the  Hindu-  Ihan  with  any  oth- 
iH'  peojile  is  diu'  to  ignorMn<*e  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  sanitntion.  ;ind  with- 
out question  to  the  further  fact  thiit  he 
is  still  in  large  measure  a  victim  of 
the  agricultural  conditions  under  which 
lie  lives. 


.  The  sooner  th;it  btmch  of  cockerels 
that  are  not  to  be  kept  until  ne.xt  sea- 
sou  for  breeding  piu'poses  are  fried  or 
made  into  chicken  pie  or  sold  to  the 
poultry  buyer  the  larger  the  cash  bal- 
ance tnat  will  show  on  Iht*  year's  i>o\il- 
try  operations.  They  have  made  their 
most  rapid  growth,  and  whatever  they 
eat  now  is  to  far  less  puri>ose  from 
the  standpoint  of  meat  production. 


The  "fool  that  rocks  the  i)oat'*  has 
been  put  in  the  shade  the  past  season 
by  that  other  fool,  the  half  baked  driver 
of  an  automobile  who  seems  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  beating  electric  and 
steam  cars  to  a  given  crossing.  Th«' 
similarity  in  these  two  types  of  fooi^- 
is»  further  painfully  carried  out  in  that 
then?  are  usually  innocent  persons 
aboanl  boat  or  auto,  who,  with  the 
'•fot»l,"  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  his  folly. 

Synthetic  rubber,  that  is,  rubber  that 
Is  made  by  putting  Its  elements  to- 
gether artiti.ially,  is  said  to  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  near  future,  if  claims  of 
a  Eurojiean  chemist  may  he  re'Jed 
upon.  He  contends  that  he  has  dis- 
covered meth(*<ls  whereby  rubber  may 
be  manufartureti  chemically  in  the 
same  way  tliat  a  virtual  stone— cement 
—is  made  by  mixing  in  proi)er  propor- 
tions the  elements  from  which  natural 
stone  is  formed. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  paint* 
ing  of  shingles  after  they  are  laid  con 
tributes  little  if  anything  to  their  life 
In  fact,  it  is  contended  by  .some  that 
shingles  painted  in  this  manner  will 
not  last  as  long  as  shingles  not  painted 
at  all.  To  be  most  ettective,  whatever 
preservative  treatment  is  given,  shouhl 
be  given  before  the  shingles  are  laid 
and  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  in- 
stead of  to  that  portion  which  is  to  be 
exposed  to  tlie  weather. 


A  series  of  experiments  covering  a 
number  of  vcmcs.  conducted  by  the 
Ohio  experiment  station,  has  5*eemed 
to  iudicMte  that  the  most  satisfactory 
time  f(M-  the  s<»wing  of  winter  whetit  is 
from  the  SMI  to  the  2('.th  of  September. 
Sowed  MS  late  as  this  the  young  plants 
escape  in  a  large  measure  damage  by 
the  Hessinn  fly.  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  siitli.icntly  early  so  that  the 
plants  get  a  good  start  before  freezing 
weMllnT  sets  in.  Of  course  the  dtite 
LTivi'ii  will  vary  with  different  Intitudes 
•lud  I. M-;i lilies,  yet  it  is  well  worth  re- 
lUirmbering. 


Pare  Three 


Stranger/  In  P»t. 
"The  people  of  Fez  are  charming," 
declares  J.  F.  Legard  In  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine.  "During  one's  walka  or 
rides  through  the  town  It  Is  quite  the 
exception  to  be  spat  at,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  other  altra-Mohammedan 
towns,  and  the  crowd  Is,  on  the  whole, 
merely  smiling  and  inquisitive,  like  a 
crowd  in  .\' a  pies  or  any  other  south 
Italian  town.  Now  and  then  some 
fanatic— generally  an  epileptic— will  try 
to  raise  a  disturbance  and  will  be 
gently  removed  by  his  friends— the 
Moors  are  kindness  Itself  In  the  face  of 
poverty  or  affliction— but,  except  for 
these  and  a  few  casual  curses  from 
the  old  and  soured,  the  Christian  dosr 
may  pursue  his  way  in  comparative 
peace,  provided  he  does  not  attempt  to 
Pnter  a  mosque  or  pass  the  barriers 
i>laced  in  front  of  those  streets  leading 
up  to  the  tomb  of  Monlal  Idriss,  the 
founder  and  patron  saint  of  Fez." 


Mistakes  of  Authors. 
The  author  of  "Don  Quixote"  makes 
Che  party  at  the  Crescent  tavern  eat 
two  suppers  In  one  evening.  Scott  in 
one  chapter  of  "Ivanhoe"  gives  the 
Christian  name  of  Malvolsln  as  Rlt-h- 
ard.  subsequently  altering  It  to  PhlUp. 
Pope  makes  a  weasel  eat  com.  Kings- 
ley  makes  John  Brumblecoml)e  read 
the  prayer  for  "all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men."  though  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  prayer  book  did  not 
contain  It  Sir  Arclilbald  Allison 
speaks  of  "Sir  Peregrine  Pickle" 
when  he  means  Sir  Peregrine  Malt 
land,  and  the  same  author  translated 
"droit  de  timbre"  as  timber  duty,  "a 
howler."  which  Is  only  equaled  by  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  translation  of  "Firth  of 
Forth."   "premier  de  quatre." 


Lions  as  Watchdogs. 
A  Rhodesia n  farmer  is  reported  to 
have  trained  two  African  lions  to  pro- 
tect his  premisea  They  act  as  night 
patrols,  and  are  keenly  on  the  alert 
to  every  sound.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  had  employed  dogs,  bnt  they 
were  Invariably  poisoned.  Be  tried 
the  experiment  with  llona  as  the  result 
of  his  knowledge  that  the  "king  of  the 
forest"  will  not  touch  poisoned  food.— 
London  Grlobe. 


Threats. 
I  consider  It  a  mark  of  great  pm- 
dence  In  a  man  to  abstain  from  threats 
»r  any  contemptuous  expressions,  for 
neither  of  these  weaken  the  enemy, 
but  threats  make  h&m  more  csattons 
and  the  other  excites  his  hatred  and  a 
ieslre  to  revenge  himself-^-MachlaTelU. 


The  Right  Thing. 

"What  did  yon  do  with  yoar  book 
«rhoae  leaf  yon  found  loosened?*  i 

••Put  it  through  a  legal  process.** 

"What  do  you  mean?** 

"Had  It  bound  orer  to  keep  ths 
piece, "  ~  Ba  I  tlmore  American. 
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AIDED   THE   AERONAUT. 


Wathington     Wat    the     Godfather     «( 
Aviation   In  America. 

Apparently  George  Washington  wns 
not  only  the  Father  of  His  Country,  but 
also  something  like  the  godfather  of 
aviation  in  America.  At  any  rate,  he 
wrote  a  letter  for  one  M.  Blanch- 
ard,  who  made  the  first  balloon  ascen- 
'^lon  In  this  country  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  The  letter  reprinted  in  St.  Nich- 
olas reads: 

"George  Washington,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  all 
whom  these  presents  shall  come. 

"The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
a  citizen  of  France,  proposing  to  ascend 
In  a  balloon  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  this  day.  to 
pass  in  such  direction  and  to  descend 
In  such  place  as  circumstances  may 
render  most  convenient— 

"These  are,  therefore,  to  recommend 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  others,  that  in  his  passage,  de- 
scent, retun  or  journeying  elsewhere 
they  oppose  qo  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion to  th«  said  Mr.  Blanchard,  and 
that,  on  the'  contrary,  they  receive  and 
aid  him  with  that  humanity  and  good 
will  which  may  render  honor  to  their 
country  and  justice  to  an  individual 
so  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to 
establish  and  advance  an  art,  In  order 
to  make  it  useful  to  mankind  In  gen 
eral. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  ninth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  and  of  the  in 
dependence  of  America  the  seven- 
teenth. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS 
BERKSHIRS  AND  CHESTER 
WHITES 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  <>f  prob- 
ably the  be?t  1  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  have  P.oars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds,  206  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  oCllic 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Dogs. 
F,  P,  HAMILTON.    Cochranvillc,  Pa 


IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  THE  ENEMY 


Bride  and  Groom  Kidnaped  to 
Make  a  Double  Wedding. 


There  was  to  be  a  double  wedding 
between  Donald  Syphax  and  May 
South  worth,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  I'embroko  Hughes  and  Delia 
Hlckox,  parties  of  the  second  part. 
The  parties  of  the  first  part  had  sent 
out  their  cards  and  made  all  prepara- 
tions, when  they  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  had  determined  to  postpone  their 
share  in  the  ceremony. 

What  was  the  occasion  for  this  sud- 
den change  of  program? 

The  truth  was  (and  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  learned  it)  that  the  parties 
of  the  second  part,  having  hoard  that 
both  couples  were  to  be  given  a  hot 
time  on  the  wedding  night  by  their 
friends,  concluded  they  would  not  only 
escape  the  intended  attentions  by  de- 
lay, but  have  an  opportunity  to  join  in 
what  was  in  store  for  the  Syphax- 
South worth  pair.  The  latter  couple 
had  no  choice  but  to  be  married  on 
time  or  recall  the  invitations.  They 
decided  to  come  to  the  scratch,  but  to 
put  In  practice  a  plan  for  outwitting 
the  others. 

Miss  Southworth's  wedding  took 
place  in  her  father's  home,  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  long  block  of  st'»ne  front 
houses  on  one  of  the  principal  dwelling 
streets  of  the  city.  The  ceremony  was 
to  take  place  at  10  o'clock,  and  the 
bride  and  groom  gave  out  that  they 
would  take  an  11  o'clock  train  for 
parts  which  they  declined  to  mention 
to  any  one  whatever.  An  automobile 
was  to  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to 
the  station  with  a  chauffeur  they 
could  trust  implicitly,  for  he  was  a 
brother  of  the  groom. 

An  enthusiastic  number  of  friends 
attended  the  wedding,  including  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Miss  Hlckox.  The  cere- 
mony had  i>eon  performed,  the  bride's 
health  had  been  drunk  in  the  supper 
room,  and  the  couple  went  upstairs  to 
get  on  wraps  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture. A  do7.en  automobiles  stood 
ready  without,  armed  with  tin  horns. 

The  lower  hallway  was  crowded 
with  guests,  holding  old  slippers  and 
rice,  waiting  for  the  couple  to  come 
down  and  pass  out.  Considerable  time 
elapsed,  and  some  one  became  sus- 
picious. A  committee  went  upstairs 
and  after  a  prolonged  search  came 
back  with  the  information  that  the 
bridal  pair  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  merry  crowd  were  net  to  be 
cheated  entirely  of  the  sport  they  had 
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anticipated.  Bob  South  worth,  a  broth- 
er of  the  bride,  suggested  that  a  couple 
personate  the  one  that  had  escaped 
and  nskod  the  ITngbes-ITickox  couple 
if  tlioy  would  make  the  ride  to  the 
station  in  tli*^  autoniol>ile  intended  for 
the  bride  and  groom.  Tliey  willingly 
acrepled  the  part  and.  accompanied  by 
Bol)  South  worth,  who  hnd  made  the 
^-^uggoHlion.  and  his  sister  Lucia,  came 
down  the  staircase,  received  the  show- 
er of  slii)pers  and  rice,  went  out  and 
got  into  the  nntf)mobile.  Then  the 
mock  bridai  party  rolled  away,  fol- 
lowed liy  the  ether  autos.  the  attend- 
ants t noting  tiie  horns  and  firing  ro- 
man  candles. 

NoAv.  it  appeared  from  the  first  that 
the  bridal  auto  was  stronger  and  fast- 
er than  any  of  the  others  and  pos- 
sessed  a  chauffeur  who  was  bent  on 
lenving  them  behind.  lie  threaded  his 
way  skillfully  through  the  streets,  not 
to  a  railroad  station,  but  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  from  the  out- 
skirts onto  a  country  road.  The  mock 
bridal  couple  enjoyed  the  ride  im- 
mensely, but  soon  noticed  that  the  fun 
was  over,  for  not  one  of  the  following 
autos  was  In  sight.  Then  they  began 
to  think  of  returning,  but  the  proposi- 
tion was  received  with  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

"You're  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
said  Bob  Southworth.  "Lucia  and  I 
have  you  in  charge,  our  brother  Ned 
Is  chauffeur  and  we're  going  to  make 
this  a  double  wedding  after  all." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Delia 
Hlckox.  aghast. 

"Why.  we're  making  for  the  Buck- 
ingham house.  There's  no  way  of 
getting  away  from  it  after  11  p.  m. 
and  no  train  to  get  back  to  town  on 
If  you  <-ould  leave  the  hotel.  We're  1 
going  to  leave  yon  there  together  and| 
you  can  stay  or  not,  as  you  like.  We'll 
give  you  a  pn  rson  to  Idtch  you  -he's 
provided  for  and  waiting." 

".\nd  yon  were  in  league  with  Don- 
ald and  May?" 

"They  concocted  the  scheme.  They 
escaped  throiicrh  the  scuttle  In  the  roof 
and  cnnu*  down  and  out  through  an- 
other house  In  the  block." 

They  were  going  like  a  hurricane 
and  in  an  hour  pulled  up  at  their 
destination.  Meanwhile  the  pair  had 
consulted,  invented  plans  of  escape 
only  to  throw  them  aside  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  since  they 
must  be  laughed  at  it  would  be  better 
to  be  laughed  at  without  a  scandal. 
When  they  renched  the  goal  they  found 
a  parson  waiting  and  all  ready  for  a 
wedding.  Those  In  the  auto  were  pre- 
ftarlntr  to  return  without  them  when 
thev  consented  and  were  married. 

.\fter  further  deliberation  they  decid- 
ed not  to  fnce  the  crowd  of  merrymak- 
ers they  had  left  and  spent  the  l>rldal 
nlirlit  at  the  Tinckingham. 

\\'hen  the  imrty  in  the  automobile  re- 
turned to  th«»  house,  where  danclnif 
and  feastintr  were  In  progress,  and  an- 
nounced the  second  half  of  the  double 
wedding  the  house  was  made  to  ring. 
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HUMOROUS  QUIPS 


New  Village  Blacksmith. 

Under  a  costly  canopy 

Tlie  village  blacksmith  sits. 
Before  him  Is  a  touring  car 

Broken  in  little  bits, 
And  the  owner  and  the  chauffeur,  too. 

Have  almost  lost  their  wits. 

The  village  blacksmith  smiles  with  gle« 

As  he  liglits  his  fat  cigar. 
He  tellw  the  helpers  what  to  do 

To  straighten  up  the  car. 
And  the  owner  and  the  chauffeur,  loo, 

Stand  humbly  where  they  are. 

The  children  going  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  llie  open  door. 
They  like  to  see  him  make  his  bills 

And  hear  the  owners  roar 
And  the  chauffeurs  weep  as  they  declare 

They  ne'er  paid  that  before. 

He  goes  each  morning  to  the  bank 

And  salts  away  his  cash. 
A  high  silk  hat  and  long  frock  coat 

Help  him  to  cut  a  dash. 
But  the  owner  and  the  chauffeur,  too, 

Their  teeth  all  vainly  gnash. 

The  chestnut  tree  long  since  has  died. 

The  smith  does  not  repine. 
His  humble  shop  has  grown  into 

A  building  big  and  tine. 
And  it  bears  "Garage"  above  the  door 

On  a  large  electric  sign. 

—Dublin   Evening  Telegraph. 


cotfs  Magazine. 
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TATTERSALL'S   IN   LONDON.' 


Comnnercial  Traveler  Tells  the  Truth. 

Knights  of  the  grip  will  appreciate 
this  yarn,  which  Is  told  of  one  of  tlieii 
number.  lie  had  been  summoned  a;" 
a  witness  In  a  case  at  <'ourt.  his  em 
ployers  having  sued  a  deliiniuent  ens 
tomer.  and  the  lawyer  for  the  defense 
wa8  cross  examining  him. 

"You  travel  for  lloocpie  &  Prooque 
Co.,  do  you?"  asked  the  attorney. 

"Yes.  sir." 

"How  long  have  you  been  doing  It?" 

••About  ten  years." 

••Been  traveling  all  that  time,  have 
you?" 

"Well,  no.  sir,"  replied  the  witness, 
making  a  hasty  mental  calculation, 
"not  actually  traveling.  1  have  iiut  In 
about  four  y«ars  of  that  time  waiting 
at  railway  stations,  junctions  and  wa- 
tering tanks  for  trains.'  -.ludge's  Li- 
brary. 

His  Exclusive  Costume. 

The  customer  came  forward  to  at- 
tend to  the  nervous  old  beau,  who  was 
mopping  his  bald  and  shining  poll  with 
a  big  silk  handkerchief. 

"And  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  he 
asked. 

"I  want  a  little  help  In  the  way  of 
a  suggestion,"  said  the  old  fellow.  "1 
intend  going  to  the  I'rench  students' 
masquerade  ball  tonight,  and  I  want 
a  distinctly  original  costume— some- 
thing I  may  be  sure  no  one  else  will 
wear.     What  would  you  suggest?" 

The  costumer  looked  him  over  at- 
tentively, bestowing  special  notice  on 
the  gleaming  knob. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  then 
thoughtfully— "why  don't  y«u  sugar 
your  head  and  go  as  a  pill?"— Lippln- 


Sbund  Dramatic  Sense. 

Among  the  stories  told  by  Arnold 
Benwett  during  his  American  tour  was 
one  about  a  young  actress. 

"Two  men.  Just  bef<»re  her  debut 
were  discussing  this  young  actress'  fu- 
ture." Mr  Bennett  said.  "The  first 
man  remarked  tlioughtfuUy: 

"  *I  believe  her  stage  career  will  be 
extraordinary.  She  has  a  most  remark- 
al>Ie  dramatic  sense.' 

"  'Yes?'  said  the  other  man.  'And 
how  does  this  dramatic  sense  display 
Itself?' 

"  -Well,'  replied  the  other,  it  dis- 
plays itself  best,  perhaps,  in  the  series 
of  dinners  at  $4  a  plate  that  she  has 
been  giving  week  by  week  to  all  the 
dramatic  critics  and  theatrical  cone 
vpondents.'"— New  York  Tribune. 


The  Phone  and  the  Hymn. 

An  admiring  parishioner  of  a  young 
divine  In  an  Ohio  town  recently  had  a 
telephone  Installed  in  the  clergyman's 
house.  The  good  man  was  delighted 
with  the  convenience  and  used  it  im- 
mediately before  going  to  church. 

Wh*»n  the  time  came  for  him  to  an- 
nounce the  tlrst  hymn  he  read  the  first 
lines  with  his  usual  impresslveness  and 
concluded  with: 

"Let  us  all  unite  in  hymn  seven  O 
three."— LIpplncott's  Magazine. 


Smart  Boy. 

"Yon  are  an  honest  boy,"  said  the 
lady  as  she  opened  the  roll  of  five  one- 
dollar  bills,  "but  the  money  I  lost  was 
a  five  dollar  bill.  Didn't  you  see  that 
In  the  advertisement?" 

"Vessim."  rei)lied  the  boy.  "It  was 
a  five  ilollar  bill  that  I  found,  but  I  had 
it  changed  so  that  you  could  pay  me  a 
reward  "-Cin<innati  Enquirer. 


For   Larger   Returns. 

"Why  is  there  no  great  American 
dramatist?"  asked  the  art  pessimist. 

"Be<ause."  replied  the  sardotdc  man- 
ager, "when  an  American  la  capable  of 
thinking  up  a  first  class  practical  plot 
and  dressing  It  up  In  good  speeches  he 
doesn't  bother  about  the  theater.  He 
goes  Into  polltlcs."-Wa8hlngton  Star. 


His  Obsession. 

Edith— That  Mr.  Phan  Is  conversa- 
tionally Imfiosslble. 

Kthel-Why  so? 

Kdlth-We  were  talking  about  the 
fhenter.  and  when  I  Inquired  what  was 
{lis  favorite  i)lay  he  said  if  he  had  any 
favorite  It  was  seeing  a  man  steal  sec- 
ond.- Boston  Transcript 


Help  Wanted. 

"Are  yon  a  policeman?"  "Yea." 
"Then  stick  around  and  get  another  po- 
liceman If  you  can  There's  going  to 
he  a  murder  pulled  oft  here  shortly, 
and  we'll  \\mn\  you  to  keep  the  crowd 
r»ack.  You  know  now  quickly  a  crowd 
;»ithers   lu   >J«w    York."— Kansas  City 

•inrnal. 


Romantic  Story  of  the  World's  Most 
Famous  Horse  Market. 
The  most  lanious  horse  mart  In  the 
world  la  Tattersall's  In  Loudon.  A  ro- 
mantic history  attaches  to  this  estat)' 
llshmeut. 

In  17TG  a  certain  Uichard  Tattersall, 
a  wool  comber  of  I'^orkshire,  who  had  ! 
lost  his  fortune  during  the  Jacobite  ! 
rebellion,  obtained  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease  of  a  tract  of  ground  in  Loudon 
and  thereon  built  an  establis?5ment  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  houuds. 

Tattersall  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  prince  regent.  Lord  Bollng- 
broke  and  others  whose  patronage 
greatly  aided  tb.e  enteriirlse.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  friendship  between  the 
prince  and  Tattersall  that  the  bust  of 
George  on  top  of  the  fountain  in  the 
sale  yard  was  so  placed  at  the  prince's 
own  request. 

In  due  time  a  huge  slice  of  luck 
came  Tattersall's  way.  Lord  Bollng- 
broke  ran  heavily  into  debt  and  by 
way  of  settlement  passed  on  to  Tat- 
tersall his  fainoiw  racer,  Highflier, 
which  became  the  father  of  three  Der- 
by winners.  The  progeny  of  this  horse 
in  eighteen  years  are  said  to  have  won 
races  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  £170,- 
nO().  Tattersall  built  himself  a  pala- 
tial country  residence  near  Ely,  call- 
ing It  Highflier  Hall. 

Tattersall's  came  to  be  the  headquar. 
ters  for  the  laying  of  turf  wagers. 
Immense  sums  were  won  and  lost 
there.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  lost 
more  than  £100,000  on  one  race  alone, 
and.  It  Is  said,  not  Infrequently  similar 
amounts  changed  hands  on  "settling 
flays"  at  "Old  Tatt's,"  or  "the  Corner," 
as  the  place  was  sometimes  called. 

All  classes  of  society  mingled  at 
Tattersairs.  Dukes  and  stable  boys 
were  brothers  In  the  excited  crowd, 
prepared  to  wager  on  anything  and 
everything.  This  state  of  things  led 
to  such  a  scai^lal  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  the  firm  was  refused 
a  renewal.  In  its  new  establishment 
no  betting  was  permitted. 

At  the  modern  Tattersall's  som© 
enormous  prices  for  racers  are  occa- 
sionally obtained.  Flying  Fox  Is  said 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  French  owner 
for  37,500  guineas  and  Ormonde  to  an 
American  for  30,000  guineas.  Here 
also  Scepter  as  a  yearling  was  sold  for 
10.000  guineas.  La  Fleche  for  12,000 
guineas  and  Blair  Athol  for  only  100 
gulne''8  less.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Some  Quaint  Hotels. 
The  hotel  that  stands  out  the  mos\ 
prominently  In  my  recollection  Is  one 
n  Iqulque,  where,  even  while  you  are 
fitting  at  the  dining  tables,  venders 
come  In  from  the  streets  to  sell  you 
food.  At  this  same  hotel  they  have  two 
charges  for  baths— 8  shillings  If  you 
Insist  upon  clean  water  and  about  4 
Bhllllngs  If  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
iecoud  turn  at  the  tub. 
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LIVE  STOCK 
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ONE    GOOD    RESULT. 
The  rapid  advance  in  land  values  in 
p-'iotically    all    of    the    north    central 
r^   •  «»s  will  inevitably  mean  that  farm 
t<      al    values    are    hound    to    advance 
I      ;»ortlonately.     This  will  work  hard- 
sliip  perliaps  in  some  instances,  but  It 
is  nevertheless  ^oin^  to  liave  one  defi- 
nite and  very  desh'able  result— put  out 
of    the    farming    business    a    class    of 
renters    all    too    large  that   for   years 
past  has   been  satisfied   with   a   grain 
selling  and  lience  land  skinning  type 
of  agriculture.    In  the  face  of  advanc- 
ed land  values  such  renters  will  have 
to  reform  tlieir  methods  of  farming  or 
quit  tlie  biisiness.    while   the  class  of 
landlords  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  tenants  in  tlie  past  will  have  to 
lend  a  liand  in  tlie  adoption  of  better 
and    more   sensible    methods   on   their 
farms  or  go  into  bankruptcy.     Thirty 
cent  methods  on  fifty  dollar  land  have 
about  petered  out,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
farmers  and  renters  are  only  just  be- 
glnuiug  to  wake  up  to  the  fact 


TURKEYS    IN    ALFALFA. 
At  tlie  suggestion  of  the  Kansas  ex- 
periment station  farmers  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  state  whose  alfalfa  fields 
have  been   badly  riddled  in  past  sea- 
Bona   with    (he   grasshopper    pest    this 
j-ear  raiseil   turkeys   to   liold   them   in 
check,  and  the  plan  has  been  a<*com- 
panied    with    most    gratifying    results. 
Not  only  have  the  turkeys— about  UK) 
to  eadi  (puirter  section  of  land    gob- 
bled   up   the   grasshoppers    efieelively. 
so   tliat   they    have   done   little   if  any 
damage  to  the  alfalfa   fields.   l)Ut   the 
turkeys  seem  to  have  thrived  well  on 
a  l)alanced  ration  of  grasshoppers,  al- 
falfa and  small  grain  and  when  mar- 
keted  at    holiday    time    will    net   tlieir 
owners  a  tidy  sum.     One  large  farmer 
who  tried  this  turkey  metliod  repoi-m 
that    the    "turks"    not   only    were    tlie 
salvation  of  his  alfalfa,  but  will  bring 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  $<'.<mi  wIhmi 
they    are    markete«l    at    Thanksgiviiij, 
time.    This  plan  looks  practicable  and 
decidedly  worth  trying. 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 

24  Littell  Ave., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1911. 
Oentlpmen:  1  have 
UHedyuiirH|iaTiiiCiire 
fur  twent.v-flve  yfars* 
with  excelU-iit  renultM. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  lefrs  Bound  and  trim.  It  win  add  many 
dollarn  to  the  value  of  your  horne.  The  old  rellalile 
remedy  lor  Spavin,  Kln^ltone.  Hpltnt,  Curb.Hwolleu 
Joints  and  Lameness,  K<|Hally  reliable  as  house- 
hold remedy.  At  dru^'t'lstH.  f1«bottl«.  Oet  free' 
t>uuk,"A  Treatlseou  the  Iio^^e,■■  or  write  to—        Ig' 

DR.  B.  I.  KKNDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


When   Elers  opened  a  porcelain   fa<' 
tory  at  Burslem,  England,  be  employed 
the    most   stupid    and   illiterate    work- 
men, so  that  his  secret  processes  might 
not  become  known.     But  Samuel   .\st 
bury  resolved  to  learn  the  Elers  meth 
od.   and.   affecting   ignorance  and   stu 
pidity.   he  got  a   place  in   the  factory, 
mastered  all- of  Elers'  secrets  and  even 
tually    opened    a    plant    of    his    own. 
wherein   he  duplicated  in  every  detail 
the  work  of  Elers. 


Terms  of  Venery. 
There  are  terms  of  venery  which  a 
good  sportsman  will  still  observe  in 
his  speech  Thus  he  finds  a  "pack"  or 
a  "covey"  of  grouse  and  likewise  a 
"covey"  of  partridges,  but  a  "ni*!"'  or 
pheasants,  a  "bevy"  of  quail,  a  "wisi»" 
or  a  "walk"  of  snipe  and  a  "fall"  of 
woodcock  Having  found  them,  tie 
"springs"  the  grouse  and  the  i»heas- 
ants.  hut  "Mushes"  the  woodcock,  snipe 
and  partridges  F'urther,  he  will  tell 
you  that  grouse  are  "challenged"  and 
phea.saiits  "chuckered,"  that  partridge* 
"Jug."  «iuails  "pipe,"  woodcocks  are 
"fa Hers"  and  sni|)e  are  "at  walk."  S<» 
the  Pishop  was  strictly  correct  who 
spoke  of  "some  who  Jug  themselvew 
like  partriilges  into  small  coveys"- 
London  Chronicle. 


neavy  hitters  of  the  past  and  prea- 
put  have  always  been  of  widely  differ- 
ent opinions  regarding  their  bats  Dan 
Brouthers.  the  veteran  slugger,  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  most  players 
when  he  said  the  bat  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  a  batsman  as  long  as  It  feels 
comfortable  and  the  owner  looks  upon 
his  favorite  stick  with  something  like 
affection. 

It  can  be  well  added  that  the  style 
of  the  batter  sometimes  has  little  to 
do  with  his  hitting,  whether  it  be  the 
choke  effect  Invented  by  Willie  Keeler 
or  the  crouch  that  was  Sam  Crawford's 
stock  in  trade.  Young  players  make 
the  mistake  of  copying  the  style  of 
some  great  batter  and  of  using  a  club 
that  is  as  nearly  a  replica  of  the  great 
one's  as  possible. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Larry  Lajole 
that  he  could  "hit  the  ball  a  mile  with 
H  toothpick,"  and  Hans  Wagner  was 
not  particular  about  the  flail  he  used 
so  long  as  he  could  get  a  ball  off  the 
shoulder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  hard  hitters  make  their  long  drives 
from  balls  that  would  not  have  been 
strikes  had  they  been  allowed  to  go  to 
the  catcher  Unless  one  stands  fairly 
well  l)ack  from  the  plate  It  Is  diflflcult 
to  get  the  shoulders  into  a  drive  made 
from  a  perfectly  pitched  ball.— New 
York  World. 
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HUMOROUS  QUIPS 


Mrs.  Youngwed's  Trials. 

•Twas  Iha  bride's  first  try  at  breakfaat. 

And  she  ROt  a  bit  contused; 
She  put  in  a  cup  of  coffee 

For  each  cup  «)f  water  used. 

Later  on  she  had  more  trouble, 

And  her  head  began  to  aclie. 
He  had  bought  a  piece  of  bacon. 

And  she  found  it  wouldn't  bake. 

Hubby  chanced  to  mention  sweetbreads; 

Said  to  have  some  nice  'twould  be. 
"1  will  make  some,  dear,  tomorrow, 

From  the  cook  book,"  answered  she. 

"Henry,  love,"  she  said  one  morning. 

Husband  asked,  "What  is  it,  p.  t?  ' 
"If  some  egg  coal  you  would  order 

We  could  have  an  omelet." 

To  the.  grocery  she  went  kicking: 
"Takj  that  flour  back.     If  s  too  tough! 

Pies  1  made  no  one  could  cut  them. 
Why  don't  you  keep  better  stuff?" 

At  the  btitcher's  she  was  fussy. 

"(live  me  something,  Mi-.  tlregg, 
Without  bone  or  fat  or  gristle." 

"Mum."  said  he.  "you  want  an  effpr" 
—  Boston  Transcript. 


"Tlie  r(«asoii  I  ask,"  the  girl  ex- 
plainetl,  "is  that  a  lady  I  let  in  yester- 
day turned  out  to  be  selling  electric 
wiiniicis  and  I  heard  lier  tell  Mrs, 
Tiacey  tliat  half  the  society  women 
of  the  Oranges  had  bought  her  ma- 
cliines  ;iii(l  let  their  help  go.  But  if 
vdu'r*'  just  a  plain  caller  you  can  come 
lu."~-Newark  News. 


A   Paradox. 

Miss  Eleanoia  Sears  is  as  witty  as 
she  is  athletic,  and  Hoston  has  recently 
been  smiling  at  one  of  her  "mots." 
Miss  Sears,  so  the  story  runs,  was  dis- 
cussing at  a  tea  the  strange,  softening 
effect  upon  the  heart  that  the  seashore 
seems  to  occasion.  "This  effect  wt  •< 
amazingly  brought  out."  she  said.  ":  c 
Coronado  Beach  in  March.  There  was 
a  house  party  there,  including  six 
young  men  and  six  girls.  You'd  hardly 
believe  it.  but"—  Miss  Sears  smiled 
anlily.  "You'd  hardly  believe  it,"  she 
said,  "but  on  tlieir  departure  from  Cor- 
onado there  were  thirty-six  engage 
meiits  in  tlie  party."— Boston  Post. 


Page  Seven 


"And  you  say  you've  nearly  lost 
your  eyesight?"  asked  the  woman  at 
the  farmhouse  door  of  the  tramp. 

"Yes'm."  was  the  itinerant's  reply. 
"You  see.  ma'am,  there's  a  new  fifty 
dollar  counterfeit  bill  out,  and  I  lost 
my  e.vesight  looking  for  one."— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

His  Objection. 

"If  you  work  like  this,"  said  the 
sage  of  Sniithfield  street  to  an  as- 
sociate, "you  will  break  yourself  down 
and  never  live  to  be  old." 

"I  don't  care  to  live  to  be  old,"  was 
the  response.  "It  takes  up  too  much 
valuable  tinie."-Pittsburgh  Post 


Too  Wise  For  That. 

"Geese  are  supposed  to  be  symbolic 
of  all  that  is  foolish." 

"Well,  go  on." 

"But  .vou  never  see  an  old  gander 
hoard  a  million  kernels  of  corn  and 
tlieii  go  around  trying  to  mate  with  a 
goslliig."-Kansas  City  Journal. 


Taking   No  Chances. 

"Ts  Mrs.  Tracey  in?"  tUe  caller 
asked. 

The  iiired  girl  looked  her  over  with 
suspicion. 

".\re  you  an  agent  for  tlie  rough  dry 
laundry'/"  she  asked. 

"No.   indeed." 

"You  ain't  introducing  any  foolish 
lalmr  saving  patents  for  the  kitchen, 
are  you?" 

"No." 


The  Difference. 

The  Hon.  David  Keen  Is  a  Cana- 
dhni  senator  possessing  a  fund  of 
amusement  of  tlie  Scotch  assortment. 

On  one  occasicm  while  he  w\ns  seat- 
ed In  a  barber's  cliair  at  Halifax.  N. 
S..  a  garrulous  and  rather  inconse- 
quential ac(piaintance  entered,  and. 
after  some  preliminary  chatter,  ex- 
claimed: 

"Why,  senator,  your  head  Is  exactly 
the  same  shape  as  minel" 

"Only  Oti\  the  outside."  drawled  the 
seuutor.— Loudon  Tit-Bits. 


What  Hurts. 

"This  speeding  is  something  awful. 
No  wonder  such  dreadful  accidents 
happen  from  their  going  so  fast." 

"It's  not  the  going  fast  that  makes 
accidents,  ma:  it's  the  stopping  quick." 
—Baltimore  American. 


Practical  Solution. 

Teacher— If  you  were  getting  dinner 
for  six  people  and  had  but  five  pota- 
toes, how  would  you  divide  them  to 
give  each  an  equal  share? 

Small  Sadie— I'd  mash  'em.— CWcago 
News, 


JUST  A  JERSEY 
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BLOODED  STOCK  i^AKMEK  for  May 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE 


Famine  is  prevalent  in  Russia. 
Great  Britain  has  616.000  dressmak- 
ers. 

Cincinnati  is  to  plant  forests  on  2.000 
Jires  of  public  parks. 

Chicago  cement  men  will  hold  their 
next  annual  show  Jan.  16. 

The  natives  of  Ceylon  eat  about 
2,000,000  cocoanuts  every  day. 

Hongkong  is  exporting  motorboats 
across  the  Pacific  into  Canada. 

Brockton.  Mass..  has  157  lodges  and 
clubs— one  to  every  350  people. 

The  population  of  Ireland  has  de- 
creased more  than  70.000  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

Chicago  claims  2,320.400  population 
because  the  new  city  directory  contains 
830,234  names. 

Nearly  40.000  workmen's  cottages 
have  now  been  built  in  Ireland  by  the 
British  government. 

Some  6.000.000  girls  In  the  United 
States  are  working  for  an  average 
wages  of  $0  a  week. 

A  machine  has  just  been  Invented 
that  can  make  rag  hearth  rugs  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute. 

Germany  has  more  than  seventy 
daily  papers  which  are  battling  for  the 
cause  of  labor  or  socialism. 

Nearly  6,000.000  cases  of  forty-eight 
pounds  each  of  salmon  were  canned 
last  year  In  the  northwest  Pacific. 

It  Is  said  that  the  wild  duck  yields 
a  serum  wjglch  gives  Immunity  from 
hay  fever,  asthma  and  similar  trou- 
bles. 

J.  M.  Daly  of  Chicago  predicts  early 
bankruptcy  of  80  per  cent  of  American 
railroads  owing  to  increasing  ex- 
penses. 

Adult  miners  In  the  sulphur  mines 
of  Sicily  receive  about  00  cents  a  day. 
About  30.000  persons  are  employed  in 
the  industry. 

Sixteen  thousand  Europeans  and  6(i.'» 
Maoris  have  been  given  old  age  pen 
slons  in  New  Zealand  in  the  last  year. 
About    35.000    old    age    pensions    have 
been  granted  in  all. 

How  large  is  the  consumption  of  ma- 
hogany in  the  world  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  England  alone  im- 
ported last  year  104,712  tons  of  It. 
valued  at  $4,307,402. 

An  Englishman  operating  a  butterfly 
farm  Is  said  to  sell  to  museums  and 
collectors  upward  of  50.000  specimens 
yearly.  He  obtains  as  high  as  $50  for 
exceptionally  fine  ones,  and  his  net  in- 
come Is  said  to  be  fully  $2,500. 

In  connection  with  the  campaign 
against  lead  poisoning  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  the  committee  of  the 
Industrial  Association  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria has  oCfered  a  gold  medal  for  the 
best  method  of  preparing  leadless 
printing  and  lithographic  colors. 
Yale  athletes  do  not  die  young,  ac- 


cording lo  results  of  a  study  of  college 
records  for  fifty  years  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Anderson  of  the  Yale  gymnasium.  A 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the 
specialized  athletes  with  the  general 
graduate  shows  in  favor  of  the  athlete. 

French  officers  experimenting  with 
dropping  bombs  from  aeroplanes  find 
that  It  is  more  difficult  than  may  at 
first  be  supposed.  It  is  found  that  a 
slight  wind  gust  Is  enough  to  send  the 
bomb  off  the  target.  Much  practice 
will  be  needed,  but  better  work  is  ex- 
pected. 

America  leads  the  world  In  the  mak- 
ing of  shoes.  Almost  everything  else 
in  the  way  of  wearing  apparel  depends 
more  or  less  on  foreign  importations, 
but  America  influences  the  shoe  styles 
of  England.  Germany  and  France,  and 
.\merican  methods  are  standards  for 
the  world. 

Tomato  seed  oil  is  the  latest  foreign 
product  which  the  food  authorities  are 
keeping  an  eye  upon  to  see  that  it  is 
not  sold  as  olive  oil  and  that  it  is  not 
use<l  in  food  products.  The  oil  Is  simi- 
lar to  cottonseed  oil  and  is  highly  use- 
ful for  making  soap  and  for  lubricating 
in  some  cases. 

It  is  .said  that  oil  obtained  from 
grape  seeds  Is  used  In  Italy  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  for  lubricat- 
ing and  lighting.  Italian  chemists 
have  found  a  way  of  extracting  the  15 
or  20  per  cent  of  oil  which  the  grape 
seeds  contain,  and  this  waste  from 
the  wineries  is  now  turned  to  account. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  20.- 
OOO.OOO  horses  would  have  to  be  replac- 
ed before  the  automobile  could  be  an 
absolute  monopoly.  In  1900  there  were 
over  13,500.000  horses  in  this  country. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  21.040.000.  A  most  pleasing 
fact  is  that  their  quality  steadily  Im 
proves. 

A  special  tax  on  bachelors  has  been 
adopted  by  the  town  council  of  Nagy 
Perkata,  Hungary,  in  order  to  raise 
money  with  which  to  build  a  hospital 
for  children.  The  only  bachelor  on  the 
council,  who  found  himself  In  a  minor 
Ity  of  one  against  the  proposal,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  county  authorities  '.o  de- 
t'lare  the  rate  Illegal. 

Germany,  with  only  a  fraction  of  the 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  States, 
produces  nearly  five  times  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  produced  in  this  coun 
try  annually.  It  devotes  an  acreage  to 
this  crop  two  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  given  to  potato  culture  in 
the  United  States.  Germany  not  only 
pr(»duces  potatoes  for  food,  but  for  In 
dustrial  purposes. 

When  .loseph  Whlttenberg  was  ar- 
rested for  vagrancy  at  Pittsburgh 
and     was    searched    a     bag    contain 

ing  1.000  pennies  was  found   hanging 
around  his  neck.    The  officers  searched 

the   little    house    where    he   lives   and 

found  9.000  pennies  stowed  away  in  an 

old  trunk      Whlttenberg  Informed  the 

police    that   his    mother    had    WU    him 

$00  when  she  died  and  that  he  had  Sit 

CtO"sr»»d  into  c)«nnlAn 
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Henrietta. 


Henrietta  was  a  maiden  with  a  pair  of 
witching  eyes. 
And  her  voice  was  like  the  sweetest  mu- 
sic man  has  ever  heard. 
She  had  all  the  charms  that  Nature  in  her 
graciaus  moods  supplies. 
Henrietta  was  a  beauty,  as  you  doubt- 
less have  Inferred. 

ehe  possessed  a  gentle  manner  and  a  tem- 
per that  was  sweet. 
She  was  always  doing  something  for  the 
ones  who  needed  aid. 
Scandal   was  a  thing  she  never  found  It 
pleasing  to  repeat; 
From    the    path    that    leads    to    heaven 
Henrietta  never  strayed. 

She  possessed  no  taste  for  ragtime,   and 
she  ne'er  Indulged  In  slang. 
Henrietta  was  artistic  from  her  fingers 
to  her  toes. 
Sweetest  ecstasies  were  given  to  her  hear- 
ers when  she  sang. 
She  was  free  from  affectation  and  was 
not  Inclined  to  pose. 

She  respected  age,  believing  that  the  old 
could  be  sublime, 
And  Instead  of  reading  novels  she  dipped 
into  classic  lore. 
She  could  neatly  darn  a  stocking  or  con- 
struct a  witty  rime. 
And  she  wasn't  always  thinking  of  the 
pretty  things  she  wore. 

Do  not  think  and  do  not  say  that  Henri- 
etta was  a  myth; 
Do  not  say  that  one  so  perfect  never  on 
this  earth  was  known. 
Henrietta  lives  and  answers  to  the  nam* 
of  Mrs.  Smith. 
I've  described  her  as  Smith  saw  her  er« 
he  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Cabby  In  a  Hurry. 

One  day  it  was  raining  very  heavily 
in  I»ndon  when  a  wealthy  merchant  on 
leaving  the  exchange  hailed  a  cab  and 
asked  to  be  driven  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  way  the  merchant 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put 
his  purse  in  his  pocket  What  was  to 
be  done?  On  reaching  his  destination 
he  got  out  of  the  cab  and  said  to  the 
driver: 

"Will  you  please  give  me  a  match? 
(  have  dropped  a  sovereign  on  the  iloor 
of  the  cab." 

Instanter  the  cabman  whipped  up  his 
horse  and  soon  disappeared  round  the 
corner.— Answers. 


Presence  of  Mind. 

"Oh,  John'."  shrieked  Mrs.  Dorklnb. 
"The  baby  has  swallowed  a  silver 
quarter!" 

Mr.  Dorkins  took  a  handful  of 
change  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked 
It  over. 

"Calm  yourself,  Maria,"  he  said;  "It 
was  that  counterfeit  quarter  I've  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of."— Chicago  Trlb 
ane. 


Mas  the  Paint  and  Penalty. 
"What   makes   Flyman   look   so  un- 

tiapi)yT 
"lie  fell  Into  a  piece  of  property.*' 
"1    shop  id    think    that   would   mak« 

Qim  look  happy." 
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SELECTING  SQUAB  BREEDERS. 

The  selection  of  foundation  stock  for 
the  pigeon  business  has  as  much  to  do 
with  Its  success  as  the  selection  of  a 
lovey  dove  has  to  do  with  making  mar- 
riage a  continuo^is  honeymoon,  or  a 
heupeck  carnival. 

First  the  variety. 

The  straight  Homer  is  the  bird  on 
nearly  every  paying  plant,  because  it's 
the  most  prolific,  producing  seven  to 
twelve  pairs  per  year  at  least  cost.  In 
quality  and  size  the  market  demand. 

Hunts  produce  larger,  but  two  to  four 
pairs  of  one  and  one-half  pound 
8quabs  at  higher  feeding  cost,  can't 
pay.  A  cross  of  Runt  and  Homer 
gives  the  undesirable  dark  scpiealer. 

Dragoons  raise  nice  squabs  but  they 
take  a  week   more  to  mature,   and  a 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnltz. 

BTRAIOHT   HOMEB. 

cross  of  Dragoon  and  Homer  is  taking 
the  longer  road  home.  The  Duchess  is 
a  poor  feeder  and  has  feathered  legs. 
and  a  cross  gives  the  undesirable 
peeper  with   fuzzy  stockintrs. 

IttJiiieasurahle  improvement  in  local 
flocks  has  resulted  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  where  high  class  rams 
have  been  leased  for  service  by  their 
owners,  writes  G.  H.  Dacy  in  Country 
tieutieman.  A  "typy,"  prepotent  male 
will  exert  a  marked  Influence  In  bet- 
tering the  character  of  the  progeny  as 
regards  quality,  conformation  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.  S.  M.  Cleaver,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Delaine  Merino 
association,  who  at  present  resides  in 
Ohio,  has  leased  his  stock  rams  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  for  the  past  twenty-live 
years.  Formerly  when  he  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  his  sires  were  important 
iu  improving  the  quality  of  the  local 


sheep  oreeding  industry  along  Merino 
lines.  One  of  the  stock  rums  would  re- 
main with  a  flock  for  tw»^nty  days. 
During  the  lieight  of  the  breeiliug  sea- 
son Mr.  Cleaver  charged  $li  for  each 
ewe  served  by  the  ram,  while  during 
the  early  or  the  very  late  periods  of 
the  season,  when  his  males  were  not  in 
such  keen  demand,  he  chargeti  only  a 
dollar. 

These  rams  were  individiials  of  out- 
standing   merit,    such    as    the   average 
small  operator  could  uot  afford  to  pur- 
chase,  yet   by   this  etticient  system   of 
public  service  he  could  temporarily  ob- 
tain   an    excellent    flock    header    with 
which  to  cross  and  mate  his  ewes.    .Mr. 
Cleaver  usually  maintains  eight  or  ten 
stock  rams  that  he  uses  in  service  In 
his  own  flock,  besides  leasing  them  to 
the  sheep  owning  public,     in  IIUO  his 
rams  bred  thirty-eight  flocks  in  live  dif 
ferent  states,  while  last  year  the  males 
were  used  in  service  in  twenty-seven 
flocks.     Olan  Tangy.   one  of  the  bc*>t 
Merino    rams    on    the    Cleaver    farm. 
served  270  ewes  of  six  different  flocks 
during  1911.     Gold  Coin  is  another  of 
the  CMeaver  stock  rams  that  forujcrly 
were    Instrumental    In    l)ettering    the 
quality  of  the  progeny  of  many  Merino 
flocks. 

With  reference  to  the  greatest  nee<l 
of  the  American  sheep  breeding  iiulus- 
try  Mr.  Cleaver  remarked:  ".VnuM-ican 
sheep  need  better  form  and  conforma- 
tion; they  prfKluce  enough  wool  under 
existing  conditions.    What  they  la<k  arc 
the   essential    vigor   and    vitality    that 
characterize    the    foundation    stock    of 
the   older   countries.     In    some  of   the 
breeds   highly    nuirked    flocks  are   pro- 
ducing wrinkles  out  of  all   proportion 
to    their    usefulness.     The    wrinkle    is 
only    an   indication   of   a   dense   fleece, 
and  where  it  is  developed  to  an  exag- 
geratetl  condition  it  reacts  as  a  strong 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  animal.    In 
some  cases  the  tendency  is  to  brt-ed  for 
bumper  wool  production  to  such  an  ex 
tent  that  the  sheep  must  yield   more 
wool  than  they  are  able  to  su|tport. 

The  total  output  of  quicUsllver  In  the 
United  States  last  year  was  LM.'JoO 
flasks,  of  which  CalHornia  produced 
18.800  flasks  and  .Nevada  and  Texas, 
combined,  2.31)0  flasks. 

To  enable  a  |)erson  to  leave  a  sunken 
subjnarlne  a  New  .lersey  inventor  has 
tmtented  a  buoy  which  can  be  enterf»«l 
within  a  boat  and  set  free  to  float  to 
the  surface  of  tlie  water. 

Files  can  enter  a  garbage  can  that  a 
•New  York  man  lias  patented,  but  as 
they  try  to  gnt  out  they  are  cauglit  in 
a  wire  trap,  which  <an  be  detached 
and  the  lnse<  ts  destroyed. 

One  of  the   most   l)rilllant  events  of 
the  London  season  has  been  the  Thack 
eray    ball,    where    the   dancers    imper 


sonated  all  flic  types  of  snobs  mention 
ed  in  Tliackeray's  "Hook  of  Snobs." 

One  of  Chicaiios  well  known  bi'idge 
companies     has     designed     the     super 
sti'uctui'e.     opera  ling     machinery     anci 
[K>wer   e<|iii|iiiieiit   of  the  bascule  span 
for  a  ^i-ciit  liiidut'  in  Lincoln.  Kujrlatid 

.\  sonmliiii:  iMtard  of  concrete  has 
t)een  ere<te(l  at  the  \Viesl)a<len  send 
tuiry,  ami  I  he  acoustic  propertit's  of  the 
boai'd  pi-oved  liiulily  satisra<'toi-v  ami 
the  carryiiiy;  qualities  all  that  could  be 
desire<l 

Of  the  2;5:5.!)TS  persons  passln.a 
through  (he  Sue/  canal  last  year  thosr 
classified  as  inilitary  totaled  T0.S.'i4 
wliile  the  civilians  innuliered  ll2vS.171 
and  tlie  pilgrims,  emigrants  and  con 
victs  2S.' ).-;:'.. 

Wlien  the  late  mikado  came  to  the 
throne  noi  a  single  newspaper  was 
|)ul»lished  in  .lapan.  There  are  now 
over  l.r.iiu  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
publications,  tliirty  daily  pa|>ers  being 
pubiislied  in  Tokyo  alone. 

The  new  dr)llars  of  the  Chinese  re 
public  are  oh.jects  of  a  good  deal  <»f  cu 
riosity  among  tlie  natives.  They  carry 
Knglish  <ni  the  ohverse  side  and  Chi 
nese  on  the  reverse,  with  tlie  picture 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  founder  of  the  re 
pubiic 

Twenty-nine  professors.  re[)resentln2 
twenty-Uve  Instlf  iitions  of  learning  and 
uinetiM'ii  slates.  Wf)rked  the  past  sum 
luer  in  I'ilfslmrgli  iron  ami  steel  mills 
for 'JO  <-enls  an  hour  Tlielr  object  wa?« 
to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic* snlijoi'ts. 

A  (Jerujaii  cliemist.  Dr.  liergius.  has* 
succeeded  in  making  out  of  i»eat  and 
lellnlose  ;i  substance  which  has  all  tlit-' 
pro|»erti«'s  of  hard  <Mjal.  He  hopes  lu 
gucceed  in  givii.-r  |)ractlcal  value  t© 
what  li«'  has  succeeded  in  accompli -h 
Ing  in  ui<5  l:»horat(»ry. 

Locii  Dochart  castle,  whicli  wn> 
ttuilt  In  the  ihirleentli  century  on  an 
island  in  the  lorji  of  the  same  name 
and  is  associated  with  tlu»  famous  IJoh 
Roy.  h.is  iiuw  lieeii  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Scottl<li  IfistoficMl  Antitiuarian  as- 
Bociation  and  Is  lieiuLT  renovated  so  as 
to  insure  its  permanency 


The  Underman. 

nillet— The  people  in  the  flat  above 
as  are  constantly  flghting. 

Terry— Doesn't  your  wife  object? 

Gillet— N(».  She  likes  to  hav»-  a  fuss 
made  over  her.— New  York  Sun. 


Misunderstood. 

"Well!  Saw  my  wife  off  for  the 
West  Indies  this  morning." 

".TamaicH?" 

"No!  She  went  of  her  own  accord."— 
Trinceton  Tiger. 


FaL;c  leii 
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HOW  AN    UMP  CURED  *i 


AN    IRASCIBLE   MANAGER. 


"It  took  nil  iiiiiptrp  in  the  Vir- 
ji'iniu  State  Icimuc  last  yeai'  to 
hanj?  (jiK'  on  to  a  ticry  manager." 
Frank  Sliauul messy  said  In  tell- 
inj;  a  sfofy  lu-  was  in  on.  "We 
were  i)lM\in;;  in  Kictiniond  and 
jnst  before  the  jranie  the  nnips 
f-anie  to  uie  for  tlie  batteries.  I 
told  who  would  work  for  lioa- 
noke  and  he  went  over  to  the 
Hiehiuond  bench  to  jret  tliat 
elnb'8  batteries.  1  Icnew  the 
manager  was  sore  on  him  and 
was  surprised  to  see  him  walk 
away  a  few  seeonds  later  seem- 
ingly satistied,  as  I  thought  the 
manager  would  give  him  a  rat- 
ting. 

"lie  announced  the  Koaiioke 
batteries  to  the  grand  stantl  and 
bleachers  and  tlien  shouted.  'The 
batteries  for  Iliehniond  today  I 
don't  know.  I  asked  the  man- 
ager and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
blazes.    IMay  ball.'  " 
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;  SPICY   SPORTING    CHATS.  I 


By     TOMMY     CLARK. 

This  year's  variety  of  football  rules 
has  been  aeeused  of  being  everything 
from  a  return  to  the  ohl  eat  'em  alive 
mass  play  rules  to  being  a  slight  modi- 
fleatlon.  which  will  have  little  elTect 
ou  the  style  of  play.  Actually  a  sur- 
vey of  the  new  football  laws  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  game  that  will  de- 
velop under  them  will  be  a  <luse  cuiisin 
to  that  played  in  i;KM»— an  invitaiiuu 
to  the  tackles  to  stand  up  and  I'C 
killed. 

Last  year's  rtiles  favored  the  defeiii^ 
to  such  an  extent  that  scoritm  wtit 
almost  impossible  an«l  llnUy  in  the  vk* 
treme.  It  appears  that  in  llieir  effort 
lostreugtheii  the  nft'euse  th«'  rule  mak- 
ers have  gone  to  I  he  other  Ituuiidary 
and  that  smring  this  \»':ir  is  liUdy  i.> 
Ik?  enormous  and  that  aii.\  defense  de- 
velojted  will  be  helpless  aLcairist  a 
he.svy,  fairly  fast  back  iield.  working 
to  Li.Tiii  fell  yards  in  four  down-. 

Tln'  mas-;  play  <lied  \n  lu-n  pullinL' 
and  pushinLT  a  ni.in  tlH"iii;li  the  line 
was  abolishe«l.  i'.ut  the  lai  IJc  now 
will  have  to  stand  the  sh.M-lv  of  his 
opposing  foi'ward  and  then  of  a  hi-avy 
man  l>eut  on  makinir  two  or  three 
yards.  He  \\ill  not  in  all  proltabilily 
get  ramh  help  from  the  se<ont|;iry  de- 
fense. To  weak<'ii  the  defensi\e  back 
line  unduly  \\ill  be  simply  an  invitu- 
tion  to  the  offense  to  work  the  now 
unrestrjcied  forward  pass  to  its  iK'art'n 
Content. 


Jack  John.'^on  is  going  back.     .\iiy  one 
who  remembers  .Ta<k  in  the  day   \\  li.n 
he  was  glad  to  fight  for  .S."***  and  »^ouie 
times  less  recalls  that  they  had  to  sot  a 


day  watch  on  the  lunch  counter  in  the 
booze  em|i(trintns  in  many  <ities  when 
Jack  was  in  (he  vidnity.  He  could 
clean  up  in  ten  ininules  the  entire  lay- 
out inte?iilod  for  the  <lay.  Now.  in  the 
hour  <d'  his  case  ami  wealth,  list  to  this 
[laltry  lunch  that  he  struggles  to  dis- 
f)ose  of  daily: 

Three  spring  chickens,  cooked  in  d!f 
ferent  styles;  a  salad,  two  or  three  ear< 
of  corn,  fried  sweet  potato  fritters,  a 
big  dish  of  French  pe.as.  an  entire  loaf 
of  hot  bread,  ice  cream  and  cake. 

Evidently    Jack's    stomach    is    going 
back  on  him. 


Mike  Muri)hy  says  that  Billy  Kramer, 
the  American  cross  cotintry  chainpinii. 
will  never  run  again,  and  as  Murphy 
never  misses  the  mark  when  it  conies 
to  telling  the  extent  of  an  injurv  it 
seems  that  Kramer's  days  as  an  athlete 
are  over.  It  now  appears  that  the  ten- 
d«Hi  of  Achilles  of  his  left  leg  is  se- 
verely injtu'ed. 

According  t(»  the  veteran  trainer 
Kramer  received  his  injury  by  miming 
on  the  deck  of  the  IMidand  without  the 
pr<tpt»i'  massage  .after  his  exenise.  The 
training  faciliti<'s  were  su<'h  that  some 
of  the  athletes  had  to  go  without  the 
necessary  amount  of  attention,  and 
Kramer  was  one  of  those  who  unfor- 
tunately had  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  this 
lack  of  .acctunmodation. 

>rurphy  cites  the  fact  that  all  the 
races  in  which  Kramer  tried  to  enti-r 
■t  tiM  Olympics  he  proved  that  he 
could  not  do  himself  justice,  for  .after 
running  part  of  the  distance  his  tendon 
stifftMU'd  upon  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  hardly  move  a  muscle 
after  he  had  used  his  leg  for  a  little 
time. 

<;jirry  Fitzgerald,  Kramer's  trainer, 
says  that  he  thinks  rest  and  care  may 
bring  it  around  all  right,  but  Murphy 
fihook  his  head  sadly  and  said:  "I've 
felt  'em  that  way  before,  and  I  never 
Haw  one  yet  that  came  around  tit  to 
work  on.  No,  sir,  liis  racing  days  are 
over.     Xow  see  if  I  ain't  right." 


Baseball  players  are  frequently  <rit- 
icised  for  taking  long  chances  on  the 
bases,  when,  in  fact,  the  peiveutaue  is 
In  their  favor.  Let  a  player  try  to 
take  at!  extra  base  on  a  play,  .and  if  he 
is  n.iiled  he  is  blamed  f<jr  having  Ikm'u 
too  daring,  and  yet  It  took  a  perle.-t 
throw  an<l  perfect  handling  of  the  ball 
to  make  the  play  possible. 

A  b.all  team  which  does  not  take  lib- 
erties on  the  bases  hasn't  a  chan<e  to 
bf  winner.  If  e\eiy  man  who  reai-lies 
the  sacks  would  w.iit  until  he  w.is  hot- 
ted around  the  ciicuit  very  few  runs 
would  be  scored,  .and  the  gaint*  would 
deterior.ite  into  an  uninteresting  «'Xlii- 
bition  of  whi<  h  the  public  would  soon 
'ife.  I'urtherniore.  there  are  moii'  b.-ill 
games  won  because  ^d"  daring  base  t-im- 
nlng  than  are  lost  by  it,  for  the  \'ery 
uor»d  reason  that  aJiy  tinie  a  ball  has 
to  be  flirowu.  <';iught  and  the  runner 
foiKbed  the  i^erceutage  is  In  favor  of 
the  nmuer. 


ALVJAYS  FOUGHT  LIKE  CATS. 


Y«t  Onarling  Ibsen  snd  Bjornson  Could 
Not  Keep  Apart. 

EduMin.l  Cosse  in  his  "Two  Visit* 
to  l)enmark"'  tells  of  how  he  heard, 
through  Christian  Mol!>ech.  of  the  an- 
tagonism l..;we(  n  iiiscn  ami  lijornstui. 
It  was  in  tla-ir  yonnger  days  at  Itoine, 
;:nd  Ibsen,  poor  and  obsiaire,  indulged 
liis  naturally  sullen  temi>er  to  the  ut- 
most. Later  he  became  (luite  a  dandy 
in  aiipearauce.  but  at  this  time,  in  the 
sixfles.  he  wore  a  long  black  beard 
.and  possessed  but  one  coat,  shal)by 
and  green. 

He  used,  related  Professor  Molbech, 
to  keep  moi-osely  to  himself  in  the 
Scandinavian  «'lub  at  Rome  until  suit- 
|)er  tiuu*.  then.  emi)tying  his  bottle 
of  wine,  he  woidd  brighten,  not  into 
geniality— for  that  would  have  been 
ioviossible— but  into  sarcastic  locpiac- 
-y.  And  let  lijornson  appear  and  a 
sto'iu  was  at  hand. 

•♦Oh,"  said  Molbech,  "to  be  in  Home 
with  Ibsen  and  lijornson  together,  my 
dear  ycuing  friend,  it  was  a  weary, 
weary  thing!  They  could  not  keep 
apart.  They  were  like  two  tomcats 
,>arading  and  smirling  and  swearing  at 
^:ich  other,  yet  each  bored  to  death  tf 
tho  other  were  not  present.  They 
collected  their  adherents  behind  them. 
There  were  two  well  defined  |)arties. 

"I  assure  yr.u,  if  it  amused  the  Nor- 
wegians, it  w.as  death  to  us  easy  going 
Danes  and  Swedes.  At  last  Bjornsou 
took  himself  otT.  Oh,  what  a  sigh  of 
relief  we  gavel  And  Ibsen  came  Into 
the  club,  glanced  around  and  snarled, 
and  ther(»  w.is  no  om>  to  smirl  back  at 
him.  Then  followed  the  i»ublication  of 
Brand,  and  money  came  in,  and  Ib.sen 
grew  to  be  a  celebrated  character.  So 
he  smiled  aiul  stretched  out  his  legs 
ai»d  was  quiet.  lUit  agreeable?  Oh. 
no! 

An  Accomplishment  to  Be  Revived. 

Tommy  Ilarduppe— Can  you  whistle. 
Mr.  Wigwag?  Wigwag— No.  my  boy. 
My  whistling  days  are  over.  Tommy 
-Then  you'd  better  learn  again.  Wlg- 
vvag- Why?  Tommy— 'Cause  I  heard 
lop  say  he  owe<l  you  some  money  anti 
tou'd  have  to  whistle  for  it. 


Dear  Little  Edward. 
Tncle— What  have  you  learned  at 
ichool  today.  Edward?  Edward— Just 
Qow  to  take  the  back  off  my  history 
ind  fix  a  real  good  Indian  story  into  It, 
io  the  teacher  can't  find  out  that  I 
iln't  studying.— St.  Louis  Giobe-Demo- 
!n»t 


Make*25io '50  Weekly 


srlling  II  r  Aiiiom.iix  t  oinb.iialiftn  Tool  In 
y  urliomc  count y.  A  Feme  Builder* >«  Tool. 
Po,I  ruller.  J.iliinu  J 'fk.  Vice.  Wrench,  etc. 
Usrrt  |.y  ^.irmrrs,  Tc.imsiers,  la  Fartorio*. 
Mills.  Minf-.rlr.  WeiRht  24  Ihs.  Cap»rity  $ 
ton^.  No  experience  necessary.  Freeinstruc* 
lion.  Write  lof  special  offer  to  live  aventi. 
orn.l  no  rnonev  Name  county  where  you  Uv«. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  tOMPANV 
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THE  STORY  OF  A 
STOLEN  KISS 


How  a  Rash  Man  Was  Pun- 
ished For  His  Audacity. 


I  was  visiting  a  friend  at  his  coun- 
try place.  He  went  to  the  city  daily 
ind  left  me  to  amuse  myself.  One 
morning  1  was  strolling  about  when  I 
came  to  a  thin  i>lace  in  the  hedge, 
leaving  a  i)assage.  I  passed  thniugh 
and  stood  looking  at  the  beaotiful 
groinids  of  an  adjoining  place.  There 
was  a  summer  house  in  one  corner, 
covered  with  vines,  which  looked  very 
tempting.  I  hesitated  awhile,  but,  not 
seeing  any  one  about,  concluded  to  go 
there.  Reaching  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  entrance,  I  espied  a  lady  lying 
asleep  In  a  hammock.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  a  becoming  morning  gown,  trim- 
med with  lace,  and  a  little  foot  peep- 
ing out  from  under  her  skirts  dlsi)lay- 
ed  a  dainty  slii)i)er.  She  was  ruddy 
as  a  peach  and  plump  as  a  partridge. 
I  couldn't  apologize  to  one  who  was 
asleep.  -^ 

I  could  have  gone  away  and  thus  got 
out  of  the  difficulty,  but  by  this  time  I 
had  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  rather  felt 
Ittcllned  to  stay  there  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
tector, though  what  I  was  to  prote<'.t 
her  from  except  myself  I  di»l  not  know. 
I  drew  near  and  stood  l<H)king  down 
at  her.  I  could  not  see  her  eyes,  for 
they  were  closed,  but  her  mouth  was 
exquisite.  About  her  neck  was  a  strip 
of  black  velvet.  u|>on  which  hung  a 
locket.  I  stooped  nearer  to  examine 
the  trinket  and  caught  the  fragrance 
of  her  warm  breath.  Then— well,  tlu'ii 
I  lost  my  he.'id  entirely.  1  forgot  tlie 
audacity,  stupidity,  presumption,  reck- 
lessne.ssof  the  n<tion  niid.  bending  low- 
er, touched  her  lips  lightly  with  mine. 

Tiiere  was  a  faint,  convulsive  move- 
ment. I  was  fillet!  with  hormr,  ex- 
pecting to  see  lier  oi>en  her  eyes  I'or 
a  moment  there  was  :i  sli^rht  movt*- 
uieut  at  the  c<u*uers  of  her  mouth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  muscular  (vuli:u-tl»»u  of  the 
brows,  a  lireath  of  extra  length,  then 
she  was  as  tiuiet  as  if  her  lips  had  not 
been  desecrated. 

Hy  this  time  I  had  made  ui)  my  mind 
tliat  if  1  did  not  leave  at  once  I  would 
end  by  landing  in  jail,  or  deserve  to 
land  there,  so  I  tiptoed  out  of  the  sum- 
mer hou.-e  and  went  through  the  hetlge 
anid  back  to  the  vcrnuda. 

'Ih.it  evening  a  number  of  people 
frtmi  the  uei-hborhood  were  invited  to 
meel  iiie.  .My  host  took  me  up  to  the 
guests  to  present  me,  at  last  stopping 
befttre  oiu-  the  sight  of  whom  made  me 
.•;it(  h  my  breiith  the  lady  I  had  kissed 
in  the  mm-ning.  She  fixed  a  pair  of 
blacli  eyes  upon  me  for  a  moment,  as 
women  do  at  making  a  new  acciuainl- 
auce,  then  began  to  chat  with  me.    At 


fir.st  I   could   find  nothing  to  say   and 
when   I   succ(»eded  spoiled   it  by  stam- 
mering, liut  her  manner  was  so  charm- 
ing that  she  soon  put  me  at  my  ease. 
*'Do  you  reside  near  by'.'"  I  asked. 
"In  the  adjoining  [ilace." 
"Indeed.      I    took    a    glance   at    your 
premises  this  morning  through  a  break 
in   the   hedge.     The  grounds  are  very 
attractive." 

"We  think  so.  1  am  out  of  doors 
nearly  all  day  in  summer.  1  wa.*?  danc- 
ing till  2  o'clock  this  morning.  l*apa 
won't  allow  any  of  us  to  be  absent 
from  the  breakfast  table,  so  I  am 
obliged  to  make  up  my  sU»ei»  later. 
This  morning  I  had  a  splendid  nap  in 
the  summer  house." 

("Th.ink  heaven,"  1  muttered  to  my- 
self, "she  was  really  sound  asleepl") 
"In  the  summer  house'.'" 
"Yes,    and     I    hatl    such    a    singular 
dream,  or  rather  nightmare." 
"Indeed." 

"I  dreamed  that  a  horrid  little  man. 
with  hair  and  eyes  black  as  a  coal  and 
a  red  beanl.  came  to  the  summer 
house." 

"That's  a  singular  cond)ination.'*  I 
remarked,  inwardly  alarmed. 

"Such  things  are  always  singular  in 
dreams.  He  stood  for  a  moment  ou 
the  step^.  then  came  into  the  house.  1 
couldn't  cry  out— you  know  people  in 
nightmare  never  can  cry  out.  tluuigh 
they  try  ever  so  hard— and  he  stood 
there  looking  at  me  with  his  fiendisli 
green  eyes"— 

"I  thought  you  said  his  eyes  were 
black." 

"Did  I?   Well,  they  were  green.   Then 
he  bent  over  me  so  close  that  I  could 
feel    the  tip  of   his   ugly   white   beard 
bruising  my  cheek"— 
"You  ine.MU  his  red  beard." 
"No:    it    was    white— I    said    white. 
Then,  stooping  lower  and  l<»wer.  while 
I  felt  every  moment  that  1  should  die 
of  fright,  at  last  he  kissed  me." 
"What  did  you  <lo'/" 
"Do'i     I   tried  to  cry  out.  hut  ctuild 
only  gasp." 

"Hut  people  in  nightmare  in  attempt- 
ing to  cry  out  make  a  sound." 
•St.  ditl  I." 

"No.  you  didn't.  You  lay  still  as  a 
mouse  " 

The  girl  burst  into  a  merry  laugh 
She  I.MUghed  and  laughed  till  it  sccmeil 
she  would  never  cease  laughing,  while 
I  turned  r»'d.  white,  all  conceivable 
<  «»l<irs.  like  tiie  beard  of  the  man  in 
the  dre.-im. 

"What  are  you  laughing  .it?"  1  asked 
at  last 

"TIow  did  you  know  that  I  didn't 
make   any   sdnndV" 

"I  stM'  our  host  coming  this  way."  t 
replied,  n-d  as  a  beet.  "I  think  he 
must  be  th«»  fool  killer  ciuning  to  t.ike 
me." 

As  I    was  diagged  away  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  other   guests  the   girl    c.-ilU'd. 
still  laughing: 
"I  receive  calls  in  the  summer  house." 
I  calletl  the  next  morning  and  found 
ibe  lady— awake. 


Homesickness  Spoils  Photographs. 

Aunt  Maria  thought,  and  so  did  hei 
New  York  relatives,  that  the  phott)g- 
rapher  was  unpardonably  discourteous. 
For  three  successive  days  he  refused 
to  take  Aunt  Maria's  photograph.  On 
the  fourth  day  lie  told  why. 

"In  justice  to  her,"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
want  to  take  her  i>icture  now.  She  is 
too  homesick.  .Most  out  of  town  people 
want  to  be  photographed  while  in  New 
York.  If  they  are  longing  for  home  I 
put  them  off  with  one  excuse  or  another 
until  the  homesickness  wears  off. 

"If  you  want  your  aunt's  pictures  to 
turn  out  well  just  hunt  up  some  one 
from  her  home  town  who  happens  to 
be  visiting  in  New  Y'ork  at  present  and 
bring  him  here  so  she  will  meet  hiiu 
unexpectedly.  The  meeting  will  put 
si)arkle  and  animation  into  her  face, 
and  neither  she  nor  I  will  be  disap- 
pointed witli  the  photographs."— New 
York  Times. 


A  Hard   Road  to  Travel. 

To  add  to  IJunkerton's  discomfiture 
in  losing  his  way.  he  had  now  beeu 
brought  t«)  a  standstill  by  the  absolute 
impas.sability  of  the  highway,  and  his 
temper,  already  sorely  tried,  hnally 
gave  way. 

"What  kintl  of  people  are  you  up 
here  in  this  rotten  old  state?"  he  cried, 
addressing  an  old  countryman  who 
stootl  close  by  inspecting  his  stranded 
car  with  curious  e.ves. 

"I  tlunno,"  said  the  old  man.  "Baout 
the  same  ez  most  folks,  I  cal'late." 

"Do  you  call  this  scar  on  the  face  of 
nature  a  road?"  roared  Bunkertoii. 

"Not  ez  I  knows  on,"  returned  the 
old  man.  "This  here  hain't  the  pike: 
It's  Mose  Whibley's  traout  stream  run 
dry.  I  wondered  what  ye  was  drivi'i' 
up  it  fer."— Harper's  Weekly. 


Child  Love. 
Welcome  to  the  iiareuts  the  puny 
Btruggler,  strong  in  his  weakness,  his 
little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the 
soldier's,  his  lips  touched  with  persua- 
sion whl<  h  Chatham  and  Tericlc^  in 
manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lam- 
entations when  he  lifts  up  his  voice 
on  high,  IT,  more  beautiful,  the  s<,l>- 
bing  child,  the  face  all  liquid  grief.  :is 
he  tries  to  swallow  his  vexation,  soften 
all  hearts  to  pity  and  to  mirthful  and 
clamorous  compassion.— Emers«)n. 


Cold  Wave. 
Nellie— They  say  mustaches  are  com- 
ing back.  Mamie— Do  you  care?  Nel- 
lie— Certainly.  I  think  most  men  lo(dj 
»nuch  mon»  handsome  and  knightly 
with  them,  Mamie— Well,  of  course.  I 
suppose  you  know.  I  was  too  young  to 
take  notice  when  they  went  out  of 
style.— Chicago  Hecord-Herald. 


Self  Accused. 

"Do  you  remember  that  $.^»  you  bor- 
rowed of  me  a  year  ago?" 

"I  should  say  I  did.  I  lent  $1  of  It 
to  Brown,  and  the  skunk  hasn't  paid 
me  yet."— Boston  Transcriot 


I'age  Twelve 
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HINTS  FOR  THE 
BUSY  HOUSEWIFE 


Revolving  Barrel  Churn  Equip- 
ped With  Inside  Paddles. 


i_g 
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A  iiHw  t.V|ie  of  clmni  hns  Ik-i-ii  |i;ii 
fiJted  liy  an  Illiin)is  iiinn.  In  this  iy|H'. 
lUsteiul  of  tile  cliurn  luMly  staiMliiin 
itill  ami  |ia<!<lU's  uiHM'atiiij;  in  it.  \\u- 
*ljurn  IhuIv  re\olves  ra|ti«lly  ami  ilu- 
(lUiidles  als«»  arc  a<-tivi'.  A  liancl  or 
Uox.  furnnn-  liio  churn  body,  is  ifvi»- 
lubly  inonntt'd  in  a  sui»rM)rtinu  Ira  me. 
By  means  nf  a  iiandle  the  barn-l  (an 
tje  revolved  on  Its  axis.  At  the  oppo 
ilte  side  fmnj  the  handle  Is  a  j^earin^' 
lUat  operates  paddle  blades  irisidi-  the 
aarrei.  Consequently,  when  the  han- 
ile  is  turned  the  churn  body  revolves 
in  one  dlre-lruu  and  the  paddles  are 
set  In  operation  in  anofli.T  «lir«'(tion. 
.hus  making'  two  acti<uis  at  the  same 
inie  and  churnin;;  the  contents  of  the 
ijarrel  just  twice  as  fast  as  it  conid  be 
•hurned  with  only  one  movement. 


Rice  Croquettes. 
Cook  one  half  <iiprul  of  ri<'e  with 
3n»' half  cupful  of  boiling;  water  in 
louble  boiler  until  water  has  been  taU 
en  up  into  the  rice.  Then  add  one 
•npful  of  boilinjr  hot  milk  and  cook 
iintil  rice  is  soft.  Add  to  the  rice,  after 
takinjJT  from  the  lire,  one  half  teas|)oon- 
ful  .salt,  the  yolks  of  two  e^'^s  and  a 
small  piecf  of  butter.  Set  aside  in 
spoonfuls  to  cool,  theu  sha|)e  to  the 
fancy  and  roll  in  the  whites  of  euu 
iud  crumbs  .and  fry  In  deep  fat.  Sprin 
Ule  with  powdered  su^ar  and  serve 
tritb  orange  marmalade  or  plain  with 
*amb  aod  curry  sauce. 


Two  cupfuis  of  split  peas,  two  slices 
')f  bacon,  one  onion,  one  pint  of  mill;. 
<alt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  a  bay  h'.if. 
Cover  the  peas  well  with  water  and 
cook  foiir  hours  at  the  least.  This 
much  ought  to  make  lour  quarts  when 
done.  Put  bacon  throuirh  food  chop 
per.  also  onion  and  adil  to  peas  when 
put  on  .stove.  A«ld  bay  le.-if  at  same 
time.  Cook  till  about  half  an  hour 
before  serviu},'.  then  strain  Heat  ihe 
milk  and  add  just  befiu'e  servinj;.  also 
•<alt  and  (>ep|>er  to  taste. 


Grapes  and  Rice. 
A  ver.v  delicate  dish  is  nia«le  of  one- 
third  of  a  cui)ful  of  rice,  two  cupfuis 
:>f  srrapes.  one-half  cui»ful  of  water 
!!:m1  two  spo«mfuls  of  suy:ar.  Sprinkle 
Ihe  ri<e  :ind  suy:ar  atn<ui;:  the  ;:rapes 
while  |»l.-icin.i;  them  in  a  deep  dish, 
pour  on  the  water,  cover  close  and 
simmer  two  hours  slowly  in  oven. 
Serve  warm  as  a  sauce  or  cold  as  a 
puddinj;.  If  served  warm,  increase 
sli-hlly  the  proportion  of  rice  and 
•JMuar. 


Scalloped  Oysters. 
Take  one  pint  of  oysters,  drain. 
>t":iln  the  li<pi»u-  and  add  enoutrh  milk 
lo  make  half  a  pint,  salt  to  a  se;i  Mavor 
and  set  where  it  will  he.it.  .Mi.\  diy 
an  even  salt  spoonful  of  |>epp«'r  wilh 
•I  he.ipintr  half  pint  of  cracker  crundis. 
Melt  h.ilf  a  cupful  of  butter  .and  stir 
It  Into  tlie  crundjs.  Put  the  oysters 
and  crumbs  in  an  earthen  dish  in  Lay- 
ers, <rumbs  first  and  last,  pour  the 
liquor  over  the  top  and  bake  one  hour. 


Old  Fashioned  Indian  Pudding. 
Scald  about  ten  lieai)inj;  tablespoon- 
I'uls  of  Indian  meal  (cornmeab  with 
three  pints  of  ndlk.  and  stir  in  a  piece 
of  butter  (melted  tirst),  the  size  of  a 
hens  egy:.  addinj^  three  ^.cills  of  mo 
lasses.  Stir  all  the  Ingredients  well 
fotrefher  and  b.ake  five  hours.  If  pre- 
ferred this  pud<liug  nuiy  be  boiled 
instead  of  baked,  and  a  little  ch<»|»ped 
suet  m:iy  take  the  place  of  butter. 


Winter  Tomatoes. 
Take  smooth   ripe  tomatt>es   without 
Itroken   skins,    wipe  otT  clean  and    put 
I  hem   in   stone  jars.      Melt   lard,    let    it 

(»ol  and  pour  it  over  them,  coveriu;: 
them  well.  Set  jar  in  cellar.  When 
taking  them  out  for  use  save  the  lard, 
melt  and  pour  back  over  the  remaining' 

>nes.     In  thi.s  way  you  have  fresh  to 
nuitoes  all  winter. 


Sour  Milk  Doughnuts. 
Two  eggs  well  beaten,  add  one  ru|» 
ful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  sour  millc. 
one  teas[)oonful  of  soda  In  the  milk  to 
toam.  one  teaspoonful  of  meltetl   but 
ter.  a  little  salt,  nutmeg  and  don't  for 
get  to  add  a  plncb  of  ginger  to  make 
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them  IfffliF  T?ow~s!?rTTr'~Botir  with 
one  teaspoonfid  of  baking  powder.  Mix 
soft  as  can  be  handled. 


Polishing  Cut  Glass. 
Cut  glass  will  take  a  brilliant  polish 
(f  wsished.  first.  In  hot  suds,  and  then 
(lipped  into  cold  water  in  which  a 
handful  of  starch  has  been  dissolved. 
Allow  the  glas.ses  to  drain  before  rub- 
bing with  a  dry  cloth. 

It   V/as   the    Most    Popular  Thing   Tor.i 
Hood   Ever  Wrote. 

I>ui-i!i;i  his  last  illness  Tom  Hood  in 
an  idle  UKunent  made  an  Imaginative 
sketch  of  his  own  tond>stone.  He  drew 
himself  reclining  at  full  length  on  a 
thick  slab  of  stone,  on  the  edge  of 
whi<h  in  large  cai)itals  he  wrote.  "He 
S.MUg  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt.'"  This 
was  the  (udy  inscription,  and.  as  he 
himself  h.is  said.  Tom  Hood  needs  no 
other. 

How  much  he  felt  and  prided  him 
self  upon  the  song  by  whioh  he  became 
known  .and  loved  by  millions  is  shown 
by  this  and  Aa^  following  fact:  "If  I 
were  ennobled  these  are  the  arms  I 
should  adopt.'"  said  he  one  day.  show- 
ing a  rough  vignette  to  a  friend.  The 
sketch  contained  a  very  beautiful  and 
jiathetic  idea.  It  rei)r(»sented  a  heart 
plenM'd  by  a  needle  threaded  with  sli- 
ver tears,  and  beneath  was  the  motto 
he  had  Inscribed  on  the  Imaginary 
tombstone. 

"Tlie  Song  of  thf  Shirt"  appeared  in 
the  Christm.'is  luindver  of  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Punch.  It  w•a^  unsigned,  but 
every  paper  In  the  land  quoted  It.  and 
It  sjieedily  became  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Hood  himself  did  not  think  it  very  re- 
inarkable.  but  Mrs.  Hood  had  said  to 
him  as  she  folded  it  for  press:  "Now. 
mind.  II<»od.  mark  my  words,  this  will 
tell  wonderfully.  It  ifl  one  of  the  best 
tilings  you  ever  did." 

Mrs.  iTood  was  right.  The  song  was 
translated  Into  French.  Oerman  and 
I  la  11.1  n  It  was  i)rlnted  on  cheap  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs  and  parodied  times 
without  nundier. 


Fishing  For  ^ish. 
Many  people  there  are  who  delight 
in  jiist  tishing  for  flsh.  Such  a  one 
was  .IoIju  Quincy  Adams.  The  story 
was  told  by  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
•ase  was  to  be  tried  on  a  certain  morn- 
ng.  that  he  could  not  get  his  counsel 
to  h'ave  his  fishing  boat  except  long 
enough  to  write  a  note  to  the  Judge 
which  read:  "Dear  Judge— For  the 
sake  of  old  Izaak  Walton  please  con- 
tinue my  case  until  Friday.  The  smelt 
are  biting,  and  1  can't  leave."  And 
the  judge,  having  read  the  note,  an- 
nounced to  the  court.  "Mr.  Adams  Is 
detained  on  Important  business."— 
Christian  Herald. 
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To  reader.^  of  BUxKled  Stnck 
I'armer  who  cut  this  ad\  crti^cuicnt 
out  and  return  to  nic  at  once  1  will 
give  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder 

For  the  toilet  it  is  c.xcclltnt — for 
slui\ing  it  has  no  superior — samples 
frL'c — ask  for  thorn. 

.\  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion  will   be   sent  you.  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at 
once, 

J    am.    \cry    truly   yours, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec  y 

The  Creola  Chemical   Co., 
B.   S     F  New  Market,  N.J. 


And  the  Interlined  Bequest  In  the 
Poet's  Last  Testament. 
Obscure  as  are  nearly  all  the  points 
in  Shakespeares  life,  it  is  known  that 
his  wife's  maiden  name  was  Anne 
Hathaway  and  that  her  father  was  a 
substantial  yeounin  at  a  village  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Shakespeare  was 
barely  'lineteiMi,  while  .\niie  was  twen 
tv-six  \-ears  old.  when  they  married. 
The  nuirriage  b«uul.  one  of  tlie  few 
papers  connected  witli  Shakespeare's 
life.  Is  dated  Nf)vend»er.  l.'iSU.  Little 
is  known  of  their  domesti<"  life. 

One  circumstance  that  seems  to  toll 
against  any  strong  affection  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare  is  thnt  he  drew 
bis  will— or  some  one  drew  it  for  him 
—without  menti<uiing  the  wife,  .and 
then  a  few  words  interlined  gnve  the 
item.  "I  give  unto  my  wif«'  my  second 
best  bed.  with  the  furnituio."  This  In- 
terlined bequest  has  Ih'cu  taken  by 
some  as  a  proof  thnt  in  making  his 
will  he  had  forgotten  her.  only  to  r<* 
member  her  by  a  slighting  bequest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  would 
by  law  have  a  third  of  her  husband's 
possessions,  and  for  that  reason  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  rememl)or 
her  with  s|KM-lal  gifts  of  atTection. 

She  died  on  Aug.  0.  lt»*»»a.  and  was 
burled  two  days  later  in  Stratford 
church.  At  death  she  was  sixty  seven 
years  old.  Shakesi>eare  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years. 


AN  EXPERIMENT 
AND  ITS  RESULTS 
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Novel  Plan  of  a  Bachelor  to 
Get  a  Congenial  Wife. 


"Good  gracious,  mamma."  said  .Miss 
T.ouise  Hewlett  at  the  breakfast  tal>le. 
"Just  listen  to  this; 

"Wantpd.-  A  woman  twonty  yeais  old. 
with  artistic  tastes,  rapricious,  fond  ol 
polf,  lawn  tennis  and  dancing,  to  act  as 
secretary." 

"Singular,"  sa.».l  the  motluM-  thought- 
fully, "that  the  advertiser,  whom  1 
suppose  to  be  a  man.  .says  nothing 
about  beauty." 

Since  Miss  Hewlett  was  looking  for 
I  position  she  answered  the  advertise- 
ment ami  was  invitecl  to  call.  whi<h 
she  did  in  tlie  company  of  her  mother. 
She  fomid  a  man  of  tliirty-tive.  serious, 
reticent   and    apparently    in    his    rl;,Mit 

oiind. 

"I  need  also,"  said  the  advertiser. 
Mr.  l)u<lley  Vinton,  "a  housclieeper.  If 
Mrs.  Hewlett  will  take  up  her  resi- 
dence here  with  you  in  my  apartments, 
tilling  that  position.  I  will  pay  each  a 
handsome  salary.  Pardon  me  for  being 
so  frank,  but  it  is  better  th.at  I  should 
i;ay  in  advance  that  lov«»  or  matrimony 
h.'is  nothing  to  «lo  witli  my  intentions.* 
'I'he  otTer  was  .accepteil.  and  mother 
■md  daughter  went  to  live  in  Mr.  Vin- 
ttm's  apartments.  I'nun  tin-  lirst  ho 
treated  them  as  guests,  llnuigh  .Miss 
Hewlett  was  occasionally  called  upon 
to  write  a  note  or  a  letter  «»r  copy 
Home  papers  relating  to  property.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month  Mr.  Vint.-n 
paid  the  salaries  and  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ment indelinitely.  Louise  poute«l.  She 
tilled  the  terms  of  the  advertisement. 

Anotlier  month  passed.     Mr.   Vintott 
was  absent  occasionally,  sometimes  Uf 
day,  sometimes  in  the  evening.     Once 
ortwlce  he  was  away  several  days  to- 
gether.     What    called    him    where    lie 
went  or   what   lie  did    he   never   told. 
Louise  was  piqued  and  delicately  hint- 
ed   that   some    reference   to    these    ab-  ' 
Kences  would  be  nt  least  civil.    She  did 
not  like  tn  be  treated  like  a  child  or  an 
entire  stranger.     Mr.   Vinton   failcMl   to 
sntisly    her    curiosity,    whereiqn.n    she 
tosse<i    her   head   and    di'clared    ih.il    It 
was    high    time   sii.h    a    riiliculoiis    ar- 
rangement   was  icriuinnted.      Mr.    Vin- 
ton ma<le  n(»  comments  upon  her  ad  ion. 
Ind<»ed  he  seemed  to  be  rather  pleased 
with  it.  egging  her  on  to   more  of  the 
same  kind.     Finally  she  hecauK'  angry 
and  ended  Mie  interview  in  tears. 

One  UKU-ning  n  deliejite  little  missive 
came  for  Mr.  \intoji  which  fell  into 
T.onI;  e's  hands.  She  took  it  to  him 
nnd  watched  him  while  he  read  it.  His 
"ountennnce  was  not  to  be  read.    Plac- 
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ing  the  note  In  'his  pocket,  he  went  to 
his  room,  and  soon  after  lionise  saw 
him  go  out  with  a  suit  case. 

",Tust  wliat  I  expected."  she  said. 
"That  note  containeil  an  invitation. 
He's  gone  t<»  the  country  to  visit  some 
girl  he's  in  love  with." 

Vinton  remained  away  a  week.  When 
he  returned.  Louise  asked  him  when  he 
intended  to  b(»  married. 

"I  am  not  engaged."  he  replied. 

Tlie\  were  silting  in  the  library  nt 
the  time.  •,\w\  \'iiit<m  took  nj)  a  book. 
L<iuise  tried  in  vain  to  k<'ei)  her  tongue 
in  her  head.  I'inally  she  could  endure 
the  silenee  no  longer  and  asked  a 
ntimher  of  inadmissible  questions. 
Sonu'  of  them  \inton  .answered,  otliera 
he  parried,  while  others  he  received  In 
silence.  Hut  not  for  a  moment  did  he 
maidfest  any  dissatisfa<-tion  with  her 
for  attenqding  to  |)ry  into  his  affairs. 
Finally  he  told  her  that  he  had  been 
to  see  an  invalid  who  had  died  during 
his  absenee.  Louise  arose  and  strode 
»«(.    Vinton  called  her  back. 

"If  you  <.l<int  nnnd."  ho  said,  "I  am 
Mirious  to  know  wluit  has  offended 
I'OU." 

"You  have  led  inc  to  believe  what 
was  not  I  rile." 

She  sbMid  waiting  for  him  to  con- 
tinue the  debate,  but  as  he  only  sai<l. 
'Thank  \  ou  very  much."  she  went  out. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Vinton  invit- 
ed mother  Mn«l  <laughter  into  tlie  li- 
brary and  .innounccd  to  them  that  he 
flesired  t«  lerminate  their  present  ar- 
rangemenl. 

".\nd  now."  he  continued,  addresn- 
mg  Louise.  "1  will  satisfy  your  curiosi- 
ty. .\  yejir  ago  I  wished  to  make  a 
very  ."ub  ant.igecuis  match.  The  lady's 
.har.'icteristlcs  I  described  In  my  ad- 
vertisement. I  am  a  theorist  and  have 
R  theory  alwiut  women.  It  is  that  if  a 
man  wishes  to  know  what  a  woman 
will  do  inider  t-ertain  circumstances  lie 
must  infer  that  she  will  act  exactly 
contrary  to  what  he  would  expect.  I 
desired  to  test  this  theory  and  If  It 
proved  a  law  I  would  apply  It  to  the 
lady  I  wishiMl  to  marry  and  thus  en- 
hance my  chances  of  success.  During 
the  past  year  I  have  applied  the  test 
to  you  seventy-eight  times,  and  you 
have  fuHilled  the  conditions  sixty-nine 
times.  Veil  will  readily  see  the  advan- 
taire  of  having  two  women  of  like 
•ha ract eristics,  the  one  to  practice 
apon,  the  other"  — 

.\t  this  point  In  the  theorist's  expos!- 
Men  of  his  methods  Louise  arose  from 
tier  seat  and  was  sailing  majestically 
lut  of  the  ro«>m  when  Vinton  caught 
Ijer  about  the  waist  and  held  her. 

"LarlinL'."  he  said,  changing  his  tone, 
'there  is  otic  result  of  the  experiment 
•et  to  be  told.     The  practice  piece  be- 

nnu^  the  object  piece,  nnd  the  object 
»lece  has  passed  from  the  problem. 
The  Invalid  who  died  while  I  was 
twav  was  the  girl  I  was  endeavoring 
to  win.  We  never  became  more  than 
stroiiLT  friends,  nnd  while  I  was  plan- 
nluL'  foi-  the  advantaces  that  would 
in»ve  aecrued  in  nmrTvIng  her  I  wai 
falllrg  In  lo%'e  with  you." 
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Teaching  Girls  to  Cook. 

Although  cookbooks  come  in  rapid 
suocrssion— so  fast,  indeed,  that  it 
would  take  a  good  sized  library  to 
house  tlioin  instead  of  the  modest  little 
shelf  that  furmerlj'  sufFieed  for  the  lit- 
erature of  the  cuisine— the  require- 
ments of  the  child  cook  have  been 
somewhat  overlooked. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
the  public  school  exhibitions  held  each 
year  is  the  demonstration  l>y  the  little 
jrirl  cooks  from  the  cooking  classes 
The  leading  chefs  of  the  day  are  inva- 
riably to  be  found  in  the  front  ranks 
of  the  onlookers  on  these  occasions  and 
nre  loud  in  their  admiration  of  the  lit- 
tle girls'  skill  and  resourcefulness. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of 
these  displays  is  the  evident  delight  of 
the  cliildrcn  in  their  work.  Yorkshire 
puddings  are  whisked  with  a  will,  pas- 
try is  pnuidly  rolled  out  on  the  floured 
board  and  the  nicely  browned  meat 
taken  out  of  t'le  oven  with  a  grand 
flourish  that  anuises  the  envy  of  every 
other  child  in  the  room. 

Nearly  every  little  girl  longs  to  cook 
something  all  by  herself,  if  it  is  only 
randy  or  chestnuts  over  the  nursery 
fire,  and  too  often  those  responsible  for 
their  care,  afraid  of  burned  fingers  and 
spoiled  fro(  ks.  postpone  the  first  cook- 
ery lesson  until  the  girl  has  her  time 
fully  taken  nii  with  the  many  interests 
that  have  liccn  opened  out  to  the  mod- 
ern schoolgirl  and  no  longer  wants  to 
learn  how  to  cook. 

How  the  little  girl  may  take  the  first 
steps  in  the  art  of  good  cooking  is  told 
simply  and  clearly  in  language  that 
eould  be  understood  by  every  child. 


Reading  to  the  Little  Ones. 

Sometimes  read  to  the  children,  in 
that  bill  l»cf«>re  bedtime,  a  few  verses 
or  a  short  poem  from  .some  classic  that 
you  love. 

You  try  to  surround  your  chlldn'U  as 
far  as  possible  with  good  pictures, 
tasteful  furnishings  and  colorings.  l>e- 
cause  you  think  that  early  environment 
educntcs  unconsciously.  V*y  the  saiup 
token  llstenin:;  to  and  l»ecotning  fa- 
miliar witli  the  best  in  our  language 
will  in  the  future  enable  them  to  re 
ject  the  mediocre  and  tawdry  in  liter- 
ature, as  in  material  things. 

Pick    up   your  Te?inysi>n   and    soothe 

and  (|ui<'t  tliem  with  the  dreamy  music 

of   the    choric    song    from    the    "Lotus 

Katers:" 

There    is    sweet   music    here   that    softlier 

falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  In  the  grass. 


or    that    e?:r|uislte    lullaby    from    thw 

"Princess:" 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  wostern  sea, 

or  farther  on.  when  their  mood  is 
brighter,  the  spirited  bugle  song  with 
its  stately  phrasing  and  haunting  re- 
frain: 

Tlio  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  sunny  summits  old  in  story, 

or  the  lilting  sound  of  "The  Brook:" 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways 
In  litde  sharps  and  trebles; 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays; 
I  babhle  on  the  pebbles. 

Can  a  child   whose  ears  are  attuned 

to  such  sounds  care  for  commonplace 

or  trashy  i*  liter.iture? 


The   Man  of  the   House. 

"I  was  left  alone  for  a  time  with  my 
two  boys-  aycd  five  and  three — and  un- 
til then  I  had  never  realized  just  what 
an  important  factor  their  father  had 
been  in  tlieir  government,"  said  a  fond 
parent.  "1  had  never  believed  in  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  now  that  the 
responsibility  fell  entirely  upon  me  I 
set  myself  the  task  of  finding  a  better 
method.  After  several  failures  I  tried 
this  and  found  it  most  effective.  I  had 
often  told  the  older  boy  that  when  his 
father  was  aw.iy  he  must  be  the  'man 
of  the  house.'  Now.  I  wrote  upon  a 
paper  the  name  of  each  boy  and  pinned 
the  paper  upon  the  wall.  I  explained 
to  them  carefully  that  whenever  they 
were  naughty  I  would  put  a  black 
mark  after  their  names  and  whenever 
they  were  especially  olwdient  or  help- 
ful I  would  i)ut  down  a  'round  ring.' 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  com- 
pared the  two.  antl  the  one  with  the 
best  record  was  the  'man  of  the  house 
the  next  day. 

"The  'man  of  the  house'  was  allowed 
to  sit  at  his  father's  place  and  serve 
the  meals.  Whenever  there  were  no 
black  marks  on  the  day's  record  I  gave 
them  a  |)rize.  They  entered  into  the 
little  gan»e  with  great  enthusiasm.  It 
really  takes  so  little  to  interest  a  child 
If  one  goes  about  it  in  the  right  way!" 


Pillow  Slips  For  the  Baby. 

The  desire  of  every  mother's  heart  i« 
to  have  pretty  things  for  her  own 
baby,  no  matter  whether  she  has  only 
one  (»r  the  clothes  are  t)eing  prepared 
for  the  fourth  arrival. 

In  tlie  nijitter  of  pillow  slips  the 
fancy  nuis  lo  smaU  ones,  having  a  de- 
sign eniltroidered  in  the  corner.  This 
may  <oiisist  simply  of  the  little  one's 
Initl.'il  with  a  wreath  of  small  flowers 
aluMit  it.  or  a  more  (U'uamental  spray 
of  sni.ill  iiuds.  leaves  and  blossoms; 
but  \\liatev«'r  the  design  the  work  is 
Hl\\a.\s  done  in  white,  and  the  material 
of  wlii.  li  the  pillow  slip  is  made  must 
lie  of  softest  c<»ttou  (U'  linen. 

It  is  a  gra\(»  mistake  to  embroider  a 
plHouslip  In  tlu-'  c«Miter.  because  the 
skin  of  a  l.alt.\  is  naturally  delicate 
iiad  lender,  and  even  a  grown  person 
Would  tirul  it  unc<»nirortaltle  to  lie 
with  the  face  pressed  against  an  em 
biiddered  design. 


THREE   SONGS. 


Tfi«y  Will    Live   Above   All   Other*   In 
the  Man  Who  Heard  Them. 

The  brilliant,  fashionably  clad  audi- 
ence roared  an  ovation  to  the  great 
singer.  She  was  unquestionably  the 
best  soprano  in  the  world.  The  critic 
turned  to  his  friend,  the  self  made  mil- 
lionaire, and  said; 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  song  more 
ex<iuisitelj'  rendered?" 

"Yes,"'  said  the  rich  man  musingly, 
for  he  was  touched  by  the  magic  of 
what  he  had  heard.  "Yes;  I  have 
heard  three  greater  singers." 

"I  want  to  know!"  exclaimed  the 
critic. 

"The  first  was  years  ago.  The  singer 
was  plain  of  face  and  gray  of  hair  and 
tired  of  body.  There  was  much  work 
to  do  and  many  little  mouths  to  feed. 
I  was  the  youngest  child,  sick  and 
cross,  aud  that  dear  singer  crooned  to 
me  a  lullaby,  and  I  slept.  It  was  a 
wonderful  song. 

"The  next  was  years  afterward.  We 
had  a  little  cottage.  It  was  summer, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  were  open. 
My  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing 
supper.  She  was  singing  something 
about  her  true  love  coming  home  to 
her.  It  was  for  me.  And  that,  too. 
was  a  wonderful  song. 

"Some  more  years  elapse.  There  is 
a  little  to<ldler  in  the  garden,  and  she 
sings  hesitantly  something  about  dad- 
dy and  his  baby. 

"These  are  the  three  singers,  my 
friend,  who  beat  all  your  Tetrazzinis." 

And  the  critic?  Well,  perhaps  the 
critic  agreed  with  him.— Albany  Times- 
Union. 

LIQUID  AIR. 


The  Way  It  Acts  as  a  Preservative  of 
Animal    Matter. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pre- 
serve parts  of  a  human  body  or  of 
some  other  animal  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  for  the  presence  of  poisons. 
In  such  cases  the  preservative  must 
fulfil  certain  special  requirements.  It 
must  be  able  to  prevent  absolutely  any 
decay  or  putrefaction;  it  must  not  it- 
self cause  any  change  in  the  tissues, 
either  structural  or  chemical;  it  must 
not  introduce  any  substance  that 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  tests  or  give  rise  to  false 
conclusions,  and  it  must  t)e  easily  han- 
dled. 

I>l(pild  air  has  been  fotmd  to  be 
quite  well  adapted  to  this  use.  Its 
low  temperature  fabout  4(X)  degrees 
below  zero.  Fahrenheit)  prevents  ab- 
solutely all  putrefaction  as  well  as  all 
other  chemical  <hange.  At  the  same 
time,  it  i)revents  the  evaporation  of 
any  volatile  substance  that  may  be 
present,  such  .as  carbon  monoxide  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Experiments 
ha\e  show  II  tint  the  most  delicate 
tissues,  smli  as  glaiuls  and  brain,  are 
quite  unaffected  by  being  placed  In 
liquid   air    for   a    long   time,    and    the 
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TIMELY  HINTS 
FOR  FARMERS 


Dairy  Rations. 


In  making  up  rations  for  dairy  cows, 
those  feeds  which  .are  grown  on  the 
farm  should  be  used  as  extensively  as 
possible,  says  American  Cultivator. 
Feeds  which  are  grown  on  the  farm 
are  much  cheaper  than  those  which 
must  be  purchased,  and  practically  the 
only  feeds  that  the  average  farmer 
needs  to  buy  are  those  rich  in  protein. 

Corn  silage  should  always  be  a  part 
of  the  dairy  cow's  ration,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  time  when  the  cow  Is 
on  rich  pasture.  Corn  silage,  however, 
is  not  a  balanced  ration.  Some  grain 
and  hay  should  be  fed  with  it.  From 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  silage  a  day. 
fed  in  two  feeds,  will  be  sufficient  for 
•A  cow  unless  she  is  very  large,  in  which 
case  the  quantity  can  be  slightly  in- 
creased. 


Age  to  Breed  Hens, 
The  average  age  of  usefulness  In  a 
hen  Is  rated  at  two  years,  and  in  a 
.luck  or  goose  at  four  years.  Yet  occn- 
slonally  specimens  are  found  that  re- 
nuiiti  |)rollfic  for  twice  that  age.  For 
breeding  purposes,  hens  froui  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  old  are  prefer 
red.  especially  when  mated  to  strong, 
vigorous  cockerels  It  Is  advisable  to 
hold  hens  so  long  as  they  yield  a  i)rofit 
—either  by  the  number  of  eggs  they 
firodtice  or  by  the  tuimber  of  ;^o(m1 
chicks  their  eggs  produce.  The  trap 
nest  is  a  valuable  aid  In  ferreting  out 
this  matter.  -M.  K.  Boyer  in  Anieri 
van  Cultivator. 


Pasture  Improvement. 
It  has  been  abuiulantly  shown  tha\ 
pastiires  may  be  improved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  either  mitural  or  cominer- 
ci.-il  fertilizers.  Where  pastures  are 
heavily  grazed  and  the  animals  fed 
little  or  no  other  food,  usually  they 
gradually  de<line.  If.  however,  the  cat- 
tle are  fed  considerable  concentrated 
food,  especially  of  a  highly  nitrogenous 
character,  or  if  the  pastures  are  top- 
dressed  with  manure  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizers they  in.ay  steadily  grow  In'ttcs 
An  occasional  application  of  see<l.  the 
clipping  of  the  weeds  and  the  baiTow- 
Ing  of  the  fields  will  also  contribute  to 
this  end. 

Roosts   For  Chickens. 
Crooked    breastbones   are   caused   hy 
young    chickens    roosting    on    narn»w 
roosts.      Sonu'    poultrymen    refuse    to 
have    roosting     poles    less    than    two 
Inches  wide.     It  would  .seem  only  nat 
ural  to  give  the  birds  a  pole  th.it  th.•.^ 
could    hook    their   toes   around,    but  In 
practice   this    docs    tiot   seem    U*    me«t 
with    approval.     Theoretically     yoiuig 


chickens  shoiild  have  a  smaller  roost- 
ing pole  than  the  older  ones.  Prac- 
tically it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the 
youngsters  on  the  ground  with  the  old 
Vien  as  long  as  possible. 


SHEEP  ARE  GOOD  ' 
SOIL  BUILDERS 


Glean  Up  fiie  Weeds  and  Con- 
stantly Spread  Fertility. 


Sheep,  if  given  half  a  chance  and  It 
of  good,  healthy  stock,  are  sure  to 
pay  their  way.  Do  not  forget  that 
while  they  are  cleaning  up  the  farm  of 
weeds  and  underbrush  they  are  grow- 
ing a  fleece  of  wool  on  their  backs,  says 
Ira  <J.  Sbellabarger  in  Iowa  Home 
stead. 

Sheei).  uidike  any  other  farm  animal, 
are  producing  two  things  at  once— wool 
and  mutton.  They  are  wonderful  scav- 
engers, eating  practically  everything 
of  a  vegetable  growth.  Sheep  are  val- 
uable soil  builders  and  are  spoken  of 
Qs  the  animals  with  the  golden  hoofs, 
as  they  are  constantly  spreading  fer 
lility  wherever  they  go.  Clover,  alfalfa 
uid  sheep  are  the  best  soil  conserving 
materials  obtainable.  Buy  a  bunch  of 
healthy.  vlg<»r(Mis  imlividuals  for  the 
foundation,  as  old  sheep  are  liable  to 
be  diseased  or  soon  will  bo.  and  they 
io  not  produce  like  .voung  stock,  uiak 
ing  gains,  if  any.  very  slowly.  If  you 
already  have  some  old  sheep  sell  tluM.: 
before  cold  weather,  as  it  is  dotibtful 
if  they  will  survive  the  winter.  A 
small  fiock  of  vigorous  sheep  cm  tli»' 
farm,  if  given  good  care,  cannot  help 
but  yield  good  returns  for  the  nuiney 
investetl.  In  conclusion  we  say  Iniy 
<nd  keep  at  least  a  few  good  sheep. 


Value  of  Corn  SHage. 

The  feeding  value  <)f  corn  silage  as 
ihowji  by  chemical  analysis  is  as  fol- 
lows; Dry  matter  r»er  lo<)  pounds.  'JO.O 
pounds;  digestible  protein.  .0  of  a 
poutul;  cjirb<»hydrates,  11.:'  pounds:  fat. 
7  |»er  cent  This  in  itself  does  not  in 
dicate  that  corn  silage  has  great  teed 
ing  value,  be<'ause  almost  80  |ier  <  i-ut 
of  it  Is  water.  However,  it  is  thS 
moisture  which  supplies  the  succulent 
characteristics  and  renders  valuable 
the  feeding  of  silage  in  conjunction 
with  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay  and 
mill  feed. 

Mating  Geese. 
Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  mat* 
mg  up  next  year's  ganders  and  geese. 
It    retpiires  a   long  time   for  geese  t-;. 

\ oiue     well     enotigh     acquainted    V.^ 

ti  :ite.     The   final    selections  should   be 
uiadci  not  later  than  Novemt>er. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


The  Gobble-ims. 

Onc*t  ihey   was  a  little  1m).\    wouliln't  Ray 

his  pra>'ei"s, 
An'   when   he   went   to   I  mi  I   at    ni^hl    away 

upstairs 
His    niamniy    hccnd    him    holh-r,    an'    tii.s 

daddy  hcercd  liiin  bawl. 
An"  when  tliey  turn't  ilir-  kivvois  down  he 

wa.sn't  there  at  all! 
An*   they   sceked    him    in    ihv   rafter   moni 

an'  cu  Why  hole  an'  iiifss, 
An*   seekcd    him   \i\>    ihi^  chinibly   lluo  an* 

ever'where,  I  kuchs. 
But    all    they    evei-    loniid     wan    tliist    liis 

pants  an'   ronndahnnl- 
An'  the  Kobble-nns    11  sit  you  ef  yon  don't 

watch  out! 

An*  one  time  a  Htti.-  f;irl   "nd  alius  laugh 

an"  Krin 
An*    make    fun    of   ever'   one    an'    all    her 

blood  an'   kin. 
An'   onct   when   they   was   "conipiiny**  «n' 

Die   folkj    was   tiicr<? 
She  mocked    em  an"  shocked  \-m  an'  said 

she  di«ln't  caie. 
An'  thist  ns  she  kicked  her  heeks  an'  turn't 

to  run  an'  hide 
They    wa.s    two    Ki'eat    hiui    hUick    thinss 

a-standin'  by  hir  side. 
An'  they  snatcln-d  ht'i*  thr(MiKh  the  reilin 

'fore  she  knowt-d  what  she's  about— 
An'  the  Kobble-uns  'II  git  you  ef  you  don't 

watch  out  I 

.An'    little   orphant   Annie  says   when   the 

bla/.e  is  blUf. 
An'   tlie  ianu'wick  splutters,  an'   the  wind 

goe.s  woo-ool 
An"    you    hear    the    crickets  flttll,   an'    the 

nu>on  is  «iay. 
An*     the     lijilunin'     buKS     in     dew     i.s     all 

(pM-rn  h«  d  away, 
Ifott    lieMer    nund    your    parents,    an*    yer 

teach»-rs  fon<l  an'  dear, 
An*   chtuish    them   'at  love.4   you.   an'   dry 

tlie  orphant's  tear. 
An*  hep  tlie  pore  an'  nccuy  ones  'at  clus- 
ters all  al)out. 
Er  the  Kobble-un.s    11  Kit  you  «f  y«a  e1o«*t 

watcli  out! 

—James  Wh'teomb  Riley. 


The  Witches'  Dance. 

Tlii^  shouUl  be  the  close  of  the  Hal- 
loween party.  Place  a  snuill  table  in 
the  nnddle  of  tlu'  lloor  and  have  every 
one  join  in  ft»rminu'  a  big  ring,  leaving 
All  opening  towani  the  di»or  for  \  o" 
Tel!  them  lo  close  their  eyes  titrht  a.-i 
they  staml  takinir  hold  of  hands  while 
you  i)Ut  out  the  light  and  to  keep  their 
eyes  shut  until  you  light  It  again. 

Hav«.  .lircady  prepared  a  very  Large 
ImiwI  witli  as  many  raisins  .as  there  are 
uicni!.ers  of  the  party  ami  at  llu»  last 
moment  pour  over  tln*iu  a  half  <upful 
of  aliolnd  ami  a  t:iblespo(U\fu!  of  salt. 
Ila\e  a  nnii'li  in  your  hand  and  as  y<»u 
qui.  kly  .-el  the  bowl  on  the  little  table 
in  the  ..Miler  of  the  .  inle  light  the 
m.il.li  ami  lou<h  it  to  the  alcohol. 
Then  call  them  to  open  their  eyes  .and 
st;irt  the  v'mvj..  :\\\  dancing  rouml  and 
round  ;is  the  weird  greenish  tlames  leap 
up  in  tin*  (iarkiH'ss. 

Tell  them  earli  one  is  to  plunge  their 
hands  in  the  tkuues  :iud  get  a  raisin. 
Nn  ,me  is  oxer  i.urue<l  \n  the  slightest 
If  they  .|iii.  l^ly  thrtist  their  haiuls  in 
Mn«l  out   :i^.i  ill 
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A  WORLD  MYSTERY 

Early   Civilization    of   the   Twin 
Continents  of  America. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


A  Riddle  Still  Unsolved  Is  the  Origin 
of  the  Ancient  Toltecs.  Aztecs,  Mayas 
and  Incas — The  Enigma  That  Lurka 
in  Their   Ruined   Monuments. 

"Tlie  StMiet  of  the  I'im  ilk"  is  the 
titio  of  a  Ixxtk  wliicli  (If.iis  with  one 
of  I  he  ^ront  inysitMit's  ol  the  world— 
ilM'  (Hiy;iii  of  the  jihoriuinrs  nf  the  Ainer- 
ic.is.  Theautlior-C.  Uejiiiisild  I-^uocU. 
i*'.  I{.  G.  S.-Muswers  his  own  ques- 
tion. "What  do  we  mean  hy  the  secret 
of   the  Pacific V   thus: 

••Set  hetween  the  worlds  mightiest 
oceans,  the  I'acitic  and  the  Atlantic, 
lies  that  p:reatest  of  all  islands,  the 
twin  continents  of  America.  A  great 
mystery  still  shrouds  these  twin  con- 
tinents, a  rid<lle  still  unread,  for  whose 
solution  the  world  may  he  said  to  have 
waited  4<X)  years  V'hat  is  this  mys- 
tery? 

"History  will  have  us  believe  that 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
these  great  seas  had  roared  defiant,  un- 
crossed l»y  man.  with  the  exce|)tion. 
grudgingly  admitted,  of  some  shadowy 
northnien  from  ICurope.  and  that  these 
great  continents  have  been  unvisitert 
ever  since  ihe  world  began.  Yet  s<'at- 
tered  for  thntisands  of  miles  through- 
out the  forests  and  deserts  of  these 
twin  continents  are  the  remains  of  civ- 
ilized empires  which  once  flourished 
there— the  ruined  templon.  palaces, 
pyramids  and  habitations  of  peoples 
and  nations  who  rose,  fell  and  rose 
again  ag»'s  before  the  caravels  of  the 
vikings  and  the  conquistadores  turned 
their  prows  toward  the  setting  sun. 

"What  I  have  ventured  to  term  the 
secret  of  the  !\'icific  is  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
Americas,  the  homes  of  the  Toltecs. 
the  .\7.te<  s.  the  Mayas,  the  Incas  and 
their  predecessora.  What  was  their 
origin?  What  was  their  connection 
with  cn«h  other?  Had  they  any  link 
with  the  old  world?  Did  they  in  old- 
er) times  draw  Inspiration  and  knowi- 
e'!ge  from  Asia.  Kgypt.  Babylon?  If 
not.  and  they  sprang  unaided  frotn 
their  own  soil  and  created  their  own 
culttire.  what  ate  or  were  the  condl 
tions    of     their    independent     develo|> 

ment  ? 

"It  has  been  my  lot  to  traverse,  at 
least  in  parf.  those  great  regions  of 
.\orth  and  S<»iith  America  forming  the 
wesii'rn  world  which  we  have  erro- 
ii.Minslv      termed      'new'-the     ancient 
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worid  of  America  before  Columbus. 
My  travels  have  taken  me  upon  the 
trnils  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  trails 
which  in  smne  car.es  are  almost  as  re- 
mot*'  and  difficult  today  as  they  were 
when  first  traversed  by  the  white  man 
from  mrope  and  the  horse  first  ascend- 
?t\  the  Andes. 

"P.nt  to  these  jonrneyings  we  mtist 
add  other  incursions  throtigh  space 
and  time,  both  real  and  conjectural, 
which  will  take  us  from  Mexico  to 
Egypt,  from  Peru  to  Babylon,  from  the 
American  shores  to  the  strange  Islands 
nf  PolyTiesia  Prom  those  broad  re- 
gions where  the  Toltec.  the  Aztec  and 
the  Inca  nourished  we  must  seek  to 
gather  ui>  those  threads  which  some 
have  con.lectured  lead  to  Asia. 

"W^hat  ate  the  monuments  left  by 
these  ancient  |>t'oples.  and  what  are 
the  evlden<»'s  of  their  civilizations? 
For  4.000  miles  or  more  they  lie  upon 
the  western  American  littoral  and  Cor- 
dilleras and  seem  to  extend  in  Isolated 
patches  a<ross  the  Pacific  ocean  In  a 
northwest  path  to  Asia,  like  vast  step- 
ping stones  hetween  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  In  the  rock  ravines  and 
scorching  mesas  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, wildernesses  whose  trails  were 
first  mapped  out  by  the  bones  of  hardy 
explorers,  are  the  abandoned  habita- 
tions of  the  clifT  dwellers. 

"On  the  high  slopes  and  tablelands 
of  Mexico  are  strange  pyramids  and 
mysterious  courts  and  quadrangles, 
with  carve<l  stone  halls  al)Out  them,  a 
puzzle  to  the  beholder.  In  the  dense 
tropic  forests  of  Yucatan  are  the  sculp- 
tured facades  of  i>a laces  and  pyramid 
temples  of  exceeding  beauty  and  in- 
genuity, ruined  and  abandoned  or  sur 
rounded  here  and  there  by  the  wattle 
huts  of  half  savage  Indians. 

"In  Central  America  sculptured 
stelae  of  great  beauty  and  peculiarity 
protrude  strangely  from  the  Jungle, 
while  far  away  below  the  equator, 
along  the  scorching  coast  line  of  Pern 
and  amid  the  bleak  tablelands  and 
snow  crowniTl  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
are  cnntdnirly  wrought  temples  and  Im- 
pregnabU'  fortresses,  which  could  only 
have  iM'en  fashioned  under  the  man 
dates  of  ruthless  new  world  pharaohs 
or  devfMit  .Vmerl<'an  Solomons. 

"Tn  the  .Mexh-an  desserts  and  by  the 
waters  of  the  mysterious  Lake  Tltlca- 
ca  of  the  Incas  the  sun  god  and  the 
moon  trod  held  sway,  and  centtirles  ago 
unnumbered  ancient  worshipers  raised 
great  temples  to  the  Minknown  God.' 

"DeepHtdni:  the  mystery  still,  there 
arise  strange  and  grim  npon  solitary 
sea  girt  Pacific  Islands  In  the  track  of 
the  setting  sun  colossal  images  and 
fortresses  whose  origin  no  man  can 
conjecture.  Here.  In  brief,  are  the 
chapters,  written  In  stone,  of  some 
great  and  perhaps  universal  history— a 
history  which  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  inscribe  In  the  general  plan  of 
human  record  This,  then,  is  the  ae- 
cret  of  the  Pacific." 


Qe  Is  not  only  Idle  who  does  nothing. 
hot  he  Is  idle  who  might  be  better  em 
ploved.— Socrates. 


"Would  you?  Well,  this  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  his  property,  and  he  fell  into 
It  from  his  biplane  and  twisted  hU 
back."— .Judge. 

Altogether  Too  Smooth. 

**;Me  no  play  poker  with  that  man 
ignln."  declared  a  Chinese  citizen. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  an  American 
{?ltizen. 

"TPim  too  smooth.  Bob  up  last  nlghl 
^^'ith  four  aces." 

"What's  wrong  about  that?" 

"Me  deal  him  four  queens."— Pitta- 
burgh  r^ost. 

Seeking  Both  Benefits. 

"Contentment  is  better  than  riches." 
•laid  the  ready  made  philosopher. 

"True."    replied    Mr.    Dustln    Stax, 
"but    my    obs<'rvatlon    Is  that   a    man 
who  Is  rich  has  a  better  chance  of  U» 
coming   content    than    a   man    who   Is 
contented    has    of    becoming    rich."- 
Washington  Star, 


Making   Home  Comfortable. 

She  (flattering  with  eyes  and  voices- 
Arthur,  dear.  I  find  that  we  will  need  a 
few  things  to  make  our  little  household 
more  serviceable. 

He— Well,  what  is  it  now? 

She— Well,  for  Instance,  we  need  a 
new  hat  for  me.— Stray  Stories. 


The  Enfant  Terrible. 

Schoolmaster— If  1  should  stand  on 
my  head  the  blood  would  rush  to  my 
fte.ul.  wouldn't  it?  Now,  when  1  stand 
jn  my  feet  why  doesn't  It  rush  to  my 
feet? 

Johnnie  —  Because  your  feet  ain't 
empty.— Penny  Pictorial. 


Won't  Bite. 

Bill- A  great  Joker.  Isn't  he? 

Jill— Greatest  ever. 

"AH  the  time  joklngr 

"Yes.  Why.  even  when  he  goes  oat 
fishing  he  never  gets  anything.  Why, 
even  the  fish  think  he's  Joking."— 
Vonkera  Statesman. 


Accurate  Description. 
Oni?  day  small  Harry  saw  a  turkey 
gobbler  strutting  around  In  a  neigh 
bor's  back  yard— the  first  he  had  ever 
seen.  "Oh.  mamma."  he  called,  "come 
out  here  and  see  the  big  red  nosed 
chicken  with  a  folding  fanr-Phlladel- 
phia  Record. 

V^ry  Much  In  Love. 

"Say.  Emily,  are  you  still  as  much 
(n  love  with  the  handsome  ."idlng  mas- 
ter as  ever?" 

"Rather.  I  became  engaged  to  a 
friend  of  his  yesterday  In  order  to  get 
to  know  him."— Fllegende  Blatter. 


Queer. 

"It  sure  Is  mighty  queer."  mused 
Prowsy  Freddie, 

"What  IsV"  asked  Mike  the  Moocher. 

"The  hanlest  people  I  know  of  are 
the  people  on  Kasy  street."  replied 
Freddie     ('lin'lnnntl   Knqulrer. 
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A  sharp  farmer  had  occasion  to  sell 
some  eggs  to  a  hotel  keeper  and. 
after  counting  them  and  paying,  the 
landlord  found  that  there  was  one 
over.  He  sugge>ted  that  it  was 
"thrown  in."  But  the  farmer  protest- 
ed that  this  would  never  do.  so  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  have  a  drink 
for  the  extra. 

"What  will  you  have?"  the  landlord 

asked. 

"Egg  and  milk,"  replied  the  farmer 

with  a  grin. 
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VALUE  01^  A  PASSPORT. 


BURNS  IN  THE  RAIN. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  REPARTEE. 


Th«  Odd  Experience  of  a  Stranded 
Tourist  In  Paris. 

"Until  you  go  broke  In  a  foreign 
country  you  never  can  realize  Just 
what  a  useful  thing  a  passport  Is." 
eald  the  returned  ti'aveier.  "It  not 
only  enables  you  to  get  Into  a  couutry; 
It. also  helps  you  to  get  out,  sometimes 
In  a  most  unexpect'^a  way.  Every- 
body abroad  thinks  well  of  a  pass- 
port, but  nobody  sets  quite  so  high  a 
value  on  It  as  a  pawnbroker. 

"Owing  to  a  delayed  remittance  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  those  men 
In  Paris.  The  article  I  offered  for  se- 
curity was  worth  many  times  the  loan 
requested,  but  he  refused  an  advance 
on  account  of  ui  itlsfactory  refer- 
ences. My  temporary  address  In  F'arls 
and  my  permanent  address  in  Wash- 
ington were  not  sufficient  guarantee  of 
ray  honesty. 

"Just  as  the  case  assumed  a  desper- 
ate complexion  the  broker  suggested 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  'Have  you  a  passport?*  he  asked. 

"I  had.  at  the  hotel. 

"•Fetch  It,'  he  said.  'If  that  looks 
all  right,  I'll  let  you  have  the  money.' 

"Up  to  that  time  my  passport  had 
been  a  useless  piece  of  luggage:  then  i 
blessed  the  foresight  that  had  bidden 
me  secure  If'—Washlngton  Star. 


His  Conquest. 
He  was  a  sImon  pure,  edition  de 
luxe  lady  killer.  The  g^Irl  In  the  seat 
opposite  him  was  easy  to  look  at. 
Further,  she  looked  demure  and  shy 
and  impressionable.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  had  things  i?oing  right— he 
thought  He  had  raised  the  window 
for  her  and  readjusted  the  blind;  he 
bad  fished  her  bag  from  under  the 
Beat  where  the  porter  had  shoved  It: 
he  had  placed  her  pillow  in  a  better 
position  for  her;  he  had  handed  her  a 
magazine:  he  had  looked  after  her 
comfort  in  every  way  he  possibly 
could,  and  she  had  been  very  sweet 
about  it  besides.  He  thought  he  was 
coming  along  splendidly.  She  started 
to  get  off  the  train  before  he  expected 
her  to  leave,  but  h*  carried  her  lug- 
gage to  the  platform  for  her.  Then 
she  turned  and  handed  him  a  nickel 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  the  remark. 
"I  think  It  Is  so  nice  of  the  railway 
company  to  furnish  ao  assistant  por- 
ter."—Argonaut 


How  the  Katydid  Sings. 
Everybody  Is  familiar  with  the  rnsp- 
Ing  notes  known  as  the  katydid's 
"song."  It  is  the  male  only  that  Is  ca- 
pable  of  emitting  the  well  known 
sounds,  and  he  does  it  In  a  most  pe- 
culiar manner.  His  "vocal  organs  '  are 
at  the  base  of  his  wings  and  consist  ^ 


Proper  Way  to  Build  a  Campfire  In 
Stormy  Weather. 

There  are  several  ways  of  building  a 
campfire  that  an  ordinary  rajn  will  not 
put  out    This  Is  one: 

Lay  two  sticks  on  the  ground  par- 
allel with  each  other  and  from  two  lo 
four  times  as  far  apart  as  the  diaiiie* 
ters  of  the  sticks.  Across  these  two 
lay  two  more,  as  if  you  were  starting 
a  cob  house.  If  necessary  drive  stakes 
into  the  ground  to  keep  the  sticks  In 
place. 

For  the  next  story  of  the  cob  house 
use  only  one  stick  and  place  that  on 
the  side  on  which  you  are  to  be  when 
the  Are  is  burning.  These  five  sticks 
may  be  green.  Dry  wood  makes  a  bet- 
ter fire,  but  It  needs  rebuilding  sooner. 

Roof  over  the  cob  house  with  auy 
kind  of  dry  wood.  The  harder  the  rain 
the  more  there  will  have  to  be  If  this 
roof  Is  to  shod  the  water.  Each  stick 
of  the  roof  should  rest  on  the  back  log 
and  on  the  last— the  fifth— stick  of  the 
cob  house  and  be  kept  In  place  by  the 
side  sticks. 

Fill  the  inside  of  the  house  with 
kindlings  and  set  fire  to  them.  The 
roof  will  burn  on  the  under  side,  where 
the  heat  of  the  fire  keeps  It  dry.  As 
each  stick  burns  through  it  falls  into 
the  fire  that  fills  the  interior  of  the 
cob  house.  The  camper  watches  the 
fire  and  cooks  through  the  opening 
kjetween  the  fore  stick  and  the  top 
stick  that  supports  the  roof.  He  a:9i 
feeds  brands  and  small  kindlings 
through  this  opening,  but  puts  the 
large  uticks  on  the  roof. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  in  how  hard 
a  rain  this  kind  of  fire  will  burn.  • 
Youth's  Compaolon. 

The  Guest  House  In  Asia  Minor. 
The  guest  house  is  a  real  Institution 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  Is  sometimes  owned 
by  an  individual,  but  is  usually  the 
common  property  of  the  village.  To 
this  guest  house,  like  tde  travelers' 
bungalow  In  India,  every  traveler  has 
a  rigljt,  but  as  all  have  the  same 
rights  one  may  have  more  company 
than  he  desires.  Iljwever,  the  head 
man  of  the  village  will  usually  ar- 
range matters  for  the  foielgn  traveler, 
and  the  native  guest  will  often  courte- 
ously make  way  for  him.  In  the  guest 
house  Is  one  large  room,  In  one  part 
of  which  our  horses  munch  their  hay, 
with  the  drivers  lying  beside  them, 
while  In  the  other  part  we  spread  our 
rugs  and  set  up  our  beds  and  unlimi)er 
our  cooking  apparatus.  Some  guest 
houses  liMvo  two  rooms  connected  by  a 
wide  opening,  without  a  door,  In  one 
of  which  the  animals  and  animal  driv- 
ers slooi>  and  In  the  other  the  pamper- 
ed guests  from  abroad.— Dr.  Francis  E 
Clark  Ifj  National  Mjifflzlne. 


How  the  Suffragette  Got  Back  at  the 
Newspaper    Man. 

THE  personnel  <if  the  summer 
boarding  hou.se  was  complete, 
and  the  c;\st  included  all  types  of 
what  Jonas,  the  hired  man.  most  dis- 
respectfully termed  "the  animals." 
There  were  the  fat  man  who  snored, 
ihe  rich  widow  «ver  making  eyes  at 
the  druggist,  who  sat  next  her  at  table 
and  had  been  seen  holding  her  hand  a 
bit  too  long  as  they  said  good  night; 
the  cynical  newspaper  man  who  at 
tended  strictly  to  his  own  affairs  and 
the  typical  suffragette  who  saw  no 
good  In  the  sterner  sex.  The  last 
named  sipped  her  tea  and  continued  a 
tirade  on  the  faults  of  men. 

"And,  besides,  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs. 
No  secret  Is  safe  if  a  man  is  around 
for  he  will  always  try  to  tlud  it  out. 
There  are  no  exceptions,"  she  conclud- 
ed, with  a  defiant  look  around  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  challenge  was  too  much  for  the 
C.  N.  M.,  who  prided  himself  on  at- 
tending strictly  to  his  own  affairu. 
Waiving  the  ethics  of  the  social  code 
and  tl. inking  that  a  full  w€»ek  of  pass- 
ing the  butter,  salt,  etc..  would  war 
rant  him  in  addressing  the  young  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, he  took  up  the  gantlet  thrown 
down  by  her  and  said: 

"I've  been  here  a  week,  and  I  don't 
*.hink  you  have  noticed  me  trying  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  others,  have 
you?" 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  ls"-the 
young  woman's  nose  was  elevated  at 
an  almost  Improper  angle— "the  fact  Is 
I  hadn't  noticed  you  were  here." 

The  butter  complacently  ran  down 
and  spread  Itself  out  over  the  plate, 
two  files  drowned  ignominlously  in  the 
iced  tea.  and,  the  air  having  become 
oppressively  warm,  the  newspaper 
man  went  out  into  the  evening  air, 
where  he  could  be  alone.— Kansas  City 
Joaraal. 


A  J«(panese  laes. 

The  late  Mutsuhlto,  emperor  of  Ja 
pan,  on  an  occasion  shortly  before  his 
death  took  a  railway  Journey  In  the 
northern  part  of  Japan  and  arrived  at 
his  destination  half  an  hour  late  on  or. 
count  of  a  slight  accident  on  the  road. 
Next  day  the  manager  of  the  road  com 
mitted  suicide,  giving  as  the  reason 
for  his  act  the  fact  that  his  bad  man- 
agement had  inconvenienced  the  em- 
peror. The  case  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  Japan,  commenting  on  the  dead 
man's  act,  rrltlclsed  his  point  of  view 

In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
however,  his  deed  was  commendnhle. 
for  they  erected  a  statue  In  his  honor 
as  an  ideal  exponent  of  the  Japanese 
conception  of  loyalty. 
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WATER  WILL  BEAR  YOU  UP. 

Always  R«m«mb«r  This  snd  Learning 
to  Swim  Will   Bs  Easy. 

Yon  can  teach  yourself  to  swim,  and 
you  can  do  It  in  an  hour  or  less.  I 
know  plenty  of  people  who  have  done 
It  by  following  carefully  these  direc- 
tions: 

First  and  foremost,  fix  this  thought 
clearly  In  your  mind— the  water  will 
bear  you  up.  It  Is  fear  and  struggle 
that  Invariably  send  a  person  to  the 
bottom.  The  best  way  to  acquire  confi- 
dence that  makes  for  courage  and  fun 
Is,  go  squarely  and  reasonably  at  it. 
Begin  in  still  water;  the  old  swim- 
ming pool  on  the  farm  is  just  the  place. 
Wade  out  until  your  shoulders  are  cov- 
ered, squat  a  little  and  get  yourself 
wet  all  over. 

Don't  be  the  least  atom  afraid,  even 
If  a  little  water  does  get  Into  your  nose 
and  ears;  wade  out  a  little  farther  un- 
til you  are  up  to  your  chin,  and  now 
your  toes  will  begin  to  leave  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pool.  Do  not  be  alarmed. 
This  shows  you  that  you  are  a  little 
lighter  than  the  water.    Now  lift  your 


chest  and  with  the  muscles  of  your 
stomach  breathe  deep,  stretch  your 
arms  out  to  form  the  letter  T  of  your- 
self, stiffen  your  backbone  and  hollow 
your  back  as  though  suddenly  you  were 
t  very  important  and  dignified  person. 
Your  toes  have  come  up  to  the  surface 
now.  Lean  your  head  back  freely  as 
far  as  you  can,  keeping  your  mouth 
shut. 

Lie  back  with  absolute  confidence. 
and  there  you  are  floating.  Keep  your 
backbone  stiff,  gently  paddle  with  your 
hands,  and  you  are  swimming.  Make 
toward-  the  shore,  of  course.  Then  try 
It  all  over  again.  This  time  kick  with 
your  feet  gently;  strong  strokes  might 
turn  you  over  and  frighten  you.  Keep 
your  balance  and  practice  two  or  three 
times  in  straight  succession. 

The  next  thing  that  you  will  be  learn- 
ing is  the  "V"  stroke.  Kick  out  until 
both  legs  are  like  the  letter  V.  shut 
them  together  like  the  blades  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  (which  give  a  strong  drive 
ahead),  then  draw  them  up  sidewise 
like  a  frog  and  kick  persistently  out 
again.  Then  try  making  your  legs  go 
as  if  you  were  climbing  up  stairs.  Al- 
ways remember  the  water  will  bear 
you  up,  and  the  great  and  only  diffi- 
culty about  swimming  will  be  out  of 
Vour  way.— Christian  Herald. 


BOTH    WELL   INFORMED. 

An    interchange    of   Compliments    Be- 
tween Grant  and  Le# 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  between 
the  states  the  value  of  a  well  organized 
scout  service  came  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  leaders  of  both  armies. 
Perhaps  no  commanders  of  modern 
times  were  better  served  In  this  re- 
spect than  General  Grant  and  General 
Lee.  Both  were  kept  informed  daily  as 
to  nearly  everything  that  went  on  with- 
in the  enemy's  lines. 

General  Gordon  related  that  one 
morning  toward  the  end  of  the  long 
conflict,  when  the  Confederates,  officers 
and  men  alike,  were  reduced  to  un- 
pleasant straits  for  food,  a  captain  from 
the  Union  headquarters  went,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  with  a  communication  to 
General  Lee  concerning  the  exchange 
of  prisoners, 

"General  Lee,"  said  the  captain,  with 
a  smile,  after  delivering  his  message, 
"General  Grant  sends  you  his  personal 
compliments  and  bids  me  assure  you 
that  he  knows  exactly  what  you  had 
for  breakfast  this  morning." 

"General  Grant  must  be  misinformed 
as  to  this,"  replied  General  Lee,  sur- 
veying the  message  bearer  with  a  sad 
snaile.  "General  Grant  Is  a  generous 
man,  and  If  he  had  known  with  what 
a  breakfast  I  had  to  content  myself 
he  would  certainly  have  sent  me  half 
of  his.  But  give  him  my  compliments," 
he  continued,  with  a  sudden  twinkle, 
"and  say  that  although  I  do  not  know 
as  to  his  breakfast  I  have  full  partlc- 
ylars  concerning  his  dinner  last  night" 


Use  For  the  Thermometer. 
"That  new  maid  "is  a  genius,"  said 
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the  young  housekeeper.  "She  has  even 
found  a  use  for  the  cooking  thermome- 
ter. Nobody  ever  used  it  to  cook  with. 
After  I  finished  my  course  In  the  school 
of  domestic  sciences  I  bought  a  splen- 
did thermometer  because  the  teachers 
said  I  ought  to.  I  paid  $5  for  It.  It 
had  a  solid  iron  bulb  and  was  war- 
ranted to  stand  any  amout  of  wear 
and  tear.  In  spite  of  my  determination 
to  cook  by  rule  that  thermometer  was 
a  white  elephant  in  the  kitchen  until 
the  new  maid  came.  She  uses  it  to 
track  nuts  with!"— New  York  Times. 


Halloween  Fortunes. 

Place  beside  your  bed  a  glass  of 
water  containing  a  sliver  of  wood.  If 
in  your  sleep  you  dream  of  falling 
off  a  bridge  and  some  one  rescuing 
you,  the  face  of  the  hero  will  be  that 
of  your  future  spouse. 

Of  course,  you  know  the  apple  seed 
stunt.   Name  your  apple  and  then  count 
the  seeds  to  the  following  rime: 
One  I  love,  two  I  love,  three  I  love,  I  say: 

Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
And  five  I  cast  away. 

Six  she  loves,  seven  he  loves,  eight  both 
love; 
Nine  he  comes,  ten  he  tarries, 
Eleven  he  courts  and  twelve  he  marries. 

Count  the  white  flecks  in  your 
finger  nails,  beginning  with  the  thumb, 
as  follows:  "Present,  friend,  foe,  let- 
ter to  write,  journey  to  go." 

Another  stunt  which  most  young 
people  know  well  is  the  canceling 
stunt.  Write  some  person's  name  un- 
der that  of  the  person  whose  fate  you 
are  testing.  Cancel  all  the  common 
letters,  then  counting  off  all  the  un- 
canceled letters  repeat  this  formula? 
"Friendship,  love.  Indifference,  hate* 
friendship,  love.  Indifference,  hate." 


Riming. 

This  game  Is  never  old,  and  for  rainy 
days  there  is  nothing  like  It.  There 
are  many  topics  that  can  be  jingled 
into  funny  rimes  If  the  rimers  have 
ingenuity. 

The  fun  consists  in  the  head  person 
starting  the  first  line.  The  person  next 
must  give  the  riming  line  before  a 
given  number  of  seconds  have  passed. 
Usually  one  minute  is  the  allotted  time. 
Then,  If  he  is  not  ready,  any  one  In 
the  company  may  call  it  out  and 
change  places. 

In  this  way  a  number  of  clever 
rimes  may  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
game  may  be  kept  up  till  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  players  is  exhausted. 

Halloween   Suggestione. 

Corn— red,  white  and  yellow— makes 
a  splendid  decoration.  You  can  thrust 
the  ears  Into  the  meshes  of  fish  nets 
which  you  drape  on  the  walls. 

If  you  live  In  the  country  (or  If  you 
have  a  barn,  no  matter  where  you 
live),  do  hold  your  Halloween  party 
there,  It  is  half  the  fun!  Next  to  the 
barn,  choose  a  good,  big  attic.  Next  to 
that  a  roomy  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room. 
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TIMELY  HINTS 
FOR  FARMERS 


Wintering  Breeding  Ewes. 

Ewes  sbould  be  in  good  flesh  condi- 
tion before  they  are  put  into  winter 
(uarters.  Weak,  emaciated  ewes  can- 
not bring  vigorous,  well  developed 
lambs  in  the  spring.  It  Is  clearly  to 
our  interest  to  have  the  ewe  flock  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter,  so 
that  they  may  bring  good,  robust 
lambs  and  supply  them  with  plenty  of 
nourishment. 

Overcrowding  the  ewe  floclc  during 
the  winter  months  is  a  direct  cause  of 
many  losses.  It  not  only  causes  the 
ewes  to  become  sluggish  and  dull,  but 
frequently  it  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  barn  and  causes  the  ewes  to  per- 
spire, and  when  they  are  turned  out 
In  the  yards  they  take  cold  and  devel 
op  catarrh. 

If  possible  they  should  be  kept  in 
flocks  of  from  twenty  to  forty  ewes  in 
a  lot.  In  this  way  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  injury  from  overcrowding 
and  they  will  exercise  freely.  Breeding 
ewes  should  have  exercise,  and  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  fine  they 
Bhould  be  allowed  to  roam  over  the 
yards  and  pasture.  Out  of  door  exer 
else  and  plenty  of  sunshine  will  Insure 
a  crop  of  thrifty  and  well  developed 
lambs  the  next  spring. 


Feeding  Value  of  Sugar  Beets. 
Sugar  beets  are  slightly  richer  than 
mangels  and  turnips,  and  they  seem  to 
be  fully  as  valuable  in  regard  to  sue- 
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eulence  and  digestibility.  Sugar  beeta 
are  worth  more  than  grain  when  fed 
with  good  hay  except  when  finishing 
for  the  market.  During  the  last  stages 
of  feeding  sugar  beets  are  valuable 
when  fed  in  combination  with  other 
things.  Probably  In  no  case  should 
sugar  beets  constitute  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  ration.  Generally 
speaking,  sugar  beets  should  be  com- 
jbined  with  nitrogenous  food,  such  as 
wheat,  bran.  peas,  beans,  oilmeal.  glu 
ten  meal.  etc. 

Corn  Stover  as  an  Absorbent. 
One  of  the  l»est  and  cheapest  ab- 
sorbents of  urine  Is  cut  corn  stover. 
There  is  probably  no  substance  raised 
on  the  farm  that  will  take  up  as  much 
urine  as  tho  pithy  portion  of  the  corn- 
stalk. Next  to  corn  stover,  straw  of 
the  various  kinds  follows.  It  may  be 
said  that  most  any  substance  that 
makes  a  good  l)eddlng  will  absorb  con- 
siderable liquid  manure,  and  many 
llalrymen  are  using  planer  shavings, 
for  they  do  not  raise  enough  of  corn 
stover  or  straw  to  meet  the  demands 
for  bedding.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


I  now  have  a  large  ^tttok  <if  i)rob- 
ably  the  best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  have  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2  o  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
boars  ready  for  service.  riuern>ey 
Calves  and  i<c,!4ivtcrc(l  Scotch  oClli? 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  'j;<>  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Bca.L^le  Dogs. 
F,  P,  HAMILTON,     Cochranvillc,  Pa 


DROPPING  BOARDS 
IN  THE  HEN  HOUSE 

Keep  the  Floor  Glean  ana  In- 
crease Feeding  Space. 


Where  the  hens  are  fed  inside  the 
<M)use.  as  usual  in  winter  in  many 
places,  it  is  advantageous  to  catch  the 
manure,  thus  keeping  the  floor  clean, 
•o  that  it  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
k)use  can  be  utilized  as  a  feeding  floor. 

When  no  dropping  boards  are  used 
t  wide  board  should  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  perches  on  the  floor  so  as  to  keep 
ti»e  litter  away  from  droppings  under 
xtie  roost.  The  use  of  the  dropping 
boards  is  economical,  for  it  increases 
the  size  of  the  feeding  floor.  These 
boards,  being  close  to  the  fowls,  neces- 
sitate frequent  cleaning,  hence  more 
labor,  but  if  the  manure  is  properly 
tiandled  enough  fertilizer  is  saved  to 
pay  for  the  extra  labor,  and  frequent 
cleaning  means  healthy  fowls. 

A  hinged  roost  and  dropping  board  lb 
I  very  good  arrangement,  for  the  drop- 
pings are  <"leaned  each  morning,  and 
then  the  perches  and  dropping  board 
swing  up  and  out  of  the  way.  thus  giv 
lug  the  hens  a  clear  open  space.  This 
method  Is  used  In  the  long  poultry 
house  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Before  this  system  was  tried  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  hens  lay 
Ing  under  the  dropping  board  instead 
»f  in  the  nests.  After  installing  this> 
system  the  trouble  was  greatly  le8 
lened. 


Changing  the  Fe«d  of  CalvM. 
When   tho  skimmilk  diet  is  stopped 
at  whatever  age  It  should  be  remem 
bered  that  the  calf  is  deprived  of  a 
nitrogenous  food,  and  Its  place  should 
be  taken  by  some  nitrogenous  grain  01 
roughage.     The  tendency  of  the  dairy 
calf  to  get   too  fat  depends  not  onlj 
opon  its  temperament,  but  also  upon 
Its  feed.     Avoid  too  much  corn.     Foi 
graib   oats   and   barley  are  good,   for 
roughage  bright  clover  hay  with  conj 
silage  to  give  succulence  and  variety 
The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  calf  Id 
a  healthy,  thrifty  condition. 

Farm  Notes. 

Lime  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  a1 
any  tim4\ 

The  best  seed  corn  Is  that  growD 
on  one's  own  farm. 

The  fall  plowed  land  should  not  be 
worked,  but  should  be  left  rough  ovei 
winter. 

Hairy  or  winter  vetch  may  be  sown 
In  the  fiill  and  will  be  a  very  useful 
early  spring  forage. 

Baling  corn  fodder  Is  a  new  Idea 
but  If  it  works  out  well  it  will  savi 
\  good  deal  of  hard  and  disagreeable 
ffork. 

SONG   OF   THE   WHALL 

The  Humpback  Is  a  Little  More  Musi- 
cal Than  the  Bowhead. 

Whales  are  rarely  thought  of  as  vo- 
calists,  yet   according   to   Miss   A.    D. 
Cameron   in    ''The   New   North"    they 
really  have  a  distinctive  song  of  their, 
own. 

A  certain  Captain  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  notice  that  whales  sing.  One  Sun- 
day, while  officers  from  three  whaling 
ships  were  "gamming"  over  their  after- 
noon walrus  meat,  Kelly  started  up 
with  "I  hear  a  bowhead!"  There  was 
much  chafling  about  "Kelly's  band," 
but  Kelly  weighed  anchor  and  went  to 
find  the  band  wagon.  Every  sail  fol- 
lowed his,  with  the  result  that  three 
whales  were  bagged. 

Among  bowheads  this  singsong  is  t 
call  that  the  leader  of  the  school,  as  he 
forces  a  passage  through  Bering  sea, 
makes  in  order  to  notify  those  that  fol- 
low that  the  straits  are  clear  of  ice. 

Walruses  and  seals  and  all  true  mam- 
mals that  have  lungs  and  live  in  the 
water  have  a  bark  that  sounds  strange 
enough  as  it  comes  up  from  hidden 
<*epths.  Every  lookout  from  the  mast- 
Load  notices  that  when  one  whale  Is 
struck  the  whole  schoo!  Is  "gal lied"  or 
stampeded  at  the  very  impact  of  the 
\iarpoon;  they  have  heard  the  death 
iong. 

The  sound  that  the  bowhead  makes 
is  like  the  long  drawn  out  "hoo-hoo-oo- 
00-00'"  of  the  hoot  owl.  A  whaler  says 
that  the  cry  begins  on  F  and  may  rise 
to  A,  B  or  even  C  before  slipping  back 
to  F  again.  Ho  assures  us  that  with 
tho  humpbiuk  the  tone  is  much  finer 
and  sounds  jicross  the  water  liUe  the 
note  from  the  E  string  of  a  violin. 


• 
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A  VISION  m  THE  NIGHT. 

rho  Man  That  Was  Posed  on  the  Edge 
of  the  Precipice. 

Tlirough  the  hilly  country  of  the 
Basques  Harry  A.  Franck  made  his 
way  on  foot  with  few  adventures,  but 
with  many  interesting  experiences.  At 
the  close  of  one  day,  he  tells  us  in 
"Four  Months  Afoot  In  Spain,"  he  be- 
gan to  clamber  upward  Into  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  high  in  the  darkening 
sky  ahead.  The  night  grew  black,  for 
the  heavens  were  overcast,  but  he  who 
marches  on  into  the  darkness,  if  he  is 
0  not  confused  by  any  artificial  lights, 
may  still  see  moderately  well. 

It  was  two  hours  perhaps  after  night- 
fall, and  the  road,  its  edge  a  sheer 
precipice  above  unfathomable  depths, 
was  winding  ever  higher  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  mammoth  peak  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  man,  a  denser  black- 
ness against  the  sea  of  obscurity, 
standing  stock  still  on  the  utmost  edge 
of  the  highway. 

"Buenas  tardes!"  I  greeted  him  In  a 
low  voice,  almost  afraid  that  a  hearty 
tone   would   send   him  toppling  back 
ward  to  his  death. 

He  neither  answered  nor  moved.  J 
stepped  closer. 

"You  have  rather  a  dangerous  posl 
tlon,  verdad,  senor?" 

Still    he    stared    motionless    at    mo 

through  the  darkness.    I  moved  quietly 

forward    and.    thrusting   out    a    hand, 

touched   him   on   the  sleeve.     It   was 

hard,  as  if  frozen.    For  an  instant  I  re 

colled,  then  with  a  sudden  instinctivo 

movement  passed  a  hand  quickly  and 

lightly  over  his  face.    Was  I  dreamin;.'? 

That,  too,  was  hard  and  cold.    I  sprang 

back  and,  rummaging  hastily  through 

my  pockets,  found  one  broken  match. 

The  wind  was  rushing  up  from  the  bot 

tomless  g\ilf  below.     I  struck  a  Iigh<. 

holding  it  In  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 

and  in  the  instant  before  it  was  blown 

out  I  caught  a  few  words  of  an  inscrip 

tion  on  a  pedestal: 

Erected  to  the  Mem- 
Thrown  over  this  precipice- 
Bandits—    Night  of— 

But  before  I  had  made  out  date  or 
name  I  was  in  darkness  again. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    WIFE. 


BRAGGED  A  BIT  HIMSELF. 


And    the     Interlined     Bequest     In    the 
Poet's   Last  Testament. 
Obscure  as  are  nearly  all  the  points 
in  Shakespeare's  life,  it  is  known  that 
his    wife's    maiden    name    was    Anne 
Hathaway  and  that  her  father  was  a 
substantial   yeoman  at  a   village  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.      Shakespeare    was 
barely  -lineteen,  while  Anne  was  twen 
ty-six   years  old,   when   they    married. 
The    marriage   bond,   one   of   the   few 
papers   connected    with    Shakespeare's 
life.   Is  dated   November,   1582.     Little 
is  known  of  their  domestic  life. 

One  circumstance  that  seems  to  tell 
against  any  strong  affection  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare  is  that  he  drew 
his  will— or  some  one  drew  it  for  him 
—without  mentioning  the  wife,  and 
then  a  few  words  interlined  gave  the 
item.  "I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second 
best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  This  in- 
terlined bequest  has  been  taken  hj 
some  as  a  proof  that  in  making  his 
will  he  had  forgotten  her,  only  to  r^ 
member  her  by  a  slighting  bequest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  would 
by  law  have  a  third  of  her  husband's 
possessions,  and  for  that  reason  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  remember 
her  with  special  gifts  of  affection. 

She  died  on  Aug.  6.  1G23,  and  was 
burled  two  days  later  in  Stratford 
church.  At  death  she  was  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Shakespeare  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years. 


It  Was  About  a  Wonderful  New  Ma- 
chine He  Had  Seen. 

"While  I  was  running  a  bolt  cutter  at 
the  Rock  Island  shops  In  Chicago," 
writes  a  contributor  to  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering,  "I  boarded 
at  a  house  much  frequented  by  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen.  These 
men  talked  a  great  deal  about  their  tre- 
mendous feats  in  getting  over  certain 
bills  without  the  help  of  a  second  loco- 
motive. 

"My  opposite  neighbor  at  table,  a 
young  fellow  who  ran  a  lathe  In  the 
shop,  grew  tired  of  this  monotonous 
bragging;  he  thought  he  was*  entitled 
to  do  a  little  talking  himself.  One 
evening  be  called  out  to  me: 


LEARNED  THE  LESSON 


Then  the  Igorrotes  Spread  the  Glad 
Greeting  Broadcast. 
Some  e.xperiences  of  the  first  days 
of  schoolteaching  in  the  Philippines 
are  described  by  Alice  M.  Kelly  In 
the  Manila  Times.  She  went  among 
the  Igorrotes  In  November,  1901,  so 
that  she  can  really  be  considered  a 
veteran. 

The  natives  were  frightened  at  the 
"ight  of  an  American  woman,  and  not 
even  prized  dainties  like  sardines 
could  bring  them  to  her.  They  spoke 
no  English  or  Spanish,  and  she  had 
not  a  word  of  Igorrote. 

But  she  resolved  to  break  this  si 
ience,  and,  catching  one  old  man  who 
could  not  run,  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  till  at  last,  to  escape,  he  re- 
peated the  words  after  her.  Not  long 
after  she  heard  that  Americans  were 
being  greeted,  regardless  of  sex,  with 
a  cheery  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Kelly." 
And,  oddest  of  all,  in  a  courtroom 
several  Igorrotes  solemnly  walked  up 
to  the  judges'  bench  and,  bowing 
deeply,  said,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  evidently  well  satisfied  that 
they  had  done  the  correct  thing. 

The  school  which  Mrs.  Kelly  found 
ed  has  become  tb*»  Bua  school. 
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TATTERSALL'S  IN  LONDON.' 

Romantic  Story  of  the  World's  Most 
Famous  Horse  Market. 
The  most  famous  horse  mart  In  the 
world  is  Tattersall's  in  London.  A  ro- 
mantic history  attaches  to  this  estab- 
lishment. 

In  1770  a  certain  Richard  Tattersall, 
a  wool  comber  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
lost  his  fortune  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  obtained  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease  of  a  tract  of  ground  in  London 
and  thereon  built  an  establisUment  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  hounds. 

Tattersall  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  prince  regent.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  others  whose  patronage 
greatly  aided  the  enterprise.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  friendship  between  the 
prince  and  Tattersall  that  the  bust  of 
George  on  top  of  the  fountain  in  the 
sale  yard  was  so  placed  at  the  prince's 
own  request. 

In  due  time  a  huge  slice  of  luck 
came  Tattersall's  way.  Lord  Bollng- 
broke  ran  heavily  into  debt  and  by 
way  of  settlement  passed  on  to  Tat- 
tersall his  famous  racer,  Highfiier, 
which  became  the  father  of  three  Der- 
by winners.  The  progeny  of  this  horse 
in  eighteen  years  are  said  to  have  won 
races  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  £170,- 
000.  Tattersall  built  himself  a  pala- 
tial country  residence  near  Ely,  call- 
Uig  it  Highflier  Hall. 

Tattersall's  came  to  be  the  headquar- 
ters  for  the  laying  of  turf  wagers. 
Immense  sums  were  won  and  lost 
there.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  lost 
more  than  £100,000  on  one  race  alone, 
and,  it  is  said,  not  Infrequently  similar 
amounts  changed  hands  on  "settling 
flays"  at  "Old  Tatt's,"  or  "the  Corner," 
as  the  place  was  sometimes  called. 

All  classes  of  society  mingled  at 
ratlersall's.  Dukes  and  stable  boys 
were  brothers  in  the  excited  crowd, 
prepared  to  wager  on  anything  and 
everything.  This  state  of  things  led 
to  such  a  sca^lal  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  tlie  lease  the  firm  was  refused 
a  renewal.  In  its  new  establishment 
no  betting  was  permitted. 

At  the  modern  Tattersall's  some 
enormous  prices  for  racers  are  occa- 
ilonallv  obtained.  Flying  Fox  Is  said 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  French  owner 
for  37,500  guineas  and  Ormonde  to  an 
American  for  30,000  guineas.  Here 
also  Scepter  as  a  yearling  was  sold  for 
10,000  guineas.  La  Fleche  for  12,000 
guineas  and  Blair  Athol  for  only  100 
guineas  less.-Harper's  Weekly. 


Some  Quaint  Hotels. 
The  hotel  that  stands  out  the  mosv 
.irominently  in  my  recollection  is  one 
'n  Iquique,  where,  even  while  you  are 
fitting  at  the  dining  tables,  venders 
come  in  from  the  streets  to  sell  you 
food.  At  this  same  hotel  they  have  two 
charges  for  baths-8  shillings  If  you 
Insist  upon  clean  water  and  about  4 
ghlllings  if  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
jecond  turn  at  the  tub. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  FARMER  lor    June 


oe 


LIVE  STOCK 
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A  New  Jersey  farmer  reports  to 
au  eastern  agricultural  paper  the  de- 
struction of  his  new  alfalfa  seeding  of 
last  year  by  reason  of  the  green  gar-| 
den  worm.  He  found  little  damage 
was  done  on  that  portion  of  the  tract 
on  which  his  hens  ranged  most  freely, 
which  seems  to  point  that  hens  and  al- 
falfa ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  com- 
bination. 
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Perhaps  no  one  of  the  minor  consid- 
erations in  the  selection  of  a  horse  for 
farm  use  or  breeding  purposes  is  more 
important  than  that  it  should  have  a 
broad,  large  and  well  formed  hoof. 
Thousands  of  horses  sell  yearly  for  con- 
siderably less  than  their  other  good 
points  would  seem  to  merit  simply  be- 
cause they  have  hoofs  that  are  narrow 
and  contracted  and  lessen  their  useful- 
ness as  roadsters  and  draft  animals. 


It  seems  to  be  quite  a  failing  of  mi- 
lady who  is  injudicious  enough  to  use 
face  powder  to  excess  that  she  seldom 
gets  it  on  or  gets  it  off  evenly  enough 
to  conceal  the  deception.  With  eye- 
glasses and  loolcing  glasses  as  abuud- 
dant  as  they  are,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  real  good  excuse  why  a  woman 
should  look  as  if  she  had  just  been 
snaked  out  of  a  flour  barrel  after  com- 
pleting her  toilet  preparatory  to  ap- 
pearing in  public. 


The  following  Is  said  to  have  been 
Martha  Washington's  own  recipe  for 
canning  pears:  "The  pears  should  be 
very  fresh.  Wash  and  put  them  into 
boiling  lye  for  a  minute,  then  remove 
and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Next 
put  the  fruit  Into  a  prepared  sirup  of 
sugar  and  water.  Use  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  with 
water  to  dissolve.  Cook  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Remove  and  put  on  plates 
to  cool.  Boll  down  sirup  to  one-half 
Its  original  volume.  Put  pears  and 
sirup  into  Jars  and  add  brandy.  Seal 
while  hot" 


BUDDING  PEACHES. 
One  of  the  finest  as  well  as  most 
productive  peach  orchards  in  the  Yaki- 
ma valley  was  propagated  by  the  own- 
er, buds  being  selected  from  a  few 
older  trees  which  have  been  marked 
as  prolific  bearers  of  fruit  of  excep- 


KENDALLS 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


— has  Mvird  thousan<ls    ol  dollars 
and    thousands   of  horsrs.     Tlic 
old    rellalile    cure    for   Spavin. 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  lamenesb. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists.     Price  ,^^r 

Si  pcrlwttle,  6lor   fS.     ' Treatise  on  the   frorse" 
free    at  druijifisls  or  write  to   I»r.    B.  J.  KKKUALL 
J.'OMPA.Mr.  Kaoabwrg  KmIIii,  VU,  V.  8.  A.  6l 


ding  is  somewhat  more  difllcult  than 
grafting  and  requires  more  skill,  one 
•who  is  careful  can  get  on  to  the  proc- 
e;«3  easily.  The  first  requisite  in  the 
budding  process  is  the  little  trees  on 
which  the  buds  referred  to  should  be 
inserted  about  the  1st  of  August.  To 
get  the  seedlings  the  peach  pits  should 
be  secured  and  planted  in  nursery 
rows  before  the  ground  freezes.  For 
this  purpose  it  Is  best  where  possible 
to  get  pits  from  trees  that  have  shown 
the  greatest  hardiness,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  being  of  no  concern,  as  the 
top  of  the  tree  will  be  furnished  by 
the  bud  to  be  inserted  next  summer. 
The  seedlings  should  be  given  good 
cultivation,  so  that  they  will  make  as 
thrifty  a  growth  as  possible.  At  bud- 
ding time  the  buds  should  be  cut  from 
the  limbs  as  needed,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  cambium  or  life  laj'er  of 
the  bark  attached  above  and  below, 
and  this,  with  the  outer  bark  carefully 
removed,  should  be  slipped  into  a  lit- 
tle opening  In  the  bark  of  the  seedling 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground  made 
by  a  cut  lengthwise  of  the  twig  and 
another  crosswise.  The  Idea  should 
be  to  give  It  as  nearly  as  [>osslble  a 
Ifosltion  whuh  it  would  have  had  If 
grown  where  Inserted.  The  wings  of 
the  bud  should  be  slipped  beneath  the 
inclosing  bark  of  the  seedling,  and 
wlien  In  place  the  cuts  made  to  re- 
twelve  it  should  be  carefully  sealed  with 
grafting  wax.  When  the  bud  gets  a 
good  start  the  seedling  should  be  cut 
off  Just  above  the  point  of  union  and 
shoots  starting  from  the  point  of  un- 
ion kept  pruned  off. 


THE    TULIP    BED. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  spring  or 
early  summer  flowering  plants  that  are 
more  beautiful  or  attractive  than  tu- 
lips, and  the  reason  why  more  people 
do  not  have  them  is  quite  likely  that 
the  bulbs  must  be  planted  in  the  fall, 
six  of  seven  mouths  before  the  plants 
bloom.  For  outside  use  the  bulbs 
.should  be  planted  early  in  October, 
though  they  may  be  put  In  any  time 
before  the  ground  freezes.  The  bed 
which  Is  to  receive  them  should  be 
spaded  to  a  good  depth  and  made  mel- 
low and  rich.  It  should  then  be 
smoothed  and  firmed  with  a  heavy 
board.  The  tulip  bulbs  should  be  set 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  the  holes 
to  receive  them  may  be  made  with  a 
round  stick  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
bulbs.  They  should  be  set  stem  side 
up,  and  after  the  earth  has  been  filled 
In  it  should  be  pressed  down.  The  bed 
should  be  given  a  good  watering  after 
the  bulbs  are  planted  and  a  mulch, 
which   should   be    left   for   a    coverJng 


during  the  winter  and  gradually  re- 
moved in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
warms  up.  It  Is  well  to  put  over  the 
bed  also  boards  or  other  protection  to 
keep  the  bulbs  from  getting  too  wet 
Tulip  bulbs  are  not  high  priced,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  got  will  be  found 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


A  POINTER  IN  PRUNING. 
While  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
horticulturist  tree  pruning  may  be 
rightly  termed  an  art,  there  are,  nev- 
ertheless, one  or  two  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pruning  process  that  even 
the  novice  should  do  well  to  keep  In 
mind  and  put  into  practice.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  removing  of 
large  and  therefore  heavy  limbs  from 
shade  trees,  and  consists  In  making  a 
cut  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the 
under  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed 
and  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  trunk.  A  cut  should  then  be 
made  somewhat  farther  from  the  trunk 
and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb  and 
to  such  depth  that  the  limb  will  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  The  advantage  of  the 
under  cut  will  then  be  apparent,  for  In- 
stead of  splitting  down  and  ripping  a 
big  chunk  out  of  the  trunk  as  Is  so  of- 
ten the  case,  the  splitting  will  stop 
when  it  strikes  the  under  cut.  The 
stub  left  by  this  method  of  pruning 
should  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk 
leaving  as  small  a  limb  projection  as 
possible  for  the  adjoining  bark  to  cov- 
er  In  the  healing  process.  If  the  scar 
is  soaked  In  a  blue  vitriol  solution  and 
when  dry  given  a  good  coat  of  white 
lead,  decay  fungi  will  be  kept  out 


HAILSTORM  DAMAGE. 
It  may  enable  the  orchard  owner  who 
has  a  valuable  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
trees  to  sleep  more  soundly  If  he  re- 
members that  a  destructive  fall  of 
hall  rarely  accompanies  night  thunder- 
storms. Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  night  air  for  some  dls- 
tiince  from  the  earth  is  of  more  uni- 
form temperature  than  It  Is  during  the 
day  after  the  sun  has  warmed  It  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  fact 
noted  has  been  verified  in  the  experi- 
ence of  many  a  farmer  and  agricultur- 
ist. One  season  several  years  ago  be- 
fore the  writer  got  on  to  this  fact  he 
lay  awake  o'  nights  during  a  stormy 
spell  with  900  barrels  of  apples  on 
the  trees  and  held  his  breath  the  while 
for  the  fear  that  hall  would  ruin  the 
crop.  The  one  destructive  storm  that 
he  does  remember,  that  made  mush 
out  of  apples,  pecked  holes  In  green 
pumpkins,  shredded  cabbage  and  prac- 
tically ruined  a  fine  acre  of  onions  for 
him— half  In  the  windrow»-«ame  at 
10:.HO  In  the  forenoon. 


• 
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SELECT  GULLINGS 


When  Certain  Diseases  Occur. 

Government    statisticians    sa>     tliat 
the  months  when  the  lending  diseases 
most  prevail   and  those  during  which 
they    are    least    prevalent,     with    the 
oaaximum   and   the  minimum   number 
)f  deaths  in  the  territory  covered  dur- 
ing 1910  and  embracing  nearly   three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country,  are  as  follows:  Typhoid  fever, 
September     (1.1U7    deaths)     and    May 
(578    deaths):    measles,    March    (1,107) 
ind  October  (79):  scarlet  fever,  March 
(700)    and    September   (241);    whooping 
30Ugh.  August  (720)  and  October  (3r»3i; 
iiphtheria  and  croup.  November  (1.343) 
and    .Tuly    (040):    tuberculosis    of    the 
lungs.    March    (7.700)    and    September 
;5,488);  pneumonia.  March  (7.000)  and 
August    (1,5.54):     broncho    pneumonia, 
March    (3,229)    and    August    (940):    di- 
arrhea and  enteritis  (under  two  years 
of  age).  July  and  August  (12.5.35  and 
12,565,     respectively)     and     February 
(1,337).     The  periods  of  most  of  these 
diseases  are  known  to  laymen,  and  in 
the  family  care  may  be  taken,  after  a 
.  knowledge  of  the  times  of  their  great- 
est   prevalence,    that    might    prevent 
lome  of  them.— Leslie's  Weekly. 


Russia's  Wood  Mines. 
Mines    of    wood    are    found    in    the 
south  of  Russia,  where  they  were  dis- 
covered recently   when   the  bed  of  a 
river  was  dragged.     Not  very  deep  in 
the  earth,  but  covering  an  extent  of 
200  square  kilometers,  a  forest  of  oaks 
was  found   where  it  had  been   buried 
by  some  unknown  cataclysm  centuries 
ago.    The  wood  is  In  perfect  preserva- 
tion.   The  man  who  found  the  entomb- 
ed  forest   has   drawn   from   his   mine 
many  trunks  of  trees  measuring  from 
120  to  180  feet  high  and  at  least  eight- 
een Inches  In  diameter.     The  mine  is 
worth  a  fortune,  for  the  wood  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  as  a   result  of  Its 
long  rest  underground  it  has  taken  the 
most  varied  colors,  ranging  from  dark 
brown  to  pale  rose  and  running  through 
all    the    shades    of    blue    and    yellow. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
ancient  oaks  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  cabinetmakers.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Ichthyol  a  Kind  of  Asphalt. 
In  a  report  on  asphalt  by  the  United 
States  geological  survey  the  following 
remarks  about  ichthyol  are  found:  "A 
peculiar  form  of  asphaltic  material 
found  in  Austria  finds  application  after 
appropriate  chemical  treatment  as  a 
medicament  under  the  name  of  ich- 
thyol (and  used  for  erysipelas,  ec- 
zema, etc.).  It  is  not  prepared  in  the 
United  States.  The  raw  material  from 
which  it  is  derived  Is  a  fossillferous 
deposit  which  is  found  near  Seefeld,  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  The  material  mined 
at  this  place  is  carefully  selected  as  to 
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grade  and  is  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion. The  distillate  thus  obtained  is 
then  suli>honated  and  subsequently 
neutralized  with  ammonia.  The  fin- 
ished i)roduct  resulting  from  this  proc- 
ess Is  the  commercial  article  known  as 
Ichthyol.  The  exact  chemical  composi- 
tion of  ichtbyol  has  not  yet  been  do 
termined."— New  York  World. 


Our  Wonderful  Growth. 
A  recent  bulletin  of  tlie  census  bu- 
reau shows  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  in  the  past  decade  in 
the  number  of  American  cities  of  over 
25,000  population.  The  United  States 
has  229  of  these,  or  much  more  than 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  except 
China.  Almost  every  state  has  one 
jr  more  of  these  cities,  but  Massa- 
chusetts leads  all  the  rest,  with  twen- 
ty-five of  them,  or  much  more  than 
are  found  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  or  Ohio,  states  which  lead  !t 
in  aggregate  number  of  Inhabitants. 
Massachusetts'  ascendancy  In  this  par- 
ticular Is  chiefly  due  to  Its  vast  ex- 
pansion In  manufactures,  which  makes 
It  the  most  thickly  settled  state  of  the 
whole  forty-eight,  except  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  Is  much  more  thickly  settled 
than  are  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu 
rope.— Leslie's, 

Hearing  the  Light. 

"Hearing"    the    light    has    recently 

been  accomplished  by  the  medium  of 

the  optophone,  a  wonderful  Invention 

of   Fournler  d'Albe,   the   well   known 


scientist  and  Celtic  scholar.  At  a  dem- 
onstration given  in  London  a  blind 
man  told,  without  using  the  sense  of 
touch,  how  many  windows  were  in  tbt 
room  and  how  many  persons  were  be- 
tween himself  and  the  wall.  The  opto- 
phone makes  light  and  darkness  audi- 
ble. The  invention  is  based  on  the 
metal  selenium's  well  known  property 
9f  being  affected  by  light.  D'Albe 
contrives  to  make  the  effect  of  light 
on  the  passage  of  electric  currents 
through  selenium  appreciable  In  a 
telephone  receiver,  and  clockwork 
mechanism  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
darkness  is  audible  and  bright  light 
silent,  or  vice  versa. 


Nurses  For  Dogs. 
There  are  now  institutions  for  train- 
ing  ladles  to  become  canine  nurses. 
They  are  taught  to  study  the  different 
A'.Iments  of  the  canine  pets  and  have 
(o  serve  an  apprenticeship  for  at  least 
twelve  months  before  they  are  quail- 
fled  to  go  out  to  nurse.  A  good  nurse 
can  command  a  good  salary.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  lady  in  Dublin  en- 
^ged  one  of  these  canine  nurses  at 
3  guineas  a  week,  besides  paying  all 
her  traveling  expenses.  At  most  dog 
shows  one  notices  girls  in  nurses*  cos- 
tumes attending  the  valuable  animals 
that  are  on  exhibition.  An  advertise- 
ment appeared  In  a  journal  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  offering  £00  per  year 
end  all  found  for  a  qualified  kennel 
tiald.— London  Globe. 
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HUMOR  OF  THE  DAY 


How  Could  He  Know? 

"Is  thoro  much  craft  in  this  town?" 

"1  don't  know." 

*'I  met  a  man  in  the  drug  store  over 
there  who  told  me  the  city  hall  was 
l;«»neycorabed  with  it." 

•Did  lie?" 

"And  ever  at  the  hotel  last  night  1 
lalked  with  several  men  who  Informed 
tne  that  the  taxpayers  were  being  rob- 
bed right  and  left." 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"I  had  thought  of  moving  my  plant 
here,  but  If  the  grafting  is  as  bad  as 
they  tell  me  it  is  I  think  I'll  look  for 
some  other  place.  1  have  no  desire  to 
be  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  dishonest  officials  to  fill  tlielr 
pockets.    Have  you  lived  here  long?'' 

"I  was  born  here." 

"And  you  have  never  Ueard  about 
the  grafting  that  Is  going  on?" 

"Oh.  yes.  Tve  heard  about  It.** 

"The  liveryman  from  whom  1  hired 
a  horse  this  morning  was  another  who 
assured  me  that  a  large  number  of 
dead  men's  names  were  being  kept  on 
the  city's  payrolls." 

"Is  that  so?  I'm  mighty  sorry  to 
hear  it." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  If  it's  as  bad  as 
I  have  been  told  you  ought  to  know 
something  about  it.  I  like  the  looks  of 
the  town  mighty  well  and  would  like 
to  move  my  establishment  here  if  con- 
ditions were  anywhere  near  right.  I 
take  it  that  you  are  one  of  the  leading 
citizens." 

"Well,  a  good  many  of  the  people 
here  have  been  kind  enough  to  regard 
me  as  such." 

"Perhaps  you  have  never  had  any 
occasion  to  look  Into  the  charges  of 
grafting." 

"No.  You  see,  I'm  merely  the  may- 
or.*'—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Foiling  a  Briber. 

The  Justice  of  the  peace  was  ap- 
proached by  a  man  desiring  a  divorce, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Call- 
ing a  friend  to  his  side  he  whispered: 

"What's  the  law  on  this  p'int?" 

"You  can't  do  it."  was  the  reply.  "It's 
ont  of  your  jurisdiction." 

The  husband,  observing  the  consulta 
Oon   and   feeling  keenly  his  desire  to 
escape  from  the  matrimonial  woe,  ex- 
claimed : 

"I'm  wlllin*  to  pay  well;  got  the 
money  right  here  in  my  sock." 

At  this  the  justice  assumed  his  grav- 
est judicious  air.  Obviously  he  was 
deeply  pained.  Never  before  in  all  his 
life  had  he  been  so  bowed  down  by 
grief. 

"You  knew  before  you  came  here," 
be  said  sadly,  "that  it  wasn't  for  me  to 
■eparate  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  you 
not  only  take  up  the  valuable  time  of 
this  court  l»^   tiiiuinii-.  but  you  actually 


propose  to  bribe  me  with  money.  Now, 
how  much  have  you  got  in  that  sock?" 

"About  $(5.50.  your  honor." 

"Is  that  so?  Then  I  fine  you  $5  for 
bribery  and  $1.50  for  taking  up  my  time 
with  a  case  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  and 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul!"— Popular  Magazine. 


Pigs  Is  Pigs. 

"The  processes  of  ratiocination  of  the 
human  animal  is  something  devious." 
philosophized  Bob  Woolley,  once  n 
prominent  newspaper  correspondent  io 
Washington. 

"As  I  boarded  the  electric  car  at  the 
Fairfax  terminus  the  conductor  spied 
a  tortoise  I  was  bringing  In  to  Wash 
Ington  to  a  small  boy. 

"  'No  dogs  allowed  on  the  car,  sir,'  he 
politely  objected. 

"  'But  this  isn't  a  dog,'  I  protested, 
'it's  a  tortoise.' 

"•Well.  I'll  have  to  ask  the  office 
about  it,'  he  finally  decided  and  dis 
appeared  into  the  telephone  booth. 

"  'It's  all  right,  Mr.  Woolley,'  he  said, 
emerging  a  few  minutes  later  and  ring- 
ing the  starting  signal.  'Cats  is  dogs, 
and  rabbits  is  dogs,  but  a  tortoise  is  a 
insect.'"— Washington  Times. 


Aspirations. 

A  little  lad  who  shines  boots  for  a 
living  is  a  regular  attendant  of  a  mis 
sion  Sunday  school.  He  was  recently 
disappointed  when  at  the  annual  sum 
mer  fete  his  gift  was  a  copy  of  Brown 
Ing's  poems.  The  next  Sunday,  how 
ever,  the  superintendent  announced 
that  any  child  not  pleased  with  his  gift 
could  have  it  exchanged. 

Tommy    marched    boldly    up   to   the 
front  with  his. 

"What  have  you  got  there?" 

"Browning." 

"And     what    do    you    want    In    ex- 
change?" 

"Blacking  "-New  York  Mall. 


Aimlessly. 
Joseph  n.  Choate  at  the  Three  Arts 
club   Iwnefit   at   the   Republic   theater. 
In  New  York,  told  this  after  his  witty 
speech: 

"Two  young  girls  were  drinking  tea 
when  a  young  man  passed.  As  he 
passed  the  first  girl  blushed,  displayed 
a  beautiful  ring  on  her  white  hand 
and  murmured.  'Well.  Jack  and  I  are 
to  be  married  Easter  week.' 

"'But.'  said  the  other  girl,  *1 
thought  you  had  thrown  Jack  over!' 

"  'Oh.  so  I  did,'  the  first  replied,  'but 
-but  yon  know  how  a  girl  throws.' "- 
Washington  Star. 


Up  to  Date. 

"This  is  where  Warren  fell,"  said 
the  guide,  showing  the  visitor  Bunker 
bill  and  the  monument. 

"Warren V"  said  the  visitor.  "Nevei 
heard  of  Warren." 

"What!  .\ever  Heard  of  Genera) 
Warren?" 


GARRICK'S    MOBILE    FACE. 

It   Drove  Sir   Joshua    Reynolds   Into  a 
Fit  of  Temper. 

This  story  of  an  artist's  despair  while 
working  on  Garrick's  portrait  is  often 
printed,  but  it  is  reproduced  in  "David 
Garrick  and  His  French  Friends,"  with 
a  footnote  saying  that  the  experience 
was  made  the  material  for  a  French 
vaudeville  sketch: 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  transfer  to  the 
canvas  features  so  changeable.  Gar- 
rick, as  a  model,  threw  painters  into 
despair.  Let  us  listen  a  moment  to 
Northcote  relating  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
experiences: 

"When  the  artist  had  worked  on  the 
face  till  he  had  drawn  it  very  correct- 
ly, as  he  saw  it  at  the  time,  Garrick 
caught  an  opportunity,  while  the 
painter  was  not  looking  at  him,  totally 
to  change  his  countenance  and  expres- 
sion, when  the  poor  painter  patiently 
worked  on  to  alter  the  picture  and 
make  it  like  what  he  then  saw,  and 
when  Garrick  perceived  that  it  was 
thus  altered  he  seized  another  oppor- 
tunity and  changed  his  countenance  to 
a  third  character,  which,  when  the  poor 
tantalized  artist  perceived,  he,  in  a 
great  rage,  threw  down  his  palette  and 
pencils  on  the  floor,  saying  he  believed 
he  was  painting  from  the  devil  and  • 
would  do  no  more  to  the  picture." 


Creating  a  Vacancy. 
W^hen  the  republic  had  been  set  np 
in  France  in  1848,  wrote  the  Baroness 
Bonde,  the  first  attempts  of  the  en- 
franchised people  to  use  their  new 
powers  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  assembly  that  had 
ever  tried  to  govern  a  country.  A 
member  nominated  from  Rouen  went 
to  Paris  and  selected  his  seat.  He  had 
hardly  taken  it  when  his  next  neigh- 
bor turned  and  stared  at  him.  The 
Rouen  man,  embarrassed,  turned  up 
his  coat  collar,  but  too  late. 

"Sir,"  said  his  lynx  eyed  colleague, 
"I  believe  I  had  the  honor  of  sending 
you  to  the  galleys  for  murder  in  18—, 
when  I  was  judge.  You  had  strangled 
the  servant  of  the  cure  who  had 
brought  you  up  and  robbed  the  worthy 
man.  Oblige  me  by  resigning  imme- 
diately." 

The  next  day  the  moniteur  announo 
ed  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for  Rou 
«n,  but  did  not  tell  why. 


Correcting  Him. 
Glbbs— Oh,  yes,  Jones  is  an  ass  and 
all  that,  but  you'll  never  hear  him  say 
a  mean  thing  about  his  wife.  Dlbbs— 
I  don't  know.  He  says  she  made  him 
what  he  is!— Boston  Transcript. 


Literal  Surgery. 
"Did  the  surgeon,  when  consulted, 
v,'rlte  that  man  he  was  going  to  sew  up 
his  heart  with  gold  wire?"  "No,  he 
didn't  write;  he  wired  him."— Balti- 
more American. 
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HEN       FERTILIZER      FOR      FRUIT, 
FIELD  AND  GARDEN. 

Wonder  "vbat  smart  Aleck  got  out  the 
report  that  hen  fertilizer  is  no  good  for 
fruit  and  kills  fruit  trees?  Our  pic- 
tures give  him  the  lie.  No.  1  shows 
a  Bartlett  pear  tree  right  by  plant 
where  hens  riin.  Its  a  dandy.  No.  2 
shows  a  Bartlett  where  tree  gets  no 
hen  manure.  Note  difference.  Trees 
are  same  age.  planted  same  day  and 
camera  was  at  same  distance  from 
both. 

No.  1  is  now  twice  the  size  of  No.  2 
and  bearing  finely.     No.  2  hasn't  borne 

a  pear.  They  are  200  feet  apart,  and 
the  only  difference  in  treatment  Is  one 
got  lien  fertilizer  and  the  other  didn't. 
I^t  those  who  undervalue  this  prod- 
uct sit  up  and  take  notice. 

It  Is  the  same  as  guano,  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  fertilizer  for  garden, 
field  and  orchard,  richest  because  finest 
and  the  urinary  secretions  are  involved 
in  the  solid  matter,  and  If  fed  right  to 
the  soil  or  mixed  with  a  good  Utter 
or  absorbent  Its  valuable  properties 
niay  be  saved;  otherwl.se  they  evapo- 
rate. 

Eighty  pounds  is  the  average  per  hen 
per  year,  quality  depending  on  age. 
constitution  and  feed,  the  best  con- 
. tabling  G  i>er  cent  nitrogen.  4  per  cent 
phosphoric  add  and  20  peT  cent  potash 
to  the  hundred.  On  many  large  plants 
colony  houses  are  hauled  all  over  the 

farm,  so  that  the  ground  is  systematl 
cally  enriched  and  the  hens  on  range 
are  healthier  and  more  profitable. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  farmers  to  reclaim 
dead  land  and  make  money  instead  of 
having  their  hens  dropping  this  fine 
fertilizer  around  the  barn  and  wagon 
shed  where  it  is  wasted. 


In  winter  the  up  to  date  poultryman 
catches  the  day's  droppings  on  straw 
litter,  which  is  put  out  to  rot. 

At  night  they  are  caught  on  drop- 
ping boards  and  are  removed  with  a 
good  absorbent  and  stored. 

When  droppings  are  stored  alone  or 
with  sawdust  50  per  cent  is  lost;  with 
land  plaster  33  1-3  per  cent,  but  when 
mi.xed  with  land  plaster  and  loamy  soil 
or  acid  phosphate  the  virtues  are  pre- 
served. 

For  hen  health,  the  good  of  the 
ground  and  profit,  this  valuable  prod- 
uct should  be  removed  and  cared  for. 

Try  it  for  strawberries,  flowers,  gar- 
den, the  fruit,  the  field.  It's  the  ne 
plus  ultra. 

DON'TS. 

Don't  keep  White  Leghorns  if  yoti 
are  after  a  fine  market  carcass.  Rocks. 
Dottes.  Reds  for  that. 

FLAVORS   OF    BUTTER. 


Control   of   Bacteria    Essential    In   ''re- 
paring  the  Cream.  i 

The  flavors  of  butter  are  the  result 
of  bacterial  fermentations  in  milk  and 
cream,  and  the  kind  of  flavor  depends 
upon  the  fermentations  that  predomi- 
nate, ^vrites  J.  Mlchels  In  the  Country 
Gentleman.  In  practically  all  milk  and 
cream  there  are  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
bacteria,  each  producing  a  different 
fermentation  product.  8ome  of  these 
bacteria  produce  a  bitter  flavor,  others 
a  rancid,  fishy  or  oily  flavor,  all  being 
objectionable.  The  ideal  butter  flavor 
is  produced  by  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
the  kind  that  sour  milk  and  cream  and 
the  only  kind  that  are  desirable  in 
making  good  butter. 

The  problem  with  the  buttermaker, 
then,  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  objection- 
able bacteria  or  how  to  obtain  as  exclu- 
sive a  development  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  as  iiossible.  If  the  following 
suggestions  are  carried  out  carefully 
little  if  any  trouble  will  be  experienced 
from  undesirable  bacteria: 

First,  get  clean  milk  and  cream  and 
handle  them  under  clean  conditions. 
The  cleaner  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  is  produced  and.  h^indled  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  the  less  trou- 
ble there  will  be  from  undesirable 
growths.  Second,  since  milk  and  cream 
always  contain  some  objectionable  bac- 
teria effort  must  be  made  to  suppress 
these  as  far  as  possible  during  the 
ripening  of  the  cream.  This  is  best 
done  by  adding  lactic  acid  bacteria  to 
the  cream  in  the  form  of  pure  cultures, 
usually  spokeu  of  as  starters. 

Another  aid  in  controlling  the  objec- 
tionable bacteria  in  cream  is  to  avoid 
too  high  or  too  low  ripening  tempera- 
tures. As  a  rule  from  05  to  70  degrees 
P.  wUl  give  the  best  results  in  ripening 


Don't  get  the  idea  that  caponizing 
requires  surgical  skill.  It's  easy  after 
a  little  practice. 

Don't  fail  to  store  loamy  sand  for 
early  brooder  bedding.  It's  a  disln- 
fecter  and  contains  nice  fine  grit. 

Don't  bother  about  big  matters  If  you 
cover  all  the  details.  Details  make  the 
sum  totiil  of  success. 

Don't  drive  labor.  Do  unto  your 
workmen  as  you  would  have  an  em- 
ployer do  unto  you. 

Desrral>le  In  a  Dairy. 

A  number  of  poor  children  visited  a 
farm,  and  the  farmer  gave  them  8om« 
milk  to  drink,  the  product  of  a  priz€ 
cow. 

"How  do  you  like  It?"  he  asked  when 
they  had  finished. 

"Oh.  It's  fine!"  said  one  little  fellow, 
who  added,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"I  wish  our  milkman  kept  a  cow."— 
Penny  Pictorial. 


SHORTHAND  WRITING. 


"Stenography"  Not  the  Only  Name  by 
Which  It  Is  Known. 

Shorthand  writing  is  known  by  other 
names  than  "stenography."  "Tachygra- 
phy"  is  only  one  of  them.  Its  second 
part,  of  course,  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  latter  end  of  "stenography" 
—that  is,  from  the  Greek  "grapho." 
meaning  to  write.  "Tachy"  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  "tachys."  meaning 
swift;  so  only  the  shorthand  writer 
who  has  the  ability  to  take  down  rap- 
id si)eech  and  transcribe  it  quickly  has 
the  right  to  call  herself  or  himself  a 
"tachygrapher."  (The  "ch"  sound  is 
like  that  of  "k.") 

"Stenography"  comes  from  "grapho" 
combined  wi*h  "stenos,"  which  means 
"narrow"  in  Greek.  So  a  "stenogra- 
pher" is  either  a  narrow  writer  or  she 
or  he  practices  "narrow  writing." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  heard  a 
good  deal  about  "phonography"  as  a 
name  for  shorthand  writing,  but  the 
term  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 
It  comes  from  that  same  useful  root 
"grapho."  combined  with  "phonos." 
The  latter  word  means  "sound."  so 
that  a  phonographer  Is  one  who  writes 
down  sound  as  he  hears  It  The  pho- 
nograph is,  of  course,  an  Instrument 
for  writing  or  recording  sound. 

Then  there  are  "brachygraphy"  "ste- 
ganography"  and  "logography"  as  oth- 
er names  for  what  we  generally  call 
stenography.  In  the  order  given  they 
are  derived  from  "grapho"  combined 
with  "brachys."  meaning  "short;"  "ste^ 
ganos,"  meaning  "covered;"  "secret"  (a 
stenographer  is  one  who  writes  in 
cryptic  or  mysterious  writing,  not  to  be 
read  by  the  uninitiated!  and  "logos," 
meaning  '•8peecb."--New  York  Times. 
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A  WORLDMYSTERY 

Early  Civilization   of  the  Twin 
Continents  ot  America. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 


A  Riddle  Still  Unsolved  Is  the  Origin 
of  the  Ancient  Toitecs,  Aztecs,  Mayas 
and  Incas — The  Enigma  That  Lurks 
In  Their  Ruined  Monuments. 

"The  Secret  of  the  Pacific"  Is  the 
title  of  a  book  which  deals  with  one 
of  (he  great  mysteries  of  the  world— 
the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Amer- 
icas. The  author— C.  Reginald  Enock, 
F.  R,  G.  S.— answers  his  own  ques- 
tion, "What  do  we  mean  by  the  secret 
of  the  Pacific?"  thus: 

"Set  between  the  world's  mightiest 
oceans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
lies  that  greatest  of  all  Islands,  the 
twin  continents  of  America.  A  great 
mystery  still  shrouds  these  twin  con- 
tinents, a  riddle  still  unread,  for  whose 
solution  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
waited  400  years.  What  is  this  mys- 
tery? 

"History  will  have  us  believe  that 
antil  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
these  great  seas  had  roared  defiant,  un- 
crossed by  man,  with  the  exception, 
grudgingly  admitted,  of  some  shadowy 
lorthnien  from  Europe,  and  that  these 
?reat  continents  have  been  unvisited 
?ver  since  the  world  began.  Yet  scat- 
tered for  thousands  of  miles  through- 
out the  forests  and  deserts  of  these 
twin  continents  are  the  remains  of  civ- 
ilized empires  which  once  fieurished 
•.here— the  ruined  temples,  palaces, 
pyramids  and  babitations  of  peoples 
ind  nations  who  rose,  fell  and  rose 
tgain  ages  before  the  caravels  of  the 
fikings  and  the  conquistadores  turned 
their  prows  toward  the  setting  sun. 

"What  1  have  ventured  to  term  the 
*ecret  of  (he  Pacific  is  the  mystery  sur- 
'ounding  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
Americas,  the  homes  of  the  Tolte<*s, 
the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas,  the  Incas  and 
their  predecessors.  What  was  their 
)rlgln?  What  was  their  connection 
with  each  other?  Had  they  any  link 
with  the  old  world?  Did  they  in  old- 
en times  draw  inspiration  and  knowl- 
edge from  Asia.  Egypt.  Babylon?  If 
oot,  and  they  sprang  unaided  from 
their  own  soil  and  created  their  own 
culture,  what  are  or  were  the  condi- 
tions of  their  independent  develop- 
ment? 

"It  has  been  my  lot  to  traverse,  mt 
least  In  imrt.  those  great  regions  of 
Sorth  and  South  America  forming  the 
western  world  which  we  have  erro- 
aeously  termed  'new'— the  ancient 
world  of  America  before  Columbus. 
Ily  travels  have  taken  me  upon  the 


trails  of  Cortes  and  Plzarro,  tralli 
(vhlch  In  some  cases  are  almost  as  re- 
mote and  diflficult  today  as  they  were 
«vhen  first  traversed  by  the  white  man 
from  Europe  and  the  horse  first  ascend- 
ed the  Andes. 

"But  to  these  Journeylngs  we  must 
idd  other  Incursions  through  space 
ind  time,  both  real  and  conjecturnl, 
jvhich  will  take  us  from  Me.xlco  to 
Egypt,  from  Peru  to  Babylon,  from  the 
American  shores  to  the  strange  ishmds 
)f  Polynesia.  From  those  broad  re- 
gions where  the  Toltec,  the  Aztec  and 
the  Inca  flourished  we  must  seek  to 
eratber  up  those  threads  which  some 
bave  conjectured  lead  to  Asia. 

"What  are  the  monuments  left  by 
these  ancient  peoples,  and  what  are 
the  evidences  of  their  civilizations? 
For  4.000  miles  or  more  they  lie  upon 
the  western  American  littoral  and  Cor- 
jllleras  and  seem  to  extend  in  isolated 
patches  across  the  Pacific  ocean  In  a 
northwest  path  to  Asia,  like  vast  step- 
ping stones  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  In  the  rock  ravines  and 
scorching  mesas  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, wildernesses  whose  trails  were 
first  mapped  out  by  the  bones  of  hardy 
explorers,  are  the  abandoned  habita- 
tions of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

"On  the  high  slopes  and  tablelands 
>f  Mexico  are  strange  pyramids  and 
mysterious  courts  and  quadrangles, 
with  carved  stone  halls  about  them,  a 
puzzle  to  the  l)eholder.  In  the  dense 
tropic  forests  of  Yucatan  are  the  sculp- 
tured facades  of  palaces  and  pyramid 
temples  of  exceeding  beauty  and  in- 
genuity, ruined  and  abandoned  or  sur- 
rounded here  and  there  by  the  wattle 
huts  of  half  savage  Indians. 

"In  Central  America  sculptured 
itelae  of  great  l)eauty  and  peculiarity 
protrude  strangely  from  the  Jungle, 
while  far  away  below  the  equator, 
along  the  scorching  coast  line  of  Peru 
and  amid  the  bleak  tablelands  and 
snow  crowned  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
ire  cunningly  wrought  temples  and  Im- 
pregnable fortresses,  which  could  only 
have  been  fashioned  under  the  man- 
dates of  ruthless  new  world  pharaobs 
or  devout  American  Solomons. 

"In  the  Mexican  desserts  and  by  the 
waters  of  the  mysterious  Lake  TItlca- 
ra  of  the  Incas  the  sun  god  and  the 
moon  god  held  sway,  and  centuries  ago 
unnumbered  ancient  worshipers  raised 
great  temples  to  the  'unknown  God.' 

"Deepening  the  mystery  still,  there 
arise  strange  and  grim  upon  solitary 
sea  girt  Pacific  Islands  in  the  track  ol 
the  setting  sun  colossal  Images  and 
fortresses  whose  origin  no  man  can 
conjecture.  Here,  In  brief,  are  the 
chapters,  written  In  stone,  of  some 
great  and  i>erhaps  universal  history— a 
history  \yhlch  so  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  Itiscribe  In  the  general  plan  of 
human  re<ord.  This,  then.  Is  the  se 
cret  of  the  Pacific." 


It  Made  Him  Want  to  Cuss,  So  H« 
Traded  It  For  a  Saddle. 

It  was  In  1874,  during  a  famous  trip 
to  Boston  with  Dr.  Twitchell,  that 
Mark  Twain  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  was  then  a  brand  new  invention; 
or  it  may  have  been  during  a  subse- 
quent visit  a  week  or  two  later.  At  all 
events,  writes  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
he  had  the  machine  and  was  practicing 
on  it  on  Dec.  9,  1874,  for  he  wrote  two 
letters  on  it  that  day,  one  to  Howells 
and  the  other  to  Orion  Clemens.  In 
the  latter  he  says: 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  hang  of  this 
new  fangled  writing  machine,  but  am 
not  making  a  shining  success  of  it 
However,  this  Is  the  first  attempt  I 
ever  have  made,  and  yet  I  perceive 
that  I  shall  soon  easily  acquire  a  fine 
facility  in  its  use.  I  saw  the  thing  In 
Boston  the  other  day  and  was  greatly 
taken  witli  It." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  new  won- 
der, and  on  the  whole  his  first  attempt 
is  a  very  creditable  performance.  With 
his  usual  enthusiasm  over  an  innova- 
tion he  b«^Meves  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  help  to  him  and  proclaims  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Tills  is  the  letter  to  Howells: 

"You  needn't  answer  this.  I  am  only 
practicing  to  get  three— another  slipup 
there— only  practicing  to  get  the  hang 
of  the  thing.  I  notice  I  miss  fire  and 
get  in  a  good  many  unnecessary  letters 
and  punctuation  marks.  I  am  simply 
using  you  for  a  target  to  bang  at. 
Blame  my  cat.  but  this  thing  requires 
genius  in  order  to  work  it  Just  right  1" 

In  an  article  written  long  after  he 
tells  how  he  was  with  Xasby  when  he 
first  saw  the  machine  in  Boston  through 
a  window  and  how  they  went  in  to  see 
it  perform.  In  the  same  article  he 
states  that  he  was  the  first  person  in 
the  world  to  apply  the  type  machine  to 
literature  and  that  the  story  of  "Tom 
Sawyer"  was  probably  the  first  type 
copied  manuscript. 

The  new  enthusiasm  ran  its  course 
and  died.  The  typewriter  was  not  per- 
fect in  those  days,  as  It  is  now,  and  the 
keys  did  not  always  respond  readily. 
He  declared  it  was  ruining  his  morals 
that  it  made  him  "want  to  swear."  He 
offered  it  to  Howells  because,  he  said, 
Howells  had  no  morals  anyway.  How- 
ells hesitated,  so  Clemens  traded  the 
machine  to  Bliss  for  a  sidesaddle.  But 
perhaps  Bliss  also  became  afraid  of  the 
Influence,  for  in  due  time  he  brought 
It  back.  Howells.  again  tempted,  hesi- 
tated and  this  time  was  lost.  What 
eventually  became  of  the  machine  is 
not  history. 


He  Is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing, 
but  he  is  idle  who  might  be  better  em- 
ployed.—Socrates. 


Makers  io  ^50  Weekly 
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HUMOROUS  QUIPS 


Henrietta. 

Henrietta  was  a  maiden   with  a  pair  of 
witching  eyes. 
And  her  voice  was  like  the  sweetest  mu- 
sic man  has  ever  heard. 
She  had  all  the  charms  that  Nature  In  her 
gracious  moods  supplies. 
Henrietta  was  a  beauty,  as  you  doubt- 
less have  inferred. 

Bhe  possessed  a  gentle  manner  and  a  tem- 
per that  was  sweet. 
She  was  always  doing  something  for  the 
ones  who  needed  aid. 
Scandal   was  a  thing  she  never  found  It 
■pleasing  to  repeat; 
From    the    path    that    leads    to    heaven 
Henrietta  never  strayed. 

She  possessed   no  taste  for  ragtime,   and 
sJio  ne'er  Indulged  In  slang. 
Henrietta  was  artistic  from  her  fingers 
to  her  toes. 
Sweetest  ecstasies  were  given  to  her  hear- 
ers when  she  sang. 
She  was  free  from  affectation  and  was 
not  inclined  to  pose. 

She  respected  age,  believing  that  the  old 
could  be  sublime. 
And  instead  of  reading  novels  she  dipped 
into  cla.ssic  lore. 
She  could  neatly  darn  a  stocking  or  con- 
struct a  witty  rime, 
And  she  wasn't  always  thinking  of  the 
pretty  things  she  wore. 

Do  not  think  and  do  not  say  that  Henri- 
etta was  a  myth; 
Do  not  say  that  one  so  perfect  never  on 
this  earth  was  known. 
Henrietta  lives  and  answers  to  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Smith. 
I've  described  her  as  Smith  saw  her  er« 
he  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

—Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Cabby  In  a  Hurry. 

One  day  it  was  raining  very  heavily 
ID  liondon  when  a  wealthy  merchant  on 
leaving  the  e.xchange  hailed  a  cab  and 
asked  to  be  driven  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  city.  On  the  way  the  merchant 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put 
his  purse  in  his  pocket.  What  was  to 
be  done?  On  reaching  his  destination 
he  got  out  of  the  cab  and  said  to  the 
driver: 

"Will  you  please  give  me  a  match? 
(  have  drof»i)tHl  a  sovereign  on  the  floor 
of  the  cab." 

Instanter  the  cabman  whipped  up  his 
horse  and  soon  disappeared  round  the 
corner.— Answers. 


Presence  of  Mind. 

"Oh,  John!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Dorklni,, 
**The  baby  has  swallowed  a  silver 
quarter!" 

Mr.  Dorklns  took  a  handful  of 
change  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked 
It  over. 

"Calm  yourself,  Maria,"  he  said;  "It 
was  that  counterfeit  quarter  I've  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of."— Chicago  TriU 
ane. 


l-las  the  Pains  and  Penalty. 
"What   makes   Flyman   look   so   un- 

har>py''" 
"He  fell  Into  a  piece  of  property." 
"I    should    think    that    would    make 

aim  look  hap[)y." 


"Would  you?  Well,  this  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  his  property,  and  he  fell  Into 
It  from  his  biplane  and  twisted  his 
back."— Judge. 

Altogether  Too  Smooth. 

"^le  no  play  poker  with  that  man 
igain."  declared  a  Chinese  citizen. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  an  American 
citizen. 

"II im  too  smooth.    Bob  up  last  night 
with  four  aces." 
"What's  wrong  about  that?" 
"Me  deal   him  four  queens."— Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


Seeking  Both  Benefits. 

"Contentment  is  better  than  riches." 
said  the  ready  made  philosopher. 

"True,"  replied  Mr.  Dustin  Stax, 
"but  my  observation  Is  that  a  man 
who  is  rich  has  a  better  chance  of  be 
coming  content  than  a  man  who  is 
contented  has  of  becoming  rich."— 
Washington  Star. 


Making   Home  Comfortable. 

She  (flattering  with  eyes  and  voice)- 
A.rthur.  dear.  I  find  that  we  will  need  a 
few  things  to  make  our  little  househoUi 
more  serviceable. 

He— Well,  what  Is  it  now? 

She— Well,  for  Instance,  we  need  a 
new  hat  for  me.— Stray  Stories. 


The  Enfant  TerribU. 

Schoolmaster— If  1  should  stand  on 
my  head  the  blood  would  rush  to  my 
tiead.  wouldn't  it?  Now,  when  I  stand 
m  my  feet  why  doesn't  It  rush  to  mv 
feet? 

Johnnie  —  Because  your  feet  ain't 
empty.— Penny  Pictorial. 


Won't  Bite. 

Bill— A  great  Joker,  isn't  he? 

Jill— Greatest  ever. 

"All  the  time  joking?" 

"Yes.  Why,  even  when  he  goes  out 
flshlng  he  never  gets  anything.  Why, 
even  the  flsh  think  he's  Joking,"— 
Vonkers  Statesman. 


Accurate  Description. 
Ono  day  small  Harry  saw  a  turkey 
gobbler  strutting  around  In  a  neigh 
bor's  back  yard— the  first  he  had  ever 
seen.  "Oh.  mamma."  he  called,  "come 
out  here  and  see  the  big  red  nosed 
chicken  with  a  folding  fan  .'"-Philadel- 
phia Record. 

Vtry  Much  In  Love. 

"Say,  Emily,  are  you  still  as  much 
In  love  with  the  handsome  riding  mas- 
ter as  ever?" 

"Rather.  I  became  engaged  to  a 
friend  of  his  yesterday  In  order  to  get 
to  know  him."— Fliegende  Blatter. 


Queer. 

"It  sure  Is  mighty  queer,"  mused 
Frowsy  Freddie. 

"What  Is?"  asked  Mike  the  Moocher. 

"The  hardest  people  I  know  of  are 
the  people  on  Easy  street,"  replied 
Freddie. -ClnclPqatl  EnquUrer. 
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BRIGHrs    DISEASE 

Faulty    Living    Is    the    Cause    of   "the 
Malady  of  Civilization.** 
Bright's  disoa.se  has  been  called  "the 
malady  of  civilization,"  and  the  name 
is  not  unmerited.    It  Is  beyond  every- 
thing else  a  disease  of  civilized  white 
men,  and  It  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
those  habits  of  life  which  distinguish 
the  white  man  from  the  savage  of  the 
Jungle.    Nine  times  out  of  ten  It  is  the 
result,  more  or  less  direct,  of  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  nine  times 
O'J'^  of  ten  these  disorders  are  due  to 
too  much  eating  and  drinking,  too  much 
bending  over  desks  and  too  little  fresh 
air. 

The  savage  lives  in  the  open,  eats 
simple  foods,  knows  nothing  of  whisky 
and  gets  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 
As  a  result  he  has  a  good  digestion,  a 
clear  eye  and  good  red  blood  In  his 
veins.  But  the  civilized  white  man 
eats  rich  food,  made  appetizing  by 
stimulating  condiments;  braces  him- 
self with  alcohol,  lives  In  stuflfy  houses, 
In  filthy,  smoky  cities  and  never  walks 
when  he  can  ride.  The  result  is  that 
his  stomach  fails  In  Its  duties;  his  kid- 
neys, inundated  by  poisons,  go  to  pieces 
—and  he  dies  from  Bright's  disease. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  starts  in  the 
kidneys  themselves— as,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  crippled  by  alcohol— 
and  sometimes  it  starts  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere.  But  in  any  case  the  blame 
lies  with  faulty  methods  of  living,  and 
it  is  the  kidneys  that  suffer  the  final 
damage.  And  when  they  falter  or  fail 
in  their  business  the  body  fills  up  with 
poisons  and  death  Is  not  far  away. 
Bright's  disease,  in  fact,  may  be  called 
autoiKjisonlng.  Its  victim  dies  of  poi- 
sons generated  within  his  own  body.— 
Leslie's. 


A  Scientific  Defense. 

"You  are  charged  with  selling  adul- 
terated milk,"  said  the  Judge. 

"So  I  understand,  your  honor,"  said 
the  milkman.   "I  plead  not  guilty." 

"But  the  testimony  shows  that  your 
milk  Is  25  per  cent  water,"  said  the 
Judge. 

"Then  it  must  be  high  grade  milk." 
returned  the  milkman.  "If  your  honor 
will  look  up  the  word  milk  in  your  dlt- 
tlonary  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of 
from  80  ti>  <K)  per  cent  water.  I'd  ought 
to  have  sold  It  for  cream."— Judge 


Colif )  In  Horses. 
As  to  the  t.'eatment  for  oollc  In 
horses,  give  In  ordinary  cases  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  turpentine 
and  one  ounce  of  laudanum  or  half  to 
one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  cannabis 
indica.  rectal  injections  of  soapy  warm 
water  and  glycerin  and  lose  no  time  In 
f.ettlng  the  trained  veterinarian  if  the 
attack  proves  obstinate.  The  less  home 
treatment  given  for  enteritis  and  'stom- 
ach bloat  the  better  will  be  the  chance 
•f  success  In  professional  treatment. 
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Innumerable  Ways     in     Which     They 
May  be  of  Service. 


A  pair  of  scissors  in  the  kitchen  are 
of  invahial)le  assistance — not  the  lamp 
scissors  or  the  dull  pair  that  is  black 
with  age,  nor  the  garden  pair,  nor  yet 
those  with  the  missing-  points,  but  a 
new  sharp,  shiny  pair  that   will   cut. 

It   is   a  difficult  matter,   for   instance, 

to  remove  the  white  pith  from  grape 
fruit  with  a  knife;  one  digs  and  jabs, 
and  finally  cuts  out  the  offending  cen- 
ter and,  incidentally  makes  a  hole  in 
the  fruit  through  which  the  juice  drips 
onto  the  plate.  Not  so  with  the  scis- 
sors. A  snip,  a  pull,  and  there  it  is 
without  trouble  or  multilation. 

And  bacon!  How  few  women  can 
slice  off  the  slippery  rind,  while  with 
scissors  every  morsel  can  be  quickly 
pared  away  without  a  vestige  of  waste. 
In  cutting  off  the  legs  of  a  lobster. 
In  breaking  open  the  claws  and  cutting 
through  the  tail,  the  scissors  will  do 
the  work  uncomplainingly  without  the 
aid  of  the  hammer  and  ice  pick. 

In  preparing  vegetables  they  are  in- 
comparable. Try  them  in  cutting  the 
roots  from  spinach,  trimming  rusty) 
lettuce  leaves,  shaping  flowerets  of 
cauliflower,  and  cutting  up  asparagus. 
Dice  up  the  pineapple  with  them,  cut 
up  the  meat  and  fish  for  salads,  re- 
move the  veins  from  shrimps,  use 
them  for  the  fish  fins  and  save  your 
fingers. 


DRESSING  IS  AN  ART 


Dressing  becomingly  and  with  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance  is  an  art, 
and  one  not  to  be  gained  without  culti- 
vation. We  must  keep  steadily  at  it 
all  the  time,  with  daily  untiring  atten- 
tion. Two  attacks  of  clothes  a  year 
won't  do  it.  It  is  the  old  story  of  ex- 
pecting a  house  to  remain  clean  and 
in  order  with  two  whirlwind  cleanings 
a  year.  And  the  remedy,  too  is  the  old 
one  of  caring  conscientiously  for  the 
little  things. 


SAVING  PATENT  LEATHER 


Patent  leather  shoes  and  slippers  will 
last  twice  as  long  if  you  wipe  them 
off  occasionally  with  a  soft  cloth  that 
has  beeo  wrung  out  of  olive  oil.  Keep 
the  cloth  in  a  small  tin  box,  one  that 
has  a  cf>ver,  and  the  oil  will  last  a  long 
time. 


It  Was  the   Most   Popular  Thing   Toni 
Hood  Ever  Wrote. 

During  his  last  Illness  Tom  Ilood  in 
nn  Idio  moment  made  an  Imaginative 
sketch  of  his  own  tombstone.  lie  dr«>'.v 
himself  reclining  at  full  length  on  a 
thick  slab  of  stone,  on  the  edge  of 
which  in  large  capitals  he  wrote.  "lie 
Sang  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt."*  This 
was  the  only  inscription,  and.  as  he 
himself  has  said.  Tom  Hood  needs  no 
other. 

How  much  he  felt  and  prided  him 
self  upon  the  song  by  which  he  became 
known  and  loved  by  millions  is  shown 
by  this  and  Vbe  following  fact:  "If  I 
were  ennobled  these  are  the  arms  I 
should  adopt,"  said  he  one  day.  show- 
ing a  rough  vignette  to  a  friend.  The 
sketch  contained  a  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  idea.  It  represented  a  heart 
pierced  by  a  needle  threaded  with  sil- 
ver tears,  and  beneath  was  the  motto 
he  had  inscribed  on  the  imaginary 
tombstone. 

"The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  appeared  In 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Punch.  It  wa^  unsigned,  but 
every  paper  in  the  land  quoted  it,  and 
It  speedily  became  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Hood  himself  did  not  think  it  very  re- 
markable, but  Mrs.  Hood  had  said  to 
him  as  she  folded  it  for  press:  "Now. 
mind,  Hood,  mark  my  words,  this  will 
tell  wonderfully.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
things  you  ever  did." 

Mrs.  Hood  was  right.  The  song  was 
trnnslated  into  French,  German  and 
Italian.  It  was  printed  on  cheap  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs  and  parodied  times 
without  number. 


Fishing  For  ^ish. 
Many  people  there  are  who  delight 
In  just  fishing  for  flsh.  Such  a  one 
was  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  story 
was  told  by  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
case  was  to  be  tried  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing.  that  he  could  not  get  his  counsel 
to  leave  his  fishing  boat  except  long 
enough  to  write  a  note  to  the  judge 
which  read!  "Dear  Judge— For  the 
sake  of  old  Izaak  Walton  please  con- 
tinue my  case  until  Friday.  The  smelt 
are  biting,  and  I  can't  leave."  And 
the  judge,  having  read  the  note,  an- 
noun'*ed  to  the  court,  "Mr.  Adams  Is 
detained  on  Important  business."— 
Christian  Herald. 


Rude  Awakening. 

"You're  looking  mighty  sour.  What's 
the  matter?    Honeymoon  over?" 

*\  guess  so." 

"How'd  that  happen?" 

"Oh.  we  were  drifting  along  down 
life's  enchanted  stream,  as  the  poet 
tells  al»out,  and  just  as  1  was  thinking 
1  should  like  to  drift  on  and  on  with 
her  forever  she  up  and  told  me  that 
§he  had  got  to  have  some  money."— 
Houston  Post 


FIREFLIES   IN   JAPAN. 

Large  and  Brilliant  and  Numerous  and 
Not  Afraid  of  Man. 

In  Japan  fireflies  are  more  than  mere 
beetles.  They  are  Cupid's  light  to 
guide  lovers,  souls  of  ancient  soldiers, 
the  devil's  snare  to  tempt  wanderers 
to  death.  In  their  light  of  magic  gold 
with  a  tint  of  emerald  green  the  Jap- 
finese  see  stars  of  hope,  sorrows  of 
broken  hearts,  the  everlasting  spirits 
of  warriors,  but.  most  of  all.  the  Joys 
of  love  and  lovers. 

Whenever  they  see  the  glimmering 
faint  green  light  of  fireflies  hovering 
over  the  stream  running  into  the  dark- 
ness of  night  the  Japanese  dream  of 
love  and  loving  hearts.  The  light  of 
fireflies  Is  the  guide  of  lovers  going 
along  the  narrow  paths  to  meet  their 
sweethearts. 

The  Japanese  fireflies  are  much  lar- 
ger and  give  brighter  and  more  steady 
light  than  those  seen  in  Europe  or 
America,  in  old  days  many  poor  Jap- 
anese students,  unable  to  buy  candles, 
were  wont  to  gather  fireflies  in  a  bag 
and  read  their  books  by  their  light 
The  Hotaru  kago  (flrefljr  cage),  made 
of  fine  laces,  placed  on  the  veranda 
gives  almost  as  bright  a  light  as  the 
large  stone  lantern,  but  much  more 
quaint  and  dreamy. 

Fireflies  are  plentiful  everywhere  in 
Japan.  They  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
human  beings  and  will  often  alight 
upon  the  dress  and  even  on  the  hair 
or  hands.  It  Is  not  seldom  that  fire- 
flies fly  into  one's  pockets  or  sleeves.— 
Mock  Joy  a  in  Strand. 


Treatment  For  Cracked  Teats. 
Treat  the  cow  wltfc  cracked  teats 
with  utmost  kindness,  says  the  Farm 
Journal.  The  extreme  pain  from  them 
will  cause  her  to  hold  up  her  milk  and 
finally  go  dry.  If  necessary  to  wash 
her  udder,  dry  It  perfectly  with  a  soft 
linen  towel.  Grease  the  teats  with 
mutton  tallow  or  honey  and  lard  or 
vaseline.  Always  milk  with  dry 
hands.  The  care  of  the  dairy  should 
be  given  a  proper  place  in  the  routine 
of  the  farm  work,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  If  a 
cow's  udder  is  inflamed  from  any 
cause,  bathe  with  water  as  hot  as  you 
oan  bear  on  your  hands. 


Stable  SKni%atlon. 
New  times  call  for  new  methods.  It 
dcies  not  seem  long  since  many  of  \\h 
w»re  opposing  the  silo  and  raising  all 
tnanner  of  objections  to  ensilage, 
which  many  held  was  as  immoral  as 
beer.  But  the  silo  has  come  to  stay, 
and  presently,  too.  sanitary  stable 
methods  will  became  universal.— Farm 
foumal. 
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Kitchen    Utensils  or    Linen  the    Most 
Acceptable    Gifts  for  these    Affairs 
More  Enjoyable  When   Kept  Secret 


In  my  home  town  there  have  been 
such  a  variety  of  bridal  showers  given, 
that  I  thought  a  description  of  a  few 
of  them  would  not  come  amiss.  Every- 
thing, nowadays,  must  have  a  flavor 
of  the  unusual  about  it,  in  order  to  be 
up   to  date   and  popular. 

Informally  I  was  invited  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  to  a  morning  bridge  party, 
and  kitchen  shower  for  my  hostess 
friend  who  was  to  be  married  soon. 

I  do  not  play  bridge,  and  said  so, 
"never  mind,"  was  the  response,  "that 
is  just  an  excuse  to  surprise  Eleanor." 
I  went  and  half  the  company  were 
playing  bridge,  while  the  other  half 
chatted.  We  were  invited  for  ten 
o'clock.  At  half  past  eleven  the  library 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  packages 
of  all  sizes  met  our  gaze.  They  were 
neatly  wrapped  and  tied,  and  Eleanor, 
was  invited  to  untie  them.  Not  until 
then  did  the  bride-to-be  suspect  that 
the  "party"  had  been  given  for  her 
benefit. 

As  she  unfastened  each  package,  and 
all  sorts  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils came  to  view,  her  delight  was  be- 
yond control.  Every  donor  had  fast- 
ened her  card  to  the  gift,  and  there 
were  articles  of  use  from  a  ten-cent 
china  funnel  up  to  a  first-class  fireless 
cooker. 

At  twelve-thirty  every  package  had 
been  opened,  the  present  admired,  and 
the  giver  thanked,  and  as  we  sat  amidst 
the  shower,  a  delicious  luncheon  was 
served.  It  was  composed  of  chicken 
sandwiches,  potato  salad,  iced  tea,  and 
melting  home-made  little  cakes  served 
with  a  nut  cafe  frappe. 

Another  little  housekeeper,  who  had 
never  "kept  house,"  was  going  to  try 
the  experiment  in  another  town,  so  her 
mother's  most  intimate  friend  gave  her 
a  shower  party.  We  were  asked  to 
bring  anything  that  would  be  useful, 
or  ornamental  in  the  small  apartment, 
where  she  and  her  husband  and  the 
charming  baby  were  going  to  make 
their  home.  Such  an  array  of  dainty 
bric-a-brac  for  the  living  room,  use- 
ful things  for  the  kitchen,  china  and 
linen  for  the  dining  room,  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  for  the  bed  chamber,  and 
the  baby  was  bountifully  remembered 
with  sanitary  toys,  and  a  collapsible 
ken  in  which  he  could  play  without 
fear   of   getting   into   mischief. 

This  was  an  afternoon  affair,  and  as 
the  day  was  cool,  tea  and  cakes  were 

served. 

Usually  brides'  showers  are  of  linen 
for   the   new   little   home,   or   of   han<l 


kerchiefs.  Do  not  all  take  handker- 
chiefs. Do  not  all  take  handkerchiefs. 
I  knew  of  a  bride  who  received  nothing 
but  handkerchiefs,  and  there  were  330 
in  the  collection. 

Why  not  vary  it  a  little,  and  take 
pretty  neckweai,  underwear,  hose, 
wash  ribbon  in  prettily  embroidered 
holders,  sewing  utensils,  with  a  dainty 
work  bag.  Anything  that  can  be  called 
a  bride's  personal  belonging  is  appro- 
priate and   will   be  appreciated. 


REPAIRING  YOUR  ULSTER 


Deep  Collar  Will  Help  to  Bring  it  Up 
To  Date. 


If  you  are  going  to  have  your  ulster 
repaired  why  not  see  if  you  cannot 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  copying  a  detail 
which  is  a  distinguished  feature  of  the 
latest  English  ulster  in  fur.  This 
model,  made  very  similarly  to  the 
American  coat  differs  from  it  saliently 
because  of  its  collar  which  is  a  deep 
square  extending  to  or  a  trifle  below 
the  waist  in  the  back  and  in  front  is 
simply  two  narrow  tabs  which  cross 
below  the  chin.  The  collar  on  a  cloth 
ulster  might  be  of  velvet,  plush  or 
moire  unless  Hudson  Bay  seal,  mus- 
quash, squirrel  or  some  short-haired 
pelt  were  preferred.  But  if  anything 
save  fur  is  used  the  edges  of  the  collar 
must  be  weighted  with  leads.  Other- 
wise they  will  roll  up  and  the  neck  fin- 
ishing promptly  lose  its  shape  and 
style. 


Another  Way  to  Put  It 
"After  all,"  said  the  morallut;  "tb» 
almighty  dollar  Is  man's  greateit  ene- 
my.   If— 

"If  that's  so,"  Interrupted  old  Rox- 
iey,  "I  guess  that  young  wife  of  mine 
merely  loves  me  for  the  encfiiee  I'vt 
made.*'- -Philadelphia  Ledger 


Discrimination. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  that  youiig  maia 
that  late  hours  were  bad  for  one?" 
asked  the  father  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Well,  father,"  replied  the  wise 
daughter,  "late  hours  may  be  bad  for 
one,  but  they're  all  right  for  two.'*— 
Yonkrt's  Statesman. 

A  Facetious  Convict. 

"This  confinement,"  said  the  long 
faced  prison  visitor,  "must  distress  yon 
greatly." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  facetious  convict; 
"I  find  the  prison  bars  grating." 

"Ah,  life  to  you  is  a  failure!" 

"Yes;  it's  nothing  but  a  cell." 


The  Retort  Vicious. 

The  Ex-Hero— Ah,  my  boy,  when  1 
played  Hamlet  the  audience  took  flf 
teen  minutes  to  leave  the  house. 

The  Vicious  Ex-Comedlan  (coldly)— 
^'ns  he  lame?~London  Answers. 
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To  readers  of  Blooded  Stock 
I'armer  who  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  me  at  once  I  will 
give  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder 

I'or  the  toilet  it  is  excelltnt — for 
shaving  it  has  no  superior — samples 
free — ask  for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  you,  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at 
once, 

I   am,   very   truly   yours, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y 

The  Crcola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S    F  New  Market,  N.  J. 


Another  Way'^d  Put  ft. 

"After  all,"  said  the  moralist,  'the 
nlm.^ghty  dollar  Is  man's  greatest  ene- 
my.   It"— 

"If  that's  so,"  interrupted  old  Rox- 
ley,  "I  guess  that  young  wife  of  mine 
merely  loves  me  for  the  enemies  I'v« 
made."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Discrimination. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  that  young  man 
that  late  hours  were  bad  for  one?" 
Qsked  the  father  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Well,  father,"  replied  the  wis* 
daughter,  "late  hours  may  be  bad  for 
one.  but  they're  all  right  for  two.**— 
fonkere  Statesman. 

Habits  .if  Game  Birds. 
1  was  riding  along  the  shore  of 
Great  Bear  lake.  In  Utah,  one  after- 
noon and,  coming  suddenly  over  a  rise 
of  ground,  surprised  a  grebe  In  tlie 
edge  of  ibe  tules.  She  swam  into  the 
lake,  turning  and  calling  repeatedly. 
Then  two  little  grebes  appeared,  and. 
swimming  low,  with  only  their  heads 
and  beaks  visible,  hurried  after  their 
mother.  As  they  overtook  her,  each 
one  reached  out,  and.  catching  the 
feathers  of  her  back  In  their  beaks, 
they  drew  themselves  alongside  and 
quickly  huddled  under  her  wing,  com- 
pletely hidden.  Had  1  not  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  act  1  should  never  have 
suspected  her  of  carrying  two  little 
"stowaways"  as  she  hurried  off.— J. 
A  Id  en  Loring  In  Outing. 
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lThi«  matter  must  not  be  reprinted  with- 
out special  permission.] 


No  animal  recovers  so  slowly  from 
low  condition  nor  is  so  apt  not  to  re- 
cover at  all  as  sheep. 


Prime  fat  lambs  cannot  be  produced 
by  alternate  grass  and  grain.  Tbey 
must  be  pushed  to  lay  on  fat  from 
start  to  finish. 


It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  see  that 
the  spray  tank  is  well  drained  before 
the  freezing  weather  comes  on,  and  the 
cylinders  of  the  engine,  too,  if  it  is  a 
water  cooled  machine. 


It  is  absolutely  essential  that  sheep 
be  providtMl  with  the  very  best  of 
drinking  water.  A  sheep  does  not  like 
filthy  water,  and  It  will  suffer  thirst 
a  great  while  before  drinking  it 


It  can  he  taken  as  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  fall  is  at  hand  when  of  an  evening 
the  houseflios  take  to  roosting  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  kitchen  screen  door 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  escaping 
from  within  the  house. 


Experiments  whicli  have  been  made 
show  that  if  a  heavy  residual  oil  Is 
mixed  in  with  the  ingredients  usually 
used  in  the  making  of  cement  It  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cement  and  greatly  in- 
creases Its  power  to  withstand  damp- 
ness. 


Some  crop  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Italian  government  go  to  show 
that  the  application  of  iron  sulphate 
to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  160  pounds 
per  acre  tends  to  make  crops  produced 
more  vigorous  and  therefore  less  sub- 
ject to  rust  damage. 


Down  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  there  has 
been  a  pest  of  blackbirds,  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  roosting  In  the 
shade  trees  in  the  residence  section  of 
the  city  and  making  a  thunderous 
racket.  An  attempt  was  made  to  scare 
the  birds  away  l\v  firing  roman  candles 
Into  their  roosting  places  at  night,  but 
this  produced  little  result. 


THE   FLAG   AFLOAT. 

Intricat«  Etiquette  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  Navy. 
The  etiquette  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
aboard  United  States  naval  ships  is  al- 
most hopelessly  intricate  to  outsiders, 
writes  Kathcrine  E.  Thomas  in  Joe 
Chappie's  News-Letter.  Rigid  ruling 
of  life  aboard  ship  requires  every  of- 
ficer or  man  on  reaching  or  leaving  the 
quarter  deck  formally  to  salute  the 
national  ensign,  which  salute  must  be 
as  formally  returned  by  the  officers  of 
the  watch  't  hand. 

All  oflicers  and  men,  however,  must 
stand  at  attention  whenever  the  "Star 
Spangled  Hanner"  is  played  unless  en- 
gaged at  the  time  In  some  duty  that  ab- 
solutely prohibits  their  doing  so.  This 
respect  must  he  paid  to  the  national  air 
of  any  country  when  an  ofliclal  repre- 
sentative of  that  country  is  aboard 
ship.  Nor  does  the  courtesy  cease  at 
this,  for  at  morning  and  evening  col- 
ors all  pulling  boats  when  passing  near 
a  foreign  man  of  war  must  lie  on  their 
oars,  and  the  coxswain  salutes,  stand- 
ing to  face  the  colors  In  his  salute. 
and  steamers  must  stop  their  engines. 
When  a  foreign  ship  of  war  enters  a 
harbor  or  passes  a  fortification  it  is 
customary  to  hoist  at  the  main  the  flag 
of  the  country  whose  waters  It  visits 
and  to  salute  it,  and  the  nearest  fort 
or  battery  returns  the  salute.  When  a 
foreign  warship  Is  In  United  States 
waters  and  fires  such  a  salute  It  Is 
returned  exclusively  by  the  nearest  bat 
tery,  the  United  States  ships  remain 
ing  silent. 

Under  no  circumstances  Is  a  salute 
permitted  from  a  United  States  vessel 
In  honor  of  any  nation  or  any  official 
of  a  nation  not  formally  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
and  no  ship  of  the  navy  Is  permitted 
to  lower  her  sails  or  dip  her  ensign 
unless  to  return  a  courtesy.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  passing  or  being 
passed  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war  at 
close  range  all  officers  and  men  on 
deck  are  required  to  salute  the  foreign 
flags  and  the  sentries  to  present  arms 
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Evident. 

'This  car,"  said  the  demonstrator, 
'is  almost  human.  Perhaps  you  haT%, 
noticed"— 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Binks  dryly.  "It 
reminds  me  of  several  men  I  know- 
been  smoking  ever  since  we  left  the 
garage,  and  the  last  hill  we  climbed 
It  puffed  like  a  porpoise.  Haven't  you 
something  that  is  less  human  and  more 
generally  satisfactory?"  —  Harper'9 
Weekly. 


Why  She  Thought  So. 

"Mamma."  said  the  little  girl,  "sistet 
doesn't  tell  the  truth." 

"Why,  .Tenuie,"  said  the  mother, 
'•you  mustn't  say  such  things." 

"Well,  last  night  I  heard  her  say, 
'Charlie,  if  you  do  that  again  I'll  call 
mamma.'  And  he  did  it  twice  mort 
and  she  didn't  call."~Ladies'  Ilomf 
Journal 


SWEET  REVENGE. 


Mark  Twain  Proved  That  His  Old  Time 
Chum  Was  a  Liar. 
When  the  great  man  "arrives"  the 
associates  of  his  boyhood  days  who 
used  to  laugh  at  the  Idea  of  his  ever 
"amounting  to  anything"  retire  unob- 
trusively to  the  background.  But 
when  the  opportunity  arises  to  make 
an  example  of  some  such  skeptical  old 
friend  surely  no  one  could  rise  to  the 
ooccasion  more  efl'ectlveJy  than  did 
Mark  Twain  on  the  occasion  descril>- 
ed  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  In  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

He  came  to  Keokuk  to  visit  and  was 
ofl'ered  $5  a  week  and  board  to  remain, 
lie  accepted.  In  the  same  building 
was  a  l)ook  store  in  which  a  young 
man  named  Edward  Brownell  clerked 
He  and  Sam  Clemens  became  great 
chums. 

Sam  read  at  odd  moments,  at  night, 
in  bed,  voluminously— until  very  late 
sometimes.  One  night  Ed  Brownell, 
ua.ssing  ufistairs  to  his  room  on  the 
fourth  floor,  poked  bis  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Sam?"  be 
asked. 

"Oh.  nothing  much— a  so  called  fan- 
ny book.  One  of  these  days  I'll  write 
a  funnier  book  than  that  myself." 

Brownell  laughed. 

"No,  you  won't,  Sam,"  he  said.  ''You 
are  too  lazy  ever  to  write  a  book." 

A  good  many  years  later,  when  the 
name  Mark  Twain  had  begun  to  stand 
for  American  humor,  the  owner  of  It 
gave  his  "Sandwich  Islands"  lecture 
in  Keokuk.  Speaking  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  Islanders,  he  said: 

"The  king  Is.  I  believe,  the  greatest 
liar  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except 
one,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  locate  that 
one  right  here  In  the  city  of  Keokuk 
in  the  person  of  Ed  BrownelL** 


ROMANCES   OF   PORCELAIN. 

The  Climax  to  Palissy's  Sixteen  Yean 
of  Misery. 

The  maker  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
has  decidedly  the  most  exciting  and 
romantic  trade  In  the  world. 

The  great  factories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  were  founded  by  Bernard  Pal- 
issy.  This  man  Invented  white  enamel, 
but  it  took  him  sixteen  years  to  make 
the  Invention— sixteen  years  of  hun- 
ger, misery  and  persecution,  which  cul- 
minated In  the  episode,  used  In  H.  A. 
Jones'  play  of  "The  Middleman,*' 
wherein  Pallssy  maintained  his  furnace 
fire  by  burning  ail  the  furniture  In  his 
house  and  finally  opened  the  furnace 
door  to  find  within  the  glaze  which  be 
had  sought  throughout  the  best  years 
of  his  life. 

Bottgher  Invented  hard  porcelain. 
He  was  an  alchemist,  and  one  day. 
chancing  to  discover  that  his  powdered 
wig  was  unusually  heavy,  he  Inquired 
the  cause  and  found  that  the  weight 
was  due  to  the  kaolin  with  which  the 
wig  was  powdered.    '  \'     -m    '  . 
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OVER  AJ^ECIPICE. 

Nerve  Racking  Experience  of  a 
Hunter  In  the  Tyrol. 

BETWEEN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


Perils  the  Daring  Adventurer  Braved 
to  Rob  a  Golden  Eagle's  Nest  of  Its 
Young  and  the  Anxious  Hours  He 
Spent  Dangling  In  Terror  In  Mid  Air. 

An  Englishman  who  was  spending 
his  vacation  in  the  Tyrol  learned  that  a 
pair  of  golden  eagles  were  ravaging  the 
valleys  of  poultry  and  small  game  and 
found  that  they  had  their  aerie  on  a 
certain  mountainside.  Being  of  an  ad- 
venturous disposition  he  obtained  the 
services  of  several  woodcutters  and 
started  out  before  da  .vn  determined  to 
capture  the  young  eagle  that  was  be- 
lieved to  be  In  the  nest 

When  the  party  ascended  the  moun- 
tain and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
perpendicular  cliff  they  could  see  a 
ledge  about  100  feet  below  them.  One 
of  the  party  remained  at  the  top  while 
the  others  lowered  themselves  to  the 
ledge  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Here  they  fastened  a  fifty  fathom 
half  inch  rope  to  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
fixed  a  block  of  wood  against  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  for  the  rope  to  run  over,  fas- 
tened an  iron  book  in  the  crevice  of  the 
rocks  and  prepared  to  lower  the  Eng- 
lishman to  the  aerie,  which  they  could 
now  see  far  below. 

A  stout  leather  belt  was  fastened 
round  his  waist,  with  an  iron  ring  in 
front,  through  which  the  rope  passed. 
To  the  end  of  the  rope  a  strong  piece 
of  wood  was  knotted,  and  the  English- 
man seated  himself  astride  it 

With  a  rifle  on  his  back,  a  revolver 
In  bis  pocket,  a  big  knife  In  his  belt 
and  a  long  pole  In  his  hands  he  was 
ready  to  start  Five  men  took  hold  of 
the  rope,  while  two  others  lay  flat  upon 
the  rocks,  rifles  in  hand,  looking  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  If  the  old  birds 
should  attack  the  Intruder  his  life 
would  probably  depend  ui;)on  those  two 
rifles. 

The  descent  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
otes.  Then  the  Englishman  found  him- 
self opposite  the  eagles'  ledge.  He 
jerked  the  signal  line.  He  was  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ledge,  but  with 
the  hooked  end  of  his  long  pole  he 
was  able  to  draw  himself  in  and  pres- 
ently was  gazing  cautiously  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  which,  to  his  sur- 
prise, contained  not  one  eaglet,  but 
two. 

One  of  them,  not  without  a  lively 
struggle,  he  put  Into  the  canvas  bag  he 
had  brought  for  the  purpose.  The 
other  he  Anally  managed  to  secure  by 
running  a  noose  over  its  feet.  He  tied 
the  bag  to  the  signal  cord,  arranged 
himself  upon  his  wooden  seat,  took  the 
second  bird  In  his  left  hand  and  gave 


the  signal.  The  men  on  the  ledge 
above,  contrary  to  instructions,  gave  a 
vigorous  pull  that  wrenched  the  pole 
from  his  hands  and  sent  him  away 
from  the  cliff  at  a  frightful  pace.  The 
return  swing  was  likely  to  dash  him 
against  the  rock  with  deadly  force. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  and 
the  Englishman  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  do  It  He  tilted  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  backward  and  his  legs  for- 
ward and  struck  the  rock  with  his  feet 
with  no  worse  result  than  a  paralyzed 
feeling  in  his  legs  and  a  twitching  sen- 
sation In  his  back  and  loins. 

Just  then  a  dark  object  flashed  by 
him.  It  passed  in  such  close  prox- 
imity that  the  man  felt  the  rush  of  air 
produced  by  its  flight  At  first  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  falling  stone,  but  pres- 
ently he  perceived  that  instead  of  being 
drawn  upward  he  was  quite  stationary. 

One  hour  passed,  then  two.  and  still 
he  hung  motionless  at  the  end  of  the 
rop.  He  could  of  course  form  no  idea 
of  what  had  happened.  The  strange 
situation  finally  got  upon  his  nerves. 
He  Imagined  that  he  had  been  aban- 
doned and  must  swing  there  till  he  lost 
his  hold  and  fell  to  his  death  or  until 
the  parent  eagles  should  return  and 
pluck  out  his  eyes.  To  add  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, a  sharp  thunderstorm  came 
on  that  wet  him  to  the  skin  and  nearly 
blinded  him  with  lightning. 

At  last  when  he  had  hung  thus  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  for  more  than 
three  hours,  he  felt  a  tug  upon  the 
rope  and  in  fifteen  minutes  was  at  the 
top  with  his  two  prizes. 

Then  he  found  that  the  falling  ob 
Ject  was  the  block  on  which  the  rope 
had  run.  It  had  had  to  t>e  replaced, 
lest  the  rope  should  be  cut  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  the  long  delay 
had  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  the  one  man  at  the  top  down 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  cut  a 
small  tree  and  make  a  second  block. 


Buying  Tea  In  Shanghai. 
An  American  tourist,  in  pricing  tea 
In  a  Chinese  store  In  Shanghai,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  could  pur- 
chase five  pounds  of  a  certain  kind  of 
tea  for  $2.  but  that  If  be  t)ought  ten 
pounds  the  price  would  be  $5.  The 
American  argued  with  the  Chinaman 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  ridicu- 
lous, but  the  proprietor  of  the  store  in- 
sisted that  logic  was  on  his  side.  "More 
buy,  more  rich.  More  rich,  more  can 
pay,'*  he  explained. 


Drawing  the  Line. 

"From  this  point"  said  the  man  In 
the  front  seat  of  the  automobile,  bring, 
ing  the  machine  to  a  stop,  "you  get  a 
good  view  of  Pittsburgh  proper." 

"I'm  sure,"  spoke  up  the  prim  matron 
In  the  back  seat,  "that's  the  only  part 
of  Pittsburgh  we  wish  to  seel"--Chl- 
cago  Tribune. 


It  %i  not  enough  to  run.    One  must 
Itart  in  time.— B'rench  Proverb. 


SELECT  GULLINGS 


A  Medical  Mystery. 

A  strange  infinuit.v  is  prevalent  in 
the  Swiss  village  of  Tenna.  in  the  can- 
ton of  Orisons,  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenna 
are  what  is  locally  known  as  "bluter"— 
that  Is.  "men  who  bleed."  What  with 
ordinary  persons  is  a  tiuy  scratch  or 
the  prick  of  a  needle  and  as  such  goes 
unnoticed  is  for  them  a  source  of  seri- 
ous danger.  They  immediately  suffer 
a  hemorrhage,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  bleeding,  it  is  said 
that  the  disease  is  hereditary.  No 
means  has  yet  been  discovered  to  com- 
bat the  affliction,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  a  number  of  French  doctors 
have  begun  seriously  to  examine  the 
malady.  They  have  established  one 
very  curious  fact— that  it  is  only  men 
who  are  liable  to  this  strange  attack 
of  hemorrhage.  A  mother  communi- 
cates It  to  her  sons,  but  never  to  her 
daughters.  Up  to  the  present  no  ex- 
planation has  been  found,  and  the 
"bluter"  remains  a  medical  mystery.— 
Westminster  Gazette. 


Rodin  and  His  Watchdogs. 

The  Jealousy  with  which  M.  Rodio, 
the  famous  French  sculptor,  protects 
himself  from  the  society  of  his  admir- 
ers is  the  subject  of  a  story  which  Is 
going  the  rounds  in  Paris.  A  visitor 
appeared  the  other  day  at  his  door. 

"You  can't  pass,"  said  the  concierge. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  M.  Rodin  says  that  no  one 
is  to  pa.ss  " 

"But  I  am  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction." 

The  concierge  stopped  to  think. 

"Very  well."  she  said  after  reflection: 
•'you  can  go  up.  But  you'd  l)etter  look 
out  for  the  dogs.  They  generally  bite 
strangers,  and  they  are  only  chained 
up  on  the  days  on  which  M.  Rodin 
wishes  to  receive  callers." 

The  minister  withdrew  and  sent  a 
messenger  announcing  his  desire  to 
call  and  begging  that  an  appointment 
might  be  given  him  for  some  day  on 
which  the  dogs  would  be  confined  to 
their  kennel. 


Money  Value  of  an  Education. 
What  Is  the  money  value  of  an  edn 
cation?  The  average  reduced  to  in- 
dividual cases  would  he  something 
like  this:  Two  boys,  aged  fourteen, 
are  l)oth  intereste<l  In  mechanics.  One 
goes  Into  the  shops,  the  other  into  a 
technical  school.  The  boy  in  the  shops 
starts  at  $4  a  week,  and  by  the  lime 
he  is  eighteen  he  is  getting  $7.  At 
that  age  the  other  boy  is  leaving  school 
and  starting  work  at  $10  a  week.  At 
twenty  the  shop  trained  young  fellow 
is  getting  $9.50  and  the  technical  grad- 
uate $1.'>:  at  twenty-two  the  former's 
weekly  wage  is  $11.50  and  tlie  letter's 
$20.   and   by   the  time  they  are  both 
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THE    FARM    LAWYER. 


The  landlord  wlio  furnishes 
supplies  vo  enable  a  tenant  to 
make  a  crop  is  entitled  to  a  lien 
for  the  price  for  the  supplies, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  tenant  could  or  could  not 
have  had  the  crop  without  them. 
— Feruinan  versus  Nowlin,  120  S. 
W.  379. 

A  landlord  is  not  liable  for  a 
nuisance  created  on  the  prem- 
ises by  the  tenant  during  the 
tenancy  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord.  —  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  versus  Shiel 
(Ind.),  88  N.  E.  957. 

A  written  contract  has  no 
binding  force  until  it  is  either 
signed  by  all  the  parties  or  sign- 
ed by  one  of  the  parties  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  others.— McCauley 
versus  Schatzley  (Ind.),  88  N.  E. 
972. 

A  husband  thay,  except  against 
his  creditors,  make  a  valid  gift 
of  his  property  to  his  wife.— Cor- 
bett  versus  Sloan,  Wash.  99  Pac. 
1025. 

Every  contract  made  for  or 
about  any  matter  or  thing  which 
iB  prohibited  and  made  unlaw- 
ful by  statute  is  void. 
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PHEASANT   NURSERIES. 

Tho»«  In  Fr«nch  Forest  Equal  Institil* 
tions  For  Human  Beings. 

To  Louis  XIV.  France  is  said  to  be 
indebted  for  the  Importation  of  its 
pheasants,  writes  Lillie  Hamilton 
French  in  the  Century.  On  that  side 
of  the  forest  Compiegne  nearest  to 
Compiegne  itself  is  a  faisanderie  cov- 
ering many  hundreds  of  acres  in  which 
the  breeding  of  these  birds,  begun  un- 
der his  protection  and  further  encour- 
aged by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe, 
Is  now  carried  on  by  a  private  person, 
who  rents  tiis  right  to  do  so  from  the 
state. 

I  have  never  seen  a  place  so  shut  in 
and  protected  by  wire  fences  and  lock- 
ed gates,  stone  walls  and  more  gates, 
special  guards  in  special  houses,  police 
dogs,  guns  and  traps.  There  is  even 
a  thick  kind  of  double  mattress  made 
to  cover  the  guards,  who  in  winter 
must  sleep  out  of  doors  in  watching 
for  poachers.  1  have  never  seen  insti- 
tutions for  human  beings  better  plan- 
ned in  the  way  of  nurseries  and  at- 
tendants, hygienic  laws  and  systems  •< 
feeding. 

The  pheasants  when  finally  shot  must 
have  a  wonderful  flavor,  and  in  a  sin- 
gle day  as  many  as  a  thousand  are  of- 
ten shot  within  those  walls,  each  one 
of  the  thousand  having  cost  its  ownei 
the  sum  of  40  francs  to  raise. 
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BRAVERY   AS  A  GIFT. 


In  a  rec«nt  circular  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station  emphasizes  the 
need  of  dairymen  using  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  The  circular  states  that 
by  it  the  greatest  service  has  been 
rendered  In  making  available  to  the 
dairy  fariner  a  means  whereby  he 
can  study  the  Individual  perform- 
ance of  his  herd  and  thus  weed  out 
the  Inferior  stock.  The  cow  shown 
Is  Imported  Hayes  Rosle  of  the 
station  farm.  This  cow  produced 
835  pounds  of  butter  In  a  year.  She 
Is  a  Holsteln. 


such  milk  producing  ingredients  as 
would  be  necessary  to  give  her  were 
she  giving  a  heavy  flow  of  milk. 

If  there  l>e  any  reason  why  a  cow 
should  not  be  given  a  full  ration  of 
milk  producing  feeds  it  may  be  a 
short  time  before  freshening,  as  a  cow 
heavily  fed  is  somewhat  more  apt  to 
become  afflicted  with  milk  fever  than 
one  which  has  been  fed  sparingly. 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  few  months  of  prog- 
nancy  the  large,  fast  developing  calf 
demands  a  great  deal  of  its  mother's 
strength  and  vitality.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  mother  must  be  given 
extra  care  and  attention  instead  of 
being  turned  out  to  a  straw  stack,  as 
has  often  been  the  case. 


HYMN    MOVES   "UNCLE   JOE." 


Joins  In  Chorus  of  "Beulah  Land'* 
When  He  Meets  Its  Author. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  while  on  a  visit  to 
Representative  George  D.  McCreary  at 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  met  Edgar  Page,  the 
author  of  the  famous  hymn  "Benin h 
Land." 

Several  friends  of  the  aged  author 
were  present  when  the  two  met.  An 
Mr.  Cannon  shook  his  hand  some  one 
started  to  sing  the  hymn.  Uncle  Joe 
Joined  heartily  in  the  chorus,  in  which 
all  joined.  No  company  of  cnmp  meet- 
ing Methodists  ever  sang  the  hymn 
with  greater  gusto.  Above  all  the 
voices  could  be  heard  the  ex-speaker's 
baritone,  "Oh,  Beulah  land,"  and  a  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye  as  he  reached  the 
lines: 

I  look  away  across  the  sea. 

Where  mansions  are  prepared  for  me. 

When  the  singing  was  finished  Uncle 
Joe  told  Mr.  Page  that  his  hymn  had 
done  more  good  than  "all  the  muck- 
raking  magazines   multiplied   a   tbou 
sand  times. '^ 

Stuffed  Ham. 
Select  a  freshly  cured  ham  and  have 
bone  removed.  F^ill  cavity  with  stuffing 
made  of  breadcrumbs,  tie  up  securely 
and  inclose  ham  in  a  paste  of  flour  and 
water  to  keep  juice  from  escaping.  Tie 
m  a  pudding  bag  or  cloth,  have  ready  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  and  let  ham  boil 
slowly  about  two  hours.  When  boiled 
■ufflciently  remove  the  crust,  pare  skin 
off  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
shape  of  the  ham,  put  it  in  a  roasting 
pan,  sprinkle  with  breadcrumbs  and 
pet  in  a  moderate  oven  U)  roast. 
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Btdeiiins  Do  Not  Look  Upon  Coward- 
ice as  a  Disgrace. 

The  idea  that  nothing  is  so  disgrace- 
ful  as  cowardice  is  one  that  is  not  held 
by  all  races.  Among  the  Bedouins  a 
sheik  may  be  the  leader  of  his  tribe 
only  in  peace.  When  there  is  war  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  relinquish  his 
leadership  to  the  fighting  sheik. 

"I  have  not  the  gift  of  courage,"  once 
said  an  Arab  chief  to  an  Englishman, 
apologizing  for  not  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  that  he  had  sent  to 
attack  another  tribe. 

The  Englishman  learned  that  these 
nomads  esteem  personal  bravery  as  a 
gift,  for  the  want  of  which  a  man  is 
no  more  to  be  censured  than  he  is  to 
be  blamed  for  not  being  handsome. 

A  Bengali  says,  without  the  least 
sense  of  shame,  "I  am  timfd."  Yet  he 
will  meet  death,  even  when  It  ap- 
proaches in  the  form  of  the  hangman. 
•.7ith  the  composure  of  a  martyr. 

The  following  instances  illustrate 
strikingly  this  double  nature  of  the 
Bengali. 

A  native  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  killing  his  wife.  On  the  morning 
of  the  execution  the  oflBcer  who  was 
superintending  the  hanging  entered 
the  condemned  man's  cell.  Instead  of 
finding  him  crouching  in  terror  he  was 
mrprised  to  be  greeted  with  a  low  bow 
and  a  request. 

The  man  wished  for  some  sweet- 
meats with  which  to  refresh  himself 
•n  his  way  to  the  gallows.  They  were 
ordered,  and  on  their  arrival  the  pro- 
fession set  out. 

The  doomed  man  ate  the  sweetmeats 
with  a  relish  as  he  calmly  walked 
along  the  way  of  death.  When  the 
gallows  was  reached  the  crowd  which 
had  followed  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  man  waited  a  few  sec- 
onds to  finish  the  last  morsel,  then 
mounted  the  gallows  with  composure 
and  was  swung  off. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  man 
would  have  be<n  panic  stricken  at  the 
rush  of  some  wild  rumor.  His  timid- 
ity was  natural,  but  his  religion  and 
discipline  had  trained  him  to  accept 
with  calmness  the  inevitable.— Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Scallop  Stew. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  one-half  pint 
scallops  that  have  been  cut  In  halves 
and  let  parboil  at  least  five  minutes. 
Drain  well,  then  ndd  to  one  pint  of 
scalding  milk;  cook  for  five  minutes, 
then  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  plenty  of  good  butter.  Serve 
Immediately. 

Horseradish  Relish. 
One  and  one-half  cupfuls  grated 
horseradish,  one  cupful  sugar,  one 
quart  chopped  cooked  beets,  one  table- 
spoooful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  black 
pepper.  Cover  with  vinegar,  keep  tight- 
ly corked.  Needs  no  cooking  and  can 
Ua  mf*f\(*  at  any  sensoii  of  the  year. 
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Mr.    Hogan— Where   did    (Ji   ^et   th'   black 
eye?    Oi'ni  ju;,t  afthcr  bein'  initiated. 

Mr.    Kelly — into  pluvat   society? 
Mr.        Hogan — Into  th"  society  av  nie  moth- 
er-in-law 

Census  Taker — How  old  are  you? 

Old  Woman — Well,  just  count  for  yerself. 
My  mother  was  Ixtrn  the  ytar  the  rats  ate 
old  Mrs.  Jeffrey's  chickens,  an'  a  tine  flock  of 
chickens  they  were.  She.  my  mother.  wa> 
married  the  year  after  her  father  died,  an' 
then  I  was  horn  two  years  after  my  sister 
Betty. 
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VALUE   Of   A   PASSPORT. 

The  Odd  Experience  of  a  Stranded 
Tourist  In  Paris. 

••Until  yon  go  broke  In  a  foreign 
country  you  never  can  realize  Just 
what  a  useful  thing  a  passport  Is." 
said  the  returned  traveler.  "It  not 
only  enables  you  to  get  Into  a  country; 
It  also  helps  you  to  get  out,  sometimes 
In  a  most  unexpected  way.*  Every- 
body abroad  thinks  well  of  a  pass- 
port, but  nobody  sets  quite  so  high  a 
value  on  it  as  a  pawnbroker. 

"Owing  to  a  delayed  remittance  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  those  men 
In  Paris.  The  article  I  offered  for  se- 
curity was  worth  many  times  the  loan 
requested,  but  he  refused  an  advance 
on  account  of  un  itisfactory  refer- 
ences. My  temporary  address  in  Paris 
and  my  permanent  address  in  Wash- 
ington were  not  sufficient  guarantee  of 
my  honesty. 

"Just  as  the  case  assumed  a  desper- 
ate complexion  the  broker  suggested 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  'Have  you  a  passport?'  he  asked. 

"I  had,  at  the  hotel. 

"•Fetch  it,'  he  said.  'If  that  looks 
all  right,  I'll  let  you  have  the  money.' 

"Up  to  that  time  my  passport  had 
been  a  useless  piece  of  luggage;  then  I 
blessed  the  foresight  that  had  bidden 
me  secure  It"— Washington  Star. 


His  Conquest. 
He  was  a  slmon  pure,  edition  de 
luxe  lady  killer.  The  girl  In  the  seat 
opposite  him  was  easy  to  look  at. 
Further,  she  looked  demure  and  shy 
and  Impressionable.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  had  things  ^olng  right— he 
thought  He  had  raised  the  window 
for  her  and  readjusted  the  blind;  he 
bad  fished  her  bag  from  under  the 
seat,  where  the  porter  had  shoved  It; 
he  had  placed  her  pillow  In  a  better 
position  for  her;  he  had  handed  her  a 
magazine;  he  had  looked  after  her 
comfort  in  every  way  he  possibly 
could,  and  she  had  been  very  sweet 
about  It  besides.  He  thought  he  was 
coming  along  splendidly.  She  started 
to  get  off  the  train  before  he  expected 
her  to  leave,  but  h©  carried  her  lug- 
gage to  the  platform  for  her.  Then 
she  turned  and  handed  him  a  nickel 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  the  remark, 
*'l  think  It  Is  so  nice  of  the  railway 
company  to  furnish  an  assistant  por- 
ter."—Argonaut 


How  the  Katydid  Sings. 
Everybody  Is  familiar  with  the  rasp- 
ing notes  known  as  the  katydid's 
"song."  It  1??  the  male  only  that  is  ca- 
pable of  emitting  the  well  known 
sounds,  and  he  docs  It  In  a  niost  pe- 
cullnr  mnnner.  His  "vocal  organs"  are 
at  the  base  of  his  wings  and  consist  '^ 


brane.  It  is  the  rubbing  of  these  two 
membranous  plates  together  which  pro- 
duces the  "song."  If  your  shoulder 
blades  were  so  loosely  put  tofi^ether 
that  one  could  be  slipped  under  the 
other  and  the  underside  of  one  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  other  were  so 
rough  that  the  operation  of  slipping 
them  past  each  other  would  cause  a 
rasping  sound  you  could  Imitate  the 
katydid's  musical  efforts  rary  nicely. 


Setting   Her  Right. 

A  newly  married  woman  made  a  pie 
for  dinner.  "I  am  afraid,"  the  bride 
said,  "that  I  left  something  out  and 
that  It's  not  very  good." 

The  husband  tried  It  and  said: 
"There  Is  nothing  you  could  leave  out 
that  would  make  a  pie  taste  like  that. 
It's  something  you've  put  in."— Argo- 
naut 


Matthew  Arnold. 
•'Matthew  Arnold  had  a  curious  way 
of   telling    little   stories    against   him- 
self  writes   Sir   H.   W.   Lucy   in  the 
Cornhlll. 
"Talking  about  Mrs.  Arnold,  he  eaW: 
"  'Ah,    you   should    know   my    wife! 
She  has  all  my  charm  of  manner  aoA 
aone  of  my  conceit.'  " 


Badly  Smitten. 

"I  wish  there  we*^  ten  dayi  Id  IL* 
week,"  sighed  Gladys. 

"Why?"  asked  Grace. 

"Jack  could  call  ofteoer  then."— Lon- 
don Answers 


When  oar  hatred  is  too  bitter  It 
places  us  below  those  whom  we  hate.* 
La  Bocbefoucauld. 


Evident. 

"This  car,"   said   the  demonstrator^ 
"is  almost  human.     Perhaps  you  hart, 
noticed"— 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Blnks  dryly.  "It 
reminds  me  of  several  men  I  know- 
been  smoking  ever  since  we  left  the 
garage,  and  the  last  hill  we  climbed 
It  puffed  like  a  porpoise.  Haven't  you 
somothing  that  Is  less  human  and  more 
generally  satisfactory?"  —  Harper's 
Weekly. 


Why  She  Thought  So. 

"Mamma."  said  the  little  girl,  "slstef 
doesn't  tell  the  truth." 

"Why.  Jonnlo,"  said  the  mother, 
"you  mustn't  say  such  things." 

"Well,  last  night  I  heard  her  say, 
•Charlie,  if  you  do  that  again  I'll  call 
mamma.'  And  he  did  it  twice  mort 
and  she  didn't  call."— Ladles'  Horof 
Journal. 

The  Difference. 
When  he  knows  the  fish  are  bitlr.g 

He  can  dig  an  acre  lot; 
When  he's  asked  to  spade  the  garden. 
My,  ob,  my,  but  it  la  hot! 

— Youth'a  Coapanle» 


BOARDING  HOUSE  REPARTEE. 

How  the  Suffragette  Got  Back  at  the 
Newspaper   Man. 

THE  personnel  of  the  summer 
boarding  house  was  complete, 
and  the  cast  included  all  types  of 
what  Jonas,  the  hired  man,  most  dis- 
respectfully termed  "the  animals." 
There  were  the  fat  man  who  snored, 
the  rich  widow  <»ver  making  eyes  at 
the  druggist,  who  sat  next  her  at  table 
and  had  been  seen  holding  her  hand  a 
bit  too  long  as  they  said  good  night; 
the  cynical  newspaper  man  who  at- 
tended strictly  to  his  own  affairs  and 
the  typical  suffragette  who  saw  no 
good  in  the  sterner  sex.  The  last 
named  sipped  her  tea  and  continued  a 
tirade  on  the  faults  of  men. 

"And,  besides,  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  pry  Into  other  people's  affairs. 
No  secret  is  safe  If  a  man  Is  around 
for  he  will  always  try  to  find  it  out. 
There  are  no  exceptions,"  she  conclud- 
ed, with  a  defiant  look. around  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  challenge  was  too  much  for  the 
C.  N.  M..  who  prided  himself  on  at- 
tending strictly  to  his  own  affairs. 
Waiving  the  ethics  of  the  social  code 
and  thinking  that  a  full  week  of  pass- 
ing the  butter,  salt.  etc..  would  war 
rant  him  in  addressing  the  young  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, he  took  up  the  gantlet  thrown 
down  by  her  and  said: 

"I've  been  here  a  week,  and  1  don't 
think  you  have  noticed  me  trying  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  others,  have 
you?" 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  ls"-the 
young  woman's  nose  was  elevated  at 
an  almost  improper  angle— "the  fact  Is 
I  hadn't  noticed  you  were  here." 

The  butter  complacently  ran  down 
and  spread  itself  out  over  the  plate, 
two  flies  drowned  Ignominiously  in  the 
iced  tea,  and,  the  air  having  become 
oppressively  warm,  the  newspaper 
man  went  out  into  the  evening  air, 
where  he  could  be  alone.— Kansas  City 
Jonmal. 


No  Hearsay  Evidence. 

A  rural  magistrate,  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witness.  Interrupted 
him,  saying: 

"You  said  that  you  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  premises.  What 
did  you  find?" 

"Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,"  re- 
plied the  witness.  "  'A  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  boxes,'  as  Shakespeare 
gays." 

"Never  mind  what  Shakespeare  said 
about  it,"  said  the  magistrate.  "He 
will  be  summoned  to  testify  for  hlm- 
lelf  if  he  knows  anything  about  the 
jase."- London  Tit-D)t8. 
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The  answer  of  the  international 
Harvester  Company  to  the  bill  filed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  was  filed  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  St. 
Paul   today. 

The  answer  denies  specifically  all 
charges  of  restraint  of  trade,  monop- 
oly, and  unfair  business  practices.  It 
alleges  that  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Company  in  1902,  the  harvester 
business  had  been  conducted  in  a 
wasteful  manner,  detrimental  alike  to 
manufacturers,  retail  dealers  and  con- 
sumers; that  only  the  two  largest 
manufacturers  had  profitable  business, 
while  the  business  of  others  was  de- 
creasing and  becoming  hazardous  and 
unprofitable. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, it  Is  stated,  was  not  an  unlaw- 
ful combination,  but  a  new  company 
formed,  with  ample  capital.  In  order 


to  secure  large  economies  in  the  agri- 
^uitilral  implement  business,  by  pro- 
ducing more  cheaply  the  raw  mater- 
ials, by  enlarging  facilities,  and  cor- 
recting wasteful  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, by  expanding  the  foreign  trade, 
and  by  better  organized  experimental 
and    inspection    departments. 

The  Company's  commercial  power, 
the  answer  states,  has  been  used  not 
only  for  the  benefits  of  its  stockhold- 
ers, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
and  dealers  and  of  its  employes,  and 
the  taking  on  of  new  lines  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  gasoline  engines,  trac- 
tors, auto  wagons,  farm  wagons,  and 
cream  separators,  has  resulted  in  the 
business  as  a  whole  being  conducted 
more  economically,  and  in  fostering 
instead  of  restraining  trade,  it  is  as- 
serted. Any  monopoly  through  pat- 
ents on  binders  and  mowers  expired 
prior  to  1902. 

The  detailed  statement  of  earnings 
and  profits  contained  in  the  answer 
shows  that  during  the  first  eight 
years  the  dividends  paid  averaged 
only  5.92  per  cent  on  the  fully 
paid  capital  stock  and  the  total 
earnings  only  7.15  per  cent,  and  that 
the  main  expansion  of  the  Company's 
business  has  been  gained  in  the  new 
lines  of  implements  and  the  foreign 
trade,  which  has  increased  from  about 
$10,000,000  in  1903  to  over  $42,000,000 
in  1911. 

•It  is  held  that  the  Company  has  ac- 
tive and  increasing  competition,  the 
number  of  competitors  in  binders  be- 
ing eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
over  $100,000,000.  and  in  other  lines 
the  competitors  numbering  from  four- 
teen in  mowers  to  181  in  gasoline  en- 
gines. 

As  to  hinder  twine,  the  answer  as- 
serts that  since  the  Company  was 
formed,  the  wholesale  price  of  sisal 
twine  has  fallen  from  11  to  dVz  cents 
a  pound  and  of  manila  twine  from 
iJ3V^  to  7%  cents  a  pound.  Further 
that  the  Company  has  expended  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce binder  twine  from  American 
grown  flax,  which  if  successful  would 
have  kept  within  the  Ignited  States 
$20,000,000  now  expended  annually  for 
imported    sisal    and    manila   flber.'i. 

The  answer  alleges  the  Company 
spends  in  developing  and  improving 
machines  annually  $.'>00.000.  a 
which  none  of  the  old  companies 
would  have  sustained.  By  prodiirine 
its  own  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  the 
Company  says  it  can  select  materials 
of  the  particular  quality  best  adapted 
to  the  machines.  thus  increasing 
their  strength  without  increasing  the 

rost. 

The  wages  and  conditions  of  its 
#».mpl6yes,  the  answer  says,  have  been 
Improved   by   the  Harvester  Company 
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to  an  extent  impossible  under  trade 
conditions  existing  prior  to  1902; 
wages  have  been  increased  fully  twen- 
ty-seven per  cent.,  profit  sharing  sys- 
tems have  been  established,  sanitary 
and  safety  appliances  installed,  a  lib- 
eral plan  of  workmen's  compensation 
put  into  effect,  with  a  benefit  depart- 
ment providing  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits for  employes  and  a  generous  pen- 
sion  system. 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  Com- 
pany has  given  wide  publicity  to  its 
business,  and  in  1906  invited  a  full 
investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  that  since  1907 
the  bureau  of  corporations  has  been 
given  free  access  to  its  books  and 
records  and  every  facility  for  obtain- 
ing complete  information  as  to  its 
business  policies  and  methods;  that 
since  1907  the  Company  has  filed  with 
the  bureau  of  corporations  its  annual 
reports  covering  all  its  business  op- 
erations and  that  it  welcomes  the  ut- 
most publicity  and  public  supervision, 
and  is  ready,  and  is  desirous,  of  rem- 
edying any  defects  or  mismanagement 
in   its   business. 

The  answer  avers  that,  considering 
the  capital  invested  and  the  hazards 
of  the  business,  the  Company's  earn- 
ings have  been  reasonable  and  much 
smaller  than  the  average  profits  of 
manufacturing  companies;  that  the 
public  and  employes  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  large  economies  and 
increased  efficiency  resulting  from 
the  organization;  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany and  illegal  trusts  and  combina- 
tions; that  the  Company  is  managed 
by  men  whose  fathers  originally  de- 
veloped the  harvester  business,  and 
that  it  was  organized  without  exces- 
sive capitalization. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  during  twenty 
years  before  the  Company's  forma- 
tion, more  than  fifty  competitors  were 
eliminated  from  the  harvester  busi- 
ness, and  that  since  then  there  has 
been  no  such  elimination  of  competi- 
tors but  that  the  Company's  business 
methods  have  secured  fair  treatm<-u: 
to  competitors  and  it  has  tender"  to 
foster  competition  and  not  to  destroy 

it. 

The  answer  insists  that  the  United 
States  government,  having  had  for  ten 
years    full    knowledge    of     the     Com- 
pany's organization  and  methods  and 
tlu'ir  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade 
and  public,  ought  not.  after  thousands 
t  ,    employes    and    others    have    made 
large  investments  in  its  stock,  be  per- 
mitted in   a  court  of  equity   to   urge 
that    the    corporation    is    illegal    and 
should  be  destroyed. 
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SONG   OF   THE   WHALE. 

Th«  Humpback  Is  a  Little  More  Musi- 
cal Than  the  Bowhead. 

Whales  are  rarely  thought  of  as  vo- 
calists, yet  according  to  Miss  A.  D. 
Cameron  In  "The  New  North"  they 
really  have  a  distinctive  song  of  their 
own. 

A  certain  Captain  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  notice  that  whales  sing.  One  Sun- 
day, while  officers  from  three  whaling 
ships  were  "gamming"  over  their  after- 
noon walrus  meat,  Kelly  started  up 
with  "I  hear  a  bowhead!"  There  waa 
much  chaffing  about  "Kelly's  band,'* 
but  Kelly  weighed  anchor  and  went  to 
find  the  band  wagon.  Every  sail  fol- 
lowed his,  with  the  result  that  three 
whales  were  bagged. 

Among  bowheads  this  singsong  is  a 
call  that  the  leader  of  the  school,  as  he 
forces  a  passage  through  Bering  sea, 
makes  in  order  to  notify  those  that  fol- 
low that  the  straits  are  clear  of  ice. 

Walruses  and  seals  and  all  true  mam- 
mals that  have  lungs  and  live  in  the 
water  have  a  bark  that  sounds  strange 
enough  as  it  comes  up  from  hidden 
depths.  Every  lookout  from  the  mast- 
head notices  that  when  one  whale  Is 
struck  the  whole  schoo}  is  "gallied"  or 
stampeded  at  the  very  impact  of  the 
harpoon;  they  have  heard  the  death 
song. 

The  sound  that  the  bowhead  makes 
is  like  the  long  drawn  out  "hoo-hoo-oo- 
oo-ool"  of  the  hoot  owl.  A  whaler  says 
that  the  cry  begins  on  F  and  may  rise 
to  A,  B  or  even  C  before  slipping  back 
to  F  again.  He  assures  us  that  with 
the  humpback  the  tone  is  much  finer 
and  sounds  across  the  water  liUe  the 
note  from  the  E  string  of  a  violin. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS 
BERKSHIRS  AND  CHESTER 
WHITES 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  i)roi)- 
ably  the  best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  have  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds.  206  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
boars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  oClli? 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Dogs. 
F,  P,  HAMILTON,    Cochranvillc.  Pa 
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THE   FLAG   AFLOAT. 


Intricate  Etiquette  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  In  the  Navy. 
The  etiquette  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
aboard  United  States  naval  ships  is  al- 
most hopelessly  intricate  to  outsiders, 
writes  Kathcrine  E.  Thomas  in  Joe 
Chappie's  News-Letter.  Rigid  ruling 
of  life  aboard  ship  requires  every  of- 
ficer or  man  on  reaching  or  leaving  the 
quarter  deck  formally  to  salute  the 
national  ensign,  which  salute  must  be 
as  formally  returned  by  the  officers  of 
the  watch  -^t  hand. 

All  officers  and  men,  however,  must 
stand  at  attention  whenever  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  played  unless  en- 
gaged at  the  time  In  some  duty  that  ab- 
solutely prohibits  their  doing  so.  This 
respect  must  be  paid  to  the  national  air 
of  any  country  when  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  that  country  is  aboard 
ship.  Nor  does  the  courtesy  cease  at 
this,  for  at  morning  and  evening  col- 
ors all  pulling  boats  when  passing  near 
a  foreign  man  of  war  must  lie  on  their 
oars,  and  the  coxswain  salutes,  stand- 
ing to  face  the  colors  in  his  salute, 
and  steamers  must  stop  their  engines. 
When  a  foreign  ship  of  war  enters  a 
harbor  or  passes  a  fortification  it  Is 
customary  to  hoist  at  the  main  the  flag 
of  the  country  whose  waters  It  visits 
and  to  salute  it,  and  the  nearest  fort 
or  battery  returns  the  salute.  When  a 
foreign  warship  is  in  United  States 
waters  and  fires  such  a  salute  it  is 
returned  exclusively  by  the  nearest  bat 
tery,  the  United  States  ships  remain 
ing  silent. 

Under  no  circumstances  Is  a  salute 
permitted  from  a  United  States  vessel 
in  honor  of  any  nation  or  any  official 
of  a  nation  not  formally  recognized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
and  no  ship  of  the  navy  is  permitted 
to  lower  her  sails  or  dip  her  ensign 
unless  to  return  a  courtesy.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  passing  or  being 
passed  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war  at 
close  range  all  officers  and  men  on 
deck  are  required  to  salute  the  foreign 
flags  and  the  sentries  to  present  arms 


Stuffed  Ham. 
Select  a  freshly  cured  ham  and  have 
bone  removed.  Fill  cavity  with  stuffing 
made  of  breadcrumbs,  tie  up  securely 
and  inclose  ham  In  a  paste  of  flour  and 
water  to  keep  juice  from  escaping.  Tie 
In  a  pudding  bag  or  cloth,  have  ready  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  and  let  ham  boil 
slowly  about  two  hours.  When  boiled 
sufficiently  remove  the  crust,  pare  skin 
off  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
shape  of  the  ham,  put  it  in  a  roasting 
pan.  sprinkle  with  breadcrumbs  and 
pet  in  a  moderate  oven  to  roast. 


Peach  Betty. 

Chop  fine  two  cupfuls  of  not  too  ripe 
peaches.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
place  on  it  a  layer  of  peaches,  sprin- 
kling with  cinnamon,  sugar  and  bnt- 

tor        Pinna     on     thin    a     Iflvar    nf     thn 


A  VISION  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

rhe  Man  That  Was  Posed  on  the  Edgi 

of  the  Preelpiee* 
Through  the  hilly  country  of  the 
Basques  Harry  A.  Franck  made  his 
way  on  foot  with  few  adventures,  but 
with  many  interesting  experiences.  At 
the  close  of  one  day,  he  tells  us  In 
"Four  Months  Afoot  In  Spain,"  he  be- 
gan to  clamber  upward  into  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  high  lu  the  darkening 
sky  ahead.  The  night  grew  black,  for 
the  heavens  were  overcast,  but  he  who 
marches  on  into  the  darkness,  if  he  la 
not  confused  by  any  artificial  lights, 
may  still  see  moderately  well. 

It  was  two  hours  perhaps  after  night- 
fall, and  the  road,  Its  edge  a  sheer 
precipice  above  unfathomable  depths, 
was  winding  ever  higher  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  mammoth  peak  when 
suddenly  1  saw  a  man,  a  denser  black- 
ness against  the  sea  of  obscurity, 
standing  stock  still  on  the  utmost  edge 
of  the  highway. 

"Buenas  tardea!"  I  greeted  him  in  a 
low  voice,  almost  afraid  that  a  hearty 
tone   would   send  him  toppling  back 
ward  to  his  death. 

He  neither  answered  nor  moved.  I 
stepped  closer. 

"You  have  rather  a  dangerous  posi 
tlon,  verdad,  senor?" 

Still  he  stared  motionless  at  ms 
through  the  darkness.  I  moved  quietly 
forward  and,  thrusting  out  a  hand, 
touched  him  on  the  sleeve.  It  was 
hard,  as  if  frozen.  For  an  instant  I  re 
coiled,  then  with  a  sudden  Instinctivo 
movement  passed  a  hand  quickly  and 
lightly  over  his  face.  Was  I  dreaming? 
That,  too,  was  hard  and  cold.  I  sprang 
back  and,  rummaging  hastily  through 
my  pockets,  found  one  broken  match. 
The  wind  was  rushing  up  from  the  bot- 
tomless gulf  below.  I  struck  a  light, 
holding  it  In  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
and  In  the  instant  before  it  was  blown 
out  I  caught  a  few  words  of  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  pedestal: 

Erected  to  the  Mem- 
Thrown  over  this  precipice- 
Bandits—    Night  of— 

But  before  I  had  made  out  date  or 
name  I  was  in  darkness  again. 


BRAGGED  A  BIT  HIMSELF. 


It  Was  About  a  Wonderful  New  Ma- 
chine He  Had  Seen. 
"While  I  was  running  a  bolt  cutter  at 
the  Rock  Island  shops  in  Chicago," 
writes  a  contributor  to  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering,  "I  boarded 
at  a  house  much  frequented  by  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen.  These 
men  talked  a  great  deal  about  their  tre- 
mendous feats  in  getting  over  certain 
bills  without  the  help  of  a  second  loco- 
motive. 

"My  opposite  neighbor  at  table,  a 
young  fellow  who  ran  a  lathe  in  the 
shop,  grew  tired  of  this  monotonous 
bragging;  he  thought  he  waa  entitled 
•to  do  a  little  talking  himself.  One 
evening  he  called  out  to  me: 

"  'Well,   I  went  over  and  saw  that 
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RESTING    DAIRY   CATTLE. 


Cows  Need  Good  Rations  Preparatory 
to  Freshening. 
In  years  gone  by  it  was  considered 
by  the  average  stock  owner  that  when 
a  cow  was  dried  for  the  period  of 
freshening  she  did  not  need  any  great 
amount  of  rest  and  much  less  feed, 
says  David  Roberts,  D.  V.  S.,  in  Kira- 
ball's  Dairy  Farmer.  Turning  her  to 
*  the  straw  stack  or  in  a  closely  eaten 
pasture  was  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  l)y  those 
familiar  and  successful  in  handling 
dairy  cattle  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  cow  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
rest  between  freshening  periods  and 
also  very  Important  that  a  cow  be  fed 
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Photo  by  Wisconsin  experiment  station. 


THE    FARM    LAWYER. 


The  landlord  wno  furnishes 
supplies  to  enable  a  tenant  to 
make  a  crop  is  entitled  to  a  lieu 
for  the  price  for  the  sui)plies, 
and  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  tenant  could  or  could  not 
have  had  the  crop  without  them. 
— Ferninan  versus  Nowlin,  120  S. 
W.  379. 

A  landlord  is  not  liable  for  a 
nuisance  created  on  the  prem- 
ises by  the  tenant  during  the 
tenancy  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord.  —  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  versus  Shlel 
(Ind.),  88  N.  E.  957. 

A  written  contract  has  no 
binding  force  until  it  is  either 
signed  by  all  the  parties  or  sign- 
ed by  one  of  the  parties  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  others.— McCau ley 
versus  Schatzley  (Ind.),  88  N.  E. 
972. 

A  husband  ihay,  except  against 
his  creditors,  make  a  valid  gift 
of  his  property  to  his  wife.— Cor- 
bett  versus  Sloan,  Wash.  99  Pac. 
1025. 

Every  contract  made  for  or 
about  any  matter  or  thing  which 
is  prohibited  and  made  unlaw- 
ful by  statute  Is  void. 


■«■  *■  *  ■>■  -•■  ■*■  Jk.  .*.  ■«■  ■>■  *    *    . 
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In  a  recent  circular  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station  emphasizes  the 
need  of  dairymen  using  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  The  circular  states  that 
by  it  the  greatest  service  has  been 
rendered  In  making  available  to  the 
dairy  farmer  a  means  whereby  he 
can  study  the  individual  perform- 
ance of  his  herd  and  thus  weed  out 
the  Inferior  stock.  The  cow  shown 
is  Imported  Hayes  Rosle  of  the 
station  farm.  This  cow  produced 
835  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  She 
is  a  Holslein. 


such  milk  producing  ingredients  as 
would  be  nt'cessary  to  give  her  were 
slio  giving  a  heavy  flow  of  milk. 

If  there  l>e  any  reason  why  a  cow 
should  not  be  giveu  a  full  ration  of 
milk  producing  feeds  it  may  be  a 
Bhort  time  before  freshening,  as  a  cow 
heavily  fed  is  somewhat  more  apt  to 
become  afflicted  with  milk  fever  than 
one  which  has  been  fed  sparingly. 

We  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  few  months  of  preg- 
nancy the  large,  fast  developing  calf 
demands  a  great  deal  of  its  mother's 
strength  and  vitality.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  mother  must  be  given 
extra  care  and  attention  instead  of 
being  turned  out  to  a  straw  stack,  as 
has  often  been  the  case. 


Boldness  is  ever  blind,  therefore  It  is 
111  In  counsel,  but  good  in  execution.— 
Bacon. 


PHEASANT   NURSERIES. 

Thoee  In  French  Forest  Equal  Institu* 
tions  For  Human  Beings. 

To  Louis  XIV.  France  is  said  to  be 
indebted  for  the  imi)ortatlon  of  its 
pheasants,  writes  Llllie  Hamilton 
French  In  the  Century.  On  that  side 
of  the  forest  Complegne  nearest  to 
Complegne  Itself  is  a  faisanderle  cov- 
ering many  hundreds  of  acres  In  which 
thrt  breeding  of  these  birds,  begun  un- 
der his  protection  and  further  encour- 
aged by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe, 
is  now  carried  on  by  a  private  person, 
who  rents  his  right  to  do  so  from  the' 
state.  1 

I  have  never  seen  a  place  so  shut  in 
and  protected  by  wire  fences  and  lock- 
ed gates,  stone  walls  and  more  gates, 
special  guards  in  special  houses,  police 
dogs,  guns  and  traps.  There  is  even 
a  thick  kind  of  double  mattress  made 
to  cover  the  guards,  who  in  winter 
must  sleep  out  of  doors  In  watching 
for  poachers.  I  have  never  seen  Insti- 
tutions for  human  beings  better  plan- 
ned in  the  way  of  nurseries  and  at- 
tendants, hygienic  laws  and  systems  of 
feeding. 

The  pheasants  when  finally  shot  must 
have  a  wonderful  flavor,  and  in  a  sin- 
gle day  as  many  as  a  thousand  are  of- 
ten shot  within  those  walls,  each  one 
of  the  thousand  having  cost  its  owner 
the  sum  of  40  francs  to  raise. 
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BRAVERY  AS  A  GIFT. 


■•deulna  Do  Not  Look  Upon  Cowerd* 
ice  as  a  Disgrace. 
The  idea  that  nothing  is  so  disgrace- 
ful as  cowardice  Is  one  that  Is  not  held 
by  all  races.  Among  the  Bedouins  a 
sheik  may  be  the  leader  of  his  tribe 
only  in  peace.  When  there  Is  war  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  relinquish  his 
leadership  to  the  fighting  sheik. 

"I  have  not  the  gift  of  courage,"  once 
said  an  Arab  chief  to  an  Englishman, 
apologizing  for  not  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  that  he  had  sent  to 
attack  another  tribe. 

The  Englishman  learned  that  these 
nomads  esteem  personal  bravery  as  a 
gift,  for  the  want  of  which  a  man  is 
no  more  to  be  censured  than  he  is  to 
be  blamed  for  not  being  handsome. 

A  Bengali  says,  without  the  least 
sense  of  shame,  "I  am  timid."  Yet  he 
win  meet  death,  even  when  it  ap- 
proaches In  the  form  of  the  hangman, 
•.7ith  the  composure  of  a  martyr. 

The  following  Instances  illustrate 
strikingly  this  double  nature  of  the 
Bengali. 

A  native  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  killing  his  wife.  On  the  morning 
of  the  execution  the  officer  who  was 
superintending  the  hanging  entered 
the  condemned  man's  cell.  Instead  of 
finding  him  crouching  in  terror  he  was 
mrprlsed  to  be  greeted  with  a  low  bow 
and  a  request. 

The  man  wished  for  some  sweet- 
meats with  which  to  refresh  himself 
en  his  way  to  the  gallows.  They  were 
•rdered,  and  on  their  arrival  the  pro- 
•ession  set  out. 

The  doomed  man  ate  the  sweetmeats 
with  a  relish  as  he  calmly  walked 
along  the  way  of  death.  When  the 
gallows  was  reached  the  crowd  which 
had  followed  seated  themselves  on  the 
ground.  The  man  waited  a  few  sec- 
onds to  finish  the  last  morsel,  then 
mounted  the  gallows  with  composure 
and  was  swung  oflT. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  man 
would  have  bc-(  a  panic  stricken  at  the 
rush  of  some  wild  rumor.  His  timid- 
ity was  natural,  but  his  religion  and 
discipline  had  trained  him  to  accept 
with  calmness  the  inevitable.— Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Scallop  Stew. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  one-half  pint 
scallops  that  have  been  cut  in  halves 
and  let  parboil  at  least  five  minutes. 
Drain  well,  then  add  to  one  pint  of 
scalding  milk;  cook  for  five  minutes, 
then  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  plenty  of  good  butter.  Serve 
immediately. 

Horseradish  Relish. 
One  and  one-half  cupfuls  grated 
horseradish,  one  cupful  sugar,  one 
quart  chopped  cooked  beets,  one  table- 
spoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  black 
pepper.  Cover  with  vinegar,  keep  tight- 
ly corked.  Needs  no  cooking  and  can 
Ua  tpade  at  ariy  season  of  the  year. 
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ATiimai    liusbiiiidmtMi    in    NebrasKa, 
Kauaaa    and     adjoininj;     states    have 
'  oeu  gi'eatly  concenu'd  withiu  the  past 
i«'W  weeks  as  the  result  of  au  umisual- 
ly    fatal    epidemic    of    liorse    plague, 
which  has  beeu  diagnosed  as  the  same 
malady  or  similar  to  the  spinal  meuin- 
gritis  or  infantile  paralysis  that  alflicts 
the   human    species.      Farmers   in   the 
central    and    western    i)ortions   of   the 
two  states  mentioned  have  lost  every 
horse   they    had,    have   plowing  ahead 
of  them  with  no  horses  with  which  to 
do    it    and    not    daring    to    buy    other 
horses  for  fear  they  will  also  fall  vic- 
tims  of  the   i>lague.      At  the  time  of 
writing  this  the  same  malady  seems  to 
have    ai>peared    in    three    counties    in 
Iowa,  and  the  state  veterinary  author- 
ities arc  bending  every  elfort  to  pre- 
vent  it  from  8i)readiug.     The  disease 
is  thought  by  some  veterinarians  to  l)e 
caused  by  germs  which  are   breatlied 
hito  tlie  nasal  cavities  and  wliich  pass 
thence  to  the  brain.     Others  of  equal 
standing  state  that   they  do   not  con- 
sider the  disease  contagious  at  all,  but 
due   primarily   to   improper  conditions 
of    food    an<l    water,    one    contention 
based  on  this  view  being  that  if  horses 
In  the  affected  area  were  kept  closely 
stabled  and  given  only  pure  well   wa- 
ter   to    drink    they    would    not    con- 
tract the  disease.      From    one   section 
where   the   disease   has   made   its   ap- 
pearance   cures    are    claimed    to    have 
followed    Inoculation    of    the    affected 
animals  with  spinal  meningitis  serum. 
The  truth  al)out  the  matter  seems  to 
be  that  veterinary  experts  are  a  good 
deal  up  a  tree  on  the  matter  and  that 
some  of  them  are  doing  some  guessing. 


Colif  I  In  Horses. 
As  to  the  t 'catment  for  colic  In 
horses,  give  in  ordinary  cases  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil.  one  ounce  of  turpentine 
and  one  ounce  of  laudanum  or  half  to 
one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  cannalns 
Indlca.  rectal  injections  of  soapy  warm 
ivater  and  glycerin  and  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  trained  veterinarian  if  the 
attack  proves  obstinate.  The  less  home 
treatment  given  for  enteritis  and  stom- 
ach bloat  the  Ijetter  will  be  the  chance 
•f  success  in  professional  treatment. 


Kendalls  Spavim  Cure: 


Tlif  <>l'  rfi'i'l*'  I'inefly  voii  can  <lf- 
ill  un  Uir  Si_iivin,  Curb,  Snliiit. 
KinKlfne  «)r  l.inieness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  Inrahial 'le. 
C.et  a  bottle  Irom  your  druggist. 
,  I'riteperljottlr  J1.6lorS5."Trcat. 
^,  ise  on  ttie  Hirse"  Free  at  drutf- 
gTst  or  from  l»r.  K.  J.  KRNUALLCO., 
Knosliurg  KalU,  Vt.^  t'.  8.  A. 


LIVE  STOCK 


lDiiimeasural)le   improvement  in  local 
flocks  has  resulted  4^1  various  sections 
of  the  country  where  high  class  rams 
have  beeu  leased  for  service  by  their 
owners,  writes  G.  H.  Dacy  in  Country 
Gentleman.     A  "typy,"  prepotent  male 
will  exert  a  marked  influence  in  bet- 
tering the  character  of  the  progeny  as 
regards  quality,  conformation  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.    S.  M.  Cleaver,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Delaine  Merino 
association,  who  at  present  resides  in 
Ohio,  lias  leased  liis  stock  rams  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.      Formerly    when    he    lived    in 
I*eunsylvania  his  sires  were  important 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  local 
sheep  breeding  industry  along  Merino 
lines.    One  of  the  stock  rams  would  re- 
main   with   a    flock   for   twenty   days. 
During  the  height  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son  Mr,   Cleaver  charged  $2  for  each 
ewe  served  by  the  ram,  while  during 
the  early   or  the  very   late  periods  of 
the  season,  when  his  males  were  not  in 
such  keen  demand,  he  charged  only  a 
dollar. 

These  rams  were  individuals  of  out- 
standing merit,  such  as  the  average 
small  operator  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase, yet  by  this  eflicient  system  of 
public  service  he  could  temporarily  ob- 
tain an  excellent  flock  header  with 
which  to  cross  and  mate  his  ewes.  Mr. 
Cleaver  usually  maintains  eight  or  ten 
stock  rams  that  he  uses  in  .service  in 
his  own  flock,  besides  leasing  them  to 
the  sheep  owning  public.  In  r.)10  his 
rams  bred  thirty-eight  flocks  in  Ave  dif 
ferent  states,  while  last  year  the  males 
were  used  in  service  in  twenty-seven 
flocks.  Olan  Tangy,  one  of  the  be*-.t 
Merino  rams  on  the  Cleaver  farm, 
served  270  ewes  of  six  different  flocks 
during  1011.  Gold  Coin  is  another  of 
the  Cleaver  stock  rams  that  formerly 
were  instrumental  in  bettering  the 
quality  of  the  progeny  of  many  Merino 
flocks. 

With  reference  to  the  greatest  need 
of  the  American  sheep  breeding  indus- 
try Mr.  Cleaver  remarked:  "American 
sheep  need  better  form  and  conforma- 
tion; they  produce  enough  wool  under 
existing  conditit)ns.  What  they  lack  are 
the  essential  vigor  and  vitality  that 
characterize  the  foundation  stock  of 
the  older  countries.  In  some  of  the 
breeds  highly  marked  flocks  are  pro- 
ducing wrinkles  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  usefulness.  The  wrinkle  is 
only  an  indication  of  a  dense  fleece, 
and  where  it  is  developed  to  an  exag- 
gerated condition  it  reacts  as  a  strong 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  animal.  In 
some  cases  the  tendency  is  to  breed  for 
bumper  wool  production  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  sheep  must  yield  more 
wool  than  they  are  able  to  suiiport. 


H^ 


A  flock  of  hens  that  the  writer  sees 
fre(piently  of  an  evening  have  a  regu- 
lar picnic  in  a  mellow  potato  patch 
scratching  for  worms  and  insects  on 
being  released  for  a  few  minutes  from 
their  yard.  They  get  a  food  element 
that  they  much  need,  and  more  than 
this,  the  exercise  puts  them  in  good 
condition.  Where  the  hens  cannot  be 
let  out  in  this  way  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
spade  up  patches  of  their  inclosure  so 
that  they  may  have  mellow  soil  In 
which  to  scratch. 


Steers  are  still  on  the  climb  at  cen- 
tral markets.  $11  per  hundredweight 
being  paid  lor  best  grades  the  other 
day.  A  lot  of  men  would  like  to  tackle 
the  feeding  proposition,  which  surely 
looks  temi)ting.  but  young  stock  is  al- 
most as  high  proportionately  as  the 
Hnislied  beeves,  and  so  many  have  been 
beaten  at  the  feeding  game  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  that  they 
are  a  bit  dubious  about  taking  the  risk 
for  fear,  liaving  fed  steers  for  ten 
mouths  or  a  year,  the  prices  would 
take  a  slump,  leaving  them  in  a  hole. 


It  is  stated  by  the  postal  authorities 
that  through  blue  sky  investment 
schemes  of  one  kind  and  another 
whicli  human  suckers  bit  on  greedily  • 
in  the  year  closed  June  30,  1912,  these 
investors  were  mulcted  out  of  about 
$125,000,000.  The  authorities  ran  to 
earth  every  one  of  these  knaves  possi- 
ble who  had  a  hand  in  these  swindles 
on  the  ground  of  a  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
enough  of  them  escaped  so  that  the 
gullible  and  unwary  would  better  go 
slow  in  turning  over  their  hard  earned 
coin  in  return  for  paper  promises 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled.  The  de- 
partment figures  seem  to  show  that  a 
fool  is  born  every  minute  and  some  of 
the  time  more  than  this. 


In  all  that  portion  of  the  corn  belt 
north  of  latitude  42  degrees— and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the  fact  in 
nnnd  for  some  distance  south  of  this 
line— it  Is  well  to  select  for  seed  ears 
that  are  borne  low  on  the  stalk,  for  in 
a  majority  of  instances  the  kernels 
from  such  ears  will  produce  corn  that 
will  mature  earlier  than  that  from  high 
borne  ears.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  follow  this  method  of  selection  of 
seed  ears  with  corn  of  several  stand- 
ard types  that  have  come  from  sec- 
tions having  a  longer  growing  season. 
Ry  selecting  the  early  maturing  ears 
year  after  year  a  type  may  be  devel- 
oped that  will  mature  considerably 
earlier,  and  this  is  quite  a  considera- 
tion where  the  crop  has  all  it  can  do 
to  squeeze  its  growth  in  between  spring 
and  fall  f-osts. 
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LOOKING   OUT    FOR  THE    HORSES. 
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Some  more  human  consideration  for 
the   Horse   has   been  scattered  broad- 
cast in  a  little  book  called  "A  Treat- 
ise on   the   Horse  and   His   Diseases." 
This  book   came   to  our  hands,  and 
deserves     "passing     the     good     word 
along"  to  other  men  interested  in  re- 
lieving the  aliments  and  painful  cuts 
and   sprains   which    our     friend,      the 
Horse,  frequently  has  happen  to  him. 
Humanity     and     Profit     Cannot   be 
Separated  when  it  comes  to  handling 
horses.  The  man  who  makes  the  most 
money    on    his    animals,    is    the    man 
who   takes    the    best   care    of    them— 
saves  them  from  needless  pain;   stud- 
ies   the    right    th'.ng    to    do    for    them 
under  different     circumstances;      pre- 
pares himself  to  quickly  handle  an  ac- 
cident,   or    to    treat    a    stubborn    pro- 
tracted   disease,    such    as    Spavin    or 
Splints,  or  Ringbone. 

Prompt  care  of  a  wire-cut,  or  sprain, 
or  wrench,  will  often  save  a  long  and 
tedious  disabling  of  a  valuable  ani- 
mal. And  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  treat  a  bad  case  of  Spavin  or  Ring- 
bone, and  who  has  the  proper  reme- 
dies at  hand,  can  often  restore  a 
worthless  diseased  horse  to  prime 
condition  and  good  market  price. 

It  is  a  big  return  on  a  few  hours 
Bpent  to  bring  a  horse  from  being 
worth  about  $50— or  less— up  to  the 
high  price  that  a  sound,  healthy  one 
brings  today.  The  owner  of  horses 
can  not  make  money  any  faster  than 
by  taking  prompt  and  persistent  care 
of  them. 

The  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  His  Diseases,"  describes  symp- 
toms, diseases,  and  treatments— and 
calls  attention  to  the  standard  old 
remedy  that  is  used  by  nearly  all 
horse  owners  today,  and  by  their 
fathers  before  them— Kendall's  Spav- 
in  Cure. 

Everybody  should   have    the      book 
and   the   remedy   both    at  hand— they 
are   needed    together.       The   book   is 
free  and  will  be  gladly  given  by  the 
druggist    who    sells    Kendall's    Spavin 
Cure— it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  drug- 
gist who  does  not  sell  it,  for  its  use 
has  become  almost  universal  by  those 
who  have  any  handling  of  horses.  Or 
the   Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall   Co..     Enosburg 
Falls    Vt..  will  send  the  book  at  once 
without    charge,    to     any     one     who 
writes  for  it. 


A  YEARLING 


That  Famous  Moss  Covered  One  Thai 
Hung  In  the  Well. 
Not  far  from   F.oston  is  located  the 
well  which  inspired  the  familiar  lines 
of  Samuel  Woodworth  to  the  "Old  Oak- 
en Bucket."     Every  time  the  place  is 
visited   many   new  traditions  are  told 
concerning     the     famous    old    bucket 
about  which  people  have  been  singing 
these  many  years.    Having  drunk  deep 
of  the  sparkling  waters  between  whis- 
tled snatches  of  the  familiar  refrain, 
how  disconcerting  it  was  to  have  the 
charm  broken  by  learning  that  the  orig- 
inal   "old    oaken    bucket"    was   stolen 
shortly  after  his  well  known  poem  be 
came  famous! 

The    youngest    daughter    of    Samuel 
Woodworth,   the  author,   who  died  in 
Berkeley .  Cal..  often  used  to  tell  about 
the  real  old  oaken  l>ucket  and  of  the 
sadness   which   came  over  the   house- 
hold on  the  day  it  was  stolen.    It  seem- 
ed as  if  one  of  the  family  were  udss- 
Ing.     In  this  age  of  souvenir  collection 
who  knows  but  that  some  day  the  real 
old  "moss  covered  bucket  that  hung  In 
the  well"  may  turn  up  in  a  museum  or 
serve  as  a  water  tank  in  the  show  win- 
dows of  some  enterprising  advertiser? 
There   is   no  other   water   bucket  in 
the  world  so  enshrined  in  homely,  gen- 
uine romance  as  this  one.     Even  the 
golden  goblets  of  royalty  and  the  treas- 
ured  chalices   of   the   crusaders   hare 
never  awakened  the  universal  and  iwp 
ular  lntere.st  attained  by  the  "old  oakea 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well"  until  !t 
was  stolen  and  carried  away   in   tht 
zenith  of  its  fame.-Joe  Mitchell  Chai^ 
pie  In  National  Magazine. 


WASTE  TURNED  TO  USE. 

story  of  a  Sauerkraut  Factory  and  lt« 
Worthless  Juice. 
A  simple  illustration  of  how  apparent 
waste  may  be  utilized  Is  shown  by  the 
story    of    a    sauerkraut    factory    on 
Long  Island.     In  the  manufacture  of 
this  German  delicacy  the  Juice  is  press- 
ed  out  of   the   cabbages   and,   as   the 
vegetables  are  about  00  per  cent  water 
•r   juice,   the    waste    was    more   than 
one-half.     This  Juice   was  allowed  to 

go  to  waste. 

It    was   an    Industrial   chemist   who 
collected  this  Juice  and  discovered  that 
it  contained  much  decomposed  vegeta. 
ble    matter.      There    was    an    organic 
acid   In   the  juice  that  seemed   worth 
recovering,  and  by  concentration  and 
filtration   the   acid   was  obtained   and 
refined.    Today  this  organic  acid  forms 
an  Important  factor  In  the  tanning  of 
skins  and  In  all  textile  manufacturing. 
At  first  thought  It  would  seem  as  If 
the     sauerkraut     industry     was     too 
small  to  be  of  Importance  In  recover- 
ing  such   an    insignificant   byproduct 
but  there  are  alone  on  Long  Island  up- 
ward  of   twenty   such   factories,   and 
each  one  uses  some  2,500.000  pounds 
of  cabbages.     From  each  factory  there 
are  recovered  annually  80,000  gallons  of 
Juice,  or,   m   all.    1.500,000  gallons  of 
waste.     Multiply  these  figures  by  ten 
and  we  begin  to  get  nn  Idea  of  what 
this  factory  economy  means.  «or  ther« 
are  similar  factories  around  Chicago. 
St    Louis  and  many  other  large  c  tlea. 
-George  Ethelbert  Walsh  in  Leslie*. 
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SWEET   REVENGE. 


Mark  Twain  Proved  That  His  Old  Time 
Chum  Was  a  Liar. 

When  the  yreat  man  "arrives"  the 
tssociates  of  his  boyhood  days  who 
used  to  lauj;h  at  the  idea  of  his  ever 
"amounting  to  anything"  retire  unob- 
trusively to  the  bacliground.  IJut 
*\  hen  the  opportunity  arises  to  make 
;iu  example  of  some  such  sljeptical  old 
iriend  surely  no  one  could  rise  to  tlie 
©occasion  more  effectively  than  did 
llark  Twain  on  the  occasion  describ- 
ed by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

He  came  to  Keokuk  to  visit  and  was 
offered  $5  a  week  and  board  to  remain. 
He  accepted.  In  the  same  building 
was  a  book  store  in  which  a  young 
man  named  Edward  Brownell  clerked. 
He  and  Sam  Clemens  became  great 
chums. 

Sam  read  at  odd  moments,  at  night, 
in  bed,  voluminously— until  very  late 
sometimes.  One  night  Ed  Brownell, 
passing  upstairs  to  his  room  on  the 
fourth  floor,  poked  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Sam?"  be 
asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  much— a  so  called  fun- 
ny book.  One  of  these  days  I'll  write 
a  funnier  book  than  that  myself." 

Brownell  laughed. 

"No,  you  won't.  Sam."  he  said.  •*Yo« 
are  too  lazy  ever  to  write  a  book." 

A  good  many  years  later,  when  the 
name  Mark  Twain  had  begun  to  stand 
for  American  humor,  the  owner  of  it 
gave  his  "Sandwich  Islands '  lecture 
in  Keokuk.  Speaking  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  Islanders,  he  said: 

"The  king  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
liar  on   the   face  of  the  earth  except 
one,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  locate  that 
one  right  here  In  the  city  of  Keokul 
tn  the  person  of  Ed  BrownelL" 


ROMANCES   OF   PORCELAIN. 


The  Climax  to  Palissy's  Sixteen  Years 
of  Misery. 

The  maker  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
has  decidedly  the  most  exciting  and 
romantic  trade  In  the  world. 

The  great  factories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  were  founded  by  Bernard  Pal- 
Issy.  This  man  Invented  white  enamel, 
but  It  took  him  sixteen  years  to  make 
the  invention— sixteen  years  of  hun- 
ger, misery  and  persecution,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  episode,  used  In  H.  A. 
Jones'  play  of  "The  Middleman." 
wherein  Pallssy  maintained  his  furnace 
fire  by  burning  all  the  furniture  in  his 
bouse  and  finally  opened  the  furnace 
door  to  find  within  the  glaze  which  he 
had  sought  throughout  the  best  years 
of  his  life. 

Bottgher  Invented  hard  porcelain. 
He  was  an  alchemist,  and  one  day. 
chancing  to  discover  that  his  powdered 
wig  was  unusually  heavy,  he  Inquired 
the  cau.se  and  found  that  the  weight 
was  due  to  the  kaolin  with  which  the 
wig  was  powdered. 


AIDED   THE   AERONAUT. 

Washington     Was    the     Godfather     eA 
Aviation   In  America. 

Apparently  George  Washington  was 
not  only  the  Father  of  His  Country,  but 
also  something  like  the  godfather  of 
aviation  in  America.  At  any  rate,  he 
wrote  a  letter  for  one  M.  Blanch- 
ard,  who  made  the  first  balloon  ascen- 
sion in  this  country  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  The  letter  reprinted  in  St.  Nii?h- 
;las  reads: 

"George  Washington,  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  all 
whom  these  presents  shall  come. 

"The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
a  citizen  of  France,  proposing  to  ascend 
In  a  balloon  from  the  city  of  Fhiladel- 
phia,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  this  day,  to 
pa.ss  in  such  direction  and  to  descend 
in  such  place  as  circumstances  may 
render  most  convenient — 

"These  are,  therefore,  to  recommend 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  others,  that  In  his  passage,  de- 
scent, return  or  journeying  elsewhere 
they  oppose  no  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion to  the  said  Mr.  Blanchard,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  receive  and 
aid  him  with  that  humanity  and  good 
will  which  may  render  honor  to  their 
country  and  justice  to  an  Individual 
so  dlstinguislied  by  his  efforts  to 
establish  and  advance  an  art,  In  order 
to  make  it  useful  to  mankind  in  gen 
eral. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at 
the  city  of  Fhiladelphia,  this  ninth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  and  of  the  in 
dei)endence  of  America  the  seven- 
teenth. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 


ARGENTINA  POLOISTS  COMING 


International  Matches  to  Be  Played  at 
Narragansett  Pier. 

Promise  of  real  international  polo  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  this  year  Is 
contained  in  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  Point  Judith  Polo  club  to  the 
Argentine  team,  which  has  had  a  vic- 
torious career  in  the  tournaments  in 
England.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
South  American  team  will  accept  and 
take  part  in  the  tourney,  which  in- 
cludes the  open  championships  be- 
tween July  20  and  Aug.  24. 

The  Argentine  team  is  made  up  of 
two  Irishmen  and  two  Englishmen, 
who  all  have  business  interests  in  the 
Argentine.  Their  South  American 
ponies  are  branded  and  rough  looking, 
but  rare  gallopers  and  very  handy. 
Aided  by  the  handicap  orders,  the  Ar- 
gentine team  won  the  Whitney  cup 
tournament  at  Ilurllnghara  and  creat- 
ed a  sensation  by  i*:s  quickness  and 
hard  hlttins. 


Blot  out  vain  pomp,  check  impulse, 
keep  renKon  under  its  own  control.— 
AJarcus  AureMiis. 


When  Elers  opened  a  porcelain  fac- 
tory at  Burslem,  England,  be  employed 
the  most  stupid  and  Illiterate  work- 
men, so  that  his  secret  processes  might 
not  become  known.  But  Samuel  Ast- 
bury  resolved  to  learn  the  Elers  meth- 
od, and,  affecting  Ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity, he  got  a  place  In  the  factory, 
mastered  all  of  Elers'  secrets  and  even- 
tually opened  a  plant  of  his  own, 
wherein  he  duplicated  In  every  detail 
the  work  of  Elers. 


Terms  of  Venery. 
There  are  terms  of  venery  which  a 
good  sportsman  will  still  observe  In 
his  speech.  Thus  he  finds  a  "pack"  or 
a  "covey"  of  grouse  and  likewise  a 
"covey"  of  partridges,  but  a  "nld"  of 
pheasants,  a  "bevy"  of  quail,  a  "wisp" 
or  a  "walk"  of  snipe  and  a  "fall"  of 
woodcock.  Having  found  them,  he 
"springs"  the  grouse  and  the  pheas- 
ants, but  "flushes"  the  woodcock,  snipe 
and  partridges.  Further,  he  will  tell 
you  that  grouse  are  "challenged"  and 
pheasants  "chuckered,"  that  partridges 
"Jug,"  quails  "pipe,"  woodcocks  are 
"fallers"  and  snipe  are  "at  walk."  So 
the  bishop  was  strictly  correct  who 
spoke  of  "some  who  Jug  themselves 
like  partridges  into  small  coveys."— 
London  Chronicle. 

■'        I—  ^ 

The  Guest  House  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  guest  house  is  a  real  Institution 
In  Asia  Minor.  It  is  sometimes  owned 
by  an  Individual,  but  Is  usually  the 
common  property  of  the  village.  To 
this  guest  house,  like  the  travelers* 
bungalow  In  India,  every  traveler  has 
a  right,  but  as  all  have  the  same 
rights  one  may  have  more  company 
than  he  desires.  However,  the  head 
man  of  the  village  will  usually  ar- 
range matters  for  the  foteign  traveler, 
and  the  native  guest  will  often  courte- 
ously make  way  for  him.  In  the  guest 
house  is  one  large  room,  In  one  part 
of  which  our  horses  munch  their  hay, 
with  the  drivers  lying  beside  them, 
while  in  the  other  part  we  spread  our 
rugs  and  set  up  our  beds  and  unllmber 
our  cooking  apparatus.  Some  guest 
houses  liave  two  rooms  connected  by  a 
wide  opening,  without  a  door,  in  one 
of  which  the  animals  and  animal  driv- 
ers sleep  and  In  the  other  the  pamper- 
ed guests  from  abroad.— Dr.  Francis  E 
Clark  in  National  Magazine. 


'  \ 
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Proposed  by  Accident. 
Mr.  Spooner,  the  clergyman  who  be* 
came  famous  for  those  humorous  mis- 
placements of  initial  consonants  that 
have  become  known  as  "Spoonerisms," 
Is  said  to  have  owed  his  marriage  to  a 
characteristic  slip  of  the  tongue.  He 
was  very  shy  and  would  never  have 
had  the  courage  to  ask  a  woman  to  be 
his  wife,  but  one  afternoon  In  a  friend's 
drawing  room  he  was  requested  to  ask 
one  of  the  ladies  present  to  make  tea. 
In  doing  so  he  blundered  as  usual. 
"Will  you  take  me?"  he  said,  Instead  of 
"Will  you  make  tea?"  Blushing,  the 
lady  "took  him,"  and  thus  he  "blun 
iered"  into  a  happy  marriage. 


#         # 
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be  reprinted  without  special  permis- 
sion.] 

HEN       FERTILIZER      FOR      FRUIT, 
FIELD  AND  GARDEN. 

Wonder  »vhat  smart  Aleck  got  out  the 
report  that  hen  fertilizer  is  no  good  for 
fruit  and  kills  fruit  trees?  Our  pic- 
tures give  him  the  lie.  No.  1  shows 
a  Bartlett  pear  tree  right  by  plant 
where  hens  run.  It's  a  dandy.  No.  2 
shows  a  Bartlett  where  tree  gets  no 
hen  manure.  Note  difference.  Trees 
are  same  age,  planted  same  day  and 
camera  was  at  same  distance  from 
both. 

No.  1  is  now  twice  the  size  of  No.  2 
and  bearing  finely.     No.  2  hasn't  borne 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnltz. 

BARTLETT    FERTILIZED. 

a  pear.  They  are  200  feet  apart,  and 
the  only  difference  in  treatment  is  one 
got  hen  fertilizer  and  the  other  didn't. 
I^»t  those  who  undervalue  this  prod- 
uct sit  up  and  take  notice. 


It  is  the  same  as  guano,  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  fertilizer  for  garden, 
tield  and  orchard,  richest  because  finest 
and  the  urinary  secretions  are  Involved 
in  the  solid  matter,  and  if  fed  right  to 
the  soil  or  mixed  with  a  good  litter 
or  absorbent  its  valuable  properties 
may  be  saved;  otherwise  they  evapo- 
rate. 

Eighty  pounds  is  the  average  per  hen 
per  year,  quality  depending  on  age. 
constitution  and  feed,  the  best  con- 
taining 0  i)er  cent  nitrogen.  4  per  cent 
phosidioric  acid  and  20  peT  cent  potash 
to  the  hundred.  On  many  large  plants 
colony  houses  are  hauled  all  over  the 


"j-j^^fW^:" 


BARTLETT  UNFERTILIZED. 

farm,  so  that  the  ground  is  systemati- 
cally enriched  and  the  hens  on  range 
are  healtliier  and  more  profitable. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  farmers  to  reclaim 
dead  land  and  nial<e  money  instead  of 
having  tlieir  hens  dropping  this  fine 
fertilizer  around  the  barn  and  wagon 
shed  whiM-e  it  is  wasted. 

In  winter  the  up  to  date  poultry  man 
catches  the  day's  dropi>ings  on  straw- 
lit  ter.  which  is  put  out  to  rot. 

At  night  they  are  caught  on  drop- 
ping bo.'irds  and  are  removed  with  a 
good  absorbent  and  stored. 

When  droppings  are  stored  alone  or 
with  sawdust  r>0  per  cent  is  lost;  with 
land  plaster  .Ti  1-3  per  cent,  but  when 
mixed  with  land  i)laster  and  loamy  soil 
or  acid  pliosphate  the  virtues  are  pre- 
served. 

For  hen  health,  the  good  of  the 
ground  and  profit,  this  valuable  prod- 
uct should  be  removed  and  cared  for. 

Try  it  for  stra\vl>erries.  flowers,  gar- 
den, the  fruit,  the  field.  It's  the  ne 
t)lus  ultra. 


DONTS. 

Don't  keep  White  Leghorns  If  .von 
are  after  a  fine  market  carcass.  Uocks, 
Dottes,  Reds  for  that. 


Don't  get  the  idea  that  caponizing 
requires  surgical  skill.  It's  easy  after 
a  little  practice. 

Don't  fall  to  store  loamy  sand  for 
early  brooder  bedding.  It's  a  disln- 
fecter  and  contains  nice  fine  grit. 

Don't  bother  about  big  matters  If  you 
cover  all  the  details.  Details  make  the 
sum  tot.'il  of  success. 

Don't  drive  labor.  Do  unto  your 
workmen  as  you  would  have  an  em- 
ployer do  unto  you. 

Desiraible  In  a  Dairy. 

A  number  of  poor  children  visited  a 
farm,  and  the  fanner  gave  them  some 
milk  to  drink,  the  product  of  a  prize 
cow. 

"How  do  you  like  It?"  he  asked  when 
they  had  finished. 

"Oh,  It's  fine!"  said  one  little  fellow, 
who  added,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"I  wish  our  milkman  kept  a  cow,"— 
Penny  Pictorial. 


SHORTHAND  WRITING. 


"SUnography"  Not  th«  Only  Name  by 
Which  It  Is  Known. 

Shorthand  writing  Is  known  by  other 
names  than  "stenography."  "Tachygra- 
phy"  Is  only  one  of  them.  Its  second 
part,  of  course,' comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  latter  end  of  "stenography" 
—that  is,  from  the  Greek  "grapho," 
meaning  to  write.  "Tachy"  Is  derived 
from  the  Greek  "tachys,"  meaning 
swift;  so  only  the  shorthand  writer 
who  has  the  ability  to  take  down  rap- 
id speech  and  transcribe  it  quickly  has 
the  right  to  call  herself  or  himself  a 
"tachygrapher."  (The  "ch"  sound  la 
like  that  of  "k.") 

"Stenography"  comes  from  "grapho" 
combined  wi^h  "stenos,"  which  means 
"narrow"  In  Greek.  So  a  "stenogra- 
pher" is  either  a  narrow  writer  or  she 
or  he  practices  "narrow  writing." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  heard  a 
5ood  deal  about  "phonography"  as  a 
name  for  shorthand  writing,  but  the 
term  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 
It  comes  from  that  same  useful  root 
"grapho,"  combined  with  "phonos." 
The  latter  word  means  "sound,"  so 
that  a  phonographer  is  one  who  writes 
down  sound  as  he  hears  It  The  pho- 
nograph is.  of  course,  an  Instrument 
for  writing  or  recording  sound. 

Then  there  are  "brachygraphy"  "ste- 
ganography"  and  "logography"  as  oth- 
er names  for  what  we  generally  call 
stenography.  In  the  order  given  they 
are  derived  from  "grapho"  combined 
with  "brachys,"  meaning  'short;"  "ste 
ganos."  meaning  "covered; "  "secret"  (a 
stenographer  Is  one  who  writes  in 
cryptic  or  mysterious  writing,  not  to  be 
read  by  the  uninitiated>  and  "logos," 
meaning  "speech."— New  York  Times. 
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SELECT  GULLINGS 


A  Medical  Mystery. 

A   strange   infiruiity   is   prevalent  in 
the  Swiss  village  of  Tenna,  In  the  can- 
ton of  Grisous.      It  appears   that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenna 
are  what  is  locally  known  as  "bluter"— 
that  Is,  "men  who  bleed."     What  with 
ordinary  persons  is  a  tiny  scratch  or 
the  prick  of  a  needle  and  as  such  goes 
unnoticed  is  for  them  a  source  of  seri- 
ous danger.     They  immediately  suffer 
a  hemorrhage,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  bleeding.     It  is  said 
that    the    disease    is    hereditary.      No 
means  has  yet  been  discovered  tA  com- 
bat the  affliction,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  a  number  of  I'rench  doctors 
have  begun  seriously  to  examine  the 
malady.     They    have   established   one 
very  curious  fact— that  it  is  only  men 
who  are  liable  to  this  strange  attack 
of  hemorrhage.     A   mother  communi- 
cates it  to  her  sons,  but  never  to  her 
daughters.     Up  to  tlie  present  no  ex- 
planation   has    been    found,    and    the 
"bluter"  remains  a  medical  mystery.— 
Westminster  Gazetta 


Rodin  and  His  Watchdogs. 

The  jealousy  with  which  M.  Rodin, 
the  famous  French  sculptor,  protects 
himself  from  the  society  of  his  admir- 
ers is  the  subject  of  a  story  which  is 
going  the  rounds  in  Paris.  A  visitor 
appeared  the  other  day  at  his  door. 

"You  can't  pass,"  said  the  concierge. 

"W'hy  not?" 

"Because  M.  Rodin  says  that  no  one 

la  to  pass  " 

"But  1  am  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction." 

The  concierge  stopped  to  think. 

"Very  well."  she  said  after  reflection: 
•'you  can  go  up.  But  you'd  better  look 
out  for  the  dogs.  They  generally  bite 
strangers,  and  they  are  only  chained 
up  on  the  days  on  which  M.  Rodin 
wishes  to  receive  callers." 

The  minister  withdrew  and  sent  a 
messenger  announcing  his  desire  to 
call  and  begging  that  an  appointment 
might  be  given  him  for  some  day  on 
which  the  dogs  would  be  confined  to 
their  kennel 

Money  Value  of  an  Education. 
What  is  the  money  value  of  an  edn 
cation?     The  average   reduced   to   in- 
dividual   cases    would    l)e    something 
like   this:     Two   boys,   aged    fourteen, 
are  both  interested  in  mechanics.    One 
goes  Into  the  shops,  the  other  into  a 
technical  school.    The  boy  in  the  shops 
starts  at  $4  a  week,  and  by  the  time 
he  Is  eighteen    he   is   getting  $7.      At 
that  age  the  other  boy  is  leaving  school 
and  starting  work  at  $10  a  week.     At 
twenty  the  shop  trained  young  fellow 
is  getting  $9..^)0  and  the  technical  grad- 
uate $!.■■»:  at  twenty-two  the  formor'a 
weeklv  wage  is  $1150  and  the  latter's 
$20.   and   by   the  time  they  are  both 


SNAPSHOTS 
AT  NOTABLES 


Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  Dis- 
coverer of  White  Eskimo. 


(5»  1912,  by  American  Press  Association. 

Professor  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson,  who 
left  New  York  in  April,  1908,  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  into  the  arctic 
regions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  thinks  he 
found  in  the  far  north  descendants  of 
I^if  Ericson's  colonists,  wlio  vanished 
nearly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

"For  thirteen   months  I  lived  as  an 
Eskimo  among  Eskimos  of  a  distinct 
type  from  the  Eskimos  heretofore  en- 
countered,  without  the  straight  black 
Mongolian   hair  of  the  Eskimo  as  we 
have  always  known  him,  but  with  red- 
dish hair  and  in  some  cases  with  blue 
eyes,  as  well  as  with  different  customs 
and  habits,"  said  Professor  Stefansson. 
"I  learned  that  there  were  about  2,(XK) 
Eskimos  of  this  unusual  type,  divided 
into  thirteen  tril>es.     1  personally  met 
about  half  of  them.     Out  of  about  a 
thousand  I  saw.  there  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  witli  l)lue  eyes,  and  perhaps  nOO 
had  eyebrows  as  light  as  mine.     Some 
of  them  had  curly  hair." 

Professor  Stefansson  was  born  In 
Canada  thirty-six  years  ago  and  is  of 
Xorwogian  descent.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  university  and  has  been  in- 
terested in  arctic  explorations  for  many 


BURNS    IN   THE   RAIM. 

Proper    Way   to    Build   a   Campfire    lit 
Stormy  Weather. 
There  are  several  ways  of  building  a 
camptire  that  an  ordinary  rain  will  not 
put  out.    This  is  one: 

Lay  two  sticks  on  the  ground  par- 
allelwith  each  other  and  from  two  to 
four  times  as  far  apart  as  the  diame- 
ters of  the  sticks.  Across  these  two 
lay  two  more,  as  if  you  were  starting 
a  cob  house.  If  necessary  drive  stakes 
into  the  ground  to  keep  the  sticks  in 
place. 

For  the  next  story  of  the  cob  house 
use  only  one  stick  and  place  that  on 
the  side  on  which  you  are  to  be  when 
the  Are  Is  burning.  These  five  sticks 
may  be  green.  Dry  wood  makes  a  bet- 
ter fire,  but  it  needs  rebuilding  sooner. 
Roof  over  the  cob  house  with  any 
kind  of  dry  wood.  The  harder  the  rain 
the  more  there  will  have  to  be  if  this 
roof  is  to  shed  the  water.  Each  stick 
of  the  roof  shouJd  rest  on  the  back  log 
and  on  the  last-the  fifth-stick  of  tlie 
cob  house  and  be  kept  in  place  by  the 
side  sticks. 

Fill    the   inside   of   the   house   with 

kindlings  and  set  fire  to  them.     The 

roof  will  burn  on  the  under  side,  where 

the  heat  of  the  fire  keeps  it  dry.     As 

each  stick  burns  through  It  falls  Into 

the  fire  that  fills  the  interior  of  the 

cob  house.     The  camper  watches  the 

fire   and    cooks    through    the    opening 

»)etween    the   fore  stick  and   the  top 

stick  that  supports  the  roof.     He  a'.^'y 

feeds     brands     and     small     kindlings 

through    this    opening,    but    puts    the 

large  isticks  on  the  roof. 

It  Is  surprising  to  see  in  how  hard 
ft  rain  this  kind  of  fire  will  burn.- 
Youth's  Companion. 

A  Japanese  Idea. 
The  late  Mutsuhito,  emperor  of  Ja- 
pan,  on  an  occasion  shortly  before  his 
death  took  a   railway  journey  in  the 
northern  part  of  Japan  and  arrived  at 
his  destination  half  an  hour  late  on  ac- 
count  of  a  slight  accident  on  the  road. 
Next  day  the  manager  of  the  road  com- 
mitted  suicide,   giving  as   the  reason 
for  his  act  the  fact  that  his  bad  man- 
agement  had  inconvenienced  the  em- 
peror    The  case  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  Japan,  commenting  on  the  dead 
man's  act,  criticised  his  point  of  view. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
however,  his  deed  was  commendable, 
for  they  erected  a  statue  In  his  honor 
as  an  ideal  exponent  of  the  Japanese 
conception  of  loyalty. 


Make*25io»50  Weekly 


<irllin2  111*-  Autom.tt'C  t  oinbiiiadon  Tool  In 
y 'iir  home  county.  A  Fence  Builder'*  Tool, 
Ptt,l  Puller,  Kilting  J;,rlc,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
V9r(\  liy  F.irmers,  Tramsirrs,  la  Faclofie*. 
Mills.  MJnev.eic.  Weight  24  lbs.  CapKlty  S 
ton-;.  No  experience  neresury.  Freelnrtruc- 
tioiu  Write  fnr  specUl  offer  to  live  amenta. 
S<-nil  no  money  Name  county  where  yoa  Ur*. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMTANV 
■•«  •»    ■  •!— iwtl«M.  I»<l. 
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JAVA'S    ISLAND    OF    FIRE. 


It  Is  Really  a  Lake  of  Boiling.  Bub 
bling  Mud  and  Slime. 
The  greatest  natural  wonder  in  Java, 
If  not  hi  tbe  entire  world,  is  the  justly 
celebrated  "Gheko  Karadka  Gumko,"  or 
"Home  of  the  Hot  Devils,"  known  to 
the  world  as  the  Island  of  Fh-e.  This 
geological  Kinguiarlty  is  really  a  lake 
of  boiling  mud  situated  at  about  the 
center  of  the  plains  of  Grobogana  and 
is  called  an  Island  because  the  great 
emerald  sea  of  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds it  gives  It  that  appearance. 

The  "Island"  Is  about  two  miles  In 
circumference  and  Is  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  almost  exactly  fifty  miles  from 
Solo.  Near  the  center  of  this  geological 
frenk  Immense  columns  of  soft,  hot 
mild  may  be  seen  continually  rising 
and  falling  like  great  timbers  thrust 
through  the  lioiliug  substratum  by  giant 
hands  and  then  again  quickly  with- 
drawn. Besides  the  phenomenon  of 
the  boiling  mud  columns  there  are 
scores  of  gigantic  bubbles  of  hot  slime 
that  till  up  like  huge  balloons  and  keep 
up  a  series  of  constant  explosions,  the 
Intensity  of  the  detonations  varying 
with  the  size  «)f  the  bubble. 

In  time  past,  so  the  Javanese  author- 
ities say,  there  was  a  tall  spirelike  col- 
umn of  baked  mud  on  the  west  edge  of 
the  lake  which  constantly  belched  a 
pure  stream  of  cold  water,  but  this  hne 
long  been  obliterated,  and  everything 
3s  now  a  seething  mass  of  bubbling 
mud  and  slime. 


THE    HISTORY   OF   ZINC. 


StrangenT  In  Fez. 
"The  peoi»le  of  Kez  are  charming," 
declares  J.  F.  Legard  In  the  l^all  Mall 
Magazine.  "During  one's  walks  or 
rides  through  the  town  It  is  quite  the 
exception  to  be  spat  at,  as  Is  often  the 
case  in  other  ultra-Mohammedan 
towns,  and  the  crowd  is,  on  the  whole, 
merely  smiling  and  Inquisitive,  like  a 
crowd  in  Naples  or  any  other  south 
Italian  town.  Now  and  then  some 
fanatic— generally  an  epileptic— will  try 
to  raise  a  disturbance  and  will  be 
gently  removed  by  his  friends— the 
Moors  are  kindness  itself  in  the  face  ot 
poverty  or  affliction— but,  except  for 
these  and  a  few  casual  curses  from 
the  old  and  soured,  the  Christian  dog 
may  pursue  his  way  in  comparative 
peace,  provided  he  does  not  attempt  to 
Inter  a  mosque  or  pass  the  barriers 
i^laced  in  front  of  those  streets  leading 
up  to  the  tomb  of  Moulai  Idriss,  the 
founder  and  patron  saint  of  Fez." 


Introduced     Into    Europe    From     lndi« 
Under   Several    Names. 
Zlne  was  Introduced  Into  Europe  \u 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century 
by    men    from    India.      It    was    known 
then  as  calaem.  splauter  or  tuttanego 
and  was  the  same  metal  which  the  fa 
mons  alchemist.  Andreas  Lebavius.  de 
iu.Tlbed  in  H»OU  and  which  he  declared 
consisted    of    silver,    cadmia,    mercury 
and  arsenic. 

Late  In  the  sixteenth  century  keen 
competition  was  going  on  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  In  ilie  In- 
dian sens.  and.  a  Portuguese  ship  hav 
Ing  been  cai)tured  by  the  Dutch,  her 
cargo  of  calaem  or  "Indian  tin"  found 
Its  way  into  Europe.  Nobody  at  that 
time  knew  what  it  was,  and  It  was  *: 
piece  of  this  cargo  that  became  the 
subject  of  analysis  by  Lebavius. 

Zinc.  It  seems,  was  first  produced  in 
India,  but  soon  became  an  important 
i-adustry  In  China.  The  first  Chinese 
^ook  which  mentions  zinc,  calling  It  ya. 
>-uen.  according  to  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal.  Is  the  Tienkonggaiou. 
or  Technical  Encyclopedia.  China  was 
the  sole  producer  of  zinc  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  disre- 
garding a  minute  quantity  of  that  met- 
al which  was  occasionally  obtained  as 
a  byproduct  in  the  lead  furnaces  of 
Goslar  In  the  Harz  mountains.— NeW 
York  Post 


Mistakes  of  Authors. 
The  author  of  "Don  Quixote"  makes 
the  party  at  the  Crescent  tavern  eat 
two  suppers  in  one  evening.  Scott  in 
one  chapter  of  "Ivanhoe"  gives  the 
Christian  name  of  Malvoisin  as  Khh- 
ard,  subsequently  altering  It  to  Philip. 
Pope  makes  a  weasel  eat  corn.  Kings 
ley  makes  John  Brumbleeombe  read 
the  prayer  for  "all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men."  though  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  prayer  book  did  not 
contain  It  Sir  Archibald  Allison 
speaks  of  "Sir  Peregrine  IMckle" 
when  he  means  Sir  Peregrine  Mait 
land,  and  the  same  author  translated 
"droit  de  timbre"  as  timber  duty,  "a 
howler,"  which  is  only  equaled  by  Vic- 
tor Elugo's  translation  of  "Firth  of 
Forth,"   "premier  de  quatre." 


Lions  as  Watchdogs. 
A  Rhodesia n  farmer  Is  reported  to 
have  trained  two  African  llous  to  i^ro 
tect  his  |)remlses  They  act  as  night 
patrols,  and  are  keenly  on  the  alert 
to  every  sound.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  had  employed  dogs,  but  they 
were  Invariably  poisoned.  He  tried 
the  experiment  with  llona  as  the  result 
of  his  knowledge  that  the  "king  of  the 
forest"  will  not  touch  poisoned  food.- 
London  Globe. 


Threats, 
f  consider  It  a  mark  of  great  pm 
jenco  In  a  man  to  abstain  from  threats 
).r  nnv  contemptuous  expressions,  for 
neither  of  these  weaken  the  enemy, 
hut  threats  make  hSm  more  cautious 
and  the  other  excites  his  hatred  and  a 
ilesire  to  revenge  himself— Machiavelll. 

The  Right  Thing. 

"What  did  you  do  with  your  book 
whose  leaf  you  found  loosened?* 

"Put  It  through  a  legal  process." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Had  it  bound  over  to  keep  the 
piece."    Baltimore  American 
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PEASANTS   OF    RUSSIA. 

They  Can't  Read  and  Ha\e  to  Be  Aidsd 
by  Signs  and  Symbols. 
All  lUissian  shops  have  signs  indicat- 
ing the  business  carried  on  within 
them.  Most  of  them  have  paintings 
describing  the  articles  sold.  For  ex- 
ample, outside  the  fishmonger's  is  a 
large  picture  of  fish;  outside  the  butch- 
er's, of  meat;  outside  the  poulterer's, 
of  chicken  and  game;  outside  the  tea- 
shop,  of  teapots,  glasses  and  saucers. 

Houses  are  painted  red,  green,  yel- 
low, blue,  so  that  the  pea.sauts  may 
easily  differentiate  them  or  explain 
the  way.  Trains  are  sent  off  by  bells 
at  the  station  because  the  i)easants 
cannot  read  the  time  tables.  The  first 
bell,  one  chime,  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
oefore  the  train  starts;  the  second,  two 
chimes,  is  five  minutes  before,  and  the 
third,  three  chimes,  means  the  train  is 
starting. 

4  t  postofiSces  men  are  employed  to 
<\'r\te  letters  for  peasants  or  read  them 
at  a  fixed  tariff:  For  addressing  an  en- 
velope, one  farthing;  for  writing  a  post 
card  or  a  short  letter,  penny  farthing; 
for  writing  a  long  letter,  twopence 
halfpenny,  and  for  reading  a  letter 
aloud,  one  penny.  Every  idllar  box  has 
a  picture  of  a  letter  on  it,  so  that  the 
peasant  may  know  it  is  the  place  in 
which  to  drop  his  postcard  or  his  en- 
velope. Rus.sia  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from 
fcillboards,  because  the  pea.sant  canno' 
read.— London  I'^imily  Herald. 


ENGLISH    INN    NAMES. 


Some  of  Them  Are  as  Quaint  as  Theh 
Origins  Are   Queer. 

Many  explanations  have  been  given 
of  curious  signboards  for  inns.  The 
Goat  and  Compasses  is  supposed  to  bo 
E  corruption  of  a  motto  set  over  inns 
Juring  tlie  Puritan  period,  "Good  en- 
compasses us;"  Bag  of  Nails  of  "l?ac- 
chanals."  Why  Not  and  Dewdrop  inn 
are  descril)ed  as  Invitations  to  the 
wayfarer;  Bird  in  Hand  and  Last 
House,  or  Final,  suggestions  that  he 
should  not  waste  his  opportunities  to 
Imbibe. 

The  Bull  and  Mouth  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Boulogne  Mouth,  captur. 
ed  by  Henry  VIH.  Bull  and  Gate,  it 
is  suggested,  may  possible  be  a  similar 
vulgarism  for  Boulogne  Gate. 

Great  battles  fought  and  fortresses 
taken  are  commemorated  by  Gibraltar, 
Waterloo,  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  Tra- 
falgar. Admirals  range  from  Blake  to 
Napier,  generals  from  Marlborough  to 
Wolosley,  Wellington,  Nelson  and  Kep- 
pel  l»eing  the  most  common. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  Nel- 
son Inns  are  buildings  three  or  four 
centuries  old,  "showing  that  the  Inn- 
keeper was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
i»lgn  under  which  he  had  hitherto  done 
huslnesK  and  trusted  to  make  a  new 
reputation  undor  the  aegis  of  the  popu- 
lar hero."    Wentmlnster  Gazetieu 


A  little  sunshine  set  aside  for  a  rainy 
day  is  better  than  an  umbrella.— 
Youth's  Companion. 
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KEEP     SCISSORS     IN     KITCHEN 


Innumerable  Ways     in     Which     They 
May  be  of  Service. 


A  pair  of  scissors  in  the  kitchen  are 
of  invaluable  assistance — not  the  lamp 
scissors  or  the  dull  pair  that  is  black 
with  age,  nor  the  garden  pair,  nor  yet 
those  with  the  missing  points,  but  a 
new  sharp,   shiny  pair  that  will  cut. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  for  instance, 
to  remove  the  white  pith  from  grape 
fruit  with  a  knife;  one  digs  and  jabs, 
and  finally  cuts  out  the  offending  cen- 
ter and,  incidentally  makes  a  hole  in 
the  fruit  through  which  the  juice  drips 
onto  the  plate.  Not  so  with  the  scis- 
sors. A  snip,  a  pull,  and  there  it  is 
without  trouble  or  multilation. 

And  bacon!  How  few  women  can 
slice  off  the  slippery  rind,  while  with 
scissors  every  morsel  can  be  quickly 
pared  away  without  a  vestige  of  waste. 
In  cutting  off  the  legs  of  a  lobster. 
In  breaking  open  the  claws  and  cutting 
through  the  tail,  the  scissors  will  do 
the  work  uncomplainingly  without  the 
aid  of  the  hammer  and  ice  pick. 

In  preparing  vegetables  they  are  in- 
comparable. Try  them  in  cutting  the 
roots  from  spinach,  trimming  rustyJ 
lettuce  leaves,  shaping  flowerets  of 
cauliflower,  and  cutting  up  asparagus. 
Dice  up  the  pineapple  with  them,  cut 
up  the  meat  and  fish  for  salads,  re- 
move the  veins  from  shrimps,  use 
them  for  the  fish  fins  and  save  your 
fingers. 


It  Was  the  Most  Popular  Thing  Tor.i 
Hood  Evar  Wrote. 
During  his  last  illness  Tom  Hoo;]  In 
nn  Idle  moment  made  an  imaginative 
sketch  of  his  own  tombstone.  He  drew 
himself  reclining  at  full  length  on  n 
thick  slab  of  stone,  on  the  edge  of 
wliich  in  large  capitals  he  wrote.  "He 
Sang  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt.'"  This 
was  the  only  inscription,  and,  as  he 
himself  has  said,  Tom  Hood  needs  no 
other. 

How  much  he  felt  and  prided  him 
self  ui)on  the  song  by  which  he  became 
known  and  loved  by  millions  is  shown 
by  this  and  tfje  following  fact:  "If  I 
were  ennobled  these  are  the  arms  I 
should  adopt."  said  he  one  day,  show- 
ing a  rough  vignette  to  a  friend.  The 
sketch  contained  a  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  idea.  It  represented  a  heart 
pierced  by  a  needle  threaded  with  sil- 
ver tears,  and  beneath  was  the  motto 
he  had  Inscribed  on  the  imaginary 
tombstone. 

"The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  appeared  In 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Punch.  It  wa^j  unsigned,  but 
every  paper  in  the  land  quoted  It,  and 
It  speedily  became  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Hood  himself  did  not  think  It  very  re- 
markable, but  Mrs.  Hood  had  said  to 
him  us  she  folded  it  for  press:  "Now. 
mind.  Hood,  mark  my  words,  this  will 
tell  wonderfully.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
things  you  ever  did." 

Mrs.  Hood  was  right.  The  song  was 
translated  Into  French.  German  and 
Italian.  It  was  printed  on  cheap  cot- 
ton handkerchiefs  and  parodied  times 
without  number. 


DRESSING  IS  AN  ART 


Dressing  becomingly  and  with  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance  is  an  art. 
and  one  not  to  be  gained  without  culti- 
vation. We  must  keep  steadily  at  it 
all  the  time,  with  daily  untiring  atten- 
tion. Two  attacks  rjf  clothes  a  year 
won't  do  it.  It  is  the  old  story  of  ex- 
pecting a  house  to  remain  clean  and 
in  order  with  two  whirlwind  cleanings 
a  year.  And  the  remedy,  ton  is  the  c»l(l 
one  of  caring  conscientiously  for  the 
little  things. 


SAVING  PATENT  LEATHER 


Fishing  Fo^  ?ish. 
Many  people  there  are  who  delight 
in  just  fishing  for  fish.  Such  a  one 
was  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  story 
was  told  by  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
case  was  to  be  tried  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing.  that  he  could  not  get  his  counsel 
to  leave  his  fishing  boat  except  long 
enough  to  write  a  note  to  the  Judge 
which  read:  "Dear  Judge— For  the 
sake  of  old  Izaak  Walton  please  con- 
tinue my  case  until  Friday.  The  smelt 
are  biting,  and  1  can't  leave."  And 
the  judge,  having  read  the  note,  an- 
noun'-ed  to  the  court,  "Mr.  Adams  Is 
detained  on  Important  business."— 
Christian  Herald. 


Patent  leather  shoes  and  slippers  will 
last  twice  as  long  if  you  wipe  them 
off  occasionally  with  a  soft  cloth  that 
has  been  wrung  out  of  olive  oil.  Keep 
the  cloth  in  a  small  tin  box.  one  that 
has  a  cover,  and  the  oil  will  last  a  long 
time.  :.'.§ 


Rude  Awakening. 
"YcMi're  looking  mighty  sour.   What's 
the  matter?    Honeymoon  over?" 


*I  guess  so." 


"Howd  that  happen?" 

"Oh.  we  were  drifting  along  down 
life's  enchanted  stream,  as  the  poet 
tells  about,  and  just  as  1  was  thinking 
I  should  like  to  drift  on  and  on  with 
her  forever  she  up  and  told  me  that 
she  had  got  to  liave  some  money."— 
Houston  Post 


FIREFLIES   IN   JAPAN. 

Large  and  Brilliant  and  Numerous  and 
Not  Afraid  of  Man. 

In  Japan  fireflies  are  more  than  mere 
beetles.  They  are  Cupid's  light  to 
guide  lovers,  souls  of  ancient  soldiers, 
the  devils  snare  to  tempt  wanderers 
to  death,  in  their  light  of  magic  gold 
with  a  tint  of  emerald  green  the  Jap- 
anese see  stars  of  hope,  sorrows  of 
broken  hearts,  the  everlasting  spirits 
of  warriors,  but,  most  of  all,  the  joys 
of  love  and  lovers. 

Whenever  they  see  the  glimmering 
faint  green  light  of  firefiies  hovering 
over  the  stream  running  into  the  dark- 
ness of  night  the  Japanese  dreara  of 
love  and  loving  hearts.  The  light  of 
fireflies  is  the  guide  of  lovers  going 
along  tlie  narrow  paths  to  meet  their 
sweethearts. 

The  Japanese  fireflies  are  much  lar- 
ger and  give  brighter  and  more  steady 
light  than  those  seen  In  Europe  or 
America.  In  old  days  many  poor  Jap- 
anese students,  unable  to  buy  candles, 
were  wont  to  gather  fireflies  in  a  bag 
and  read  their  books  by  their  light 
The  Hotaru  kago  (flrefl#  cage),  made 
of  fine  laces,  placed  on  the  veranda 
gives  almost  as  bright  a  light  as  the 
large  stone  lantern,  but  much  more 
quaint  and  dreamy. 

Fireflies  are  plentiful  everywhere  In 
Japan.  They  are  not  at  ail  afraid  of 
human  beings  and  will  often  alight 
upon  the  dress  and  even  on  the  hair 
or  hands.  It  Is  not  seldom  that  fire- 
flies fly  into  one's  pockets  or  sleeves.— 
Mock  Joy  a  in  Strand. 


Treatment  For  Cracked  Teati. 
Treat  the  cow  witfc  cracked  teats 
with  utmost  kindness,  says  the  Farm 
Journal.  The  extreme  pain  from  them 
will  cause  her  to  hold  up  her  milk  and 
finally  go  dry.  If  necessary  to  wash 
her  udder,  dry  it  perfectly  with  a  soft 
linen  towel.  Grease  the  teats  with 
mutton  tallow  or  honey  and  lard  or 
vaseline.  Always  milk  with  dry 
hands.  The  care  of  the  dairy  should 
be  given  a  proper  place  in  the  routine 
of  the  farm  work,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  it  If  a 
cow's  udder  Is  inflamed  from  any 
cause,  bathe  with  water  as  hot  as  you 
oan  bear  on  your  hands. 


Stable  Sanitation. 
New  times  call  for  new  methods.  It 
d<>e8  not  seem  long  since  many  of  uk 
were  opposing  the  silo  and  raising  all 
manner  of  objections  to  ensilage, 
which  many  held  was  as  immoral  as 
beer.  But  the  silo  has  come  to  stay, 
and  presently,  too,  sanitary  stable 
methods  will  become  universal.— Farm 
fournal. 


. 
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SHOWERS   FOR  THE 

AUTUMN   BRIDE 


Kitchen    Utehsiis  or    Line  ti  th«    MdSt 
AcceptabU    Gifts  for  these    Affairs 
More  Enjoyable  When   Kept  Secret 


In  my  home  town  there  have  been 
such  a  variety  of  bridal  showers  given, 
that  I  thought  a  description  of  a  few 
of  them  would  not  come  amiss.  Every- 
thing, nowadays,  must  have  a  flavor 
of  the  unusual  about  it,  in  order  to  be 
up   to  date   and  popular. 

Informally  I  was  invited  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  to  a  morning  bridge  party, 
and  kitchen  shower  for  my  hostess 
friend  who  was  to  be  married  soon. 

I  do  not  play  bridge,  and  said  so, 
"never  mind,"  was  the  response,  "that 
is  just  an  excuse  to  surprise  Eleanor." 

I  went  and  half  the  company  were 
playing  bridge,  while  the  other  half 
chatted.  We  were  invited  for  ten 
o'clock.  At  half  past  eleven  the  library 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  packages 
of  all  sizes  met  our  g?ize.  They  were 
neatly  wrapped  and  tied,  and  Eleanor, 
was  invited  to  untie  them.  Not  until 
then  did  the  bride-to-be  suspect  that 
the  "party"  had  been  given  for  her 
benefit. 

As  she  unfastened  each  package,  and 
all  sorts  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils came  to  view,  her  delight  was  be- 
yond control.  Every  donor  had  fast- 
ened her  card  to  the  gift,  and  there 
were  articles  of  use  from  a  ten-cent 
china  funnel  up  to  a  first-class  fireless 
cooker. 

At  twelve-thirty  every  package  had 
been  opened,  the  present  admired,  and 
the  giver  thanked,  and  as  we  sat  amidst 
the  shower,  a  delicious  luncheon  was 
served.  It  was  composed  of  chicken 
sandwiches,  potato  salad,  iced  tea,  and 
melting  home-made  little  cakes  served 
with  a  nut  cafe  frappe. 

Another  little  housekeeper,  who  had 
never  "kept  house,"  was  going  to  try 
the  experiment  in  another  town,  so  her 
mother's  most  intimate  friend  gave  her 
a  shower  party.  We  were  asked  to 
bring  anything  that  would  be  useful, 
or  ornamental  in  the  small  apartment, 
where  she  and  her  husband  and  the 
charming  baby  were  going  to  make 
their  home.  Such  an  array  of  dainty 
bric-a-brac  for  the  living  room,  use- 
ful things  for  the  kitchen,  china  and 
linen  for  the  dining  room,  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  for  the  bed  chamber,  and 
the  baby  was  bountifully  remembered 
with  sanitary  toys,  and  a  collapsible 
ken  in  which,  he  could  play  without 
fear   of   getting   into   mischief. 

This  was  an  afternoon  affair,  and  as 
the   day  was  cool,  tea  and  cakes  were 

served. 

Usually  brides'  showers  are  of  Imcn 
for   the   new   little   home,   or   of   hand- 


kerchiefs. Do  not  all  take  handker- 
chiefs. Do  not  all  take  handkerchiefs. 
I  knew  of  a  bride  who  received  nothing 
but  handkerchiefs,  and  there  were  330 
in  the  collection. 

Why  not  vary  it  a  little,  and  take 
pretty  neckweai,  underwear,  hose, 
wash  ribbon  in  prettily  embroidered 
holders,  sewing  utensils,  with  a  dainty 
work  bag.  Anything  that  can  be  called 
a  bride's  personal  belonging  is  appro- 
priate and  will  be  appreciated. 


REPAIRING  YOUR  ULSTER 


Deep  Collar  Will  Help  to  Bring  it  Up 
To  Date. 


If  you  are  going  to  have  your  ulster 
repaired  why  not  see  if  you  cannot 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  copying  a  detail 
which  is  a  distinguished  feature  of  the 
latest  English  ulster  in  fur.  This 
model,  made  very  similarly  to  the 
American  coat  differs  from  it  saliently 
because  of  its  collar  which  is  a  deep 
square  extending  to  or  a  trifle  below 
the  waist  in  the  back  and  in  front  is 
simply  two  narrow  tabs  which  cross 
below  the  chin.  The  collar  on  a  cloth 
ulster  might  be  of  velvet,  plush  or 
moire  unless  Hudson  Bay  seal,  mus- 
quash, squirrel  or  some  short-haired 
pelt  were  preferred.  But  if  anything 
save  fur  is  used  the  edges  of  the  collar 
must  be  weighted  with  leads.  Other- 
wise they  will  roll  up  and  the  neck  fm- 
ishing  promptly  lose  its  shape  and 
style. 


Another  Way  to  Put  It. 

•♦After  all,"  said  the  morally!:,  "tbs 
almighty  dollar  is  man's  greatest  ene- 
my.   If*- 

"If  tnat's  so,"  interrupted  oli  Hox- 
ley,  "I  guess  that  young  wife  of  mine 
merely  loves  me  for  the  enemies  I'v» 
made."— Philadelphia  Ledger 


Discrimination. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  that  youiig  man 
that  late  hours  were  bad  for  one?" 
asked  the  father  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Well,  father,"  replied  the  wise 
daughter,  "late  hours  may  be  bad  for 
one,  but  they're  all  right  for  two."— 
Tonkas  Statesman. 

A  Facetious  Convict. 

"This  eontinement."  said  the  long 
faced  prison  visitor,  "must  distress  you 
greatly." 

"Ye.s,"  replied  the  facetious  convict; 
"I  find  the  prison  bars  grating." 

"Ah,  life  to  you  Is  a  failure!" 

"Yes;  it's  nothing  but  a  cell." 


The  Retort  Vicious. 

The  Ex-IIero-Ah,  my  boy,  when  1 
played  Hamlet  the  audience  took  fif- 
teen minutes  to  leave  the  house. 

The  Vinlous  Ex-Comedian  (coldly)- 
^'as  he  lame?— London  Answers. 
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To  readers  of  Blooded  Stock 
Farmer  who  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  me  at  once  I  will 
give  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder 

For  the  toilet  it  is  excelltnt — for 
shaving  it  has  no  superior — samples 
free — ask  for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  you,  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at 
once, 

I   am,   very   truly   yours, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec'y 

The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S    F  New  Market,  N.  J. 


Anoi»ier  Way^ft  Put  ft. 

"After  all,"  said  the  moralist,  '*th« 
nlmJghty  dollar  is  man's  greatest  ene- 
my.    It''- 

"If  that's  so,"  interrupted  old  Rox- 
ley,  "I  guess  that  young  wife  ef  mine 
merely  loves  me  for  the  enemies  I've 
made."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Discrimination. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  that  young  man 
that  late  hours  were  bad  for  one?" 
nsked  the  father  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Well,  father,"  replied  the  wise 
daughter,  "late  hours  may  be  bad  for 
one,  but  they're  all  right  for  two."— 
fonkers  Statesman. 

Habits  of  Game  Birds. 
I    was    riding    along    the    shore   of 
(Ireat   Bear  lake.  In    Utah,  one  after* 
noon  and,  coming  suddenly  over  a  rise 
of   ground,   surprised   a   grebe   In    tlie 
edge  of  the  tules.    She  swam  into  the 
lake,    turning   and   calling   repeatedly. 
Then  two  little  grebes  appeared,  and. 
swimming  low,  with  only  their  heads 
and  beaks  visible,  hurried  after  their 
mother.     As  they  overtook   her,  each 
one    reached    out    and,    catching    the 
feathers  of   her  back  In  their  beaks, 
they   drew   themselves  alongside  and 
.quickly  huddled  under  her  wing,  com- 
pletely hidden.    Had  1  not  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  act  I  should  never  have 
suspected    her  of  carrying   two   little 
"stowaways"    as   she   hurried   off.— J. 
Alden  I-K)ring  In  Outing. 
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ROUND  THE  GLOBE 


All  nitjlit  banks  are  to  be  introduced 
into  London, 

Chicaifo  Is  installing  10,000  arc  street 
lights  in  downtown  districts. 

New  York  state's  savings  banks  con- 
tain $1,827,507,287  in  deposits. 
The   *'s(iiiatters"  of  South   Australia 

hold  78.000  acres  each  on  an  average 
In  England  last  year  10,872,000  free 

meals  were  given  to  needy  school  pu 

pils. 
Out    of    the    11,000,000    natives    ot 

Ifigypt  only  «*ome  600.000  can  road  and 

write. 
Holland  exports  more  wooden  shoes 

io  the  United  States  than  to  any  other 

country. 
In    Paris    there    is    a    carriage    for 

rach  forty-three  persons  and  a  bicycle 

for  each  sixteen. 
Twenty-eiKht  natives  of  the  United 

States     Were     naturalized     in     Great 

Britain  last  year. 
The  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the 

city  of  Now  York  last  year  amounted 

to  19.000.000  tons. 
England's    e.xperiraents    with    sugar 

beets   are   gratifying,    and    John    Bull 

tnay  yet  raise  his  own  sugar. 
China  uses  millions  of  pounds  of  old 

newspapers,    chiefly    British,    as    wall 

paper  for  houses  and  cottages. 
Cochin    China    is   trying   to    find    an 

effective   method   to  destroy   the   rats 

that  do  great  damage  to  the  rice  crops. 
Four   new    Dreadnoughts   are   to   be 

built  In  England  for  the  Dutch  navy, 

but   the  guns   are   to   be  supplied    by 

Germany. 
There    are    7.875    smoke    consuming 

furnaces  in  I^ondon.     Fifty-four  differ 

ent  types  of  apparatus  are  used  in  the 

metropolis. 

In  the  canton  of  Valais.  Switzerland. 
the  authorities  have  ordered  that  mo- 
torcars on  the  highroads  shall  be  pre 
ceded  by  a  horseman. 

Leaders  of  thought  In  Britain  are 
saying  that  hope  for  relief  from  labor 
dlflSculties  lies  not  in  settling  disputes, 
but  In  preventive  measures. 

It  is  stated  by  a  lady  doctor  that  of 
the  children  in  London  whom  she  has 
attended  25  per  cent  wear  amulets  or 
charms  under  their  clothing. 

London  handles  Immense  quantities 
of  frozen  meat,  and  it  will  soon  have 
facilities  for  storing  the  enormous 
number  of   1.100,000  carcasses. 

A  landlord  of  Sartouville,  a  town  od 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  France,  has 
tacked  up  this  notice  on  his  house 
"Price  of  rent.  $50.  Discount  of  $2  per 
child." 

Chinese  tailors  are  working  overtime 
The  cause  Is  the  revolution,  which  has 
changed  not  only  the  government,  but 
is  altering  the  customs  and  even  the 
clothing. 

Cleveland  has  fifty -eight  retired  pub 
lie  school  teacher*  on  pension  roll,  and 


within  two  years  the  number  may  be 
lnerea.se  1  to  several  hundreds  by  addi 
tional  retirements. 

The  total  output  of  quicksilver  In  the 
United  States  last  year  was  21.250 
flasks,  of  wliith  California  produced 
18,800  flasks  an<l  Nevada  and  Texas, 
combined.  2.:VM\  flasks. 

To  enable  a  person  to  leave  a  sunken 
submarine  a  New  .lerscy  inventor  has 
patented  a  buoy  which  can  bo  entered 
within  a  boat  .'ind  set  free  to  float  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Flies  can  enter  a  garbage  can  that  a 
New  York  man  l>as  patented,  but  as 
they  try  to  get  out  they  are  caught  in 
a  wire  tnip.  which  can  be  detached 
and  the  Insects  destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of 
the  London  season  has  been  theThack 
eray    ball,    whore   the   dancers   imper 
8onato<l  nil  the  types  of  snobs  mention 
ed  in  Thackeray's  "Book  of  Snobs." 

One  of  (MiicMgo's  well  known  bridge 
companies  has  designed  the  super 
structure,  operating  machinery  and 
power  e(iuipment  of  the  bascule  spar 
for  a  great  bridge  in  Lincoln.  England 
A  sounding  board  of  concrete  has 
t)een  erected  at  the  Wiosbjulen  semi 
nary,  and  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
board  proved  highly  satisfactory  and 
the  carrying  qualities  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Of  the  233,978  persons  passing 
through  the  Suez  ci'nal  last  year  those 
classified  as  military  totaled  70,S."4 
while  the  civilians  numbered  12S.171 
and  the  pilgrims,  emigrants  and  con 
victs  2S.9."3. 

When  the  late  mikado  came  to  the 
throne  not  a  single  newspaper  was 
published  in  .Ja|)an.  There  are  now 
over  l.liOO  daily,  weekly  and  monthl.v 
publications,  thirty  daily  papers  being 
published  in  Tokyo  alone. 

The  new  dollars  of  the  Chinese  re 
public  are  objects  of  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
riosity among  the  natives.  They  carry 
English  on  the  obverse  side  and  Chi 
nese  on  the  reverse,  with  the  picture 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  founder  of  the  re 
public* 

Twenty-nine  professors,  representing 
twenty-five  institutions  of  learning  and 
nineteen  states,  worked  the  past  sum 
mer  in  Pittsburgh  Iron  and  steel  mills 
for  20  cents  an  hour.  Their  object  was 
to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic subjects. 

A  German  chemist.  Dr.  Bergius.  hm^ 
succeeded  in  making  out  of  peat  and 
cellulose  a  substance  which  has  all  the 
;)roperties  of  hard  coal.  lie  hopes  to 
succeed  in  giviu'x  practical  value  to 
what  ho  has  succeeded  in  accomplish 
Ing  in  his  laboratory. 

Loch  Dochnrt  castle,  which  was 
built  in  tho  thirteenth  century  on  nii 
Island  in  the  lor-h  of  the  same  name 
and  is  associntod  with  tlio  famous  Hob 
Roy,  has  now  lioon  taken  in  hnnd  by 
the  Scottish  Ilistoi-ical  .\nti(iuaiian  as- 
sociation and  Is  being  renovated  so  as 
to  Insure  its  permanency. 


BRIGHT'S   DISEASE. 

Faulty  Living  Is  the  Cause  of  ''the 
Malady  of  Civiiizfltierii" 

Brlght's  disease  has  been  called  "the 
malady  of  civilization,"  and  the  name 
is  not  unmerited.  It  Is  beyond  every- 
thing else  a  disease  of  civilized  white 
men,  and  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
those  habits  of  life  which  distinguish 
^he  white  man  ftom  the  savage  of  the 
jungle.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
result,  more  or  less  direct,  of  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  these  disorders  are  due  to 
too  much  eating  and  drinking;  tod  miich 
bending  bver  desks  and  too  little  fresh 
air. 

The  savage  lives  in  the  open,  eats 
simple  foods,  knows  nothing  of  whisky 
and  gets  plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise. 
As  a  result  he  has  a  good  digestion,  a 
clear  eye  and  good  red  blood  in  his 
veins.  But  the  civilized  white  man 
eats  rich  food,  made  appetizing  by 
stimulating  condiments;  braces  hlni- 
sblf  with  alcohol,  lives  In  stuffy  houses, 
In  filthy,  smoky  cities  and  never  walks 
when  he  can  ride.  The  result  Is  that 
his  stomach  fails  In  its  duties;  his  kid- 
neys, inundated  by  poisons,  go  to  pieces 
—and  he  dies  from  Bright's  disease. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  starts  In  the 
kidneys  themselves— as,  for  Instance, 
when  they  are  crippled  by  alcohol— 
and  sometimes  it  starts  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere.  But  in  any  case  the  blame 
lies  with  faulty  methods  of  living,  and 
it  Is  the  kidneys  that  suffer  the  final 
damage.  And  when  they  falter  or  fail 
In  their  business  the  body  fills  up  with 
poisons  and  death  Is  not  far  away. 
Bright's  disease,  in  fact,  may  be  called 
autopoisoning.  Its  victim  dies  of  poi- 
sons generated  within  his  own  body.— 
Leslie's.  

A  Scientific  Defense. 

"You  are  charged  with  selling  adul- 
terated milk,"  said  the  Judge. 

"So  I  understand,  your  honor,"  said 
the  milkman.  "I  plead  not  guilty." 

"But  the  testimony  shows  that  your 
milk  is  25  per  cent  water,"  said  the 
judge. 

"Then  it  must  be  high  grade  milk," 
returned  the  milkman.  "If  your  honor 
will  look  up  the  word  milk  in  your  dic- 
tionary you  will  find  that  It  consists  of 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  water.  I'd  ought 
to  have  sold  It  for  cream.".— Judge. 


Fakirs. 
Fakirs  is  the  name  given  to  a  cele- 
brated class  of  fanatics  found  In  many 
parts  of  the  east,  but  more  particularly 
In  India.  Some  of  them  will  make  a 
vow  to  continue  all  their  lives  In  one 
posture  and  adhere  to  It  strictly.  Oth- 
ers never  lie  down,  but  remain  In  a 
standing  position  all  their  lives,  up- 
held only  by  sticks  or  ropes  nnder  the 
armplta.  They  pretend  to  have  fluto- 
dued  every  passion  of  mortality. 
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FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


The  Gobble-uns. 

Onc't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say 

his  prayers, 
An*  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  away 

upstairs 
His    mammy    heered    him    holler,    an'    his 

daddy  heered  him  bawl, 
An*  when  they  turn't  the  kivvers  down  he 

wasn't  there  at  all! 
An'   they  seeked   him  in  the  rafter  room 

an'  cubbyhole  an*  press, 
An*   seeked  him   up  the  chimbly  flue  an* 

ever'where,  I  guess, 
But    all    they    ever    found    was    thist    his 

pants  an'  roundabout— 
An*  the  gobble- vms  '11  git  you  ef  you  don't 

watch  out! 

An*  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  alius  laugh 

an'  grin 
An*   make  fun   of   ever'   one  an*  all  her 

blood  an'  kin. 
An'  onct  when  they  was  "company"  an* 

ole  folkt   was  there 
She  mocked  *em  an'  shocked  'em  an'  said 

she  didn't  care. 
An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels  an'  turn't 

to  run  an'  hide 
They    was    two    great    big    black    things 

a-standln'  by  her  side, 
An*  they  snatched  her  through  the  celHn' 

'fore  she  knowed  what  she's  about— 
An'  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you  ef  you  don't 

watch  out! 

An'   little  Orphant  Annie  says  when  the 

blaze  is  blue. 
An*  the  lampwick  splutters,  an'  the  wind 

goes  woo-oo! 
An'   you   hear   the   crickets   quit,   an*    the 

moon  Is  gray. 
An'     the    llghtnln'     bugs    in    dew    is    all 

quenched  away, 
You   better   mind    your    parents,    an'    yer 

teachers  fond  an'  dear. 
An'  churlsh  them  'at  loves  you,  an'  dry 

the  orphant's  tear. 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  neeoy  ones  *at  clus- 
ters all  about, 
Br  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you  ef  you  don't 

watch  out! 

—James  Whltcomb  Riley. 


The  Witches'  Dance. 
This  should  be  the  close  of  the  Hal- 
loween party.  Tlace  a  small  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  have  every 
one  join  in  forming  a  big  ring,  leaving 
an  opening  toward  the  door  for  you. 
Tell  them  to  close  their  eyes  tight  aa 
they  stand  taking  hold  of  hands  while 
you  put  out  the  light  and  to  keep  their 
eyes  shut  until  you  light  it  again. 

Have  already  prepared  a  very  large 
bowl  with  as  many  raisins  as  there  are 
members  of  the  party  and  at  the  last 
moment  pour  over  them  a  half  cupful 
of  alcohol  and  a  tablespoouful  of  salt. 
Have  a  match  in  your  hand  and  as  you 
quickly  set  the  bowl  on  the  little  table 
in  the  center  of  the  circle  light  the 
match  and  touch  it  to  the  alcohol. 
Then  call  them  to  open  their  eyes  and 
start  the  ring,  all  dancing  round  and 
round  as  the  weird  greenish  flames  leap 
up  in  the  darkness. 

Tell  them  each  one  is  to  plunge  their 
hands  in  the  flames  and  get  a  raisin. 
No  one  is  ever  burned  in  the  slightest 
If  they  qni*kly  thrust  their  hands  in 
and  out  again. 


The  greatest  fun  is  to  have  pret)arod 
beforehand  as  many  slips  of  paper  as 
there  are  guests,  with  a  line  of  good 
fortune  written  on  each.  Wrap  each 
one  around  a  chocolate  cream  and  then 
wrap  in  tin  foil.  Throw  these  In  the 
bowl  iustead  of  the  raisins,  and  then 
to  make  it  even  more  grewsome  the 
hostess  can  be  dressed  as  a  witch,  with 
a  pointed  cap  and  wand,  and  say  in 
sepulchral  tunes: 
All  those  who  would  their  fortune  know 
Must  quickly  test  this  fiery  glow. 


Halloween  Fortunes. 

Place  beside  your  bed  a  glass  of 
water  containing  a  sliver  of  wood.  If 
In  your  sleep  you  dream  of  falling 
off  a  bridge  and  some  one  rescuing 
j'ou,  the  face  of  the  hero  will  be  that 
of  your  future  spouse. 

Of  coiu'se.  you  know  the  apple  seed 
stunt.   Name  your  apple  and  then  count 
the  seeds  to  the  following  rime: 
One  I  love,  two  I  love,  three  I  love,  I  say; 

Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
And  five  I  cast  away. 

Six  she  loves,  seven  he  loves,  eight  both 
love; 
Nine  he  comes,  ten  he  tarries. 
Eleven  he  courts  and  twelve  he  marries. 

Count  the  white  flecks  in  your 
finger  nails,  beginning  with  the  thumb, 
as  follows:  "rresent,  friend,  foe,  let- 
ter to  write,  journey  to  go." 

Another  stunt  which  most  young 
people  know  well  Is  the  canceling 
stunt.  Write  some  person's  name  un- 
der that  of  the  person  whose  fate  you 
are  testing.  Cancel  all  the  common 
letters,  then  counting  off  all  the  un- 
canceled letters  repeat  this  formula- 
"Friendship,  love,  indifference,  hate* 
friendship,  love,  indifference,  hate." 


Riming. 

This  game  Is  never  old.  and  for  rainy 
days  there  Is  nothing  like  it.  There 
are  many  topics  that  can  be  jingled 
Into  funny  rimes  if  the  rimers  have 
ingenuity. 

The  fun  consists  In  the  head  person 
starting  the  first  line.  The  person  next 
must  give  the  riming  line  before  a 
given  number  of  seconds  have  passed. 
Usually  one  minute  Is  the  allotted  time. 
Then,  if  he  is  not  ready,  any  one  in 
the  company  may  call  It  out  and 
change  places. 

In  this  way  a  number  of  clever 
rimes  may  be  forthcoming,  and  the 
game  may  he  kept  up  till  the  Ingenuity 
of  the  players  is  exhausted. 


Halloween    Suggestions. 

Corn— red,  white  and  yellow— makes 
a  splendid  decoration.  You  can  thrust 
the  ears  into  the  meshes  of  fish  nets 
which  you  drai>e  on  the  walls. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  (or  If  you 
have  a  barn,  no  matter  where  you 
live),  do  hold  your  Halloween  party 
•here.  It  Is  half  the  fun!  Next  to  the 
Imrn,  choose  a  good,  big  attic.  Next  to 
that  a  roomy  kitchen  and  the  dining 
room. 
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ONE  GOOD  RESULT. 

The  rapid  advance  in  land  values  In 
practically  ;ill  of  the  north  central 
states  will  inevitably  mean  that  farm 
rental  values  are  bound  to  julvance 
proportionately.  This  will  work  hard- 
ship perhaps  in  some  instances,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  going  to  have  one  defi- 
nite and  very  desirable  result— put  out 
of  the  farming  business  a  class  of 
renters  all  too  large  that  for  years 
past  has  been  satisfied  with  a  grain 
selling  and  hence  land  skinning  type 
of  agriculture.  In  the  face  of  advanc- 
ed land  values  such  renters  will  have 
to  reform  their  methods  of  farming  or 
(piit  the  business,  while  the  da.ss  of 
landlords  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  tenants  in  the  past  will  have  to 
lend  a  hand  in  the  adoption  of  better 
and  more  sensible  methods  on  their 
farms  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  Thirty 
cent  methods  on  fifty  dollar  land  have 
about  petered  out,  and  a  wliole  lot  of 
farmers  an<l  renters  are  only  just  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  the  fact. 


TURKEYS  IN  ALFALFA. 
At  the  suggestion  of  tlie  Kansas  ex- 
periment .station  farmers  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  state  whose  alfalfa  fields 
have  been  badly  riddled  in  past  sea- 
sons with  (he  grasshopper  pest  this 
year  raised  turkeys  to  hold  them  in 
check,  and  the  plan  has  been  accom- 
panied with  most  gratifying  results. 
Not  only  have  the  turkeys— about  100 
to  each  quarter  section  of  land— gob- 
bled up  the  grasshoppers  effectively, 
so  that  they  have  done  little  If  any 
damage  to  the  alfalfa  fields,  but  the 
turkeys  seem  to  have  thrived  well  on 
a  balanced  ration  of  grasshoppers,  al- 
falfa and  small  grain  and  when  mar- 
keted at  holiday  time  will  net  their 
owners  a  tidy  sum.  One  large  farmer 
who  tried  this  turkey  method  reports 
that  the  "turks"  not  only  were  the 
salvation  of  his  alfalfa,  but  will  bring 
him  In  the  neighborh<x>d  of  $000  when 
they  are  marketed  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  This  plan  looks  practicable  and 
decidedly  worth  trying. 


THE  NEW  PARCELS  POST. 
At  the  session  of  congress  which  ad- 
journed re<'ently  there  was  passed  as 
a  part  of  the  |)ostal  appropriation  bill 
a  measure  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modified  or  limited  parcels 
post  system.  While  the  rates  author- 
izeil  are  not  as  low  as  are  those  of 
postal  regulations  which  are  in  force 
bftween  this  and  foreign  countries, 
they  are  neverthele.ss  a  material  reduc- 
tion from  rates  which  have  been  in 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
T'nder  the  new  system,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  operation  the  first  of  the  com- 
ing .fanuary.  the  country  is  divided 
into  eight  zones,  each  receiving  jiost- 
othce  being  the  center  of  the  zone  ar- 
rangement, these  areas  being  deter- 
mined by  nulll  of  varying  length  meas- 
ured from  each  office.     ''  -^     — ' 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    WIFE. 


And  the  Interlined  Bequest  In  the 
Poet's   Last  Testament. 

Obscure  as  are  nearly  all  the  points 
In  Shakespeare's  life,  it  is  known  that 
his  wife's  maiden  name  was  Anne 
Hathaway  and  tliat  her  father  was  a 
substantial  3'eoman  at  a  village  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Shakespeare  was 
barely  nineteen,  while  Anne  was  twen- 
ty-six years  old,  when  they  married. 
The  marriage  bond,  one  of  the  few 
papers  connected  with  Sliakespeare's 
life,  Is  dated  November,  1582.  Little 
Is  known  of  their  domestic  life. 

One  circumstance  that  seems  to  tell 
against  any  strong  affection  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare  is  that  he  drew 
his  will— or  some  one  drew  It  for  him 
—without  mentioning  the  wife,  and 
then  a  few  words  interlined  gave  the 
item,  "I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second 
best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  This  in- 
terlined bequest  has  been  taken  by 
some  as  a  proof  that  in  making  his 
will  he  had  forgotten  her.  only  to  r& 
member  her  by  a  slighting  bequest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  would 
by  law  have  a  third  of  her  husband's 
possessions,  and  for  that  reason  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  rememl)er 
her  with  special  gifts  of  affection. 

She  died  on  Aug.  6,  1G23,  and  was 
burled  two  days  later  in  Stratford 
church.  At  death  she  was  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Shakespeare  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years. 


LEARNED  THE  LESSON. 


Th«n  the  Igorrotes  Spread  the  Glad 
Greeting  Broadcast. 

Some  experiences  of  tlie  first  days 
of  schoolteaching  in  the  Philippines 
are  described  by  Alice  M.  Kelly  in 
the  Manila  Times.  She  went  among 
the  Igorrotes  in  November,  1901,  so 
that  she  can  really  be  considered  a 
veteran. 

The  natives  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  an  American  woman,  and  not 
even  prized  dainties  like  sardines 
could  bring  them  to  her.  They  spoke 
no  English  or  Spanish,  and  she  had 
not  a  word  of  Igorrote. 

But  she  resolved  to  break  this  si- 
lence, and,  catching  one  old  man  who 
could  not  run,  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  till  at  last,  to  escape,  he  re- 
peated the  words  after  her.  Not  long 
after  she  heard  that  Americans  were 
being  greeted,  regardless  of  sex,  with 
a  cheery  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Kelly." 

And,  oddest  of  all,  In  a  courtroom 
several  Igorrotes  solemnly  walked  up 
to  the  judges'  bench  and,  bowing 
deeply,  said,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  evidently  well  satisfied  that 
they  had  done  the  correct  thing. 

The  school  which  Mrs.  Kelly  found- 
ed has  become  the  Bua  school. 
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TATTERSALL'S   IN   LONDON. 

Romantic  Story  uf  the  World's  Moat 
Famous  Horse  Market. 

The  most  famous  horse  mart  in  the 
world  is  Tattersall's  in  London.  A  ro- 
mantic history  attaches  to  this  estab- 
lishment. 

In  177G  a  certain  Richard  Tattersall, 
a  wool  comber  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
lost  his  fortune  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  obtained  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease  of  a  tract  of  ground  in  London 
and  thereon  built  an  establishment  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  hounds. 

Tattersall  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  prince  regent,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  others  whose  patronage 
greatly  aided  tlie  enterprise.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  friendship  l)etween  the 
prince  and  Tattersall  that  the  bust  of 
George  on  top  of  the  fountain  in  the 
sale  yard  was  so  placed  at  the  prince's 
own  request. 

In  due  time  a  huge  slice  of  luck 
came  Tattersall's  way.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ran  heavily  into  debt  and  by 
way  of  settlement  passed  on  to  Tat- 
tersall his  famous  racer,  Highflier, 
which  became  the  father  of  three  Der- 
by winners.  The  progeny  of  this  horse 
in  eighteen  years  are  said  to  have  won 
races  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  £170,- 
000.  Tattersall  built  himself  a  pala- 
tial country  residence  near  Ely,  call- 
lug  it  Highflier  Hall. 

Tattersall's  came  to  be  the  headquar. 
ters  for  the  laying  of  turf  wagers. 
Immense  sums  were  won  and  lost 
there.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  lost 
more  than  £100,000  on  one  race  alone, 
and,  it  is  said,  not  infrequently  similar 
amounts  changed  hands  on  "settling 
flays"  at  "Old  Tatt's,"  or  "the  Corner," 
as  the  place  was  sometimes  called. 

All  classes  of  society  mingled  at 
rattersall's.  Dulves  and  stable  boys 
were  brothers  in  the  excited  crowd, 
prepared  to  wager  on  anything  and 
everything.  This  state  of  things  led 
to  such  a  sca^lal  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  the  firm  was  refused 
a  renewal.  In  its  new  establishment 
no  betting  was  permitted. 

At  the  modern  Tattersall's  some 
enormous  prices  for  racers  are  occa- 
sionally obtained.  Flying  Fox  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  French  owner 
for  37,500  guineas  and  Ormonde  to  an 
American  for  30.000  guineas.  Here 
also  Scepter  as  a  yearling  was  sold  for 
10,000  guineas.  La  Fleche  for  12.000 
guineas  and  Blair  Athol  for  only  100 
guineas  less.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Some  Quaint  Hotels. 

The  hotel  that  stands  out  the  mos\ 
prominently  in  my  recollection  is  one 
^n  Iquique,  where,  even  while  you  are 
fitting  at  the  dining  tables,  venders 
come  in  from  the  streets  to  soil  you 
food.  At  this  same  hotel  they  have  two 
Charges  for  baths— 8  shillings  if  you 
Insist  upon  clean  water  and  about  4 
Bhillings  if  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
lecond  turn  at  the  tub. 


TWAIN'S   TYPEWRITER. 


It    Made    Him    Want   to    Cuss,   So    He 
Traded  It  For  a  Saddle. 

it  was  in  1874,  during  a  famous  trip 
to  Boston  with  Dr.  Twitchell,  that 
Mark  Twain  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  was  then  a  brand  new  invention; 
or  it  may  have  been  during  a  subse- 
quent visit  a  week  or  two  later.  At  all 
events,  writes  Albert  Bigelow  Paine, 
he  had  the  machine  and  was  practicing 
on  it  on  Dec.  9,  1874,  for  he  wrote  two 
letters  on  it  that  day,  one  to  Howells 
and  the  otlier  to  Orion  Clemens.  In 
tlie  latter  he  says: 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  hang  of  this 
new  fangled  writing  machine,  but  am 
not  making  a  shining  success  of  It. 
However,  this  is  the  first  attempt  I 
ever  have  made,  and  yet  I  perceive 
that  I  shall  soon  easily  acquire  a  fine 
facility  in  its  use.  I  saw  the  thing  in 
Boston  the  other  day  and  was  greatly 
taken  with  it." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  new  won- 
der, and  on  the  whole  his  first  attempt 
is  a  very  creditable  performance.  With 
his  usual  enthusiasm  over  an  innova- 
tion he  b'^Meves  it  Is  going  to  be  a 
great  help  to  him  and  proclaims  its  ad- 
vantages. 

This  is  the  letter  to  Howells: 

"You  needn't  answer  this.  I  am  only 
practicing  to  get  three— another  slipup 
there— only  practicing  to  get  the  hang 
of  the  thing.  I  notice  I  miss  fire  and 
get  in  a  good  many  unnecessary  letters 
and  punctuation  marks.  I  am  simply 
using  you  for  a  target  to  bang  at. 
Blame  my  cat.  but  this  thing  requires 
genius  in  order  to  work  it  just  rightl" 

In  an  article  written  long  after  he 
tells  how  he  was  with  Xasby  when  he 
first  saw  the  machine  in  Boston  through 
a  window  and  how  they  went  In  to  see 
it  perform.  In  the  same  article  he 
states  that  he  was  the  first  person  in 
the  world  to  apply  the  type  machine  to 
literature  and  that  the  story  of  "Tom 
Sawyer"  was  probably  the  first  type 
copied  manuscript. 

The  new  enthusiasm  ran  its  course 
and  died.  The  typewriter  was  not  per- 
fect in  those  days,  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
keys  did  not  always  respond  readily. 
He  derlared  it  w*as  ruining  his  morals 
that  it  made  him  "want  to  swear,"  He 
offered  it  to  Howells  because,  he  said. 
Howells  had  no  morals  anyway.  How- 
ells hesitated,  so  Clemens  traded  the 
machine  to  Bliss  for  a  sidesaddle.  But 
perhaps  Bliss  also  became  afraid  of  the 
influence,  for  In  due  time  he  brought 
it  back.  Howells,  again  tempted,  hesi- 
tated and  this  time  was  lost.  What 
eventually  became  of  the  machine  l9 
not  history. 


Loses  His  Grit. 

"Isn't  that  fellow  ever  going  to  pr< 
pose?" 

"I    guess    not;    he's    like    an    hour 
glass." 

"How's  that?" 

"The    more   time   he   ^fets,    the   lesa 
•and  he  haa."-St    Paul  Pioneer  Preaa. 
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Mr.    Hgan — Where  did  Oi  get  th'      black  eye? 
Oi'm    just  afther  hein*  initiated. 
Mr.    Kelly — Into   phwat    society 
Mr.     Hoogan — Into   th'   society   av   nie  mother- 
in-law. 

Census  Taker — How  old  arc  yon? 
Old  Woman — Well,  just  count  for  yerself. 
My  mother  was  born  the  year  the  rats  ate  old 
Mrs.  Jeffrey's  chicken,  an*  a  tine  fllock  of  chick- 
ens thL'y  were.  She.  my  niother,  was  married  the 
year  Vftpr  her  father  died,  an"  then  I  was  born 
two    years    after  my   sister   Hetty. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


BOARDING  HOUSE  REPARTEE. 


How  the  Suffragette  Got   Back  at  th* 
Newspaper    Man. 

THE  persouuel  <^*  the  summer 
boarding  house  was  complete, 
and  the  oust  included  all  types  of 
what  Jonas,  the  hired  man.  most  dis- 
respectfully termed  "the  animals." 
There  were  the  fat  man  who  snored, 
the  rich  widow  *ver  making  eyes  at 
the  druggist,  who  sat  next  her  at  table 
and  had  been  seen  holding  her  hand  a 
bit  too  long  as  they  said  good  night; 
the  cynical  newspaper  man  who  at- 
tended strictly  to  his  own  affairs  and 
the  typical  suffragette  who  saw  no 
good  in  the  sterner  sex.  The  last 
named  sipped  her  tea  and  continued  a 
tirade  on  the  faults  of  men. 

"And,  besides,  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs. 
No  secret  is  safe  if  a  man  is  around 
for  he  will  always  try  to  frnd  it  out. 
There  are  no  exceptions,"  she  conclud- 
ed, with  a  defiant  look  around  the  ta- 
ble. 

The  challenge  was  too  much  for  the 
C.  N.  M.,  who  prided  himself  on  at- 
tending strictly  to  his  own  alTaira. 
Waiving  the  ethics  of  the  s«)cial  code 
and  thinking  that  a  full  week  of  pnss- 
Ing  the  butter,  salt,  etc..  would  war 
rant  him  in  addressing  the  young  wo- 
man, to  whom  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, he  took  up  the  gantlet  thrown 
down  by  her  and  said: 

"I've  been  here  a  week,  and  1  don't 
think  you  have  noticed  me  trying  to 
pry  into  the  affairs  of  others,  have 
you?* 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is"-the 
young  woman's  nose  was  elevated  at 
an  almost  improper  angle— "the  fact  ia 
I  hadn't  noticed  you  were  here." 

The  butter  complacently  ran  down 
and  .spread  itself  out  over  the  plate. 
two  flies  drowned  ignominiously  in  (he 
iced  tea,  and,  the  air  having  become 
oppressively  warm,  the  newspai)er 
man  went  out  into  the  evening  air, 
where  he  could  be  alone.— Kansas  City 
Joamal. 


No  Hearsay  Evidence. 

A  rural  magistrate,  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  ijitcrrupted 
liim,  saying: 

"You  said  that  you  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  premises  What 
did  you  find?" 

"Oh,  nothing  of  con.sequence."  re 
piled  the  witness.  "  *A  beggarly  ac 
count  of  empty  boxes.'  as  Shakespeare 
Bays." 

■'Never  mind  what  Shakespeare  snM 
about   it,"   said    the  magistrate      "11*- 
will  be  summoned  to  testify  for  him 
■elf  If  he  knows  anything  about  the 
>ase."~l.ondon  Tit-Bits. 


brane.  H  Is  the  rubbing  of  these  two 
membranous  plates  together  which  pro- 
duces the  "song."  If  your  shoulder 
blades  were  so  loosely  put  together 
that  one  could  be  slipped  under  the 
other  and  the  underside  of  one  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  other  w^re  so 
rough  that  the  operation  of  slipping 
them  past  each  other  would  cause  a 
rasping  sound  you  could  imitate  the 
katydid's  musical  efforts  very  nicely. 
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VALUE   Of   A   PASSPORT. 

The  Odd  Experience  of  a  Stranded 
Tourist  In  Paris. 

"Until  you  go  broke  in  a  foreign 
country  you  never  can  realize  just 
what  a  useful  thing  a  passport  Is." 
said  the  returned  traveler.  "It  not 
only  enables  you  to  get  into  a  country; 
it  also  helps  .vou  to  get  out,  sometimes 
!n  a  most  unexpected  way.  Every- 
body abroad  thinks  well  of  a  pass- 
port, but  nobody  sets  quite  so  high  a 
value  on  it  as  a  pawnbroker. 

"Owing  to  a  delayed  remittance  1 
had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  those  men 
in  Paris.  The  article  I  offered  for  se- 
curity was  worth  many  times  the  loan 
requested,  but  he  refused  an  advance 
on  account  of  ul  itisfactory  refer- 
ences. My  temporary  address  in  Paris 
and  my  permanent  address  In  Wash- 
ington were  not  suflScient  guarantee  of 
ray  honesty. 

"Just  as  the  case  a.ssumod  a  desper- 
ate complexion  the  broker  suggested 
a  solution  of  the  dlfl^culty. 

"  'Have  you  e  passport?'  be  asked. 

"1  had,  at  the  hotel. 

•"Fetch  If  he  said.  'If  that  looks 
all  right.  I'll  let  you  have  the  money.' 

"Up  to  that  time  my  passport  had 
been  a  useless  piece  of  luggage;  then  I 
blessed  the  foresight  that  had  bidden 
me  secure  It"— Washington  Star. 


Setting   Her  Right. 

A  newly  married  woman  made  a  pie 
for  dinner.  "I  am  afraid,"  the  bride 
said,  "that  I  left  something  out,  and 
that  it's  not  very  good." 

The  husband  tried  it  and  said: 
"There  is  nothing  you  could  leave  out 
that  would  make  a  pie  taste  like  that. 
It's  something  you've  put  In."— Argo- 
naut 


Matthew  Arnold. 
"Matthew  Arnold  had  a  cuiious  way 
of   telling   little   stories    against    him- 
self   writes   Sir   H.   W.   Lucy   in   the 
Cornhill. 
"Talking  about  Mrs.  Arnold,  he  said: 
••'Ah,    you    should    know   my    wife! 
She  has  all  my  charm  of  manner  and 
\ione  of  my  conceit.'  " 


Badly  Smitten. 

"I  wish  there  we">e  ten  dayi  In  IL» 
week,"  sighed  Gladys. 

"Why?"  asked  Grace. 

"Jack  could  call  of  tenet  then."— Lon- 
don Answers. 

When    oar    hatred   Is    too    bitter   tt 
places  us  below  those  whom  we  hate.- 
La  aocbefoucauld. 


Evident. 

"This  car,"  said  the  denionstrato* 
"Is  almost  human.  Perhaps  you  hart 
noticed"— 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Binks  dryly.  "It 
reminds  me  of  several  men  I  know- 
been  smoking  ever  since  we  left  the 
garage,  and  the  last  hill  we  climbed 
it  puffed  like  a  porpoise.  Haven't  you 
something  that  is  less  human  and  more 
Ifenerally  satisfactory?"  —  Harper's 
Weekly.' 

Why  She  Thought  So. 

"Manini;i."  snid  the  little  girl,  "sistef 
doesn'l  tell  llio  truth." 

"Why.  .lennie,"  said  the  mother, 
"von  nnisttrt  s.iv  such  things." 

"Well.  Inst  ni-ht  I  heard  hor  say, 
'Charlie,  if  you  do  that  again  I'll  cal? 
mamma.'  And  he  did  it  twice  more 
and  she  didn't  call."— Ladies'  Tloinf 
Journal. 

The  Difference. 
When  he  knows  the  fish  are  biting 

He  ean  dig  an  acre  lot; 
When  he's  asked  to  spade  the  garden. 
My,  ob,  my,  but  it  is  hot! 

—Youth's  Companlrtw 


Mis  Conquest. 
He  was  a  simon  pure,  edition  de 
luxe  lady  killer.  The  girl  in  the  seat 
opposite  him  was  easy  to  look  at. 
Further,  she  looked  demure  and  shy 
and  lmpre=:sionable.  It  wasn't  long 
before  he  had  things  jiolng  rlg!it-ho 
thought  He  had  raised  the  window 
for  her  and  readjusted  the  blind;  he 
had  fished  her  bag  from  under  the 
seat,  where  the  porter  had  shoved  It: 
he  had  placed  her  pillow  in  a  better 
position  for  her;  he  had  handed  her  a 
magazine:  he  had  looked  after  her 
comfort  In  every  way  he  possibly 
could,  and  she  had  been  very  sw^eet 
about  it  liesldes.  He  thought  he  was 
coming  along  splendidly.  She  started 
to  get  off  the  train  before  he  expected 
her  to  leave,  but  he  carried  her  lug- 
gage to  the  pl.itform  for  her.  Then 
she  turned  and  handed  him  a  nickel 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  the  remark, 
"I  think  It  is  so  nice  of  the  railway 
company  to  furnish  an  assistant  por- 
ter."—Argonaut 


How  the  Katydid  Sings. 
Everybody  Is  familiar  with  the  rasp- 
ing notos  known  as  the  katydid's 
"song."  It  i^  the  male  only  that  is  ca- 
pable of  emitting  the  w«'ll  known 
sounds,  and  lie  duos  it  In  a  most  pe- 
culiar manner.  His  "vocal  organs"  afe 
at  the  base  of  his  wings  and  consist  "^ 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  FILES  ANSWER- 
DENIES    GOVERNMENT'S    AL- 

LEGATIONS  IN  DISSOLUTION 
SUIT 

By  Associated  Press. 


St.  Paul,  Minn..  Aug.  5. 

The  answer  of  the  international 
Harvester  Company  to  the  bill  filed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  was  filed  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  St. 
Paul    today. 

The  answer  denies  specifically  all 
charges  of  restraint  of  trade,  monop- 
oly, and  unfair  business  practices.  It 
alleges  that  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Company  in  1902,  the  harvester 
business  had  been  conducted  in  a 
wasteful  manner,  detrimental  alike  to 
manufacturers,  retail  dealers  and  con- 
sumers; that  only  the  two  largest 
manufacturers  had  profitable  business, 


vi'-hile  the  business  of  others  was  de- 
creasing and  becoming  hazardous  and 
unprofitable. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, It  Is  stated,  was  not  an  unlaw- 
ful combination,  but  a  new  company 
formed,  with  ample  capital,  in  order 
to  secure  large  economies  in  the  agri- 
cultural implement  business,  by  pro- 
ducing more  cheaply  the  raw  mater- 
ials, by  enlarging  facilities,  and  cor- 
recting wasteful  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, by  expanding  the  foreign  trade, 
and  by  better  organized  experimental 
and    Inspection    departments. 

The  Company's  commercial  power, 
the  answer  states,  has  been  used  not 
only  for  the  benefits  of  its  stockhold- 
ers, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
and  dealers  and  of  its  employes,  and 
the  taking  on  of  new  lines  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  gasoline  engines,  trac- 
tors, auto  wagons,  farm  wagons,  and 
cream  separators,  has  resulted  in  the 
business  as  a  whole  being  conducted 
more  economically,  and  in  fostering 
instead  of  restraining  trade,  it  is  as- 
serted. Any  monopoly  through  pat- 
ents on  binders  and  mowers  expired 
prior  to  1902. 

The  detailed  statement  of  earnings 
and  profits  contained  in  the  answer 
shows  that  during  the  first  eight 
years  the  dividends  paid  averaged 
only  5.92  per  cent  on  the  fully 
paid  capital  stock  and  the  total 
earnings  only  7.15  per  cent,  and  that 
the  main  expansion  of  the  Company's 
business  has  been  gained  in  the  new 
lines  of  implements  and  the  foreign 
trade,  which  has  increased  from  about 
$10,000,000  in  1903  to  over  $42,000,000 
in  1911. 

It  is  held  that  the  Company  has  ac- 
tive and  increasing  competition,  the 
number  of  competitors  in  binders  be- 
ing eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
over  $100,000,000.  and  in  other  lines 
the  competitors  numbering  from  four- 
teen in  mowers  to  181  in  gasoline  en- 
gines. 

As  to  binder  twine,  the  answer  as- 
serts that  since  the  Company  was 
formed,  the  wholesale  price  of  sisal 
twine  has  fallen  from  11  to  (y%  cents 
a  pound  and  of  manila  twine  from 
134  to  7%  cents  a  pound.  Ftirther 
that  the  Company  has  expended  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce binder  twine  from  .\merican 
irrown  flax,  which  if  successful  would 
have  kept  within  the  United  States 
Jt20.000.0O0  now  expended  annually  for 
imported    sisal    and    manila   fibers. 

The  answer  alleges  the  Company 
upends  in  developinir  and  Improving 
raach'nes  annnallv  $500,000,  a  -  ♦ 
which  none  of  the  old  companies 
would  have  sustained.  By  proilucing 
its  own  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  the 
Company  says  It  can  select  materials 
of  the  particular  quality  best  adapted 
to  the  machines.  thus  increasing 
their  strength  without  Increa.sing  the 
rost. 

The  wages  and  conditions  of  its 
employes,  the  answer  says,  have  been 
Improved   by   the  Harvester  Company 
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to  an  extent  impossible  under  trade 
conditions  existing  prior  to  1902; 
wages  have  been  increased  fully  twen- 
ty-seven per  cent.,  profit  sharing  sys- 
tems have  been  established,  sanitary 
and  safety  appliances  installed,  a  lib- 
»ral  plan  of  workmen's  compensation 
put  into  effect,  with  a  benefit  depart- 
ment providing  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits for  employes  and  a  generous  pen- 
sion  system. 

It  is  further  declared  that  the  Com- 
pany has  given  wide  publicity  to  its 
business,  and  in  190G  invited  a  full 
investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  that  since  1907 
the  bureau  of  corporations  has  been 
given  free  access  to  its  books  and 
records  and  every  facility  for  obtain- 
ing complete  information  as  to  its 
business  policies  and  methods;  that 
.since  1907  the  Company  has  filed  with 
the  bureau  of  corporations  its  annual 

reiKjrts  covering  all  its  business  op- 
erations and  that  it  welcomes  the  ut- 
most publicity  and  public  supervision, 
and  is  ready,  and  is  desirous,  of  rem- 
edying any  defects  or  mismanagement 
In  its   business. 

The  answer  avers  that,  considering 
the  capital  invested  and  the  hazards 
of  the  business,  the  Company's  earn- 
ings have  been  reasonable  and  much 
smaller  than  the  average  profits  of 
manufacturing  companies;  that  the 
public  and  employes  are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  large  economies  and 
Increased  eflaciency  resulting  from 
the  organization;  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany and  illegal  trusts  and  combina- 
tions; that  the  Company  is  managed 
by  men  whose  fathers  originally  de- 
velai)ed  the  harvester  business,  and 
that  it  was  organized  without  exces- 
sive capitalization. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  during  twenty 
years  before  the  Company's  forma- 
tion, more  than  fifty  competitors  were 
eliminated  from  the  harvester  busi- 
ness, and  that  since  then  there  has 
been  no  such  elimination  of  competi- 
tors but  that  the  Company's  baslnsss 
methods  have  secured  fair  treatment 
to  competitors  and  it  has  tended  to 
foster  competition  and  not  to  destroy 
it. 

The  answer  insists  that  the  United 
States  government,  having  had  for  ten 
years  full  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
pany's organization  and  methods  and 
tiioir  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade 
and  i)ublic,  ought  not.  after  thousands 
<  .  employes  and  others  have  made 
large  investments  in  its  stock,  be  per- 
mitted in  a  court  of  equity  to  urge 
that  the  corporation  is  illegal  and 
should  be  destroyed. 
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'  A  VISION  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

rhe  Man  That  Was  Posed  on  the  Edge 
of  the  Precipice. 

Through  the  hilly  country  of  the 
Basques  Harry  A.  Franck  made  his 
way  on  foot  with  few  adventures,  but 
"With  many  interesting  experiences.  At 
the  close  of  one  day,  he  tells  us  in 
"Four  Months  Afoot  In  Spain,"  he  be- 
gan to  clamber  upward  into  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  high  in  the  darkening 
sky  ahead.  The  night  grew  black,  for 
the  heavens  were  overcast,  but  he  who 
marches  on  into  the  darkness,  if  he  is 
not  confused  by  any  artificial  lights, 
may  still  see  moderately  well. 

It  was  two  hours  perhaps  after  night- 
fall, and  the  road,  its  edge  a  sheer 
precipice  above  unfathomable  depths, 
was  winding  ever  higher  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  mammoth  peak  when 
Buddenly  I  saw  a  man,  a  denser  black 
ness  against  the  sea  of  obscurity, 
standing  stock  still  on  the  utmost  edge 
of  the  highwaj'. 

"Buenas  tardea!"  I  greeted  him  in  a 
low  voice,  almost  afraid  that  a  hearty 
tone   would   send   him  toppling  back 
ward  to  his  death. 

He  neither  answered  nor  moved.     I 
stepped  closer. 

"You  have  rather  a  dangerous  posl 
tlon,  verdad,  senor?" 

Still  he  stared  motionless  at  mL> 
through  the  darkness.  I  moved  quietly 
forward  and,  thrusting  out  a  hand, 
touched  him  on  the  sleeve.  It  was 
hard,  as  if  frozen.  For  an  instant  I  re 
coiled,  then  with  a  sudden  instinctive 
movement  passed  a  hand  quickly  and 
lightly  over  his  face.  Was  I  dreaming? 
That,  too,  was  hard  and  cold.  I  sprang 
back  and,  rummaging  hastily  throuL'h 
my  pockets,  found  one  broken  match. 
The  wind  was  rushing  up  from  the  bot- 
tomless gulf  below.  I  struck  a  light, 
holding  it  In  the  hollow  of  my  hnn<t, 
and  in  the  instant  before  it  was  blown 
out  I  caught  a  few  words  of  an  inscrip 
tlon  on  a  pedestal: 

Erected  to  tlie  Mem- 
Thrown  over  this  precipice- 
Bandits—    Night  of— 

But  before  I  had  made  out  date  or 
name  I  was  in  darkness  again. 
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BRAGGED  A  BIT  HIMSELF. 

It  Was  About  a  Wonderful  New  Ma- 
chine He  Had  Seen. 

"While  I  was  running  a  bolt  cutter  at 
the  Rock  Island  shops  In  Chicago," 
writes  a  contributor  to  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering,  **I  boarded 
at  a  house  much  frequented  by  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen.  These 
men  talked  a  great  deal  about  their  tr»i- 
mendous  feats  in  getting  over  certain 
hills  without  the  help  6f  a  second  loco- 
motive. 

"My  opposite  neighbor  at  table,  a 
young  fellow  who  ran  a  lathe  in  the 
shop,  grew  tired  of  this  monotonous 
bragging:  he  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  do  a  little  talking  himself.  One 
evening  he  called  out  to  me: 

"  'Well,    I  went  over  and  saw  that 


THE   FLAG   AFLOAT. 


Intricate    Etiquette    of   the    Stars    and 
Stripes  in  the  Navy. 

The  etiquette  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
aboard  United  States  naval  ships  is  al- 
most hopelessly  intricate  to  outsiders, 
writes  Katherine  E.  Thomas  in  Joe 
Chappie's  News- Letter.  Rigid  ruling 
of  life  aboard  ship  requires  every  of- 
ficer or  man  on  reaching  or  leaving  the 
quarter  dtjck  formally  to  salute  the 
national  ensign,  which  salute  must  be 
as  formally  returned  by  the  officers  of 
the  watch  "t  hand. 

All  oflScers  and  men,  however,  must 
stand  at  attention  whenever  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  played  unless  en- 
gaged at  the  time  In  some  duty  that  ab- 
solutely prohibits  their  doing  so.  This 
respect  must  Ije  paid  to  the  national  air 
of  any  country  when  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  that  country  is  aboard 
ship.  Nor  doeii  the  courtesy  cease  at 
this,  for  at  morning  and  evening  col- 
ors all  pulling  boats  when  passing  near 
a  foreign  man  of  war  must  lie  on  their 
oars,  and  the  coxswain  salutes,  stand- 
ing to  face  the  colors  in  his  salute, 
and  steamers  must  stop  their  engines. 

When  a  foreign  ship  of  war  enters  a 
harbor  or  passes  a  fortification  it  Is 
customary  to  hoist  at  the  main  the  flag 
of  the  country  whose  waters  it  visits 
and  to  salute  it.  and  the  nearest  fort 
or  battery  returns  the  salute.  When  a 
foreign  warship  is  in  United  States 
waters  and  fires  such  a  salute  it  is 
returned  exclusively  by  the  nearest  bat 
lory,  the  United  States  ships  roinain 
Ing  silent. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  a  salute 
permitted  from  a  United  States  vessel 
in  honor  of  any  nation  or  anv  official 
of  a  nation  not  formally  recognized  by 
the  governnient  of  the  United  States. 
and  no  ship  of  the  navy  is  permitted' 
to  lower  her  sails  or  dip  her  ensign 
unless  to  return  a  courtesy.  On  tha 
other  hand,  when  passing  or  being 
passed  by  a  foreign  ship  of  war  at 
close  range  all  officers  and  men  on 
deck  are  required  to  salute  the  foroiiin 
flags  and  the  sentries  to  present  arms. 


Stuffed  Ham. 
Select  a  freshly  cured  ham  and  have 
bone  removed.  Fill  cavity  with  stuffing 
made  of  breadcrumbs,  tie  u})  secnrely 
and  inclose  ham  in  a  paste  of  flour  and 
water  to  keep  juice  from  escaitin;:.  '1  le 
In  a  pnddiiii;  bag  or  cloth,  have  ready  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  and  let  ham  Ixdl 
slowly  about  two  hours.  When  boiled 
sufficiently  remove  the  crust,  pare  skin 
off  <-arefuIly  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
shape  of  tin-  ham,  put  it  in  a  roasting 
pan.  sprinkle  with  l»readcruml)S  aud 
set  in  a  moilerate  oven  to  roast. 


Peach  Betty. 
Chop  fine  two  cupfuls  of  not  too  ripe 
peaches.      Hutter   a    baking   disli    nnd 
place  on  it  a  layer  of  pea«'hes,  sprin- 
kling  with  cinnamon,   sugar  and    hut- 

it»r        PldfM     on     thin     a     Invar    of     tlm 


SONG    OF   THE   WHALE. 


The  Humpback  is  a  Little  More  Musi- 
cal Than  the  Bowhead. 

Whales  are  rarel.\   thought  of  as  vo 
ca lists,   yet   according   to   Miss   A.    I). 
Cameron    in    "The    New    North"    they 
really  have  a  distinctive  song  of  their 
own. 

A  certain  Captain  Kelly  was  the  first 
to  notice  that  whales  sing.  One  Sun- 
day, while  officers  from  three  whaling 
aliips  were  "gamming"  over  their  after- 
noon walrus  meat,  Kelly  started  up 
with  "I  hear  a  bowhead!"  There  was 
much  chaffing  about  "Kelly's  band," 
but  Kelly  weighed  anchor  and  went  to 
find  the  band  wagon.  Every  sail  fol- 
lowed his,  with  the  result  that  three 
whales  were  bagged. 

Among  bowheads  this  singsong  is  a 
call  that  the  leader  of  the  school,  as  he 
forces  a  passage  through  Bering  sea, 
makes  in  order  to  notify  those  that  fol- 
low that  the  straits  are  clear  of  ice. 

Walruses  and  seals  and  all  true  mam- 
mals that  have  lungs  and  live  in  the 
water  have  a  bark  that  sounds  strange 
enough  as  it  comes  up  from  hidden 
depths.  Every  lookout  from  the  mast- 
head  notices  that  when  one  whale  Is 
struck  the  whole  schoo!  is  "gal lied"  or 
stampeded  at  the  very  impact  of  the 
harpoon;  they  have  heard  the  death 
song. 

The  sound  that  the  bowhead  makes 
is  like  the  long  drawn-out  "hoo-hoo-oo- 
oo-oo.'"  of  the  hoot  owl.  A  whaler  sayn 
that  the  cry  begins  on  F  and  may  rise 
to  .\,  B  or  even  ('  before  slipping  back 
to  V  again,  lie  assures  us  that  with 
the  humpback  the  tone  is  much  finer 
and  sounds  across  the  water  HUe  the 
note  from  the  K  string  of  a  violin. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS 
BERKSHIRS  AND  CHESTER 
WHITES 

I  now^  have  a  large  stock  of  prob- 
ably the  best  1  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  have  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds.  206  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
1)oars  ready  for  service.  Guernsey 
Calves  and  l\e,ui>terc(l  Scotch  oCllia 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
1)C  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
White  V.  Hocks.  1'.  T.cLihorns  and 
V.eagle  Dogs. 
F,  P,  HAMILTON.     Cochranvnic,  Pa 
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RESTING    DAIRY   CATTLE. 


Cows  Need  Good  Rations  Preparatory 
to  Freshening. 
In  years  gone  by  it  was  considered 
by  the  average  stock  owner  that  when 
a  cow  was  dried  for  the  period  of 
freshening  she  did  not  need  any  great 
amount  of  rest  and  much  less  fiuMl. 
says  David  Roberts,  D.  V.  S.,  in  Kim- 
ball's Dairy  Farmer.  Turning  her  to 
the  straw  stack  or  in  a  closely  eaten 
pasture  was  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  by  those 
familiar  and  successful  in  handling 
dairy  cattle  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  co>v  from  six  to  eight  wei  Us 
rest  between  freshening  periods  and 
also  very  important  that  a  cow  be  fed 


f  THE    FARM    LAWYER.  f 

The    landl«M(l     wrio    furnishes    »;♦ 
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Photo  by  Wisconsin  experiment  station. 


nnd  it  is  ininiaterial  whether  •?► 
the  tenant  <«oul(l  or  could  not  X, 
liav(»  had  the  crop  without  theiu.  <f 
—  Fernlnan  versus  Nowlin.  \'2i)  S.  ^ 
\V.  :;7J>.  t 

A  landlord  is  not  liable  for  a  J, 
nuisance  create«l  on  tlie  prem-  y 
^  ises  l)y  tlie  tenant  during  the  % 
•♦♦  teuanc-.-  nnd  without  the  con-  'f 
„  sent  of  th(»  landlord.  —  S<-hlit/.  ^ 
♦f  Hrewinir  Company  versus  Shiel 
X   (Ind.).  SS  N.  K.  !>r>7. 

A  written  contract  has  no 
binding  fon-e  until  it  Is  eitlier 
signed  by  all  the  parties  ov  sign- 
ed by  one  of  I  lie  parties  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  others.— McCauley 
versus  Sdiatzley  (Ind.),  S8  N.  K. 
972. 

A  hu^^band  may,  except  against 
his  creditors,  make  a  valid  gift 
of  his  i>ro|)erty  to  his  wife.— Cor- 
bett  versus  Sloan.  Wash.  99  Rac. 
1025. 

Every  contract  made  for  or 
about  any  matter  or  thing  whi<h 
is  prohibited  and  made  unlaw- 
ful by  statute  Is  void. 


In  a  rec«nt  circular  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station  emphasizes  the 
need  of  dairymen  uyiiig  tlie  Bab- 
cock  test.  The  circular  slates  that 
by  It  the  greatest  service  has  been 
rendered  in  making  available  to  the 
dairy  farmer  a  means  whereby  he 
can  study  tlic  individual  perform- 
ance of  his  liord  and  tlui.s  weed  out 
the  inferior  stock.  The  cow  shown 
is  lmporto<t  Hayes  Kosie  of  the 
station  farm.  This  cow  produced 
835  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  Slie 
is  a   Holstein. 


such  niilU  pnMlueing  ingredients  as 
would  Ite  lucessary  to  give  her  were 
she  giving  a  heavy  How  of  milk. 

If  lliere  Ik'  any  reason  why  a  cow 
should  not  be  given  a  full  ration  of 
milk  producing  feeds  it  may  be  a 
Hhort  time  before  fresliening.  as  a  cow 
heavily  led  is  somewhat  more  apt  to 
become  alllicted  with  milk  fever  than 
one  wliich  has  l»een  fed  sparingly. 

We  often  l<»se  sight  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  la^t  few  mouths  of  i)reg- 
naiK-y  the  large,  fast  developing  calf 
demands  a  great  deal  of  its  mother's 
strength  and  vitality.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  mother  must  be  given 
extra  care  and  attention  Instead  of 
being  tinaie*!  out  to  a  straw  stack,  as 
has  ofteu  Ihhmi  the  case. 


Boldness  Is  ever  blind,  therefore  It  is 
HI  In  counsel,  but  good  In  execution  — 
RacoD 


Type   of    Belgium   Drafters. 


I  ', 


Paur    Six 
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A    HORSE    PLAGUE. 

Animal    liuslKiudnieii    in    Xol)raska, 
Kansas     and     ailjoinin;;     states     hav« 
liet*u  greatly  cunctM-ncd  within  tlie  p'lst 
*ew  vveelvs  as  the  result  of  an  unusual- 
ly    fatal     eitideniie     of    horse     plaj^ue, 
which  has  l)eon  (llM^nosed  as  the  same 
uialiuly  or  similar  to  the  si)inal  menin- 
^ritiB  or  infantile  paralysis  that  alHiels 
the   human    species.      Farmers   in   the 
central    and    western    i)ortlons  of   the 
two  states  mentioned  have  lost  every 
horse   they    had.   have   plowing  ahead 
of  them  witli  no  horses  with  which  to 
do    it    and    not    daring   to    buy    other 
horses  for  fear  they  will  also  fall  vic- 
tiniR   of   the   phigue.      At  the   time  of 
writing  this  the  same  malady  seems  to 
have    ai>peared    in    three    counties    in 
Iowa,  and  the  state  veterinary  author- 
ities are   bending  every  elTort  ti)  pre- 
vent  it   from  spreading.     The  disease 
Is  thought  by  some  veterinarians  to  Ik? 
caused  by  germs   which  are   breathed 
Into  the  nasal  cavities  and  which  pass 
thence  to  the  brain.     Others  of  o(pial 
standing  state  that   they  do   not  con- 
sider the  disease  contagious  at  all.  but 
due   primarily   to   improper  con<litions 
of    food    and    water,    one    contention 
based  on  this  view  being  tliat  if  horses 
In  the  affected  area  were  kei>t  closely 
stabled  and  given  only  pure  well  wa- 
t«r    to    drink    they    would    not    eon- 
tract   the  disease.      From    one   section 
where   the   disease   has   miule   its   ap- 
pearance   cures    are    claimed    to    liavo 
followed    Inoculation    of    th«»    affected 
animals  with  spinal  meningitis  serum. 
The  truth  about  the  matter  seems  to 
1>e  that  veterinary  experts  are  a  good 
deal  up  a  tree  on  the  matter  and  that 
some  of  them  are  doing  some  guessing. 
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Colic  In  Horses. 
As  to  the  treatment  for  colic  In 
horses,  give  in  ordinary  cases  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  of  turpentine 
and  one  ounce  of  laudanum  or  half  to 
one  ounce  of  fluid  extract  of  cannabis 
Indica.  rectal  Injections  of  soapy  warm 
ivater  and  glycerin  and  lose  no  time  in 
setting  the  trained  veterinarian  if  the 
attack  proves  obstinate.  The  less  home 
treatment  given  for  enteritis  and  stom- 
ach bloat  the  better  will  be  the  chance 
•f  success  In  professional  treatment. 


KENDALL'S 

SPAVIN 
CURE 


other  lamp 
n  e  8  B .  3  5 
years  of  re- 
niarka  bl  e 
results.  91  •  bottle, «  for  <^r».  At 
all  clriiK  Btort-i*.  Afk  for  Free 
Book.  •Treatli'e  on  the  Horf«e."' 
Dr.  H.  J.  ktadaU  €«. ,  Enoib»f .  rnu.Vt. 


.  The  old  reUahle  remedy 
curb,  uplliit,  U>ny  grow 
rlnftboii  e. 
spavin  or 


for 

th8, 


A  tio<'k  of  hens  that  the  writer  sees 
frequently  of  an  evening  have  a  regu- 
lar picnic  in  a  mellow*  potato  patch 
scratching  for  worms  and  insects  on 
being  released  for  a  few  minutes  from 
their  yard.  They  get  a  food  element 
that  they  much  need,  and  more  than 
this,  the  exercise  puts  them  in  good 
condition.  Where  the  hens  cannot  l»e 
let  out  in  this  way  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
spade  uii  pau-hes  of  their  inclosure  so 
that  they  may  have  mellow  soil  in 
which  to  scratch. 


Steers  are  still  on  the  climb  at  cen- 
tral markets.  .$11  per  hundredweight 
being  paid  lor  best  grades  the  other 
day.  A  lot  of  men  would  like  to  tackle 
the  feeding  proposition,  which  surely 
looks  temi»ting.  l)Ut  young  stock  is  al- 
most as  high  proportionately  as  the 
tinished  beeves,  and  so  many  have  been 
beaten  at  the  feeding  game  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  that  they 
are  a  bit  dubious  about  taking  the  risk 
for  fear,  having  fed  steers  for  ten 
months  or  a  year,  the  prices  would 
take  a  slump,  leaving  them  in  a  hole. 


It  is  stjited  by  the  postal  authorities 
that  through  blue  sky  investment 
schemes  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  human  suckers  bit  on  greedily 
in  the  year  closed  June  30,  1912,  the.se 
investors  were  mulcted  out  of  about 
$125,000.(100.  The  authorities  ran  to 
earth  every  one  of  these  knaves  possi- 
ble who  had  a  hand  in  these  swindles 
on  the  grotind  of  a  fraudulent  use  of 
tlie  mails,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
enough  of  them  escaped  so  that  the 
gullible  and  unwary  would  better  go 
slow  in  turning  over  their  hard  earned 
coin  in  return  for  paper  promises 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled.  The  de- 
partment figures  seem  to  show  that  a 
fool  is  born  every  minute  and  some  of 
the  time  more  than  this. 


In  all  that  portion  of  the  corn  belt 
north  of  latitude  42  degrees— and  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the  fact  in 
nund  for  some  distance  south  of  this 
line— it  Is  well  to  select  for  seed  ears 
I  hat  are  borne  low  on  the  stalk,  for  in 
a  majority  of  Instances  the  kernels 
from  such  ears  will  produce  corn  that 
will  mature  earlier  than  that  from  high 
borne  ears.  It  is  especially  necessary 
to  follow  this  method  of  selection  of 
seed  ears  with  corn  of  several  stand- 
ard types  that  have  come  from  sec- 
tions having  a  longer  growing  season. 
By  selecting  the  early  maturing  ears 
year  after  year  a  type  may  be  devel- 
oped that  will  mature  considerably 
earlier,  and  this  is  quite  a  considera- 
tion where  the  crop  has  all  it  can  do 
to  squeeze  Its  growth  1»  between  spring 
and  fall  frosts. 


r.nuneasurable  imi»rovement  in  local 
tlocks  has  re.*4ulted  ^i  various  sections 
of  the  country  where  high  class  rams 
have  been  leased  for  service  by  their 
owners,  writes  G.  H.  Dacy  in  Country 
(Jentlemau.  A  "typy,"  prepotent  male 
will  exert  a  marked  iutluence  in  bet- 
tering th(»  character  of  the  progeny  as 
regards  quality,  conformation  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.  S.  M.  Cleaver,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Delaine  Merino 
association,  who  at  present  resides  in 
Ohio,  lias  leased  his  stock  rams  accord- 
ing to  this  i)lau  for  the  past  twenty-live 
years.  Formerly  when  he  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  his  sires  were  important 
in  imijrovlng  the  (luality  of  tlic  local 
sheep  br»'e(llng  industry  along  ]Merino 
lines.  One  of  the  stock  rams  would  re- 
main with  a  tlock  for  twenty  days. 
During  tlie  height  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son Mr.  Cleaver  charged  .$2  for  eacli 
ewe  served  by  the  ram,  while  during 
the  early  or  the  very  late  periods  of 
tlie  season,  when  his  males  were  not  in 
such  keen  demand,  he  charged  only  a 
dollar. 

These  ranis  were  individuals  of  out- 
standing merit,  such  as  the  average 
small  operator  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase, yet  by  this  etficient  system  of 
public  service  lie  could  temporarily  ob- 
tain an  excellent  tlock  header  with 
which  to  cross  and  mate  his  ewes.  Mr. 
Cleaver  usually  maintains  eight  or  ten 
stock  rams  that  he  uses  in  service  in 
his  own  flock,  besides  leasing  them  to 
the  sheep  owning  public.  In  1010  his 
rams  bred  thirty-eight  flocks  in  five  dif- 
ferent states,  while  last  year  the  males 
were  used  in  service  in  twenty-seven 
flocks.  Olan  Tangy,  one  of  the  be*t 
Merino  rams  on  the  Cleaver  farm, 
served  270  ewes  of  six  different  flocks 
during  1011.  Gold  Coin  is  another  of 
the  Cleaver  stock  rams  that  formerly 
were  instrumental  In  bettering  the 
quality  of  the  progeny  of  many  Merino 
flocks. 

With  reference  to  the  greatest  need 
of  the  American  sheep  breeding  indus- 
try Mr.  Cleaver  remarked:  "American 
sheep  need  better  form  and  conforma- 
tion; they  produce  enough  wool  under 
existing  conditions.  What  they  lack  are 
the  essential  vigor  and  vitality  that 
characterize  tlie  foundation  stock  of 
the  older  countries.  In  some  of  the 
breeds  highly  marked  flocks  are  pro- 
ducing wrinkles  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  •usefulness.  The  wrinkle  is 
only  an  Indication  of  a  dense  fleece, 
and  where  it  Is  developed  to  an  exag- 
gerated condition  it  reacts  as  a  strong 
drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  animal.  In 
some  cases  the  tendency  is  to  breed  for 
bumper  wool  production  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  sheep  must  yield  more 
wool  than  they  are  able  to  support 
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TO  NOTIFY  TAFT  AUG.  1. 


Page  Seven 


Committee  to  Tell   Him  of  Nomination 
at  the  White  House. 

President  Taft  will  be  officially  noti- 
fied of  his  noiuination  at  the  AVhlte 
House  on  Aug.  1.  This  was  decided 
oy  Chairman  Ililles  of  the  Republican 
n.itional  committee,  and  Senator  Hoot, 
chairmau  of  the  committee  of  iiotiti<a- 
liou.  which  was  appointed  at  Chicago 
in  accoordance  with  the  wish  of  tke 
pi'esidcnt. 

Mr.  Taft  will  receive  the  committee 
on  the  rear  portico  of  the  White  Housy 
that  overlooks  the  ellipse  and  down 
past  the  Washington  monument  to- 
ward the  Potomac  river.  lie  will 
speak  from  the  portico,  with  the  com- 
mitteemen grouped  below  him  on  the 
grass. 

Tlie  president  will  go  to  Beverly 
probably  on  the  night  he  Is  notified 
and  if  congress  has  adjourned  will 
stay  there  until  late  in  the  fall.  If 
congress  decides  to  contir.ue  sitting 
after  Aug.  1  the  president  wUl  return 
to  Washington  and  not  go  north  again 
until  congress  Is  ready  to  quit  He 
will  not  go  to  Beverly  before  the  noti- 
lication. 

In  keeping  with  the  announcement 
that  he  does  not  expect  to  make  any 
ca.inpaign  trips  this  fall  the  president 
toid. visitors  that  he  expected  to  go  to 
Hot  Springs.  Va.,  late  in  the  fall,  and  i* 
Is  possible  that  he  will  be  there  or  In 
Washington  on  election  dgj. 


Chester  Boar  ol  Leon    Chevanny,    Middlesex   County,   N.    J 
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AIDED   THE   AERONAUT. 

Washington     Was     th*     Godfather     •! 
Aviation   In  America. 

Apparently  George  Washington  was 
not  only  the  Father  of  His  Country,  but 
also  something  like  the  godfather  of 
aviation  in  America.  At  any  rate,  he 
wrote  a  letter  for  one  M.  Blanch- 
ard,  who  made  the  first  balloon  ascen- 
4lon  in  this  country  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  The  letter  reprinted  in  St.  Nich- 
>las  reads: 

"George  Washington,  president  of 
the  Unlte<l  States  of  America.  To  all 
whom  these  presents  shall  come. 

"The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Blanehard, 
a  citizen  of  France,  proposing  to  ascend 
In  a  balloon  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  this  day,  to 
pass  in  such  direction  and  to  descend 
in  such  place  as  circumstances  may 
render  most  convenient— 

"These  are,  therefore,  to  recommend 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
and  others,  that  in  his  passage,  de- 
scent, return  or  journeying  elsewhere 
they  oppose  no  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion to  the  said  Mr.  Blanehard,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  receive  and 
aid  him  with  that  humanity  and  good 
will  which  may  render  honor  to  their 
country  and  justice  to  an  Individual 
80  distinguished  by  his  efforts  to 
establish  and  advance  an  art.  In  order 
to  make  It  useful  to  mankind  in  gen 
eral. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  ninth  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  and  of  the  la 
dependence  of  America  the  seven- 
teenth. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 


ARGENTINA  POLOISTS  COMING 

International  Matches  to  Be  Played  at 
Narragansett  Pier. 

Promise  of  real  international  polo  at 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  this  year  is 
contained  in  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  Point  Judith  Polo  club  to  the 
Argentine  team,  which  has  had  a  vic- 
torious career  in  the  tournaments  in 
England.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
South  American  team  will  accept  and 
take  part  in  the  tourney,  which  in- 
cludes the  open  championships  be- 
tween July  20  and  Aug.  24. 

The  Argentine  team  is  made  up  of 
two  Irishmen  and  two  Englishmen, 
who  all  bare  business  interests  in  the 
Argentine.  Their  South  American 
ponies  are  branded  and  rough  looking, 
but  rare  gallopers  and  very  handy. 
Aided  by  the  handicap  orders,  the  Ar- 
y^entlne  team  won  the  Whitney  cup 
tournament  at  Hur'Ingham  and  creat- 
ed a  sensation  by  i^s  quickness  and 
^ard  hUtiJ)£. 


Blot  out  vain  pomp,  check  impulse, 
keep  reason  under  its  own  control.— 
Afarcus  AureMuH. 


When  Biers  opened  a  porcelain  fac- 
tory at  Burslem,  England,  be  employed 
the  most  stupid  and  Illiterate  work- 
men, so  that  his  secret  processes  might 
not  become  known.  But  Samuel  Ast 
bury  resolved  to  learn  the  Elers  meth- 
od, and.  affecting  Ignorance  and  stu 
pidity.  he  got  a  place  in  the  factory, 
mastered  all  of  Elers*  secrets  and  even- 
tually opened  a  plant  of  his  own. 
wherein  he  duplicated  In  every  detail 
the  work  of  Elera. 


Terms  of  W^nwy. 
There  are  terms  of  venery  which  a 
good  sportsman  will  still  observe  in 
his  speech.  Thus  he  finds  a  "pack"  or 
a  "covey"  of  grouse  and  likewise  a 
"covey"  of  partridges,  but  a  "nid"  of 
pheasants,  a  "bevy"  of  quail,  a  "wisp" 
or  a  "wa*k"  of  snipe  and  a  "fall"  of 
woodcock.  Having  found  them,  he 
"springs"  the  grouse  and  the  pheas- 
ants, but  "flushes"  the  woodcock,  snipe 
and  partridges.  Further,  he  will  tell 
you  that  grouse  are  "challenged"  and 
pheasants  "chuckered,"  that  partridges 
"Jug."  quails  "pipe,"  woodcocks  are 
"fallers"  and  snipe  are  "at  walk."  So 
the  bishop  was  strictly  correct  who 
spoke  of  "some  who  jug  themselves 
like  partridges  Into  small  coveys."— 
London  Chronicle. 

■'        >- 
The  Guest  House  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  guest  house  is  a  real  institution 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  sometimes  owned 
by  an  Individual,  but  is  usually  the 
common  property  of  the  village.  To 
this  guest  house,  like  the  travelers* 
bungalow  In  India,  every  traveler  has 
a  right,  but  as  all  have  the  same 
rights  one  may  have  more  company 
than  he  desires.  Hjwever,  the  head 
man  of  the  village  will  usually  ar- 
range matters  for  the  foreign  traveler, 
and  the  native  guest  will  often  courte- 
ously make  way  for  him.  In  the  guest 
house  is  one  large  room,  in  one  part 
of  which  our  horses  munch  their  hay, 
with  the  drivers  lying  beside  them, 
while  in  the  other  part  we  spread  oiir 
rugs  and  set  up  our  beds  and  unlimber 
our  cooking  apparatus.  Some  guest 
houses  have  two  rooms  connected  by  a 
wide  opening,  without  a  door,  in  o!ie 
of  which  the  animals  and  animal  driv- 
ers sleep  and  In  the  other  the  pamper- 
ed guests  from  abroad.— Dr.  Francis  E 
Clark  in  National  Magazine. 


Proposed  by  Accident. 
Mr.  Spooner,  the  clergyman  who  be» 
came  famous  for  those  humorous  mis* 
placements  of  initial  consonants  that 
have  become  known  as  "Spoonerisms," 
Is  said  to  have  owed  bis  marriage  to  a 
characteristic  slip  of  the  tongue.  He 
was  very  shy  and  would  never  have 
bad  the  courage  to  ask  a  woman  to  be 
his  wife,  but  one  afternoon  In  a  friend's 
drawing  room  he  was  requested  to  ask 
one  of  the  ladies  present  to  make  tea. 
In  doing  so  he  blundered  as  usual. 
"Will  you  take  me?"  he  said.  Instead  of 
"Win  you  make  tea?"  Blushing,  the 
lady  "took  him,"  and  thus  he  "blun 
iered"  Into  a  happy  marriage. 


SWEET  REVENGE. 

Mark  Twain  Proved  That  His  Old  Time 
Chum  Was  a  Liar. 
When  the  great  man  "arrives"  the 
associates  of  his  boyhood  days  who 
used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  ever 
"amounting  to  anything"  retire  unob- 
trusively to  the  background.  But 
when  the  opportunity  arises  to  make 
an  example  of  some  such  skeptical  old 
friend  surely  no  oue  could  rise  to  the 
ooccaslon  more  effectively  than  did 
Marie  Twain  on  the  occasion  describ- 

ft 

ed   by   Albert   Bigelow    Paine   in   Har- 
per's Magazine. 

lie  came  to  Keokuk  to  visit  and  was 
ofiered  $5  a  week  and  board  to  remain. 
He  accepted.  In  the  same  building 
was  a  book  store  In  which  a  young 
man  named  Edward  Brownell  clerked 
He  and  Sam  Clemens  became  great 
chums. 

Sam  read  at  odd  moments,  at  night 
in  bed,  voluminously— until  very  late 
sometimes.  One  night  Ed  Brownell. 
passing  upstairs  to  his  room  on  the 
fourth  floor,  poked  his  head  In  at  the 
door. 

"What  are  you  reading,  Sam?"  be 
asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  much— a  so  called  fun- 
ny book.  One  of  these  days  I'll  write 
a  funnier  book  than  that  myself.". 

Brownell  laughed. 

"No,  you  won't,  Sam."  he  said.  "You 
are  too  lazy  ever  to  write  a  book." 

A  good  many  years  later,  when  the 
name  Mark  Twain  bad  begun  to  stand 
for  American  humor,  the  owner  of  it 
gave  his  "Sandwich  Islands"  lecture 
In  Keokuk.  Speaking  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  islanders,  he  said: 

"The  king  is,  1  believe,  the  greatesi 
Mar  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except 
one.  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  locate  that 
one  right  here  in  the  city  of  Keokuk 
in  the  person  of  Ed  Brownelk" 


ROMANCES   OF   PORCELAIN. 

The  Climax  to  Palissy's  Sixteen  Years 
of  Misery. 

The  maker  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
has  decidedly  the  most  exciting  and 
romantic  trade  In  the  world. 

The  great  factories  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  were  founded  by  Bernard  Pal- 
issy.  This  man  invented  white  enamel, 
but  It  took  him  sixteen  years  to  make 
the  Invention— sixteen  years  of  hun 
ger.  misery  and  persecution,  which  cul* 
minated  In  the  episode,  used  In  H.  A. 
Jones'  play  of  "The  Middleman.** 
wherein  Pallssy  maintained  his  furnace 
fire  by  burning  all  the  furniture  in  his 
bouse  and  finally  opened  the  furnace 
door  to  dnd  within  the  glaze  which  he 
bad  sought  throughout  the  best  yean 
of  his  life. 

Bottgher  Invented  hard  porcelain. 
He  was  an  alchemist,  and  one  day. 
chancing  to  discover  that  his  powdered 
wig  was  unusually  heavy,  he  Inquired 
the  cause  and  found  that  the  weight 
was  due  to  the  kaolin  with  which  the 
wig  was  powdered.    '  ^ '     —    "  ^^ 
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HEN       FERTILIZER      FOR      FRUIT, 
FIELD  AND  GARDEN. 

Wonder  what  smart  Aleck  got  out  the 
report  that  hen  fertilizer  is  no  good  for 
fruit  and  kills  fruit  trees?  Our  pic 
tures  give  him  the  lie.  No.  1  shows 
a  Bartlett  pear  tree  riglit  l)y  plant 
where  hens  run.  It's  a  dandy.  No.  2 
shows  a  Bartlett  where  tree  gets  no 
hen  manure.  Note  difference.  Trees 
are  same  age,  planted  same  day  and 
camera  was  at  same  distance  from 
both. 

No.  l  is  now  twice  the  size  of  No.  2 
and  bearing  finely.     No.  2  hasn't  borne 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnltz. 

B4BTLSTT    FERTILIZED. 

a  pear.  They  are  200  feet  apart,  and 
the  only  diflference  in  treatment  is  one 
got  hen  fertilizer  and  the  other  didn't. 
Un  those  wlio  undervalue  this  prod- 
uct sit  up  and  take  notice. 


It  Is  the  same  jis  jruuuo,  the  ri<'host 
n!id  most  vahiablc  fertilizer  for  gnrden, 
field  and  oichanl,  richest  because  finest 
and  the  urinary  secretions  are  involved 
in  the  solid  matter,  and  if  fed  right  to 
tlie  soil  or  mixed  with  a  good  litter 
or  absorbent  its  valuable  properties 
may  be  saved;  otherwise  tliey  evapo- 
rate. 

Eijxlity  pounds  is  tlie  average  per  hen 
per  year.  <iuality  depending  on  age. 
constitution  and  feed,  the  l)est  con- 
taining 0  lK»r  cent  nitrogen.  4  per  cent 
pliosplioric  acid  and  20  peT  cent  potash 
to  the  hundred.  On  many  large  plants 
colonv  houses  are  hauled  all  over  the 


BARTLETT  UNFERTILIZED. 

farm,  so  that  the  ground  is  systemati- 
cally enriched  and  the  hens  on  range 
are  healthier  and  niore  profitable. 

Here  is  a  plan  for  farmers  to  reclaim 
dead  land  and  make  money  instead  of 
having  their  hens  dropping  this  fine 
fertilizer  around  the  barn  and  wagon 
shed  where  it  is  wasttnl. 

In  winter  the  up  to  date  poultryman 
catches  the  day's  droppings  on  straw 
litter,  which  is  put  out  to  rot. 

M  night  they  are  caught  on  drop- 
ping l)oards  and  are  removed  with  a 
good  absorbent  and  stored. 

When  droppings  are  stored  alone  or 
with  sawdust  50  per  cent  is  lost:  with 
land  plaster  ,33  Ul  per  cent,  but  wlien 
mixed  with  land  plaster  and  loamy  soil 
or  acid  phosphate  the  virtues  are  pre- 
serve<l. 

For  hen  health,  the  good  of  the 
ground  and  profit,  this  valuable  prod- 
uct should  be  removed  and  cared  for. 

Try  it  for  strawberries,  flowers,  gar- 
den, the  fruit,  the  field.  It's  the  ne 
plus  ultra. 

DON'TS. 
Don't   keep   White    Leghorns   If  you 
are  after  a  fine  market  carcass.   Rocks. 
Dottes,  Reds  for  that. 


Don't  get  the  idea  tJiat  caponizing 
requires  surgical  skill.  It's,  easy  after 
a  little  practice. 

Don't  fail  to  store  loamy  sand  for 
early  brooder  bedding.  It's  a  disin- 
fecter  and  contains  nice  fine  grit. 

Don't  bother  about  big  matters  if  you 
cover  all  the  details.  Details  make  the 
s«ini  tot.!il  of  success. 

Don't  drive  labor.  Do  unto  your 
workmen  as  you  would  have  an  em- 
ployer do  unto  you. 

Desiralile  In  a  Dairy. 

A  number  of  poor  children  visited  a 
farm,  and  the  farmer  gave  them  some 
milk  to  drink,  the  product  of  a  prize 
cow. 

"Bow  do  you  like  it?"  be  asked  when 
they  had  finished. 

"Oh.  It's  fine!"  said  one  little  fellow, 
who  added,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
*'I  wish  our  milkman  kept  a  cow."— 
Penny  Pictorial. 


SHORTHAND  WRITING. 


"Stenography"  Not  the  Only  Name  by 
Which  It  Is  Known. 
Shorthand  writing  is  known  by  other 
names  than  "stenography."  "Tachygra- 
phy"  is  only  one  of  them.  Its  second 
part,  of  course,  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  latter  end  of  "stenography" 
—that  Is,  from  the  Greek  "grapho," 
meaning  to  write.  "  Tachy"  Is  derived 
from  the  (J reek  "tachys,"  meaning 
swift;  so  only  the  shorthand  writer 
who  has  the  ability  to  take  down  rap- 
id speech  and  transcribe  it  quickly  has 
the  right  to  call  herself  or  himself  a 
"tachygrapher."  (The  **ch"  sound  is 
like  that  of  "k.") 

"Stenography"  comes  from  "grapho" 
combined  wl^h  "stenos,"  which  means 
"narrow"  In  Creek  So  a  "stenogra- 
pher" is  either  a  narrow  writer  or  she 
or  he  practices  "narrow  writing." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  heard  a 
50od  deal  about  "phonography"  as  « 
name  for  shorthand  writing,  but  the 
term  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 
It  comes  from  that  same  useful  root 
"grapho."  combined  with  "phonos." 
The  latter  word  means  "sound."  so 
that  a  phonographer  is  one  who  writes 
down  sound  as  he  hears  It  The  pho- 
nograph is.  of  course,  an  Instrument 
for  writing  or  recording  sound- 
Then  there  are  "brachygraphy"  "ste« 
ganography"  and  "logography"  as  oth- 
er names  for  what  we  generally  call 
stenography.  In  the  order  given  they 
are  derived  from  "grapho"  combln«Hl 
with  "brachys."  meaning  "short;"  "ste- 
gauos,"  meaning  "covered; "  "secret"  ta 
stenographer  ts  one  who  writes  in 
cryptic  or  mysterious  writing,  not  to  be 
read  by  the  uninitiated*  and  "logos," 
meaning  "speech."— New  York  Times.  . 


Pauc  Ten 


THIRD  BASEMEN 
AREVEmCARGE 

Supply  St  Wim  Is  Too  Lim- 
ited to  Meet  Oemarids. 


m  DECLINE  OF  HARRY  LORU 


Benching  of  One  Time  King  of  th« 
Third  Sack  Wae  Surprise— Baker 
Playing  Great  Game — Foster  One  of 
Finds  of  the  Season— Others. 

Have  you  stopped  to  consider  how 
l*ew  really  liigb  class  third  baseinec. 
there  are  lu  the  country  today?  ller€ 
Is  a  position  which  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  play  satisfactorily.  Tlie  demn ud 
for  topnotchers  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Without  any  intention  of  hurting 
anybody's  feelings  isn't  it  the  truth 
that  Gardner  of  tlie  Red  Sox.  Baker  of 
the  Athletics  and  Eddie  Foster  of  tbe 
Senators  are  about  the  only  really 
great  third  sackers  in  the  American 
league?  Also  that  Hans  Lobert  of  the 
Phillies  and  Herzog  of  the  Giants  con- 
sume the  star  talent  in  the  National 

league? 

Discussion  of  this  subject  was  recent- 
ly  brought  up  when  Manager  Callahan 
of  the  White  Sox  deposed  Harry  Lord 
from  the  position  and  sent  him  to  right 
field,  giving  UoUie  Zeider  the  base. 
This  came  as  a  shock  to  many  follow- 
era  of  the  game  who  believed  Lord 
the  king  pin  of  the  third  basemen.  For 
years  he  has  been  called  of  All  Ameri- 
can calibtT.  But  it's  an  undoubted 
fact  that  Lord  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
m  his  tielding  ability,  although  he  con- 
tinues to  hit  well  and  run  the  bases 

fast. 

There's  a  possibility  Zeider  may 
nudge  up  into  tlie  star  class.  He  was 
a  sensational  third  baseman  when  he 
was  with  the  San  Francisco  Seals. 

Since  that  time  Zeider  has  been  shift- 
ed all  over  the  infield,  playing  every 
position  excei)t  that  of  third  base. 

Many  probably  will  be  surprlse<l 
when  Zimmerman  of  the  Cubs  is  left 
out  of  this  list.  President  Murphy  of 
the  team  ».Mys  neither  he  nor  Chance 
would  swap  Zimmerman  for  any  other 
third  baseman  in  the  land.  It's  true 
Heine  l»  a  great  hitter,  a  wonderful  hit- 
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ter  for  that  matter,  but  as  yet  he  rnn 
Kcarcely  Ik'  called  a  lemarkable  HoldcM-. 
Occasionally  ho  i)Ulls  off  a  brilliant 
l»lay.  but  he  is  not  consistent.  Here  we 
are  trying  to  discuss  an  all  around 
third  baseman. 

'•Homo  l{un"  Bakei-  of  the  Ath!c(i«s 
pcrluii»s  stands  out  again  this  soasoii. 
as  last,  as  the  leadiurf  man  in  the  job. 
He  generally  is  there  with  the  spar- 
kling tielding;  he  can  hit  when  hits  Jire 
needed.  This  statement  doninnd*  no 
proof.  I*ast  jierformances  su.nl  r.:\t 
light  an  electric  light  on  a  dark  niulit 

Eddie  Foster  of  the  Senators  is  oiic  nt 
the  new  finds.  He  was  the  property 
Df  the  Athletics  for  awhile,  but  Conwii' 
Mack  let  him  go  ev«2ntually,  probaldy 
because  of  his  size  and  the  fact  that 
he  already  had  Baker.  Eddie  got  his 
chance  at  Washington  wAdcr  (irltiltb 
this  season,  and  he  ceBUBfcJ"  has  been 
producing  some  sparkling  fielding 
stunts. 

One  of  the  best  third  sackers  the 
game  ever  developed  has  gone  back  to 
the  minors.  T'or  many  years  Lee  Tan- 
nehill  of  the  White  Sox  kept  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  but  the  throng 
finally  passed  him.  Lee  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  magnificent  pair  of  hands 
and  an  arm  that  was  superb.  Then  he 
was  always  in  condition  and  was  as 
steady  as  they  made  them.  Lee  was 
playing  his  best  when  Jimmy  Collins 
was  performing  wonders  at  Boston. 

Gardner,  for  a  man  we  hear  little 
about,  has  done  wonders  at  the  job 
for  the  Red  Sox  this  season.  You 
rarely  read  about  this  youth,  but  he 
handles  himself  as  well  as  any  man 
wearing  the  spangles  today.  He  has 
beon  a  power  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  stick. 

Both  Lobert  and  Herzog  are  small 
men.  comparatively  speaking,  which 
disputes  the  saying  that  third  base- 
fien  to  be  the  Ideal  should  be  of  the 
fall,  rangy  tyi>e. 

HYMN    MOVES   "UNCLE   JOE." 

Joins  In  Chorus  of  "Beulah  Land" 
When  He  Meets  Its  Author. 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  while  on  a  visit  to 
Representative  George  D.  McCreary  at 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  met  Edgar  Page,  the 
author  of  the  famous  hymn  "Beulah 
Land." 

Several  friends  of  the  aged  author 
were  present  when  the  two  met.  A^f 
Mr.  Cannon  shook  his  hand  some  one 
started  to  sing  the  hymn.  Uncle  Joe 
Joined  heartily  In  the  chorus.  In  which 
all  joined.  No  company  of  camp  meet- 
ing Methodists  ever  sang  the  hymn 
with  greater  gusto.  Above  all  the 
voices  could  be  heard  the  ex-speaker's 
baritone,  "Oh,  Beulah  land,"  and  a  tear 
glistened  In  his  eye  as  be  reached  the 
lines: 

I  look  away  across  the  sea, 

Where  mansions  are  prepared  for  me. 

When  the  singing  was  fini.shed  Unch? 
Joe  told  Mr.  Page  that  his  hymn  liad 
done  more  good  than  "all  the   muck 
rakjD/?   magazines   multiplied   a    thou 
■and  times." 


BURNS    IN   THE   RAIN. 

Proper    Way    to    Build    a    Campfire    In 
Stormy  Weather. 
There  are  several  ways  of  building  a 
campfire  that  an  (ndiuary  rain  will  not 
put  out.     This  is  o.io: 

Lay  two  sticks  on  the  ground  par- 
allel with  each  other  and  from  two  to 
four  times  as  far  apart  as  the  diame- 
ters of  the  sticks.  Across  ttiese  two 
lay  two  more,  as  if  you  were  starting 
a  cob  house.  If  necessary  drive  stakes 
Into  the  ground  to  keep  the  sticks  in 
place. 

I'or  the  next  story  of  the  cob  house 
use  only  one  stick  and  place  that  on 
the  side  on  which  you  are  to  be  when 
the  fire  Is  burning.  These  tive  sticks 
may  be  green.  Dry  wood  makes  a  bet- 
ter fire,  but  it  needs  rebuilding  sooner. 
Hoof  over  the  cob  house  with  any 
kind  of  dry  wood.  The  harder  the  rain 
the  more  there  will  have  to  be  if  this 
roof  is  to  shed  the  water.  Each  stick 
of  the  roof  should  rest  on  the  back  log 
and  on  the  last— the  fifth— stick  of  the 
cob  house  and  be  kept  in  place  by  the 
side  sticks. 

Fill  the  inside  of  the  house  with 
kindlings  and  set  fire  to  them.  The 
roof  will  burn  on  the  under  side,  where 
the  heat  of  the  fire  keeps  it  dry.  As 
each  stick  burns  through  It  falls  into 
the  fire  that  fills  the  interior  of  the 
cob  house.  The  camper  watches  the 
fire  and  cooks  through  the  6pening 
*)etween  the  fore  stick  and  the  top 
stick  that  supports  the  roof.  He  a'.?-) 
feeds  brands  and  small  kindlings 
through  this  opening,  but  puts  tlio 
large  -sticks  on  the  roof.  | 

It  Is  surprising  to  see  in  how  hard, 
a  rain  this  kind  of  fire  will  burn.-  I 
Youth's  Companion. 


A  Japanese  Idea. 
The  late  Mutsuhito,  emperor  of  Ja- 
pan,  on  an  occasion  shortly  before  his 
death  took  a   railway  journey   in  the 
northern  part  of  Japan  and  arrived  at 
his  destination  half  an  hour  late  on  ac- 
count of  a  slight  accident  on  the  road. 
Next  day  the  manager  of  the  road  com- 
mitted   suicide,    giving   as   the   reason 
for  his  act  the  fact  that  his  bad  man- 
agement  had  inconvenienced  the  em- 
peror.   The  case  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  Japan,  commenting  on  the  dead 
man's  act,  criticised  his  point  of  view. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
however,  his  deed  was  commendable, 
for  they  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor 
as  an  ideal  exponent  of  the  Japanese 
conception  of  loyalty. 


Make*25io»50Weel(ly 


Sflline  tie  Auiom.ilc  loiiibinatiftn  Tool  in 
y  11  rhoin<>  county.  A  Fence  Buil(1er'<«Tool. 
Pi>.i  I'liller,  J.iltinu  J  <rlt.  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
V»<(\  liy  H,-trmrrs.  Tcamstrrs.  ia  Farlorios. 
MIIK,  Minev.  fic.  Weight  24  lbs.  Caparity  3 
ton-;.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Vrite  f..r  special  offer  to  live  arentt. 
S<^n.  I  no  money  Name  county  where  you  live. 
.AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
»•«  •3     »l«omWM.  Iwd. 
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PEASANTS   OF    RUSSIA. 

They  Can't  Read  and  Ha\e  to  Be  Aide^i 
by   Signs  and  Symbols. 

All  lUissian  sliii[is  have  sigii.s  indicat' 
Ing  the  busiiiess  carried  (Ui  wltlnn 
them.  Most  of  tlu'in  have  i>aintiiigs 
describing  the  articles  sold.  I'or  ex- 
ample, outside  the  lislimoniror's  is  a 
large  i»ieture  of  lish;  outside  the  butch- 
er's, of  meat:,  outside  the  poulterer's, 
of  chicken  viul  game;  outside  the  tea- 
shop,  of  teapots,  glasses  and  saucers. 

Houses  are  painted  red,  green,  yel- 
low, blue,  so  that  the  peasants  may 
easily  dilTereutiate  them  or  explain 
the  way.  Trains  are  sent  off  by  bells 
at  the  station  because  the  peasants 
cannot  read  the  time  tables.  The  first 
bell,  one  chime,  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
oefore  the  train  starts:  the  second,  two 
chimes,  is  five  minutes  before,  and  the 
third,  three  chimes,  means  the  train  is 
starting. 

4  t  postoIRces  men  are  enii)loyed  to 
<\'r\te  letters  for  peasants  or  read  them 
nt  a  fixed  taritf :  For  addressing  an  en- 
velope, one  farthing;  for  writing  a  i)ost 
card  or  a  short  letter,  penny  farthing; 
for  writing  a  long  letter,  twopence 
halfpenny,  and  for  reading  a  letter 
aloud,  one  penny.  Every  pillar  box  has 
a  picture  of  a  letter  on  it,  so  that  the 
peasant  may  know  it  is  the  place  in 
which  to  drop  his  postcard  or  his  en- 
velope. Rus.sia  is.  as  a  ruR\  free  from 
fclllboai'ds,  because  the  peasant  cauno' 
read.— Loudon  Family  Herald. 


ENGLISH    INN    NAMES. 


Some  of  Thenn  Are  as  Quaint  as  TheU 
Origins   Are   Queer. 

Many  explanations  have  been  given 
of  curious  signboards  for  inns.  The 
Goat  and  Compasses  is  su|>posed  to  be 
H  corruption  of  a  motto  set  over  inns 
Juring  the  Puritan  period,  "(Jood  en- 
compasses us;"  IJag  of  Nails  of  "Bac- 
chanals." Why  Not  and  Dewdrop  inn 
are  described  as  Invitations  to  the 
wayfarer;  Bird  in  Hand  and  Last 
House,  or  Final,  suggestions  that  he 
should  not  waste  his  opportunities  to 
Imbibe. 

The  Bull  and  Mouth  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  «»f  B.ulogne  .Mouth,  captur- 
e<l  by  Henry  VIII.  Bull  and  Cate,  it 
Is  suggested,  may  possible  be  a  similar 
vulgarism  for  Boulogne  Gate. 

Great  Imttles  fought  and  fortresses 
taken  are  commemorated  by  Gibraltar, 
Waterloo.  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  Tra- 
falgar. Admirals  range  from  Blake  to 
Napier,  generals  from  Marlborough  to 
Wolesley,  Wellington,  Nelson  and  Kep- 
pel  being  the  most  common. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  Nel- 
stm  inns  are  buildings  three  or  four 
centuries  old,  "showing  that  the  inn- 
keeper was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
plgn  under  which  he  had  liltherto  done 
business  and  trusted  to  make  a  new 
reputation  under  the  aegis  of  the  popu- 
lar hero."    Wextminster  Gazette, 


Stranger^  In  Fez. 
"The  people  of  Fez  are  charming," 
declares  ,1  F.  Legard  In  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine.  "During  one's  walks  or 
rides  through  the  town  It  la  quite  the 
exception  to  be  spat  at,  as  Is  often  the 
case  in  other  ultra-Mohammedan 
towns,  and  the  crowd  is,  on  the  whole, 
merely  smiling  and  Inquisitive,  like  a 
crowd  in  .\aples  or  any  other  south 
Italian  town.  Now  and  then  some 
fanatic— generally  an  epileptic- will  try 
to  raise  a  disturbance  and  will  t)e 
gently  removed  by  his  friends-the 
Moors  are  kindness  Itself  In  the  face  ot 
poverty  or  affliction— but,  except  for 
these  and  a  few  casual  curses  from 
the  old  and  soured,  the  Christian  dog 
may  pursue  his  way  in  comparative 
peace,  provided  he  does  not  attempt  to 
Inter  a  mosque  or  pass  the  barrier? 
i^laced  in  front  of  those  streets  leading 
up  to  the  tomb  of  Moulal  Idrlss,  the 
founder  and  patron  saint  of  Fez." 


Mistakes  of  Authors. 
The  author  of  "Don  Quixote"  makes 
ehe  party  at  the  Crescent  tavern  eat 
two  suppers  In  one  evening.     Scott  In 
one   chapter   of   "Ivanhoe"   gives    the 
Christian  name  of  Malvolsln  as  Ftich- 
ard,  subsequently  altering  It  to  Philip 
Pope  makes  a  weasel  eat  corn.    Kings 
ley    makes   .lohn    Brumblecombe    rend 
the   prayer   for   "all   sorts  and   condi- 
tions of   men,"  though  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth    the    prayer    book    did    not 
contain     It       Sir     Archibald     Allison 
speaka     of     "Sir     Peregrine     Pickle" 
when    he   means   Sir   Peregrine    Malt 
land,  and  the  same  author  translated 
"droit  de  timbre"  as  timber  duty,  "a 
howler,"  which  Is  only  equaled  by  Vic- 
tor   Hugo's    translation   of    "Flrth    of 
Forth,"   "premier  de  quatra" 


Lions  as  Watchdogs. 
A  Rhodesian  farmer  is  reported  to 
have  trained  two  African  llous  to  (>ro 
tect  his  premises.  They  act  as  night 
patrols,  and  are  keenly  on  the  alert 
to  every  sound.  For  a  conslderatile 
time  he  had  employed  dogs,  but  they 
were  Invariably  poisoned.  He  tried 
the  experiment  with  lions  as  the  result 
of  his  knowledge  that  the  "king  of  the 
forest"  will  not  touch  poisoned  food.— 
London  Globe. 


Threats. 
I  consider  It  a  mark  of  great  pm 
flence  In  a  man  to  abstain  from  threata 
nr  any  contemptuous  expressions,  for 
neither  of  these  weaken  the  enemy, 
hut  threats  make  h'^m  more  cautious 
nnd  the  other  excites  his  hatred  and  a 
lesire  to  revenge  himself  —Machlavelll. 


The  Right  Thing. 

"What  did  yon  do  with  your  book 
whose  leaf  you  found  loosened?' 

"Put  It  through  a  legal  process." 

"What  do  yon  mean?" 

"Had  It  bound  over  to  keep  che 
piece"-  Baltimore  American 


The  truly  proud  man  knows  neither 
superiors  nor  inferiors.— HazUtt 


A  little  sunshine  set  aside  for  a  rainy 
day  Is  better  than  an  umbrella.— 
Youth's  Companion. 


VdQ.t  Eleven. 


JAVA'S   ISLAND   OF    FIRE. 

It   Is    Really    a    Lake    of    Boiling.    Sub 
bling    Mud    and    Slime. 

The  greatest  n.ituial  wonder  In  .lava. 
If  not  in  the  entire  world.  Is  the  justly 
celebrated  "(J heUo  Kinudka  GuinUo,"or 
"Home  of  the  Hot  Devils,"  Uuowu  to 
the  world  as  the  Island  of  Fire.  This 
geological  singularity  is  really  a  lake 
of  boiling  mud  situated  at  about  the 
center  of  the  [Xains  of  Grobogana  and 
is  called  an  i.^lauii  because  the  great 
emerald  sea  of  ve;retation  which  sur- 
rounds it  giv^'s  »t  that  aiMiearance. 

The  "Island"  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference  and  Is  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  almost  exactly  fifty  miles  from 
Solo.  Near  the  center  of  this  geological 
freak  Imuiense  columns  of  soft,  hot 
mud  may  be  seen  continually  rising 
and  falling  like  great  timbers  thrust 
through  the  boiling  substratum  by  giant 
hands  and  then  again  quickly  with- 
drawn. Besides  the  phenomenon  of 
the  boiling  mud  columns  there  are 
scores  of  gigantic  bubbles  of  hot  slime 
that  fill  up  like  huge  balloons  and  keep 
up  a  series  of  constant  explosions,  the 
Intensity  of  the  detonations  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  bubble. 

In  time  jiast.  so  the  Javanese  author- 
ities say,  there  was  a  tall  spirelike  col- 
umn of  baked  mud  on  the  west  edge  of 
the  lake  which  constantly  belched  i 
pure  stream  of  cold  water,  but  this  has 
long  been  obliterated,  and  everything 
^  now  a  seething  mass  of  bubbliiig 
mud  and  slime. 


THE   HISTORY   OF   ZINC. 


Introduced     Into     Europe     Fronn     India 
Under   Several    Names. 

Zinc  was  introduced  Into  Kurope  hi 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century 
by  men  from  India,  it  was  known 
then  as  calaem.  splauter  or  tuttanego 
and  was  the  same  metal  which  the  fa- 
mons  alchendst.  Andreas  Lebavlus.  de* 
s<'rn)ed  In  l«»fM)  and  which  he  declared 
consisted  of  silver,  cadmia.  mercury 
and  arsenic. 

Late  In  the  sixteenth  century  keen 
eompetltlon  was  going  on  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  In  the  In- 
dian seas.  and.  a  Portuguese  ship  hav- 
ing been  cafuured  by  the  Dutch,  her 
cargo  of  calaem  or  "Indian  tin"  found 
Its  way  Into  Kurope.  Nobody  at  that 
time  knew  what  It  was,  and  It  wan  r 
piece  of  this  cargo  that  became  the 
subject  of  analysis  by  Lebavins 

Zinc,  It  seems,  was  first  produced  In 
India,  but  soon  became  an  important 
industry  In  China.  The  first  Chines*^. 
(5ook  which  mentions  zinc,  calling  It  ya. 
>'uen,  according  to  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal.  Is  the  Tlenkonggaiou. 
or  Technical  Encyclopedia.  China  was 
the  sole  producer  of  zinc  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  disre- 
garding a  minute  quantity  of  that  met- 
al which  was  occasionally  obtained  as 
t  byproduct  In  the  lead  furnaces  of 
Goslar  In  t/je  Hara  mountain*.— Ne-^ 
r«rk  Poit 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Woman's  World 


Edia  Seller,  Leader  of  Orchestra, 
Plays  Twenty-eight  Instruments. 


VAV^"'^    ^^^' 


■^Ki^* 


MIH8  EDLA  BOLLVR. 

5Ilss  EdIa  Soller,  who  is  spending  a 
Bhort  time  In  tbis  countr}-,  is  tbe  only 
woman  conductor  of  a  male  orchestra. 
Miss  Soller  is  a  Swedish  girl  and  a 
composite  of  almost  everything  a  man 
demands  when  in  bacherlorhood  be 
foolishly  builds  for  himself  castles  of 
air  and  paints  in  smoke  that  ideal  wo 
man. 

Physically  she  may  be  passed  by  with 
tbe  words  pretty,  graceful,  blond  and 
twenty-three.  Mentally  she  Is  equally 
charming,  being  a  born  musician  sans 
too  much  temperament,  a  suffragist 
and  a  philosopher  of  rare  instinct  and 
divination.  She  is  a  big  game  hunter 
and  a  naturalist  of  much  experience 
despite  her  years.  She  is  a  horsewo- 
man of  exceptional  ability  and  longs 
to  get  back  to  the  wintry  lakes  and 
riven*  of  Norway  and  Sweden  so  that 
■be  may  add  new  laurels  to  her  al- 
ready acknowledged  prowess  on  skates. 

So  much  for  her  attainments,  which 
she  counts  but  secondary,  but  which 
many,  many  girls  would  point  to  with 
pride  and  fight  for  no  other  distinc- 
tions. 

As  a  musician  she  is  better  known 
abroad  than  la  this  country.    She  has 


mastered  no  fewer  than  twonty-eigni 
Instruments.  She  plays  tbe  piano  v>  rM 
enough  to  have  had  her  fame  as  a 
pianist  wafted  from  an  obscure  vUlftfic 
In  Sweden  to  the  ears  of  the  kin?:  mivI 
queen.  She  was  three  years  old  when 
she  began  playing  the  piano.  When 
she  was  fifteen  she  was  taken  to  cr.urt 
by  the  conductor  of  the  Royal  Oper.i 
in  Stockliolm.  So  delighted  was  the 
late  King  Oscar  with  the  girl's  playing 
that  he  took  a  medal  from  his  breast 
and  pinned  it  on  the  bosom  of  the 
child. 

Miss  Soller  comes  from  a  long  line 
of  distinguished  musicians,  her  father 
at  one  time  having  been  conductor  of 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Copenhagen.  He 
retired  to  teach  budding  musicians  and 
to  compose  oratorios  for  festival  work. 
As  soon  as  the  small  Edla  was  able 
to  Bit  up  straight  he  began  to  guide 
her  tiny  fingers  over  the  black  and 
white  keyboard.  Later  mademoiselle 
went  to  the  Royal  conservatory  In  Leip- 
zig, and  now  she  has  branched  out  Into 
the  paths  wherein  her  father,  her 
grandfather  and  grandfather's  father 
sought  fame. 


Being  a  Woman. 
Whatever  else  the  suffragettes  have 
done  they  have  made  many  of  us  hearti- 
ly weary  of  being  women.  Every  one  l» 
talking  about  us;  no  one  is  content  to 
leave  us  alone.     Some  solution  of  the 
"woman  question"  Is  an  Ingredient  In 
every  panacea  offered  to  the  contempo- 
rary world.     We  are  praised  for  quali- 
ties  we  are  ashamed  of   having   and 
blamed  for  things  we  never  did.    It  is 
really  no  wonder  that  we  long  for  our 
"rights;"  we  are  so  used  to  being  put 
off  with  either  Injustice  or  mercy.   Even 
the  presidential  campaign,  as  It  turns 
out,  does  not  leave  us  quite  out  of  the 
limelight.      It   must   be  very   easy,  in 
comparison,  to  We  a  man,    A  man  may 
have  duties  as  a  citizen,  as  a  husband, 
as  a  father,  but  no  one  particulaiizes 
his  duties  as  a  mere  male.    Being  a  wo- 
man, on  the  contrary,  has  apparently  :i 
code  of  its  own,  and  women  of  entirely 
different  races,  temperaments  and  cir 
cumstances  must  somehow  agree  upon 
It.    Some  of  us  who  are  busy  living  up 
to  our  personal  fates  would  cravenly 
beg  the  Zeit-Meist  to  take  care  of  It  all. 
But  that,  we  are  told.  Is  the  unpardona- 
ble Laodicean  sin.— Atlantic. 


Perfumery  Cakes. 
Although  not  new,  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing demand  for  the  cakes  of  per- 
fumery. These  solid  blocks  of  pressed 
sachet  are  very  easy  to  use  and  tb« 
fragrance  Is  decidedly  more  lasting, 
as  the  attars  are  not  distilled  by  alco- 
hol, as  is  the  case  with  the  liquid  ex- 
tracts. It  Is  said  that  each  block  con- 
tains as  much  floral  essence  as  v** 
would  find  JBT  a  ^^^^^  9'.  ^® 


perfume.      When    the    odor    becomes 
faint  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  to  scrape 
off  a  little  of  the  wax,  thus  exposing 
a   new    perfume   surface.     There   are 
various  odors   which   have   been   cor 
railed  In  a  solid  in  this  way— the  ever 
pi^pular    violet,    the    heliotrope,    lilac, 
rose,     carnation,    coryopsis.    lavender 
and    sandalwood.      Each    cake    Is    in 
closed  In  a  little  neat  looking  box.  sug 
pestlng  leather,  and  the  price  Is  verj 
reasonable. 

Strange  Youth. 
Doctor— What  makes  you  think  the 
boy  Isn't  normal?  Mother  —  Every- 
thing. He  was  sixteen  years  old  last 
month  and  yet  he  doesn't  think  he 
knows  more  than  his  father.— Philadel- 
phia Record. 

Habits  .'f  Game  Birds. 
1  was  riding  along  the  shore  of 
Great  Be.ir  lake.  In  Utah,  one  after- 
noon anil,  toming  suddenly  over  a  rise 
of  ground,  surprised  a  grebe  In  tlie 
edge  of  I  he  tules.  She  swam  Into  the 
lake,  turning  and  calling  repeatedly. 
Then  two  llttte  grebes  appeared,  and. 
•wlmmlng  low.  with  only  their  heads 
and  beaks  visible,  hurried  after  their 
mother.  As  I  hey  overtook  her,  each 
one  readied  out.  and,  catching  the 
feathers  of  her  back  In  their  beaks, 
they  drew  ilieniselves  alongside  and 
quickly  huddled  under  her  wing,  com 
plelely  hidden.  Had  1  not  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  act  I  should  never  have 
Busi)ected  her  of  carrying  two  little 
"stowaways"  as  she  hurried  off— J- 
Mdeu  Ix)rlng  in  Outing. 


Skillful   Flattery. 

"How  well  you  lookl" 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes.  indeed,  I  do.  1  never  saw  you 
looking  better  in  my  life.'* 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  I 
hope  you  mean  IL" 

"I  really  do.  Only  the  otiier  night  I 
was  saying  to  my  husband  thai  there 
are  a  lot  of  women  1  know  who  aren't 
half  so  old  as  ?ou  that  don't  look 
nearly  so  young."- Detroit  Free  Press 


Bueinesc  Principles. 

Dolly— So   Slmpklns.   tbe   cashier   of 
the  bank,  proposed  to  you  last  night? 

I'olly-Yes.  and  1  promised  to  marry 
him. 

"Did    he   ask    your    father's    permis 
slonV" 

"Ves;  he  said  he  would  ask  pni)a  to 
Indorse  my  promissory  note." 

Generoue. 

"You  snid  that   when  we  were  mar 
riecl  voii  would  refuse  uie  ii«»thliig." 

"I'll  h»»  still  more  generous.     I'll  not 
even  refuse  you  nothing     I'll  give  It  to 
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HINTS  FOR  THE 
BUSY  HOilSEWIFE 


Stewpan  Lid  That  Regulates 
the  Escape  of  Steam. 


The  perforated  stewpan  lid  herewith 
Illustrated  Is  the  Invention  of  a  wom- 
an. This  lid  has  four  resilient  clips 
attached  around  Its  edge,  and  the  clips 
engage  the  beading  that  forms  the 
rim  of  practically  every  stewpan.  In 
two  spots  the  lid  Is  perforated,  and  a 
perforated  plate  of  double  fan  like 
shape  Is  pivoted  on  top  of  the  lid. 
When  this  plate  is  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion the  perforations  In  the  plate  and 
those  in  the  lid  register  and  the  steam 
Is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  vessel. 
When  the  plate  Is  moved  in  the  other 
direction  the  openings  are  closed.  The 
clips  that  hold  the  lid  on  act  as  stops 
to  the  movement  of  the  plate. 


Swedish  Meat  Balls. 
One  pound  of  finely  ground  lean  beef 
put  through  a  meat  chopper  twice,  also 
a  small  onion,  if  you  like  onions;  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  little  pepper 
and  salt  and  cold  water  enough  to 
mix  easily  with  a  spoon:  then  wet  your 
hands  in  cold  water  and  shape  into 
balls.  Put  a  piece  of  butter  in  the  fry- 
ing pan.  Have  pan  hot  before  putting 
balls  in.  fry  on  both  sides  and  push  to 
one  side.  >iako  brown  gravy  by  brown- 
ing j>  small  piece  of  butter  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tlour.  Pour  hot  water  over 
all  and  cook  five  minutes. 


Baking  Powder  Rolls. 
A  quart  of  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  itowder.  one  tensi)Oonful  of  salt, 
one-half  cup  melted  butter  or  lard,  one 
egg,  milk  enough  to  make  a  dough  as 
soft  as  can  be  handled.  Turn  on  board 
and  mold  thorou^'hly.  Place  in  pan  and 
let  raise  fiMir  or  live  h«>urs  in  a  cool 
plaro.  take  out  and  shape  into  rolls  and 
bake  lu  u  very  hot  oven.    *  '    *. 


MIDSUMMER   FROCK. 


The        Dolly        Varden 
Garden   Party  Costume. 


.,,.<iv!.x.»:.:....-o:v??:^-;::-:«S(i 


r  rOULABD  DRltSS  IN  PINK  AND  WHITB. 

Charming  are  the  midsummer  frocks 
In  Dolly  Varden  style.  This  one  of 
figured  foulard  In  pink  and  white  pat- 
tern opens  over  a  chiffon  petticoat,  on 
which  are  pink  satin  buttons. 

The  skirt  flounce  and  trimming 
touches  are  also  of  pink  satin. 


For  the  Tailor  Made  Hat. 

The  hat  of  tailor  made  persuasion 
which  Is  so  useful  an  adjunct  of  the 
tailor  made  suit  may  be  altered  In  va- 
rious ways  by  being  provided  with 
several  changes  of  trimming.  A  novel 
notion  that  has  occurred  to  a  girl  with 
good  Ideas  can  be  turned  to  account. 
When  a  new  crown  band,  ribbon  or 
bow  Is  added  to  the  hat  a  necktie  to 
match  It  In  color  should  be  chosen.  In 
this  way  a  dark  suit  may  be  given  a 
touch  of  brilliance  which  will  add 
greatly  to  Its  appearance. 

Supposing  a  band  of  cord  and  beads 
be  added  to  the  hat,  then  the  soft 
white  collar  may  be  fixed  together  lu 
frout  by  an  ornament,  made  on  a  safety 
pin,  of  beads  and  curd  to  match  the 
baud. 
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Scallop  Stew. 
Pour  l>olling  wafer  over  one-half  pint 
scallops  that. have  been  cut  In  halves 
and  let  parboil  at  least  five  minutes. 
Drain  well,  then  add  to  one  pint  of 
scalding  milk:  cook  for  five  minutes, 
then  season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  plenty  of  good  butter.  Serve 
immediately. 

Horseradish  Relish. 
One  and  one- ha  If  cupfuls  grated 
horseradish,  one  cupful  sugar,  one 
quart  chopped  cooked  beets,  one  table- 
spoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful  black 
pepper.  Cover  with  vinegar,  keep  tight- 
ly corked.  Needs  no  cooking  and  can 
be  made  at  any  season  of  the  year. 


Raisin  Wine. 
Two  i)ounds  seeded  and  chopped  rai- 
Bins.  one  lemon,  a  pound  of  white  sugar 
and  about  two  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  Into  a  .stone  Jar  and  stir  daily  for 
six  or  eight  days.  Strain,  bottle  and  put 
Into  a  cool  place  for  ten  days  or  so, 
when  the  wine  will  be  ready  for  use. 


Steanned  Apples  With  Oatmeal. 
Carefully  pare  and  core  tender  apples, 
place  each  in  a  buttered  cup,  fill  centers 
with  grated  maple  sugar  and  steam  un- 
til quite  tender.  Place  in  hot  dish  with 
freshly  cooked  oatmeal,  putting  a 
spoonful  In  each  cavity.  Serve  with 
cream. 


To  readers  of  lilooded  Stock 
Farmer  who  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  mc  at  once  I  will 
uivc  a  case  of 

Grcola  Talcvm  Pewder 

For  the  toilet  it  is  excelltnt — for 
>having  it  lias  no  superior — samples 
free — ask  for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion will  he  sent  you,  too. 

Trustinpf  to  hear  from  you  at 
once, 

I    am,   very   truly   yours, 

ROSE  A.  FITZ6ERALD,  Sec'y 

The  Creola  Chemical  Co., 
B    S    F  New  Market,  N.  J. 
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BUDDING    PEACHES. 
One  of  the  tinest  as  well  as  most 
productive  peach  orchards  in  the  Yaki- 
ma valley  was  propagated  by  the  own- 
er,   buds    being   selected   from   a   few 
older  trees  which  have  been  marked 
as  prolific  bearers  of  fruit  of  excep- 
tional  size  and   quality.     While  bud- 
ding is  somewhat  more  difllcult  than 
grafting  aud  requires  more  skill,  oue 
who  is  careful  can  get  on  to  the  proc- 
ess ensily.     The  first  requisite  in  the 
budding  process  is  the  little  trees  on 
which  the  buds  referred  to  should  be 
insertPd  al)out  the  1st  of  August.     To 
got  the  seedlings  the  i)each  pits  should 
be    secured    and    planted    In    nursery 
rows  before  the  ground  freezes.     I-^or 
this  pnri)ose  it  is  best  where  possible 
to  get  pits  from  trees  that  have  shown 
the  greatest  hardiness,  tlie  quality  of 
the  fruit  being  of  no  concern,  as  the 
top  of  the  tree  will   be  furnished   by 
the  bud  to  be  inserted  next  summer. 
The    seedlings    should    be    given    good 
cultivation,  so  that  they  will  nialce  as 
thrifty  a  gn  wtli  as  possible.     At  bud- 
ding time  the  buds  should  be  cut  from 
the  limbs  as  needed,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  cambium  or  life  layer  of 
the   bark    attached    above    and    belov.', 
and  this,  with  the  outer  bark  carefully 
removed,  should   be  slipped  int<»  a  lit- 
tle opening  in  the  bark  of  the  seedling 
a  short  distance  from  the  ground  made 
by  a  cut  lengthwise  of  tlio  twig  and 
another   crosswise.      The    idea    should 
be  to  give   it   as  nearly  as   possible  a 
position    whi-'h    it   would   have    had   if 
grown   where  inserted.     The  wings  «)f 
the  l»ud  should  be  slipped  beneath  the 
inclosing    barl\    of    the    seedling,    and 
jwhen   in   place   the  cuts   made  to  ro* 
it-elve  it  should  be  carefully  sealed  with 
gijafting  wa.\.     Wl.eu  the  Inid   gets  a 
g<'.)d  start  the  se<>dling  should   be  cut 
off  just  above  the  point  of  union  and 

(shoots  start inj:  from  the  point  of  un- 
on  kept  pruned  off. 


THE    TULIP    BED. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  spring  or 

Oarly  summer  flowering  plants  that  are 

more   beautiful  or  attractive  than   tu- 

jips,  an<l  the  rea.son  why  more  pettple 

do  not  have  them  is  (piite  likely  that 

the  bulbs  must  be  idanted  in  the  fall. 

six  of  seven  months  before  the  plants 

bloom.      r'"or    i>utside    use    the    bulbs 

should    be    planted    early    in    October, 

though  they  may  be  put  in  any  time 

before   the   ground   freezes.     The  bed 

which   is  to   receive   them   should   be 

spaded  to  a  good  depth  and  made  m<»l- 

low    and    rirh.       It    should    then    be 

smoothed    and    firmed    Avlth    a    heavy 

board.     The  tulip  bulbs  should  be  set 

about  four  inches  deep,  and  the  holes 

to  receive  them  may  be  made  with  a 

round    stick    a    trifle    larger   tlian    the 

bulbs.     They  shoultl   be  set  stem  side 

up.  and  after  the  earth  has  been  filled 

in  it  should  be  pressed  down.    'I'he  bed 

^liould  be  uiveii  a   good  w.ilcrinir  after 

tiie    bulbs    are    i^lanted    and    a    mulch. 

whJ<di    should    be    left    for    a    tuvering 
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during  the  winter  and  gradually  re- 
moved in  the  spring  as  the  weather 
warms  up.  It  is  well  to  put  over  the 
bed  also  boards  or  other  protection  to 
keei)  the  bulbs  from  getting  too  wet. 
Tulij)  bulbs  are  not  high  priced,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  got  will  be  found 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


A    POINTER    IN    PRUNING. 

While  from  the  standpitint  of  the 
horticulturist  tree  pruning  may  be 
rightly  terme<l  an  art.  there  are.  nev- 
ertheless, one  or  two  points  in  connec- 
ti(»n  with  the  pruning  in-ocess  that  even 
the  novice  should  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  and  put  into  pra«tice.  One  of 
these  has  to  do  with  the  removing  of 
large  and  therefore  heavy  liml)s  from 
shade  trees,  and  consists  in  making  a 
cut  three  or  four  inches  deep  on  the 
under  side  of  the  limb  to  be  removed 
and  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  feet 
from  the  trunk.  A  cut  should  then  be 
made  somewhat  farther  from  the  trunk 
and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  lind)  antl 
to  such  depth  that  the  limb  will  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  The  advantage  of  the 
under  cut  will  then  be  apparent,  for  in- 
stead of  splitting  down  and  ripping  a 
big  chunk  out  of  the  trunk  as  is  so  of- 
ten the  case,  the  splitting  will  stop 
when  it  strikes  the  under  cut.  The 
stub  left  by  this  method  of  pruning 
should  then  be  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk 
leaving  as  small  a  limb  projection  as 
possible  for  the  adjoining  bark  to  cov- 
er in  the  healing  process.  If  the  scar 
is  soaked  in  a  blue  vitriol  solution  and 
when  dry  given  a  good  coat  of  white 
lead,  decay  fungi  will  be  kept  out. 


HAILSTORM  DAMAGE. 
It  may  enable  the  orchard  owner  who 
has  a  valuable  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
trees  to  slt^p  more  soundly  if  he  re- 
members that  a  destructive  fall  of 
hail  rarely  accompanies  night  thimder- 
storms.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  night  air  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  is  of  more  uni- 
form temperature  than  it  is  during  the 
day  after  the  sun  has  warmed  it  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  fact 
noted  has  been  verified  in  tlie  experi- 
ence of  many  a  farmer  and  agricultur- 
ist. One  season  several  years  ago  l3e- 
fore  the  writer  got  on  to  this  fact  he 
lay  awake  o'  nights  during  a  stormy 
spell  with  900  barrels  of  apples  on 
the  trees  and  held  his  breath  the  while 
for  the  fear  that  hail  would  ruin  the 
crop.  The  one  destructive  storm  that 
he  does  rememljer,  that  made  mush 
out  of  apples,  pecked  holes  in  green, 
pumpkins,  shredded  cabbage  and  prac- 
tically ruined  a  fine  acre  of  onions  for 
him— half  In  the  windrows— eame  at 
10:30  iu  the  forenoon. 


If  th(;re  wero  no  other  reason  for 
early  fall  plowing  than  that  of  getting 
it  out  of  the  way  so  that  other  farm 
work  can  be  attended  to  would  be  suf- 
ficient^ to  justify  it.  Added  to  this  Is 
the  further  fact  that  when  the  soil  is 
turned  over  early  all  kinds  of  weeds 
are  disposed  of  and  kept  from  matur- 
ing seed. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  reports  to 
an  eastern  agricultural  paper  the  de- 
struction of  his  new  alfalfa  seeding  of 
last  year  by  reason  of  the  green  gar- 
den worm.  He  found  little  damage 
was  done  on  that  portion  of  the  tract 
on  whicli  his  hens  ranged  most  freely, 
which  seems  to  point  that  hens  and  al- 
falfa ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  com- 
bination. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  minor  consid- 
erations in  the  selection  of  a  horse  for 
farm  use  or  breeding  purposes  is  more 
important  tlian  that  it  should  have  a 
broad,  large  and  well  f«)rmed  hoof. 
Thousands  of  horses  sell  yearly  for  con- 
siderably less  than  their  other  good 
points  would  seem  to  merit  simply  be- 
cause they  have  hoofs  that  are  narrow 
and  contracted  and  lessen  their  useful- 
ness as  roadsters  and  draft  animals. 


It  seems  to  be  quite  a  failing  of  mi- 
lady who  is  injudicious  enough  to  use 
face  powder  to  excess  that  she  seldom 
gets  it  on  or  gets  it  off  evenly  enongh 
to  conceal  the  deception.  With  eye- 
glasses and  looking  glasses  as  abund- 
dant  as  they  are.  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  real  good  excuse  why  a  woman 
should  look  as  if  she  had  just  been 
snaked  out  of  a  fiour  barrel  after  com- 
pleting her  toilet  preparatory  to  ap- 
pearing in  public. 


The  following  is  said  to  have  been 
Martha  Washington's  own  recipe  for 
canning  pears:  "The  pears  should  l>e 
very  fresh.  Wash  and  put  them  into 
boiling  lye  for  a  minute,  then  remove 
and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Next 
put  the  frpit  into  a  prepared  sirup  <»f 
sugar  and  water.  Use  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit,  with 
water  to  dissolve.  Cook  for  a  (piarter 
of  an  hour.  Remove  and  put  on  plates 
to  cool.  Hoil  down  sirup  to  one-half 
its  original  volume.  Put  pears  and 
sirui)  into  jars  and  add  brandy.  Seal 
while  hot." 


Rome  e\"'«MP'.ments  that  have  been 
conducted  during  the  past  two  seasons 
by  the  Iowa  experiment  station  show 
that  quack  grass  can  l)e  completely  and 
efre<'tually  eradicateil  by  sowing  sor- 
ghum. Infested  tracts  were  put  In 
good  tilth  aud  broadcasted  rather  thick- 
ly the  latter  part  of  May  with  sorghum. 
This  made  such  a  vigorous  growth  that 
it  swamped  and  smothered  the  quack 
grass  so  that  not  a  bit  of  it  was  in 
bnsin<'ss  when  the  sorghum  was  cut 
for  feed  in  the  fall.  The  advantage  of 
this  sorghum  method  is  that  there  is  no 
loss  of  a  crop,  the  pro<ess  that  knocks 
out  the  gra-  s  giving  a  valuable  and  uu- 
trltious  ration  for  the  farm  animals. 
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No  animal  recovers  so  slowly  from 
low  condition  nor  Is  so  apt  not  to  re- 
cover at  all  as  sheep. 


Prime  fat  lambs  cannot  be  produced 
by  alternate  grass  and  grain.  They 
must  be  pushed  to  lay  on  fat  from 
start  to  finish. 


It  will  be  a  go<>d  idea  to  see  that 
the  spray  tank  is  well  drained  before 
the  freezing  weather  c«)mes  on,  and  the 
cylinders  of  the  engine,  t«;u,  if  it  is  a 
water  coole<l  mifchine. 


It  is  absolutely  essential  that  sheep 
be  provided  with  the  very  best  of 
drinking  water.  A  sheep  «loes  not  like 
filthy  water,  and  It  will  suffer  thirst 
a  great  while  before  drinking  it. 


It  can  be  taken  as  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  fall  is  at  hand  when  of  an  evening 
the  houseflies  take  to  roosting  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  kitchen  screen  <loor 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  escaping 
from  within  the  house. 


Kxperiments  which  have  been  made 
show  that  if  a  heavy  residual  oil  Is 
mixed  in  with  the  ingredients  usiially 
used  in  the  making  of  cement  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cement  and  greatly  in- 
creases its  power  to  withstand  damp- 
ness. 

Some  crop  experiments  conductt'd  by 
the  Italian  governuient  go  to  show 
that  the  application  of  iron  sulphate 
to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  HJO  pojinds 
per  acre  tends  to  make  crop^  produced 
inoie  vig<uo«>s  ami  therefore  less  sub- 
ject to  rust  damage. 

Down  in  Topoka.  Kan.,  there  has 
been  a  pe^t  «>f  blackltird^.  tens  of 
(liou.saiids  of  them  roosting  in  Hie 
shade  trees  in  the  residence  section  (»f 
the  (ity  and  making  a  ihnnderous 
racket.  .\n  attempt  was  made  to  ^<are 
the  bir«ls  away  by  tiring  roni.in  .andles 
into  their  roosting  places  at  night,  but 
this  produced  little  result. 


In  India  the  average  span  of  the  hu- 
man life  is  about  twenty-five  yearti. 
The  reason  why  this  average  is  short- 
er with  the  Hindu  than  with  any  oth- 
er people  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  with- 
out question  to  the  further  fact  that  he 
Is  still  in  large  measure  a  victim  of 
(he  agricultural  conditions  under  which 
he  lives. 

<  The  sooner  tliat  bunch  of  cockerels 
that  are  not  to  be  kept  until  next  sea- 
son for  breeding  purposes  are  fried  or 
made  into  chicken  pie  or  sold  to  the 
poultry  buyer  the  larger  the  cash  bal- 
ance tuat  will  show  on  the  year's  poul- 
try operations.  They  have  made  their 
most  rapid  growth,  and  whatever  they 
eat  now  is  to  far  less  purpose  from 
the  standpoint  of  meat  production. 


The  "fool  that  rocks  the  boat"  has 
been  put  in  the  shade  the  past  season 
by  that  other  fool,  the  half  baked  driver 
of  an  automobile  who  seems  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  beating  electric  and 
steam  cars  to  a  given  crossing.  The 
similarity  in  these  two  types  of  too\H 
Is  further  painfully  carried  out  in  that 
there  are  usually  Innocent  persons 
aboard  boa^  or  auto,  who,  with  the 
**fool,"  have  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  his  folly.       

Synthetic  rubber,  that  Is,  rubber  that 
Is  made  by  putting  Its  elements  to- 
gether artifit.'ially,  is  said  to  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  near  future,  if  claims  of 
a  European  chemist  may  be  relied 
upon.  He  contends  that  he  has  dis- 
covered methods  whereby  rubber  may 
be  manufactureil  chemically  in  the 
same  way  that  a  virtual  stone— cement 
— i»  made  by  mixing  in  proper  propor- 
tions the  elements  from  which  natural 
stone  is  formed. 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  paint- 
ing of  shingles  after  they  are  laid  con- 
tributes little  if  anything  to  their  life. 
In  fact,  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
shingles  painted  in  this  manner  will 
not  last  as  long  as  shingles  not  painted 
at  all.  To  be  most  ettectlve,  whatever 
preservative  treatment  Is  given,  should 
be  given  before  the  shingles  are  laid 
and  be  ai»plit?<l  to  the  whole  surface  in- 
stead of  to  that  portion  which  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather. 


A  series  of  experiments  covering  a 
nundjer  of  years.  conducte«l  by  the 
Ohio  experiment  station,  lias  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  most  satisfactory 
time  for  the  sowing  of  winter  wheat  is 
from  the  S.Wl  to  the  'jr.th  of  Se|)teinber. 
Sowed  as  late  as  this  the  young  plants 
escape  in  a  lai'ge  measure  damage  by 
the  Hessian  fly,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  siitliciently  early  so  that  the 
plants  get  a  goiHl  start  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  Of  course  the  date 
given  will  vary  witli  different  latitudes 
and  localities,  yet  it  is  well  worth  re- 
ni«;mbei1ng. 
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ONE  GOOD  RESULT. 
The  rapid  advance  In  land  values  in 
practically  all  of  the  north  central 
states  will  Inevitably  mean  that  farm 
rental  values  are  bound  to  advance 
l^roportionately.  This  will  work  hard- 
ship perhaps  In  some  instances,  but  it 
Is  nevertheless  going  to  have  one  defi- 
nite and  very  desirable  result— put  out 
of  the  farming  business  a  class  of 
renters  all  too  large  that  for  years 
past  has  been  satisfied  witli  a  grain 
selling  aud  hence  land  skinning  type 
of  agriculture.  In  the  face  of  advanc- 
ed land  values  such  renters  will  have 
to  reform  their  methods  of  farming  or 
quit  the  business,  while  the  class  of 
landlords  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  tenants  in  the  past  will  have  to 
lend  a  hand  in  the  adoption  of  better 
and  more  sensible  methods  on  their 
farms  or  go  Into  bankruptcy.  Thirty 
cent  methods  on  fifty  dollar  land  have 
about  petered  out,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
farmers  and  renters  are  only  just  he- 
ginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact. 


TURKEYS    IN    ALFALFA. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Kansas  ex- 
periment station  farmers  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  state  whose  alfalfa  fields 
have  been  badly  riddled  In  past  sea- 
sons with  (he  grasshopper  pest  this 
year  raised  turkeys  to  hold  them  In 
check,  and  the  plan  has  l>een  accom- 
panied with  most  gratifying  results. 
Not  only  have  the  turkeys— about  100 
to  each  quarter  section  of  land— gob- 
bled up  the  grasshoppers  effectively, 
so  that  they  have  done  little  If  any 
damage  to  the  alfalfa  fields,  but  the 
turkeys  seem  to  have  thrived  well  on 
a  balanced  ration  of  grasshoppers,  al- 
falfa and  small  grain  and  when  mar- 
keted at  holiday  time  will  net  their 
owners  a  tidy  sum.  One  large  farmer 
who  tried  this  turkey  method  reports 
that  the  "turks"  not  only  were  the 
salvation  of  his  alfalfa,  but  will  bring 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  $tKM)  when 
they  are  m.irketed  at  Thanksgiving 
time.  This  plan  looks  practicable  and 
decidedly  worth  trying. 


THE    NEW    PARCELS    POST. 

At  the  session  of  congress  which  ad- 
journed recently  there  was  jmssed  as 
a  part  of  the  jiostal  appropriation  bill 
a  measure  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modifie<l  or  limited  parcels 
post  system.  While  the  rates  author- 
ized are  not  as  low  as  are  those  of 
postal  regulations  which  are  in  force 
between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
they  are  nevertheless  a  material  reduc- 
tion from  rates  which  have  been  in 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Tnder  the  new  system,  which  Is  to  be 
put  into  oi»eration  the  first  of  the  com- 
ing .lanuary.  the  «-ountry  is  divided 
into  eight  zones,  each  re<'eiving  jmst- 
otiice  being  the  <enter  of  the  zone  ar- 
rangement, these  areas  l>eing  deter- 
mined by  radii  of  varying  length  mea.s- 
ured  from  each  othce.     •-  •       - 


'  1.,-m.jui-   lyi 
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TWAIN'S  TYPEWRITER, 


it    Made    Him    Want   to    Cuss,    So    He 
Traded  It  For  a  Saddle. 

It  was  In  1874.  during  a  famous  trip 
to  Boston  with  Dr.  Twitcholl,  that 
Mark  Twain  saw  for  the  first  time 
what  was  then  a  brand  new  Invention; 
or  it  may  have  been  during  a  subse- 
quent visit  a  week  or  two  later.  At  all 
events,  writes  Albert  Bigolow  Taine, 
he  had  the  machine  and  was  practicing 
on  it  on  Dec.  9,  1874,  for  he  wrote  two 
letters  on  it  that  day,  one  to  Ilowells 
and  the  other  to  Orion  Clemens.  In 
the  latter  he  says: 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  hang  of  this 
new  fangled  writing  machine,  but  am 
not  making  a  shining  success  of  it. 
However,  this  is  the  first  attempt  I 
ever  have  made,  and  yet  I  perceive 
that  I  shall  soon  easily  acquire  a  tine 
facility  in  its  use.  I  saw  the  thing  in 
Boston  the  other  day  and  was  greatly 
taken  with  it." 

He  goes  oil  to  explain  the  new  won- 
der, and  on  the  whole  his  tlrst  attempt 
is  a  very  creditable  performance.  With 
his  usual  enthusiasm  over  an  innova- 
tion he  l>'^'ieves  it  is  going  to  be  a 
great  help  to  him  and  proclaims  its  ad- 
vantages. 

This  is  the  letter  to  Howells: 

"You  needn't  answer  this.  I  am  only 
practicing  to  get  three— another  slipup 
there— only  practicing  to  get  the  hang 
of  the  thing.  I  notice  I  miss  fire  and 
get  in  a  good  ninny  unnecessary  letters 
and  punctuation  marks.  I  am  simply 
using  you  for  a  target  to  bang  at. 
Blame  my  cat.  but  this  thing  requires 
genius  in  order  to  work  it  just  right!" 

In  an  article  written  long  after  he 
tells  how  he  was  with  Nasby  when  he 
first  saw  the  machine  in  Boston  through 
a  window  and  how  they  went  in  to  see 
It  perform.  In  the  same  article  he 
states  that  he  was  the  first  per.son  In 
the  world  to  apply  the  type  machine  to 
literature  and  that  the  story  of  "Tom 
Sawyer"  was  probably  the  first  type 
copied  manu.*«cript. 

The  new  enthusiasm  ran  Its  course 
and  died.  The  typewriter  was  not  per- 
fect in  those  days,  as  It  is  now.  and  the 
keys  did  not  always  respond  readily. 
He  declared  it  was  ruining  his  morals 
that  It  made  him  "want  to  swear."  He 
offered  it  to  Howells  because,  he  said, 
Howells  had  no  morals  anyway.  How- 
ells hesitated,  so  Clemens  traded  IJie 
macliine  to  Bliss  for  a  sidesaddle.  But 
perhajts  Bliss  also  became  afraid  of  the 
influence,  for  in  due  time  he  brought 
it  back.  Howells,  again  tempted,  hesi- 
tated and  this  time  was  lost.  What 
eventually  became  of  the  machine  Is 
not  history. 


Loses  His  Grit. 

"Isn't  that  fellow  ever  going  to  pro- 
pose?" 

"I  guess  not;  he's  like  an  hour- 
fflass." 

"How's  that?" 

**Tlie  more  time  he  ^ets,  the  less 
saod  tie  haa"    St   Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Harvest  Your  Entire ,  Com  Crop  This  Year 

WHY  be  satisfied  with  only  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  your  corn  crop  when  it  is  easier,  cheaper  and  much  more  profit- 
able to  harvest  it  all?  An  I  H  C  corn  binder  increases  your  corn 
profits  by  saving  the  hard  work  and  unnecessary  expense  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hand  cutting.  . 

Of  the  one  hundred  per  cent  value  of  your  corn  crop  about  sixty-five  per 
cent  is  in  the  ears,  and  the  other  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  stalks  and  leaves. 
Unless  the  corn  is  harvested  at  the  right  time  most  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  stalks  is  lost.  By  the  old  method  of  cutting  with  a  corn  knife,  the 
harvest  generally  takes  so  long  that  the  nutrition  is  entirely  gone  from  the 
stalks  before  they  can  be  harvested  for  fodder.    With  an 

IHC  Com  Binder 

Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne,  cutting  at  least  five  acres  a 
day,  the  harvest  can  be  completed  while  the  stall^s  are  yet  full  of  nutritious 
juices.  The  result  of  this  quicker  harvesting  is  a  plentiful  supi>ly  of  palatable 
food  for  the  stock,  food  which  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  horses  and  cattle, 
and  which  they  eat  as  readily  as  they  do  timothy  hay.  Your  hay,  which 
has  a  good  market  value,  can  then  be  baled  and  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

Nor  is  this  all  of  the  saving  effected  by  a  corn  binder.  In  harvesting  five 
or  more  acres  of  corn  a  day  it  does  tne  work  of  four  or  five  extra  men, 
whose  wages  you  save,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  their  food  and  the  work 
of  the  women  in  preparing  it.  The  use  of  an  I  H  C  corn  binder  lightens 
the  work  and  saves  mone]^  at  the  same  time. 

An  IHC  corn  binder  is  a  desirable  machine  for  a  corn  grower  to  use 
because  it  will  handle  short  or  tall  corn  with  equal  facility,  and  will  pick  up 
and  bind  corn  that  is  down  and  tangled.  Corn  is  hard  to  cut,  but  IHC 
binders  are  made  so  strongly  that  they  will  do  this  work  year  after  year. 
Because  they  are  so  durable,  and  because  they  effect  such  pronounced 
savings,  they  are  very  profitable  machines  to  buy. 

An  IHC  Husker  and  Shredder 

Deering,  McCormick  or  Piano  will  save  you  more  than  half  the  time  of 
husking,  and  besides  will  shred  the  stalks  so  completely  that  the  stock 
rehsh  the  stover  for  fodder. 

The  IHC  local  dealer  will  show  you  an  I  H  C  corn  binder, 
and  will  tell  you  the  advantages  of  1  H  C  buskers  and  shred- 
ders, shellers  and  the  whole  line  of  I  H  C  corn  machines* 
For  catalogues  and  full  information  see  him,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

IHC  Serrice  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all.  the 
best  Information  obtainable  on  better  farminc  If  you  have  any 
worthy  Questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainaiic.  irrigation, 
fertilizers,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to 
IHC  Service  Bureau.  Harvester  Buildini;.  Chicago,  USA 


R«d  Pepp«r  J«lly. 
This  jelly  Is  a  good  relish  for  cold 
meats  and  hashed  potatoes:  Chop  ripe 
red  peppers  and  drop  In  double  boiler 
Cook  over  hot  water  until  the  juice  is 
extracted.  To  every  pint  of  juice  al- 
low a  pound  of  sugar  nnd  boll  until  it 
thickens  Pour  Into  small  tumblers 
nnd  wIh"'  '"Id  cover  with  hot  white 
wax. 


Crab  Apple  Jelly. 
Boil  the  crab  apples  with  enough 
water  to  cover  till  tender,  mash  with 
a  spoon  and  drain  through  a  flannel 
bag.  Then  take  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  juice  and  boll  thirty  min- 
utes, being  careful  to  skim  off  all  the 
scum  that  comes  to  the  top.  Don't 
press  out  the  Juice,  but  hang  up  and 
let  drain  overnight. 
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WHAT  PUZZLED   HIM 


f/i 


J.  G.  IMu'lps  Stokes,  the  social  worker,  was 
praising  the  various  country-week  associations 
that  .tjive  the  children  of  he  poor  brief  country 
vacations. 

"The  litttle  urchins,'*  said  Mr.  Stokes,  **enjoy 
these  healthful  holidays,  and  wonderful  are  the 
remarks  thut  the  country's  strangeness  draws 
from  their  young  lips.  One  .\ugust  afternoon  a 
tiny  Kast  Sider,  pointing  to  a  farmer's  herds  in 
a    >hady    mca<low.   asked: 

"  'Where  doe>  the  farnur  get  all  the  chevving- 
\x.n\\\    for    his   cows?'" 
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1  age   1  wo     r'j.. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


During    Long    Walks    He    Evolved    the  ^       .  .      ..  . 

Good  Ladies'  Horse. 


Plots  of  His  Stories. 

Every  Christmas  and  every  summer 

for  twenty  years  Marcus  Stone.  U.  A., 

■the    English    painter,     used    to     visit 

Charles  Dickens  at  his  various  homes, 

especially  at  (Jadshill,  near  Rochester.  ^ 

"Dickens,"  says  Stone  in  his  remi- 
niscences, "was  one  of  the  ;,'reatest 
and  kindest  men  I  ever  met.  He  was 
Imbued  with  the  true  Christian  s|»lrlt. 
What  particularly  struck  me  at  Gads- 
hill  was  the  atmosphere  of  calm  and 
comfort  one  felt  at  once  on  entering 
the  house. 

"At  3  o'clock  every  afternoon  we 
used  to  have  a  twenty  mile  walk  In 
the  countiT  round.  Dickens  spoke  but 
little  while  walking,  and  this  after  n 
time  led  me  to  discover  the  secret  of 
his  amazing  industry.  He  sat  only  for 
a  few  hours  at  his  desk,  and  I  ahvavs 
wondered  how  he  could  be  so  pi-oljfic 
an  author. 

"Well,  owing  to  his  taciturnity  in  our 
country  walks  I  began  to  suspect  that 
it  was  then  he  evolved  most  of  the 
plots  of  his  novels.  His  brain  was  ac- 
tive all  the  time  and  the  task  (tf  repro- 
ducing on  paper  the  things  he  imagin- 
ed and  thought  about  became  more  or 
less  a  mechanioal  proc^.ss." 


Russian  Discipline. 

During  the  review  of  the  army  re- 
cruits In  Vilna  some  years  ago  the  gen- 
eral in  command,  turning  In  one  of  the 
new  soldiers,  asked  him,  "What  Is  mil- 
itary dis<ipIineV" 

"It  is  that  a  soldier  has  got  to  do 
Just  what  he's  told  by  his  siiperior 
officer,  only  nothing  against  the  czar," 
was  the  answer, 

"All  right,  then.  You  take  your  cai). 
bid  your  connades  go<MlI)y  and  go  and 
drown  yourself  in  that  lake  there. 
Look  sharp!" 

Tears  glistened  In  the  5?old!er's  eyes. 
He  gazed  earnestly  and  prayerfully  at 
his  commander,  turned  suddenly  about 
and  rushed  off  to  tlie  lake.  He  was  on 
the  very  brink  before  he  was  over- 
taken and  stopped  by  the  sergeant 
sent  to  prevent  the  Involuntary  sui- 
lide. 


Result  of  Intense  Emotion. 
A  3'oung  cat  was  .seen  to  catch  his 
lirst  mouse.  As  he  was  carrying  it  in 
triumph  to  the  house  he  suddenly  be 
came  paralyzed  in  the  hind  (piartcrs 
and  for  an  hour  remained  stretched  on 
the  ground.  Then  movement  retunn- 1, 
but  it  was  observed  from  the  way  he 
knocked  himself  against  the  furniture 
and  made  no  etTort  to  take  food  wlii<li 
was  given  to  him  that  Ih»  was  blind. 
l':»r  two  hoiu-s  he  remained  in  this  con- 
dition. Tinally  the  blindiM'ss  suddenly 
vanished,  and  pussy  was  himselt  again. 
His  was  a  cjise  of  hysrrrical  i)ara lysis. 
brought  on  by  the  iuteuse  emoUoii  of 
Ws  first  mouse. 


"You  told  me  he  was  a  good  ladies' 
horse,"  angrily  said  the  man  who  had 
made  the  purchase. 

"He  was,"  replied  the  deacon.  "My 
wife  owned  him,  and  she  is  one  of  tlie 
very  best  women  I  ever  knew."— Ex- 
t'hange. 

Not  Again. 
Hias  (who  has  been  punished  sev- 
eral times  for  malicious  mischief, 
reading  on  the  Are  alarm  box,  "Break 
the  glass!")— "No,  no!  You  can't  fool 
mel"— Fiiegende  Blatter. 


Couldn't  Listen  Continuously. 

"John,  you  never  listen  to  half  the 
things  I  say  to  you,"  she  complained. 

"Well,  dear,"  he  replied,  "I  have  to 
work  part  of  the  time."— Chicago  Rec 
ord- Herald, 


Consolation. 

"They  tell  me  the  baby  looks  exactly 
like  me." 

"But  babies,  you  know,  often  out- 
grow these  likenesses."  —  Baltimore 
American. 


Rather  Strong. 
Uncle    Bilibab    (who    has    unwisely 
sampled    the    side   dish    of    Roquefort 
cheese)— By  gum!   That  butter  ain't  In 
Qo  trance!— .Tudge. 


Took  the  Hint. 

"This  seems  like  a  sweet  dream,"  be 
rapturously  remarked  as  he  lingered 
with  her  at  the  door  step 

"It  doesn't  seem  like  a  dream  to  me," 
she   replied,   "for  a   dream   soon   van 
Ishes,  you  know." 

He  vanished. 


Her  Luck. 

"Too  bad  Mrs.  Smartleigh  always  has 
Kiich  abondnable  weather  for  her  aft 
ernoon  teas." 

"Ves;  she  never  pours  but  It  rains." 
—.Judge. 


Lucky. 
Mls.sus-1  see  yon  broke  my  cijiiia 
plate  in  two  The  Cook  This  is  my 
lucky  day.  I  generally  liave  to  gnthcr 
the  plei'es  In  a  dustpan-Chicago 
News 


The  E.xplanation. 
"How   was   It    the  thieves  got  away 
with  that  roll  of  cari)etV' 
"I   snf)pose  they    beat  It.  "-Baltimore 

An;eric:iii 


Cornsring  }4.9r  Dad. 
n«'r  Kather  I  judge  a  man,  sir.  by 
the  conif)any  he  keeps.  The  Snltor- 
Then  I'm  all  right,  for  I've  been  keep- 
ing company  with  your  daughter  for 
over  two  years.— Boston  Transcript 


It  Was  the  Most  Popular  Thing  Tom 
Hood  Ever  Wrote. 

During  his  last  illness  Tom  Hood  in 
an  idle  moment  made  an  Imaginative 
sketch  of  his  own  tombstone.  He  drew 
himself  reclining  at  full  length  on  a 
thick  slab  of  stone,  on  the  edge  of 
which  in  large  capitals  he  wrote,  "He 
Sang  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt.'"  This 
was  the  only  inscription,  and.  as  he 
himself  has  said.  Tom  Hood  needs  no 
other. 

How  much  he  felt  and  prided  him- 
self upon  the  song  by  which  he  became 
known  and  loved  by  millions  Is  shown 
l>y  this  and  the  following  fact:  "If  1 
were  ennobled  these  are  the  arms  I 
should  adopt."  said  he  one  day.  show- 
ing a  rough  vignette  to  a  friend.  The 
sketch  contained  a  very  beautiful  and 
pathetic  idea.  It  represented  a  heart 
pierced  by  a  needle  threaded  with  sil- 
ver tears,  and  beneatli  was  the  motto 
he  had  inscribed  on  the  imaginary 
tombstone. 

"The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  appeared  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Punch.  It  wt?ij  unsigned,  but 
every  paper  in  the  land  quoted  it.  and 
It  speedily  became  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Hood  himself  did  not  think  it  very  re- 
markable, but  Mrs.  Ilood  had  said  to 
him  ns  she  folded  it  for  press:  "Now. 
mind,  Hood,  mark  my  words,  this  will 
tell  wonderfully.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  you  ever  did." 

Mrs.  Hood  was  right.  The  song  was 
translated  Into  French.  German  and 
Italian.  It  was  printed  on  cheai)  cot- 
ton handkercliiefs  and  parodied  times 
without  number. 


Fishing  For  Fish. 
Many  people  there  are  who  delight 
in  just  fishing  for  fish.  Such  a  one 
was  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  story 
was  told  by  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
case  was  to  be  tried  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing, tliat  he  could  not  get  his  counsel 
to  leave  his  fishing  boat  except  long 
enough  to  write  a  note  to  the  Judge 
which  read:  "Dear  Judge— For  the 
sake  of  old  Izaak  Walton  please  con- 
tinue my  ca.se  until  Friday.  The  smelt 
are  biting,  and  I  can't  leave."  And 
the  judge,  having  read  the  note,  an 
nounced  to  the  court.  "Mr.  Adams  is 
detained  on  important  business."— 
Christian  Herald. 


Rude  Awakening. 

"You're  looking  mighty  sour.  What's 
the  matter'/    Honeymoon  over?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"How'd  that  happen?" 

"Oh,  we  were  drifting  along  down 
life's  enchanted  stream,  as  the  poet 
tells  about,  and  just  as  1  was  thinking 
I  should  like  to  drift  on  and  on  with 
her  foievei-  she  Up  and  told  me  that 
she  had  got  to  have  some  money."— 
Houston  Post 
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LIVED  UP  TO  THE  TEXT. 


It  Mad*  a  Deep  Impression  on  Little 
JuHa,  and  She  Did  Her  Best. 

*'Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, for  thereby  some  have  entertain- 
ed angels  unawares.* 

The  foregoing  quotation  Is  from 
chapter  xlU,  verse  2,  book  of  Hebrews, 
and  it  Is  Introduced  solely  because  It 
constitutes  a  vital  part  of  this  story. 
Julia  Is  ten  years  old,  and  she  goes  to 
Sunday  school.  It  appears  that  on  a 
recent  occasion  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  had  considerable  to  say  about 
this  matter  of  "entertaining  angels  un- 
awares.'.' Anyway,  it  made  a  deep  Im- 
pression wlt(i  Julia. 

A  few  days  after  the  lesson  Julia's 
mother  left  her  In  charge  of  the  house 
for  a  few  hours.  When  the  mother  re- 
turned she  went  to  a  particular  cup  in 
the  cupboard  to  extract  therefrom  a 
half  dollar.  In  this  cup  is  Iccpt  tbe 
family  pin  money,  and  Julia's  mother 
knew  that  she  had  put  50  cents  there 
before  she  had  gone  out  But  the 
half  dollar  was  gone.  There  was  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  Julia's  face, 
and  mother  scented  mischief. 

"Did  you   take  that   money?"  asked 


the  mother,  somewhat  severely. 

Julia  broke  Into  tears.  "I  gave  It  to 
a  man  that  came  to  the  back  door," 
sobbed  the  little  girl. 

"Gave  It  to  a  man!"  exclaimed  the 
mother.    "What  for?" 

"I  thought  he  might  be  an  angel  un- 
awares," replied  Julia.  —  Kansas  Clt: 
Star. 


IT  WAS  NAPOLEON. 


The  Bey   Finally   Recognized   Him  and 
Won  a  Compliment. 

One  afternoon  the  bey  of  Tunis  while 
visiting  in  Paris  was  conducted  to  the 
gallery  of  battle  pictures.  They  first 
showed  to  blm  Philip  Augustus  at  Bou- 
vlnes. 

"That's  Napoleon  I..  Isn't  It?"  said 
the  bey. 

"No,"  said  M.  de  Nolhac,  "that  Is  not 
Napoleon  I.,  but  quite  the  same,  a 
great  warrior." 

They  passed  to  St.  Louis,  who,  on  the 
bridge  of  Taillebourg,  was  battling  like 
the  Archangel  Michael  himself. 

"That's  Nnpoleon  I.?"  queried  the 
bey  with  a  wink  of*  the  eye. 

"No,"  said  M.  de  Nolhac. 

They  arrived  at  Henri  IV.,  who  was 
carrying  bread  to  the  besieged  Paris! 
ans. 

"Napoleon  I.?" 

"No:  that's  Ilenry  IV." 

The  bey  was  visibly  disappointed. 
They  skipped  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  and 
passed  quickly  to  the  wars  of  the  em- 
pire. They  stopped  before  the  battle 
of  Austerlltz. 

"Napoleon  I.?"  said  the  bey. 

"Yes."  sold  M.  de  Nolhac.  "Flow 
your  highness  has  recognized  it!  How 
ndmlrable  that  is!  Ah,  truly,  .vour 
highness  knows  the  history  of  France 
marvelously  well."— CrI  de  Paris 


Reducing  a  Pound  to  Nothing. 
In  what  form  is  lead  lightest  on  the 
scales?  A  Britl.sh  scientist  has  at- 
tempted to  tell  how  to  make  the  proof, 
but  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  either  to  prepare  the  pound  of 
lead  or  place  it  in  position  for  the 
proof.  He  says  that  making  1,000  smell 
balls  of  the  pound  of  lead  the  weight 
remains  the  same  though  the  surface  is 
greatly  Increased.  Then  reduce  the 
small  balls  into  1,000,000  balls,  with 
the  surface  enormously  Increased,  b\it 
the  balls  still  weigh  the  one  pound  in 
the  scales.  But  this  scientist  says  that 
if  these  1.000,000  shot  particles  further 
are  reduced  to  one  twenty  thousandth 
of  an  inch  each,  they  will  rest  in  the 
atmosphere  Just  where  they  are 
placed  This  for  the  reason  that  that 
pressure  of  light  from  the  sun  exactly 
overcomes  the  forces  of  gravitation. 
To  make  the  lead  bits  smaller,  how- 
ever,  the  sckMitist  says  that  the  sun- 
light seizes  them  and  horles  them  Into 
space. 

Hindu  Moon  Lore. 
According   to   the    Hindas,    a    lunar 
erll|tse    is    the    contact    between    the 
moon  and  another  planet  called  Uahoo, 
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but  the  masses  believe  that,  owing  to 
the  will  of  God,  Kahoo,  or  the  serpent- 
like  planet,  catches  hold  of  the  moon 
by  Its  hideous  mouth  and  releases  It 
after  a  short  time.  At  first  contact  the 
Hindus  bathe  in  tbe  sea  and  anxious- 
ly await  the  release.  After  the  con- 
tact they  take  another  bath.  During 
the  Interval  they  are  not  allowed  even 
to  drink  a  cup  of  water,  as  their  lx»- 
lief  Is  that  all  things  In  tbe  world  get 
polluted  during  the  contact. 


Fakirs. 
Fakirs  Is  the  name  given  to  a  cele- 
brated class  of  fanatics  found  In  many 
parts  of  the  east,  but  more  particularly 
in  India.  Some  of  them  will  make  n 
vow  to  continue  all  their  lives  In  one 
posture  and  adhere  to  It  strictly.  Oth- 
ers never  lie  down,  but  remain  in  a 
standing  position  all  their  lives,  up- 
held only  by  sticks  or  ropes  under  the 
armpits.  They  pretend  to  have  sub 
dued  every  passion  of  mortality. 


Hard  Luck. 

"Well,  how  about  It?" 

"Her  father  and  mother  both  object 
to  me." 

"Hard  luck." 

"Hard  luck  for  fair.  It's  the  first 
thing  they  have  agreed  on  In  years."— 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Bells  and  the  Koran. 
It  is  said  In  the  Koran  that  beautiful 
bells  are  hung  upon  the  trees  of  para- 
dise in  such  a  way  as  to  be  stirred  by 
wind  from  the  golden  throne  of  God 
whenever  the  blessed  ones  in  his  pres- 
ence wish  for  music.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  autlior  of  "Lalla  Rookh"  refers  In 
the  lines: 

Bells  as  musical 

As  those  that  on  the  golden  shafted  trees 

Of  Eden,  shook  by  the  eternal  breeze. 


Taking  No  Chances. 

"I've  long  wanted  to  meet  that  avi- 
ator." 

"I'll  introduce  you  after  the  flight.'* 

"Introduce  me  now.  After  his  flight 
maybe"— 

"I  understand.  Come  right  along."— 
Pittsburgh  Post 


Not  to  Be  Loaned. 
Agnes— This  novel  looks  awfully  In- 
teresting.  Is  it  good?  Gladys— It's  per- 
fectly splendid.    I'd  lend  it  to  you  In  a 
minute,  but  it  belongs  to  me.— Life. 


The  best  education  in  the  world  Is 
that  got  by  stmggling  to  make  a  liv- 
ing.—Phillips. 
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WASTE  TURNED  TO  USE. 

Story  of  a  Sauerkraut  Factory  and  iti 
Worthless  Juice. 

A  simple  lllustratJou  of  how  apparent 
waste  may  be  utilized  is  sliown  by  tlie 
Btory  of  a  snuerlcnuit  factory  on 
Long  Island.  In  the  manufacture  of 
this  German  delicacy  tlie  juice  is  press- 
ed out  of  tlie  cabbages  and,  as  the 
vegetables  are  about  GO  per  cent  water 
•r  Juice,  the  waste  was  more  than 
one-half.  This  juice  was  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

It  was  an  industrial  chemist  who 
collected  this  Juice  and  discovered  that 
it  contained  much  decomposed  vegeta- 
ble  matter.  There  was  an  organic 
acid  In  the  juice  that  seemed  worth 
recovering,  and  by  concentration  and 
filtration  the  acid  was  obtained  and 
refined.  Today  this  organic  acid  forms 
an  Important  factor  in  the  tanning  of 
skins  and  in  all  textile  manufacturing. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  If 
the  sauerkraut  Industry  was  too 
small  to  be  of  importance  In  recover- 
ing such  an  Insignificant  byproduct 
but  there  are  alone  on  Long  Island  up- 
ward of  twenty  such  factories,  and 
each  one  uses  some  2,500,000  pounds 
of  cabbages.  From  each  factory  there 
are  recovered  annually  80,000  gallons  of 
Juice,  or.  In  all,  1,500.000  gallons  of 
waste.  Multiply  these  figures  by  ten 
and  we  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
this  factory  economy  means,  for  there 
are  similar  factories  around  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  many  other  large  cities. 
•-George  Ethelbert  Walsh  in  Leslie's. 

Tho  Style  of  Sticks  Used  by  the  Slug* 
gers  Varies  Greatly. 

Heavy  hitters  of  the  past  and  pres 
ent  have  always  been  of  widely  differ- 
ent opinions  regarding  their  bats.  Dan 
Brouthera,  the  veteran  slugger,  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  most  players 
when  he  said  the  bat  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  a  batsman  as  long  as  It  feels 
comfortable  and  the  owner  looks  upon 
his  favorite  stick  with  something  like 
affection. 

It  can  be  well  added  that  the  style 
of  the  batter  sometimes  has  little  to 
do  -with  his  hitting,  whether  It  be  the 
choke  effect  invented  by  Willie  Keeler 
or  the  crouch  that  was  Sam  Crawford's 
stock  in  trade.  Young  players  make 
tlie  mistake  of  copying  the  style  of 
some  great  batter  and  of  using  a  club 
that  Is  as  nearly  a  replica  of  the  great 
one's  as  possible. 

It  used  to  he  said  of  Larry  I^njole 
that  he  could  "hit  the  ball  a  mile  with 
a  toothpick,"  and  Ilnns  W^agner  was* 
not  particular  about  the  flail  he  used 
so  long  as  he  could  get  a  ball  off  the 
shoulder.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  hard  hitters  make  their  long  drives 
from  balls  that  would  not  have  l)een 
strikes  had  they  been  allowed  to  go  to 
the  catcher.  Unless  one  stands  fairly 
well  back  from  the  plate  it  is  diflficult 
to  get  the  shoulders  into  a  drive  made 
from  a  perfectly  pitched  ball.— New 
York  World- 
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Homesickness  Spoils  Photographs. 

Aunt  Maria  thought,  and  so  did  hei 
New  York  relatives,  that  the  photog- 
rapher was  unpardonably  discourteous. 
For  three  successive  days  he  refused 
to  take  Aunt  Maria's  photograph.  On 
the  fourth  day  he  told  why. 

"In  justice  to  her,"  he  said,  "I  do  not 
want  to  take  her  picture  now.  She  is 
too  homesick.  Most  out  of  town  people 
want  to  be  photographed  while  in  New 
Y'ork.  If  they  are  longing  for  home  I 
put  them  off  with  one  excuse  or  another 
until  the  homesickness  wears  off. 

"If  you  want  your  aunt's  pictures  to 
turn  out  well  just  hunt  up  some  one 
from  her  liome  town  who  happens  to 
be  visiting  In  New  Y'ork  at  present  and 
bring  him  here  so  she  will  meet  him 
unexpectedly.  The  meeting  will  put 
sparkle  and  animation  into  her  face, 
and  neither  she  nor  I  will  be  disap- 
pointed with  the  photographs."— New 
York  Times. 


A  Hard   Road  to  Travel. 

To  add  to  Bunkerlon's  discomfiture 
In  losing  his  way,  he  had  now  been 
brouglit  to  a  standstill  bj'  the  absolute 
Impassability  of  the  highway,  and  his 
temper,  already  sorely  tried,  finally 
gave  way. 

"What  kind  of  people  are  you  up 
here  in  this  rotten  old  state?"  he  cried, 
addressing  an  old  countryman  wlio 
stood  close  by  inspecting  his  stranded 
car  with  curious  eyes. 

"I  duuno,"  said  the  old  man.  "Baout 
the  same  ez  most  folks,  I  cal'late." 

"Do  you  call  this  scar  on  the  face  of 
nature  a  road?"  roared  Bunkerton. 

"Not  ez  1  knows  on,"  returned  the 
old  man.  "This  here  hain't  the  pike; 
It's  Mose  Whibley's  traout  stream  run 
dry.  I  wondered  what  ye  was  (Jrlvln' 
up  it  fer."— Harper's  Weekly. 


Child  Love. 
Welcome  to  the  parents  the  puny 
itruggler,  strong  in  his  weakness,  his 
little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the 
soldier's,  his  lips  touched  with  persua- 
sion which  Chatham  and  Pericles  in 
manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lam- 
entations when  he  lifts  up  his  voi<e 
on  high,  or,  more  beautiful,  the  sob- 
bing child,  the  face  all  liquid  grief,  as 
h%  tries  to  swallow  his  vexation,  softon 
all  hearts  to  pity  and  to  mirthful  and 
clamorous  compassion.— Emerson. 


Cold  Wave. 
Nellie— They  say  mustaches  are  com- 
ing back.  Mamie— Do  you  care?  Nel- 
lie—Certainly.  1  think  most  men  look 
much  more  handsome  and  kniirhtly 
with  them.  Mamie— Well,  of  course.  I 
suppose  you  know.  I  was  too  young  to 
take  notice  when  they  went  out  of 
style.— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Self  Accused. 

"Do  you  remember  that  $5  you  bor- 
rowed of  me  a  year  ago?" 

"I  should  say  I  did.  I  lent  $1  of  it 
to  Brown,  and  the  skunk  hasn't  paid 
me  yet."— Boston  Transcrint 


Handling  a  Rifle. 
The  Hfle  for  rapid  firing  should  have 
shotgun  weiglit,  shotgun  balance,  shot- 
gruu  trigger  pull,  shotgun  fit  and  the 
sights  must  be  such  as  can  l)e  caught 
instantly  without  effort  In  alignment. 
The  hands  grasp  the  piece  firmly,  not 
with  the  rifieman's  loose  grip,  but  the 
left  arm  pushes  forward  while  the 
riglit  draws  back,  and  the  trigger  is 
pulled  by  transferring  the  drawing 
back  force  to  the  trigger  finger  and 
not  by  any  conscious  crooking  of  that 
finger.  The  moment  the  bead  covers 
the  mark  the  bullet  must  be  under 
way,  be  the  aim  good  or  bad.— Outing. 


His  Best  Friend. 
Many  great  writers  besides  Cicero 
and  Emerson  have  written  on  friond- 
sliip,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  essayist  had  a  more  definite  idea 
than  a  small  boy  who  was  recently 
asked  what  he  meant  by  "best  friend." 
"My  best  friend,"  lie  replied,  "is  a  per- 
son who  knows  me  and  yet  likes  me." 
-Collier's. 

At  Bedtime. 
When  we're  upstairs  in  bed, 

That's  when  our  family  tell 
The  interesting  things. 

We  know  it  very  well. 
They  talk,  of  course,  all  day; 

They  have  so  many  friends. 
They  ask  us  'bout  our  school. 

And  ev'rybody  'tends 
To  what  we  answer,  but 
When  we're  tucked  up  in  bed 
We'll  hear  them  laugh  and  laugk 

"What  was  it  some  one  said 
To  make  you  laugh  like  that?" 

I'll  ask  them  all  next  day. 
"Why.  nothing  special,  dear," 

That's  what  they  always  say. 
When  we're  grown  up  we'll  know 

(That's  how  1  comfort  Ted) 
Just  zactly  v.hat  they  say 

When  we're  upstairs  In  bed. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


— 1 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS 
BERKSHIRS  AND  CHESTER 
WHITES 

i  nn\v  iia\e  a  lar.uc  '-took  of  prob- 
ably tlie  l>o>l  i  ever  owned,'  Can  not 
tell  yon  all  lu-re.  but  I  have  P.oars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2  o  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  an<l 
boars  ready  for  :-er\ice.  (iuernsey 
Calves  and  I\ei;i>tere(l  Scotch  oClHc 
Tuppics.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  t?o  and  wdl 
be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkey-.  Barred  and 
While  1'.  Rocks,  15.  T.cgliorns  and 
l>eagle  Dogs. 
F,  P,  HAMILTON.     Cochranvillc,  Pa 
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I 'age  Five 


SHAKESPEARE'S    WIFE. 


And     the     Interlined     Bequest     In     the 
Poet's   Last  Testament. 

Obscnre  as  are  nearly  all  the  pt)lnU 
in  SliaUi'speare's  life,  it  is  known  that 
his  wife's  maiden  name  was  .Ami*' 
Hathaway  and  tliat  her  father  was  a 
substantial  yeoman  at  a  villaj;e  iicii 
Siratford-on-Avon.  Shakespeaio  wa- 
barely  nineteen,  while  Anne  was  tweii 
ty-six  years  old,  when  they  married. 
Tlie  inarriajfo  bond,  one  of  the  ffw 
papers  oonneeted  wltli  Sliakespeare's 
life,  is  dated  Noveml)er,  l.'iS'J.  Little 
Is  known  of  their  domesti<-  life. 

One  eircnmstance  that  seems  to  tell 
airainst  any  stronjr  affection  on  the 
part  of  Shakespeare  is  that  he  drew 
ins  will— or  .some  one  drew  it  for  tiiiii 
— withont  mentioning  the  wife,  and 
then  a  few  words  interlined  gave  llw 
item.  "I  give  unto  my  wife  my  seeond 
best  bed,  with  the  fnrnitnre."  This  in 
terlined  bequest  has  l)een  taken  hy 
some  as  a  proof  that  in  making  his 
will  he  had  forgotten  her.  only  to  re 
member  her  by  a  slighting  beqnest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  i)oint- 
ed  ont  that  Mrs.  Shakespeare  would 
by  law  have  a  third  of  her  husband's 
possessions,  and  for  that  reason  there 
wonld  be  less  occasion  to  rememl>er 
her  with  special  gifts  of  affection. 

She  died  on  Ang.  G,  IG'2,'}.  and  was 
buried  two  days  later  in  Stratford 
church.  At  death  she  was  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Shakespeare  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  3'ears. 


LEARNED  THE  LESSON. 


Then    the    Igorrotes    Spread    the    Glad 
Greeting  Broadcast. 

Some  experiences  of  tlie  first  days 
of  schoolteaching  in  the  riiilippines 
are  described  by  Alice  M.  Kelly  in 
the  Manila  Times.  She  went  among 
the  Igorrotes  in  November,  1901.  so 
that  she  can  really  be  considered  a 
veteran. 

The  natives  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  an  American  woman,  and  not 
even  prized  dainties  IHie  sardines 
could  bring  them  to  her.  They  spoke 
no  English  or  Spanish,  and  she  liad 
not  a  word  of  Igorrote. 

But  she  resolved  to  break  this  si- 
lence, and,  catching  one  old  man  who 
could  not  run,  she  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  till  at  last,  to  escape,  he  re 
peated  the  words  after  her.  Not  long 
after  siie  heard  that  Americans  were 
being  greeted,  regardless  of  sex,  witii 
a  cheery  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Kelly." 

And,  oddest  of  all,  in  a  courtroom 
several  Igorrotes  solemnly  walked  up 
to  the  judges'  bench  and,  bowing 
deeply,  said,  "Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Kelly,"  evidently  well  satisfied  that 
they  had  done  the  correct  thing. 

The  school  which  Mrs.  Kelly  found- 
ed has  become  the  Bua  school. 


F      Y      Bronson  s    Exhibit 


be  worth  a  great  deal.  They  ought 
to  advance  and  quicken  your  develop- 
ment as  you  tlieirs.  They  ought  to 
make  you  more  complex,  more  sympa- 
thetic with  the  great  mankind.  One 
know.s— he  is  a  poor  person  who  does 
not— how  deliglitfui  the  first  rush  of 
feeling  is,  when  as  yet  we  only  hope 
we  have  found  another  friend,  another 
soul  whicli  can  touch  ours.  Old  things 
become  new.  It  is  like  dew  upon  a 
thirsty  meadow.  Fresh  faculties  are 
developed.  .\  fresh  eagerness  seize.-^ 
upon  tlie  old.  We  look  forward  to  ex- 
ploring a  new  soul  as  men  who  have 
found  a  new  continent.— I'rances  E. 
Willard. 


Both  Punished. 

••Pop:" 

"Yes,  my  son." 

"In  olden  times  a  woman  who  was 
a  common  scold  was  punished,  wasn't 
she?" 

"Yes,  my  son.  So  was  the  man  she 
married.''— Yonkers  Statesman. 


Great  Success. 
Clara— Isn't  it  perfectly  lovel.y-thls 
higher  education  of  women?  Dora- 
Why?  Clara— The  paper  says  80  per 
cent  of  the  Vassar  college  graduates 
sset  married.-New  York  Weekly. 


A  Real  Gentleman. 
"One  gentlemanly  thing  about  a  den- 
tist," remarked  the  man  on  the  car. 
"is  that  lie  never  rubs  It  In  by  saying. 
'This  hurts  me  more  than  it  does 
you.'  "-Toledo  Blade. 


Finding  New  Friends. 
Suppose  a  new  friendship  enters  Into 
your   life.     If  the   man  or  woman  is 


Premature  Joy. 

"Well,  well,  well!  Fm  certainly  glad 
£  met  you!" 

"Fm  sorry,  old  man,  but  I  gave  my 
last  dollar  to  my  wife  just  before  I 
left  home."— Houiton  Post 
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His  Kind  Heart. 

"I  wisii,"  said  the  man  with  the  bul- 
bous nose  and  the  baggy  trousers,  "J 
liad  all  the  money  I've  wasted  on  liq- 
uor ami  tol)aceo." 

"What  would  you  do  with  it?"  asked 
the  gentleman  with  the  long  hair  and 
the  refined  features. 

"Oh,  I  s'pose  I'd  spend  most  of  it  for 
the  same  kind  of  stuflT  again,  but  I'd 
put  aside  at  least  $10  of  it  to  buy  a 
roc  kin'  chair  for  my  poor  old  mother. 
She  says  she's  got  so  she  fairly  han- 
kers for  a  rock  in'  chair  after  she's  done 
a  hard  day's  washin'."  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 


A  Distinction. 

"Can  you  give  my  daughter  all  the 
little  luxuries  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed?" asked  Mr.  Slithers,  as  Skin- 
flint asked  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

"I  can  indeed,"  replied  Skinflint.  "I 
am  worth  twice  as  much  aa  you  are." 

"Then  I  consent,"  said  Mr.  Slithers. 
"Bless  you,  my  son!" 

"Gee!"  ejaculated  Skinflint  as  he 
walked  home  later.  "Suppose  he  had 
asked  me  if  I  would!"— Ha rper'a. 


Another  Way  to  Put  It. 

"After  all,"  said  the  morall*l>  "thi 
almighty  dollar  Is  man's  greatest  ene* 
my.    If"- 

"If  that's  so,"  interrupted  oia  Hor- 
ley,  "I  guess  that  young  wlft  of  mine 
merely  loves  me  for  the  eneitiie«  I'v* 
made.»'- -Philadelphia  Ledger 


Discrimination. 

"Did  you  ever  tell  that  yoiT^ig  mas 
that  late  hours  were  bad  for  one?" 
asked  the  father  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"Well,     father."     replied     the     wise  . 
daughter,  "late  hours  may  be  bad  for 
one.   but   the.v're  all  right  for  rvrdlT*-^ 
Tonkas  Statesman. 
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FLOWERS  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


They  Are  Usually  Pure  White  With  a 
Peculiar  Glow. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  both  day 
bloomiug  and  uij^ht  blooming  flowers. 
The  former  are  genera  I  ly  decked  iu 
red,  blue,  yellow  or  purple  and  have 
lines,  spots  or  markings  on  their  petals 
which  often  act  as  guides  to  the  nec- 
taries which  are  visited  by  the  bees 
and  butterflies. 

The  night  blooming  flowers,  on  the 
other  hand,  invite  the  visits  of  motiis 
or  other  night  flying  insects  and  there- 
fore have  recourse  to  something  like 
the  tasks  of  the  flreflies  and  the  glow* 
worms.  They  are  usu.illy  pure  white 
and  have  such  a  peculiair  texture  that 
they  seem  to  glow  with  internal  light 
In  the  dim  shades  of  evening. 

At  times  you  might  almost  fancy 
that  they  were  stained  by  nature  with 
some  forerunner  of  luminous  paint,  so 
clearly  do  they  reflect  every  visible  ray 
of  the  faint  twilight.  They  thus  suc- 
ceed in  catchFng  the  eyes  of  the  moths, 
which,  of  course,  are  modified  espe- 
cially for  perceiving  and  receiving  the 
Blight  stimulus  of  the  dusk  and  gloam- 
ing. 

But  the  nocturnal  flowers  have  no 
lines  or  spots,  because  these  last  could 
never  be  perceived  in  the  dim  gloom 
of  the  evening.  They  make  up  for  It, 
however,  by  being  very  heavily  scent- 
ed. Indeed,  almost  all  the  strong 
white  flowers,  which  are  such  favor- 
ites with  florists,  such  as  Jasmine, 
tul>erose,  gardenia,  stephanotis,  sereus 
and  syringa,  which  belong  to  the  night 
blossoming  plants,  are  especially  adapt- 
ed to  attract  the  senses  of  winged  noc- 
turnal Insects.— St  Louis  Globe- Demo- 
crat 


HELP  THAT  HELPS. 


Lincoln's    Response    to    His    Brother's 
Request  For  a  Loan. 
Abraham    Lincoln's    good    sense    Is 
witnessed  by  almost  every  act  of  his 


Time 
Has  Told 

Don't  expc-!ment  with 
every  remetiy  under 
the  HUH  for  Spavin, 
Klnirbone.  Curb,  Splint, 
Capped  Hwk,  Sw<i|len 
Joints  or  lameness  of 
borse  or  man. 

Kendairs  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  35  years.  Try  It. 

O ran  by.  Mo..  May  14.  1«11. 

I  Gentlemen:— Have    u«ed  your  Spavin  Cure  for  25 

yeari*  and  have  cured  many  si^avins.    I  do  not  think 

It  e«n  be  l»e»ten.    Very  truly  your«.    C.L.England. 

f  1  a  bottU,  e  for  SS.    Atnll  drnt;  Ktoren.   Ask 'or 

free  book,  "Treatise  <>n  tlie  H"rsc."(ir  write  to— 

DR.  m.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  CNOSDURC  FALLS,  VT. 


life.     His  sound   views  on   indlscrlnil 
nnte   chanty    and   the   best    means   of 
encouraging    thrift    and    industry    are 
shown  by  the  following  letter  to  one 
of  his  brothers: 

"Dear  Johnson.— Your  request  for 
$S0  1  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply 
with  now.  At  the  various  times 
when  1  have  helped  you  a  little  you 
have  said  to  me,  'We  can  get  along 
very  well  now,'  but  In  a  very  short 
time  1  find  you  in  the  same  diflieulty 
again.  Now,  this  can  only  happen  by 
9ome  defect  in  your  conduct— what 
thnt  defect  is  1  think  I  know;  you  are 
not  lazy,  and  still  you  are  an  idler.  ♦  ♦  • 

"You  are  now  In  need  of  some  ready 
money,  and  what  I  propose  is  that  you 
should  go  to  work,  tooth  and  nail,  for 
somebody  who  will  give  you  money 
for  it  ♦  ♦  *  and  then  to  secure  you 
a  fair  reward  for  your  labor  1  now 
promise  you  that  for  every  dollar  you 
will  between  this  and  the  first  of  next 
May  get  for  your  labor  I  will  then  give 
you  one  other  dollar.  ♦  ♦  •  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me  and  1 
do  not  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice  you  will  find  it  worth  more 
than  eight  times  $80  to  you.  Afifec- 
tionateiy  your  brother, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
—Youth's  Companion. 


Animal   Thermometers. 

Crickets  have  a  tendency  to  chirp 
synchronously  or  in  time  with  one  an- 
other. It  is  claimed  that  they  chirp 
more  rapidly  in  warm  than  In  cold 
weather.  The  increase  has  even  been 
rated  at  four  chirps  a  minute  for  each 
degree  the  temperature  increases. 

Certain  animals  appear  to  act  as  ba- 
rometers. It  is  said  that  while  frogs 
remain  yellow  nothing  but  fine  weath- 
er may  be  expected,  but  that  should 
their  coats  begin  to  assume  a  brown 
hue  bad  weather  is  approaching. 

A  spider  seen  spinning  Its  web  In  the 
morning  heralds  a  fine  day.  If  seen 
In  the  evening  then  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  night" and  the  following  morning 
will  be  fine.  If  It  Is  raining  and  the 
owl  screeches  better  weather  will  en 
pue.— Harper's. 


A  Slight  Mistake. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  and  she  had 
entered  a  department  store  In  a  sub- 
urban town.  She  walked  up  to  a  big, 
important  looking  man  near  the  door 
and  said: 

"1  want  to  see  some  of  your  hang- 
ings." 

"Sorry,  ma'am,"  said  the  big  fellow, 
with  a  smile,  "but  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  today." 

"None  today?  Why.  what  do  you 
mean?     Aren't  you  the  floorwalker?" 

"No,    ma'am;    I'm    the    sheriff,    and 


I'm  glad  to  say  there's  nobody  to  be 
iwinged  today."— Yonkers  Statesman 


Tennyson  Embarrassed. 
Creat  crises  affect  people  differently 
With  some  the  hair  turns  white,  with 
others  emotion  expresses  Itself  in   in 
consequent  speech.   Tennyson  when  he 
first   met   Frederick   Robertson,   whom 
he   imicb  admired   and   who  he  knew 
admired    his    poems,    was  so  nervous 
that  he  could  talk  to  the  "much  beloved 
priest"  of  nothing  but  beer. 


Maternal  Pride. 
First  Young  Wife— The  photographer 
said  my  baby  was  the  prettiest  baby 
he'd  ever  seen.  Second  Young  Wife— 
That's  strange!  He  said  the  same 
thing  about  mine.  First  Young  Wife- 
Well,  1  suppose  he  saw  your  baby  be- 
fore he  saw  mine. 


The  Way  to  Win. 

About  the  ouly  way  to  get  things 
coming  your  way  Is  a  long  battle 
against  their  going  the  other  way.— 
Atchison  Globe. 


To  live  long  it  is  necessary  to  live 
•lowly.— Cicero. 


An  Obstacle. 

"I  hear  Stocsky's  daughter  is  going 
ro  marry  a  nobleman." 

"No,  she  is  not.    Her  father  had  him 
investigated  by  a  surety  company  and 
on   their   report   refused   to  Invest  In 
him,  as  there  was  a  defect  In  his  title."  * 
—Baltimore  American. 


Seven  In  Human  Life. 
A  writer  divides  the  human  life  as 
follows:  At  three  times  seven  a  man 
reaches  a  competent  age  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law;  at  four  times  seven  he  is  in 
full  possession  of  his  strength;  at  five 
times  seven  he  Is  fit  for  the  business  of 
the  world;  at  six  times  seven  he  be- 
comes grave  and  wise  if  he  Is  ever  des- 
tined to;  at  seven  times  seven  he  is 
In  his  apogee,  and  from  that  time  he 
begins  to  decay;  at  eight  times  seven 
he  Is  in  his  first  climacteric,  at  nine 
times  seven  he  is  in  his  grand  climac- 
teric, and  at  ten  times  seven  he  has 
reached  the  allotted  span  of  life. 


Feminine  Deception. 

"I'm  goin'  to  swear  off  on  pinchin' 
women's  purses."  said  Gimlet  Pete  dis- 
gustedly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Cork- 
screw Hank. 

"Aw,  I  follow  a  nice,  plump  pocket- 
book  for  a  mile.  It  was  bulgin'  out. 
An  when  I  cops  it  what  do  I  get?  A. 
handkerchief,  a  pair  of  old  stockings  an' 
a  secondhand  wad  of  chewing  gum."— 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Page  Seven 


TftLES  OFjHOSTS 

Lord  Brougham's  Curious  Experi- 
ence With  a  "Spook." 


A  COMPACT  AND  ITS  SEQUEL 


The  Creepy  Story  as  It  Was  Told  In 
the  English  Statesman's  Autobiog- 
raphy— Goethe  Once  Saw  a  Specter 
of  Himself — A  "Ghost"  Cuvier  Saw. 

There  was  a  certain  risandcr  who.^i* 
name  has  t)oon  preserved  in  ouo  of  tlie 
provorbiul  sayings  of  the  <;iv<'Us  hf- 
cause  he  lived  in  continual  fear  of  see- 
ing hit;  own  ghost,  .lust  thnt  thing  li.ip- 
pened  to  the  German  poet  Goethe.  One 
day,  when  he  was  out  riding  in  ji 
spot  somewhat  removed  from  tlie  usual 
haunts  of  men.  he  saw  a  horseman 
api)roaching  liiin,  and  as  it  drew  near 
he  saw  that  the  rider  was  no  ies.'j  a 
person  than  himself— his  other  self— 
;hougli  dressed  differently.  Twenty 
years  after  he  found  himself  (piito 
without  forethought  of  the  matter  in 
the  same  placQ  on  lioi'sehack  and  dress; 
ed  just  as  was  the  ap|taritioii  of  him- 
self which  he  had  met  there  two  dec 
ades  before. 

Lord  Brougham  (pronounced  Broom), 
the  lOiiirlish  statesman,  orator  and  au- 
thor, after  whom  the  well  known 
species  of  veliicles  was  named,  had  a 
remarkable  experience  with  a  "spook." 
He  tells  the  story  in  his  autobiography 
publisluMl  ill   ISTl. 

"A  most  remarkable  thing  happened 
to  me."  he  says,  "so  remarkahle  that  I 
iiiiist  tell  the  storv  fiviii  the  lu'iriiiiiiim 


After  I  left  the  high  school  (In  Edin- 
burgh) 1  went  with  G.,  my  most  inti- 
mate friend,  to  attend  the  classes  in 
the  university.  We  frequently  in  our 
walks  discussed  and  speculated  upon 
man's  grave  subjects,  among  others 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  slate.  This  question  and  the 
possibility.  I  will  not  say  of  ghosts 
walkiiiu.  but  of  the  dead  appearing 
ti»  tile  living,  wore  subjects  of  much 
s|»ecnlatioii.  and  we  actually  committed 
the  folly  of  drawing  up  an  agreement, 
written  with  our  blood,  to  the  effect 
that  whichever  of  ns  died  first  should 
appear  \t)  the  other  and  thus  solve 
any  doubt  we  had  entertained  of  the 
'life  after  death.' 

".\fter  we  had  finished  classes  at 
college  (I.  went  to  India,  having  got 
an  appoint uieiit  there  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, lie  seldom  wrote  me.  and  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  years  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten liiiii.  .Moreover,  his  family  hav- 
ing little  <'onnectioii  with  Hdiiiluirgh. 
I  seldom  saw  or  heard  anything  of 
them,  so  that  all  tlu'  oM  schoolboy  in- 
timacy had  died  out  and  1  had  nearly 
forgotten  his  existence.  I  had  taken, 
as  I  have  said,  a  warm  bath,  and  while 
in  it  and  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the 
heat  after  the  late  freezing  I  had  un- 
dergone I  turned  luy  head  round  to- 
ward the  chair  on  which  I  had  de- 
posited my  clothes  as  I  was  about  to 
get  out  of  the  bath.  On  the  chair  sat 
G.  calmly  looking  at  me.  How  1  got 
out  of  tlie  bath  I  know  not,  but  on  re- 
covering my  senses  I  found  myself 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  The  appari- 
tion or  whatever  it  was  that  had  taken 
the  likeness  of  G.  had  disappeared." 
It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  (J 
had  died  in  India  on  the  very  day  his 
apparition  was  seen  by  Lord  Brougham. 

Very   similar   Is   an   incident   related 
bv  Sir  Walter  Scott  under  dateof  181S. 


A  certain  Mr.  niillo<-l;  liui  l)ceii  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Walter  lo  inaUe  Improve- 
ments at  Abbotsfonl  Mr.  Bullock 
was  calhMl  to  London,  ami  during  liin 
absence  the  incident  iiarrate«l  in  the 
following  U'tt<'r  lonU  place.  S; olt,  writ- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Terry,  sa.vs: 

"The  night  before  last  we  were 
awakened  by  a  vinIiMit  noise  like  the 
drawing  of  new  boards  along  the  new 
part  of  the  house.  I  fancied  some- 
thing had  fallen  and  thought  no  more 
of  It.  This  was  about  2  In  the  morn- 
ing. Last  night  at  the  same  witching 
hour  the  same  noise  ocurred.  Mrs.  S., 
as  you  know,  is  rather  timersome,  so 
I  got  up  with  Beardy's  broadsword 
under  my  arm— 

"Sat  bolt  upright 

And  ready  to  fight, 

•♦But  nothing  was  out  of  order.  Nei- 
ther could  I  discover  what  occasioned 
the  disturbance."  The  strange  thing 
about  this  is  that  Bullock  died  in  Ix)n- 
don  on  the  very  day  and  as  near  as 
could  be  ascertained  at  the  very  hour 
that  Sir  Walter  heard  the  "spooks"  at 
Abbotsford.  In  writing  later  to  tlie 
same  correspondent  he  said:  "Were 
you  not  struck  with  the  fantastical  co- 
incidence of  our  nocturnal  distm-bance 
at  Abbotsford  with  the  melancholy 
event  that  followed?  I  protest  to  you 
that  the  no'u;e  resembled  half  a  dozen 
men  hard  at  work  pulling  up  boards 
and  furniture,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  that  nobody  was  on 
the  premises  at  the  time." 

These  are  instances  of  what  may  be 
ternuMl  successful  ghosts.  The  ghostu 
that  have  failed  are  perhaps  entitled 
to  a  brief  notice.  A  "ghost"  once  un- 
dertook to  frighten  the  great  natural- 
ist. Cuvier.  This  ghost  appeare«l  with 
an  ox*s  head,  rnvier  awoUe  and  found 
the  fearful  thing  glaring  and  grinning 
at  his  bedside. 
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TATTERSALL'S  IN   LONDON. 

Romantic   Story    c/f    the    World's    Most 

Famous  Horse  Market. 

Tlie  most  l;iiin>us  horse  nuirt  in  the 

world  is  Tallersall's  in  London.    A  ro- 

luautie  history  attatUes  to  tliis  estab- 

llsllIUC'Ut. 

In  177G  a  certain  Uicliard  TatttMsall, 
a  "^ool  comber  of  Yorlvsidrc,  wlio  had 
lust  his  fortune  dnriug  the  Jacol>ite 
rebellion,  obtained  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease  of  a  tract  of  ground  in  Lomlou 
and  thereon  built  an  establishment  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  hounds. 

Tattersall  was  on  friendly  terms 
■with  the  prime  regent.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  others  whose  patronage 
greatly  aided  the  enterprise.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  the  friendship  between  the 
prince  and  Tattersall  that  the  bust  of 
George  on  t«>p  of  the  fountain  in  the 
sale  yard  was  so  placed  at  the  prince's 
own  request. 

In  due  time  a  huge  slice  of  luck 
came  Tattorsall's  way.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ran  heavily  into  debt  and  by 
way  of  settlement  passed  on  to  Tat- 
tersall his  famoiw  racer.  Highflier, 
which  became  the  father  of  three  Der- 
by winners.  The  progeny  of  this  horse 
in  eighteen  years  are  said  to  have  won 
races  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  X170,- 
000.  Tattersall  built  himself  a  pala- 
tial country  residence  near  Ely,  call- 
ing it  Highflier  ILall. 

TattersalPs  came  to  be  the  head(juar- 
ters  for  the  la.ving  of  turf  wagers. 
Immense  sums  were  won  and  lost 
there.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  lost 
more  than  £10<»,000  on  one  race  alone, 
and,  it  is  said,  not  infrequently  similar 
amounts  changed  hands  on  "settling 
flays"  at  "Old  Tatfs."  or  "the  Corner," 
as  the  place  was  sometimes  called. 

All  classes  of  society  ndngled  at 
TattersalTs.  Dulies  and  stable  boys 
were  brothers  in  the  excited  crowd, 
prepared  to  wager  on  anything  and 
everything.  This  state  of  things  led 
to  such  a  sca:»lal  that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  the  firm  was  refused 
a  renewal.  In  its  new  establishment 
no  betting  was  permitted. 

At  the  uKKlern  Tattersall's  some 
enormous  prices  for  racers  are  occa- 
Bionallj  obtained.  Flying  Fox  Is  said 
to  have  been  sold  to  a  French  owner 
for  37,500  guineas  and  Ormonde  to  an 
American  for  30,000  guineas.  Here 
Blso  Scepter  as  a  yearling  was  sold  for 
10,000  guineas,  La  Fleche  for  12.600 
guineas  and  Blair  Athol  for  only  100 
guineas  less.— Harper's  Weekly. 


Some  Qyalnt  Hotels. 
The  hotel  that  stands  out  the  mosv 
.prominently  in  my  recollection  is  one 
n  Iquhjue,  where,  even  while  you  are 
fitting  at  the  dining  tables,  venders 
come  In  from  the  streets  to  sell  yon 
food.  At  this  same  hotel  they  have  two 
charges  for  baths— 8  shillings  if  yon 
Insist  upon  clean  water  and  about  4 
ghil lings  if  you  are  willing  to  take  a 
jecond  turn  at  the  tub. 


Another  instance  of  a  quaint  hotel  is 
In  the  town  of  Africa,  in  Peru.  Here 
they  are  using  at  the  present  time  the 
hull  of  an  old  American  man-of-war, 
which  was  taken  inland  by  a  great 
tidal  wave  many  j-ears  ago  and  has 
since  l)een  fitted  up  as  a  hotel  and  Is 
hi  great  demand.— London  Answers. 
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Everlasting  Yeast. 
A  yeast  that  is  always  ready,  in  hoi 
Weather  or  cold,  in  town  or  on  the 
farm,  may  be  had  if  at  each  baking  is 
saved  a  small  quantity  of  the  bread 
sponge  before  any  salt  has  been  used. 
To  this  must  be  added  about  one-half 
the  same  amount  of  sugar  for  a  pre- 
servative. I  have  used  the  same  yeast 
in  this  way  for  two  and  one-half  years 
now,  and  it  Is  as  good  as  ever.  Freez- 
ing does  it  no  harm.  No  salt  should  be 
used.  If  in  warm  weather  it  seems  to 
be  without  life,  try  it  with  a  little 
flour  and  water,  and  It  will  be  all 
right.  This  makes  the  finest  possible 
bread.— National  Magazine. 


A  Problem  He  Hadn't  Solved. 
In  1805  there  went  to  Paris  a  youuft 
Belgian  named  De  Groof,  who  was 
fully  convinced  that  he  had  solved  the 
problem  of  aerial  flight.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  Interesting  French  experts, 
but  later  In  England  met  with  some 
encouragement.  Finally,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  crowd  De  Groof  made 
his  attempt.  His  machine  was  attach- 
ed to  a  balloon,  and  after  reaching  a 
height  of  4,000  feet  he  cut  himself 
loose.  The  machine  fell  lll^  a  stotifl 
and  crashed  down  upon  the  rough 
pavement  of  Robert  street,  Chelsea, 
with  a  sickening  thud.  De  Groof  was 
dead.— New  York  Tribune. 


The  Way  They  Struck. 
A  company  of  Italian  laborers  eo 
gaged  in  the  construction  of  a  railway 
in  Germany  had  their  wages  reduced. 
They  said  nothing,  but  during  the  night 
each  of  the  men  cut  an  Inch  of  the  end 
of  his  shovel.  In  reply  to  the  foreman 
who  took  them  to  task  about  It  one  of 
them  said,  "Not  so  much  pay,  fiwt  lift 
so  much  earth.  So  much  longur  last 
work.  Italian  not  fool  like  G<«rman. 
Italians  not  strike!"— London  Mull. 


Suicide  and  the  Weather. 
Suicide  is  most  frequent  In  summer, 
when  the  air  is  clear  and  the  sun 
shines.  In  Europe  the  maximum  of 
suicides  is  reached  in  June  and  the 
minimum  in  December.  Yet  there  are 
fewer  suicides  In  the  torrid  than  in 
the  temperate  zone.  In  the  United 
States,  in  all  seasons,  there  are  more 
suicides  on  sunny  days  than  on  cloudy 
days.  Some  theorists  reason  that  fine 
weather  aggi'avates  the  mental  depres- 
sion of  the  unhappy  by  Its  contrasting 
sunshine.  In  dark  weather  there  are 
few  suicides  and  fewer  in  time  of 
war  or  following  some  great  catas- 
trophe. During  the  first  three  months 
that  follow  a  devastating  earthquake 
there  are  fewer  deaths  by  suicide  than 
before  the  cataclysm.— Harper's. 


GARRICK'S    MOBILE    FACE. 

It  Drove  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Into  a 
Fit  of  Temper. 

This  story  of  an  artist's  despair  whiU> 
working  on  Garrick's  i>ortrait  Is  often 
printed,  but  It  Is  rei)roduced  in  "David 
Garrick  and  His  I'rench  Friends,"  with 
a  footnote  saying  that  the  experience 
was  made  the  material  for  a  French 
vaudeville  sketch: 

It  was  II )  easy  task  to  transfer  to  the 
canvas  fcitures  so  changeable,  (iar- 
rick,  as  a  model,  threw  painters  into 
despair.  Let  us  listen  a  moment  to 
Northcote  relating  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds* 
experiences: 

"When  the  artist  had  worked  on  the 
face  till  he  had  drawn  it  very  correct- 
ly, as  he  saw  it  at  the  time,  Garrick 
caught  an  oi)portunlty,  while  the 
painter  was  not  looking  at  him,  totally 
to  change  his  countenance  and  expres- 
sion, when  the  poor  painter  patiently 
worked  on  to  alter  the  picture  and 
make  it  like  what  he  then  saw,  and 
when  Garrick  perceived  that  it  was 
thus  altered  he  seized  another  oi)i)or- 
tunlty  and  changed  his  countenance  to 
a  third  character,  which,  when  the  i)oor 
tantalized  artist  perceived,  he,  in  a 
great  rage,  threw  down  his  palette  and 
pencils  on  the  floor,  saying  he  believed 
he  was  painting  from  the  devil  and 
would  do  no  more  to  the  picture." 


Creating  a  Vacancy. 

When  the  republic  had  been  set  np 
in  France  in  1848,  wrote  the  Baroness 
Bonde,  the  first  attempts  of  the  en- 
franchised people  to  use  their  new 
powers  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  assembly  that  had 
ever  tried  to  govern  a  country.  A 
member  nominated  from  Rouen  went 
to  Paris  and  selected  his  seat.  He  had 
hardly  taken  It  when  his  next  neigh- 
bor turned  and  stared  at  him.  The 
Rouen  man,  embarrassed,  turned  up 
his  coat  collar,  but  too  late. 

*'Sir."  said  his  lynx  eyed  colleague, 
"I  believe  I  had  the  honor  of  sending 
you  to  the  galleys  for  murder  in  18—, 
when  I  was  Judge.  You  had  strangle<I 
the  servant  of  the  cure  who  had 
brought  you  up  and  robbed  the  worthy 
man.  Oblige  me  by  resigning  imme- 
diately." 

The  next  day  the  monlteur  announce 
ed  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for  Ron 
tn,  but  did  not  tell  why. 


Correcting  Him. 
Glbbs— Oh,  yes,  Jones  Is  an  ass  and 
all  that,  but  you'll  never  hear  him  say 
a  mean  thing  about  his  wife.  Dlbba— 
I  don't  know.  He  says  she  made  him 
what  he  Is!— Boston  Transcript. 

Literal  Surgery. 
"Did  the  surgeon,  when  consulted, 
v.rlte  that  man  he  was  going  to  sew  up 
his  heart  with  gold  wire?"  "No,  he 
didn't  write;  he  wired  him.*'— Balti- 
more American. 
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THE    ROUEN    DUCK. 

When  you  go  to  Paris  don't  get  gid- 
dy and  go  to  ruin,  but  if  interested  in 
quacks  go  to  Rouen-on-the-Seine,  for 
there  you  may  see  the  Rouen  duck, 
the  French  favorite,  in  all  its  glory. 

For  100  years  the  l'''renchman  has 
rapturously  termed  it  "ze  bcwtiful. 
IxMjtiful  bird!" 

Its  plumage  is  much  like  the  wild 
mallard,  of  which  it  is  considered  a 
descendant,  perhaps  crossed  withsonie 
larger  variety  to  give  it  size. 

It  Is  the  largest  coloretl  duck,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  twelve  pounds,  its  lazy 
disposition  making  it  easy  to  fatten. 

It  has  a  long,  deep,  broad  Imdy.  close 
fll)ered  flesh  of  fine  flavor  and  Is  es- 
pecially  loved  by  the  Frenchman   for 


cures  to  be  the  best  winter  roasting 
duck. 

It  is  a  remarkable  layer  of  large 
l)luish  green  eggs,  reaching  as  high  as 
two  pounds  ten  ounces  to  the  doz<MJ. 

It  Is  a  great  exhlliilion  du<'li.  its 
l»luniage  lieiiig  beaulifully  niarke*!.  the 
ICnglisli  having  improved  it  much  in 
this  res|)ect. 

The  drake  has  a  greenish  yellow  hill, 
rich,  lustrous  green  head  and  neck,  a 
white  ring  dividing  neck  from  green- 
ish gray  l»ack  and  purplish  brown 
breast,  the  underl)ody  being  a  conihi- 
natlon  of  gray,  brown,  green,  claret, 
while  tlu»  wings  and  tall  show  Idack. 
brown,  gray,  white,  blue,  purple  and 
beetle  green,  the  thighs  gray,  shanks 
and  toes  deep  orange. 

The  color  of  the  duck  is  mostly  light 
golden    brown,    with    remarkable   pen- 
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ItOUEN   AND   rF.KTN. 

ciling    in    light    lirown.    dark    brown, 
dark  greenish  brown  and  dark  lustrous 
brown,    which    conform    to    shap«'    «»f 
feather,  like  that  of  the  Partridge  Co 
chin. 

Xo  photograph  or  word  plctun*  can 
describe  the  Uouen,  and  it  requires 
great  skill  to  breed  it  to  standard  color. 

The  standard  weights  are  the  same 

as  Pekin. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Adult  drake 9    Adult   duck 8 

Young  drake 8    Voungr  duck 7 
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BOUEN  DRAKE. 

Its  big,  fat  liver  and  is  declared  by  epl- 


DON'TS. 

Don't  start  full  blast  in  the  poultry 
business  before  you  have  practical 
knowledge  of  what  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

Don't  select  a  variety  merely  because 
it  has  beautiful  plumage.  Peacock 
poultry  is  hardest  to  breed  and  doesn't 
fill  the  need. 


Don't  think  that  it's  the  big  flock 
pays  best.  Selected  layers  are  the  pay- 
ers and  stayers. 

Don't  be  sentimenial  over  birds  that 
have  once  won  and  keei)  them  when 
their  usefulness  is  done. 

Don't  be  ins.uiitary.  Milk  and  eggs 
are  easily  con  laminated,  and  that 
means  sickness  and  death. 

Don't  start  with  mongrels  and  by 
crossing  expect  to  breed  up  the  thor- 
ough l»reds.  It's  a  tedious  process  to- 
ward sure  failure. 

A  Queer  Slip. 

The  DuTie  of  Wellington  once  made  a 
nueer  slip  during  a  house  of  lords  de- 
bate on  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  his 
Bpeech  he  mentioned  that  two  clergy- 
men had  been  murdered  In  Ireland. 

A  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house    rose   at    once   to   correct    him. 

No,  no;  only  one." 

"Only  one?"  rejoined  the  duke.  "Well, 
if  I  am  mistaken  I  am  sorry." 


<< 


In  Her  Own  Coin. 
Mamma— You  naughty  boy!  What 
Jo  you  mean  by  saying  "Don't  bother 
me  now"  when  I  asked  you  how  you 
got  your  clothes  soiled?  Tommy— That 
Is  what  you  always  say  when  I  ask 
you  something  you  don't  know  how  to 
answer. 


Doing   Enough. 
.Timpson— I'm  gawing  to  Europe  next 
week.  Can  I  do  anything  faw  you  ovab 
theah,  deah  boy?  Gimpson— No,  going's 
enough,  thanks.— Town  Topics. 


DON'T  YOU   LAUGHl 

Tou  wnxxsX  not  laugh  at  oity  folks 
When  they  come  on  the  farm. 

They're  just  peculiar,  don't  you  know. 
And  won't  do  any  harm. 

They'll  ask  if  cowslips  grow  on  cows, 

If  roosters  lay  big  eggs. 
They'll  want  to  see  the  pumpkin  tree 

And  the  bush  that  grows  shoe  pegs. 

They'll  ask  if  windmills  make  good  win4. 

If  corncob  pipes  grow  thick. 
They'll  ask  to  see  the  turkey  trot, 

If  chicklets  grow  on  chix. 

You  mustn't  laugh  at  country  rubee 
When  they  come  down  to  town. 

They'll  ask  of  you  the  oddest  things. 
Of  course  you  will  not  frown. 

They'll  ask  you  at  the  opera 
Why  folks  don't  wear  their  clothes 

And  why  so  many  city  folks 
Wear  blossoms  on  their  nose. 

They'll  ask  where  Little  Egypt  is 

And  if  the  great  White  Way 
Is  that  which  Bunyans  Pilgrim  trod 

When  he  went  lionie  to  stay. 

You  better  learn  about  the  farm. 

But  don't  show  Rubo  all  this. 
'Tis  folly  for  him  to  be  wise 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

CM.  B>RNITZ. 
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FEATHERS  AND  EGGSHELLS. 

M.'my  farnuTS  of  Missouri  sot  out 
millet.  In  the  sheaf  last  ^vinter  to  save 
the  holiwhites  from  starving.  The 
state  lish  and  game  department  paid 
for  the  jri'ain.  i 

Witii  all  the  reports  of  mortality 
anion;;  turkeys  and  the  death  of  mil- 
li<ms  «.f  chicks  by  the  white  diarrhea 
route,  the  undertaker  has  no  job  among 
the  geese.  They  are  certainly  easy  to 
raise  and  easily  kept.  Many  farmers 
who  have  quit  turkeys  are  raising  rub- 
bernecks, and  they  know  a  good  thing 
when  tliey  see  it. 

Tlie  egg  laying  contest  at  the  Mis- 
souri exi^eriment  station  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  get  high  records,  but  the  proj- 
ect is  carried  on  just  as  any  farmer 
can  and  should  care  for  his  flock  to 
get  good  results.  Such  an  enteri)rise 
is  practical,  and  the  bulletin  from  this 
egg  contest  will  certainly  be  heli»ful. 

Emperor  Williaai  of  Germany  has 
purchased  two  large  tracts  of  land  in 
German  Southwest  Africa,  and  Herr 
Hagenbeck  will  stock  them  with 
ostriches.  His  aunt.  Queen  Victoria, 
was  a  lover  of  chickens  and  was  so 
enthusiastic  over  some  Shanghai  roost- 
ers that  were  sent  to  her  from  this 
country  that  she  had  a  celebrated  art- 
ist paint  their  portraits. 

Philip  Beyer  of  Danville,  Pa.,  R.  F. 
D.,  had  a  gobbler  that  adopted  twen- 
ty-five turkey  poults  last  year  and 
raised  eighteen  of  them.  This  season 
the  old  hen  hatched  twenty  and 
couldn't  raise  one  of  them.  Here  is 
a  mystery  for  our  government  appro- 
priation poultry  pliilosophers  to  un- 
ravel. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  for  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  an  editor,  a  preacher  to  leave 
their  books  and  brain  work  and  go  out 
and  tinker  around  the  chickens.  Many 
professional  men  keep  a  bunch  of  big 
thoroughbreds,  and  that  hour  in  the 
open  with  the  birds  keeps  that  boyish 
spirit  alive  and  adds  to  their  days. 

Hatching  eggs  from  turkeys  a  year 
old  is  one  great  cause  of  much  mor- 
tality among  these  fowls.  We  have 
kept  tab  on  this  among  the  farmers 
around  us.  Most  of  them  have  tried 
to  raise  turkeys  year  after  year  from 
immature  stock,  and  most  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  farmer  has  the  best  chance  to 
make  good  money  on  poultry,  as  he 
raises  all  his  own  feed  and  has  plenty 
of  range  for  his  stock.  Many  western 
farmers  are  wise  to  this,  and  are 
coining  cash  on  chickens  and  turkeys, 
but  many  in  the  east  still  swing  along 
In  the  same  old  rut. 

Down  in  East  St.  Louis  fanciers 
missed  so  many  fowls  that  one  of 
them  paraded  around  in  a  sheet,  and 
ghost  stories  floating  round  so  scared 
the  colored  contingent  of  hen  snatch- 
ers  that  not  one  chicken  has  been 
lifted  since. 

A  fancier  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  fasten- 
ed a  $100  bill  under  his  pet  rooster's 
wing  to  keep  his  wife  from  getting  the 
money.  The  rooster  flew  over  into  tbs 
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next  nolgTibor's  yard,  and  the  noiKhbor 
oxtraclod  the  bill  and  now  asks  the 
claimant  to  prove  i)roperty.  As  the 
fancier  didn't  note  the  number  of  the 
bill  he  will  likely  lose  the  case  and 
also  have  to  hear  his  wife  gab  about 
it  the  rest  of  his  life. 


PEPPERING  POULTRY. 

You  don't  feed  your  baby  red  pop- 
l>er,  do  you? 

That  would  make  you  a  bahy  Wllii* 
quick. 

But  how  about  the  little  tender  baby 
turkeys  that  are  cruelly  doped  with  it? 

The  birds  don't  dope  their  darliii;,'s. 
Mother  wild  turkey  doesn't  blister  the 
delicate  internals  of  her  off.sprlng  to 
raise  them.     Why  should  you? 

It's  unnatural,  it's  cruel,  it's  killing. 

It's  all  liot  air  about  that  red  hot 
stuff  being  beneficial.  It's  no  true 
tonic;  it's  a  destructive  irritant;  it 
burns  out  the  liver. 

Some  folks  dope  their  hens  with  rod 
pepper  to  make  theiu  lay.  They  stuff 
them  wifli  mustard;  they  feed  them  a 
juixture  of  drugs  guaranteed  to  bring 
eggs.     With  what  result? 

Tlie  hen  may  lay  a  few  more  eggs 
as  long  as  the  transient  stimulation 
lasts,  and  S9me  hens  may  show  no 
serious  after  effects,  but  we  have  seen 
as  high  as  sixty  die  in  a  week  from 
such  doping.  They  had  egg  bound, 
Infiamniation  of  the  digestive  tract, 
violent  diarrhea,  gangrene  of  the  ovi- 
duct and  soft  ulcerated  liver. 

A  hen  often  becomes  immune.  She 
cannot  lay,  through  their  use. 

Dope  not  only  affects  old  stock,  but 
the  egg  germ  and  the  vitality  of  the 
chick. 

The  delicate  adjustment  of  the  egg 
organs,  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
hatching  egg,  is  deranged  and  failure 
results. 

The  poultryman  who  feeds  his 
hens  stimulants  to  make  them  lay  and 
soils  eggs  from  such  doped  stock  for 
hatching  is  not  doing  business  on  the 
sipiare.  and  such  use  of  dope  is  evi- 
dence that  a  man's  stock  is  no  good: 
that  he  is  cruelly  greedy  or  has  little 
practical  knowledge  of  poultry  culture. 
Here's  our  rime,  take  it  in  time, 
A  mixture  of  good  strains,  good  grains 
and  good  brains  brings  the  good  gains. 


FEATHERS    AND     EGGSHELLS. 

We  find  that  crossing  different  va- 
rieties of  turkeys  seems  to  bring  out 
the  bad  points  of  both  in  the  offspring. 
We  have  tried  crosses  of  White  Hol- 
land and  Bronze  and  Bronze  and  Buff, 
and  found  the  mixed  poults  harder  to 
raise  than  the  pure  Bronze.  White  or 
Buff. 

Representative  "Cy"  Sulloway  re- 
cently Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  all  chicken  and 
pigeon  coops  In  the  residence  section 
of  Washington.  He  proposes  to  use 
a  shotgun  if  the  police  do  not  stop  the 
rooster  crowing.  And  yet  those  Wash- 
ingtoniaus  have  to  endure  all  those 
hot  air  congressional  cockadoodle  cock 
alarums  and  dare  say  nothing. 


THE   PLOWMAN. 

TI:n  i>Iowni;iM  as  lit'  Kiii<lf's  hi.s  |>low  aHeld 
Seems    iiDt    with    tlrcMiiiK    to    t-hcer    lals 
weary  way. 
His  tjollsome  day  seems  but  to  yield 
Him   pain   and  sweat  and   clods  of  yel- 
low clay. 

Tlie  sky  above  sniitos  down  Uko  blazing 
brass ; 
Roiifili  clods  and  stones  afflict  his  weary 
feet. 
He  follows  wearily  the  heaving  plow 
And  groans  with  panting  beast  beneath 
tlie  heat. 

Thus  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  not 
natures  joys. 
To  him  who  knows  not  love  of  lionest 
work ; 
The  drone  in  this  life's  busy  hive. 
Tlie  shiftless,  prodigal,  the  sliirk. 

The  plowman  as  he  guides  his  plow  afield 
I..ook3  ui)ward  from  tlie  furrowed  sod, 

And  as  the  feathered  choirs  sing 
He  draweth  near  to  nature's  God. 

The  plowman  as  he  guides  his  plow  afield 
Beholds  bright  vision  of  the  day 

When    the    ripened   grain    with    waves  of 
gold 
Shall  cover  his  toilsome  way. 

When  bulging  shocks  of  golden  sheaves 
Shall  stand  on  that  fresh  turned  loam; 
When   the  field  shall  ring  as  tho  reapers 
sing 
The  glorious  harvest  home. 

C.  M.   BARNITZ. 


KURIOS  FROM  KORRESPONDENTS. 

Q.  Is  It  necessary  to  sew  the  incision 
in  caponlzing?  How  are  they  general- 
ly prepared  for  table?  What  is  best 
market?  A.  No.  Roasted.  Hotels  and 
restaurants. 

Q.  About  what  is  a  fair  average 
weight  for  eggs  \jov  dozen?  A.  Twen- 
ty-three ounces. 

Q.  How  may  I  clean  brooder  lamp 
burners  easily?  A.  Boil  them  witli 
raw  potatoes. 

Q.  My  ducklings  are  bothered  with 
sore  eyes,  the  lids  gum  together  and 
the  disease  has  killed  twenty  of  them. 
Please  prescribe.  A.  Your  quacks  are 
not  sick,  but  the  drinking  vessels  are 
so  shallow  they  cannot  dip  in  over  the 
eyes. 

Q.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble  with 
my  chickens  di};^ing  uf)  the  potatoes 
and  eating  them.  How  do  you  prevent 
this?  A.  With  a  fence.  Our  neighbor. 
a  preacher,  pIo\v«m1  down  sod,  itlanted 
potatoes  and  let  the  chickens  run  the 
patch.  When  the  tubers  were  large  as 
walnuts  the  chiekens  star'.eil  to  dig  the 
rows,  and  an  examination  showed  lots 
of  white  grubs  that  were  eating  the  l>o- 
tatoes  wholesale.  Your  chickens  are 
likely  after  grubs  and  eating  taters  on 
the  side.  A  good  coat  of  salt  kills  the 
grubs. 

Do  not  use  soap  in  cleaning  paint 
.■Soapsuds  usually  fog  the  polish  and 
nake  the  furniture  look  dingy.  One 
tablespoonful  of  coal  oil  to  a  waslipan 
of  water  applied  sparingly  with  a 
moistened  cloth  will  tisually  take  the 
fog  from  any  fine  piece  of  furnittir^*. 
even  the  piano.  Do  not  use  too  niinr. 
water  on  any  painted,  stained  or  var- 
nished surface.  C<»al  oil  used  alun^f 
will  fog  the  wood,  and  too  much  of  It 
u*?ed  and  left  on  will  make  the  finest 
polish  dull  ami  sticky.  Every  particle 
of  the  oil  should  be  either  rubbed  in 
or  wiped  off- 
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HIS  BAPTISM   OF  FIRE. 


Th«    Sensation     Was     Different     From 
What  He  Expected. 

A  curious  story  of  a  Lieutenant 
Harford  of  the  Ninety-ninth  regiment, 
who  served  in  a  Zulu  campaign,  is  told 
by  Colonel  Hamilton  lirowne  in  "A 
Lost  Legionary  In  South  Africa." 

"He  was  a  charming  comi)anion,  one 
of  the  very  best,  but  he  was  a  crazy 
motha  nd  beetle  hunter  and  would  run 
about  on  the  hottest  days  with  a  land- 
ing net  to  catch  butterflies  and  other 
bisects.  He.  moreover,  collected  and 
treasured  snakes,  scorpions  and  loath- 
some beasts  of  all  sorts.  He  had  never 
been  under  tire  before  and  had  on  two 
or  three  occasions  talked  to  me  about  a 
Tnan's  feelings  while  undergoing  his 
baptism  of  tire. 

"Well,  we  were  in  rather  a  hot  cor- 
ner, and  he  was  standing  to  my  right 
rear  when  I  heard  an  exclamation, 
and,  turning  round,  saw  him  lying  on 
the  ground,  having  dropped  his  sword 
and  revolver. 

***Good  heavens.  Harford.'  I  said, 
*you  are  hit!' 

"  'No,  sir,'  he  replied,  'not  hit,  but  I 
have  caught  such  a  l^eauty!' 

"And  there  the  lunatic,  in  his  first 
action  and  under  a  heavy  fire,  his 
qualms  of  nervousness  all  forgotten, 
had  captured  some  microbe  or  other 
and  was  blowing  Its  wings  out,  as 
unconscious  of  the  bullets  striking  th« 
rocks  all  round  him  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  garden  at  homel" 


A  PLEA  THAT  WON  THE  JURY. 

How  an  Eloquent  Kentucky  Lawyer 
Freed  a  Guilty  Man. 

John  J.  Crittenden,  the  eloquent 
Kentucky  lawyer  of  a  past  generation, 
was  once  defending  a  murderer.  Ev- 
ery one  knew  the  man  was  guilty,  imt 
the  eloquence  of  Crittenden  saved  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Crittenden  at  the 
end  of  his  great  plea.  "  '  to  err  Is  Ini- 
man,  to  forgive  divine.'  When  (iod 
conceived  the  thought  of  man's  crea- 
tion he  called  to  him  three  ministering 
virtues,  who  wait  constantly  upon  the 
throne— justice,  truth  and  mercy-aud 
thus  addressed  them: 

"  'Shall  we  make  this  man?' 

"•O  God,  make  him  not."  said  .Ins- 
tice  sternly,  'for  he  will  surely  tram- 
ple upon  thy  laws.' 

"'And  Truth,  what  sayest  thou?' 

"  'O  God.  make  him  not,  for  none  but 
God  Is  perfect,  and  be  will  surely  sin 
against  thee.* 

"'And  Mercy,  what  sayest  thou?' 

"Then  Mercy,  dropping  upon  hof 
knees  and  looking  up  through  her 
tears,  exclaimed: 

" 'O  God.  make  him!  I  will  watch 
over  him  with  my  care  thr'ough  all  the 
dark  paths  be  may  have  to  tread.' 

"Then,  brothers,  God  made  man  and 
said  to  him:  'O  man.  thou  art  the  child 
of  Mercy.  Go  and  deal  mercifully 
with  all  thy  brothers.' "—Denver  Re- 
publican. 


The  Carpet  Cure. 
Matrimony  reduced  the  Smith  house- 
hold until  there  was  nothing  left  of 
It  but  the  old  couple,  neither  of  whom 
looks  old  enough  to  be  in  the  father 
nnd  mother  in  law  class.  When  l^essie 
got  married  Papa  Smith  took  posses- 
sion of  her  room,  and  it  has  been  his 
.^tndy.  library,  smoking  room  and 
growlery  since  then,  and  its  condition 
made  the  life  of  his  otlierwlse  happy 
wife  a  burden.  "Since  he  has  his 
room."  she  complained,  ".lohn  has  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  disorder  which 
would  break  a  housekeeper's  heart." 
**!s  there  a  carpet  on  the  floor?"  she 
was  asked.  "No."  "Is  there  a  rug?" 
•*No:  he  wouldn't  have  one."  "Well, 
surprise  him  and  have  a  carpet  put 
down,"  was  her  friend's  advice,  and 
it  was  followed.  "He  was  a  little  sur- 
I)rised  to  find  It."  said  the  woman, 
"but  from  that  day  the  floor  has  not 
been  littered,  there's  more  order  ou 
the  d^sk  and  the  place  looks  tidy. 
.Tohn  doesn't  know  it.  but  he  could 
serve  as  a  living  specimen  of  the  car- 
pet cure."— New  York  Tribune. 


Birds  Big  Eaters. 

Baby  robins  have  been  observed  to 
eat  half  their  own  weight  of  l)eef 
scraps,  digest  all  this  within  three 
hours  and  then  be  ready  for  another 
meal. 

A  pair  of  red  eyed  vlreos  were  noted 
by  a  naturalist  to  feed  their  offspring 
over  a  hundred  times  in  ten  hours. 
Grosbeaks,  sworn  enemies  of  the  Color- 
ado potato  beetle,  have  been  seen  to 
assimilate  almost  a  hundred  caterpil- 
lars or  larvae  an  hour.  Over  3,000 
apblds  have  perished  by  the  bills  of  the 
insect  loving  yellow  throats  in  the 
same  period  of  time.— Suburban  Life 
Magazine. 

No  Chesterfield. 

"Muggins  has  made  a  pile  of  money, 
and  now  he's  trying  to  get  into  society, 
but  the  question  of  manners  comes  up. 
Has  he  got  any?"  queried  Bolivar. 

"Muggins?  Manners?  Well  I  should 
say  not."  retorted  Slithers.  "Why.  that 
man  wouldn't  give  up  his  seat  In  a 
dentist's  chair  to  a  lady. "-Harper's. 


Innpractical. 

"He  has  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  of  course, 
out  then  some  of  them  are  utterly  Im 
practical" 

'I'or  instance?" 

•Well,  one  of  his  schemes  Is  to  re« 
rorm  politics  so  that  those  who  hold 
public  offices  will  have  to  work  '-De- 
troit F^ree  Press. 


Look  Beyond  the  Frames. 
We  shotdd  laugh  If  a  man  said  he 
went  to  an  art  gallery  to  see  the  pic- 
ture frames.  Yet  that  Is  how  many 
go  through  life  and  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  are  soon  tired. 


A  POSSIBLE  BASEBALL  FEAT. 


Pitcher    Might    Strike    Out    Fifty-four 
Men  In  One  Game. 

So  frequently  has  the  question  "Is  it 
possible  for  a  pitcher  to  be  credited 
with  more  than  three  strikeouts  in 
an  inning?"  beeji  addressed  to  tho 
si>orting  editca*  that  an  extended  cal- 
culation was  recently  made  as  to  the 
number  of  strikeouts  a  pitcher  could 
score  in  a  game  and  shut  out  the  op- 
posing team.  This  was  suggested  by 
a  note  that  ai»peared  reading.  "What  is 
the  largest  number  uf  strikeouts  with 
which  a  iiitclier  can  be  credited  in  any 
game  of  nine  inning's  and  at  the  same 
time  score  a  shutout?"  The  answer  was 
"I'ifty  four."  which  answer  is  correct. 

To  this  a  superannuated  alleged  ex- 
pert, a  man  who  made  himself  deaf 
knocking  others,  came  back  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

"Since  we  have  followed  baseball  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  time  when  a  pitcher 
can  strike  out  'fifty-four'  players. 
Twenty-seven  strikeouts  are  as  much 
as  'a'  i)itcher  can  do  in  any  game  of 
baseball  in  this  country.  At  least  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  ruling  which 
clianges  the  number  of  outs  required 
for  one  inning  from  three  to  six." 

Here's  the  explanation:  It  will  have 
to  be  admitted  that  twenty-seven  put- 
outs  are  all  that  are  legally  required  to 
retire  an  opponeLl  In  nine  innings,  but 
that  isn't  the  proposition.  Under  the 
scoring  rules  that  obtain  in  these  mod- 
ern days  of  baseball,  a  pitcher  is  cred- 
ited with  a  strikeout  even  if  the  catch- 
er misses  the  third  strike. 

In  other  words,  errors  by  the  catcher 
could  till  the  bases,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  pitcher  would  be  credited 
with  a  strikeout  against  each  batter. 
By  retiring  three  other  batters  on 
strikes,  with  the  catcher  squeezing  the 
ball  real  hard  in  each  Instance,  the 
pitclier  would  be  credited  with  six 
strikeouts  to  the  inning.  Six  times  nine 
is  sjud  to  make  fifty-four.— New  York 
World. 


Time  appears  long  only  to  those  who 
don't  know  how  to  use  <^ 


Sturdy  Swedish  Girls. 
Bathing  In  Sweden  is  a  business. 
Even  the  hotel  bathrooms  are  extraor- 
dinary—regular suits  of  rooms,  one  for 
the  bath  |)roper.  one  for  shower  baths 
of  vadous  sorts  and  one  for  a  drying 
room,  wherein  you  find  enormous  tow- 
els as  large  as  American  sheets.  The 
public  baths  are  luxurious.  They  are 
built  around  courts  where,  after  the 
bath  you  may  have  your  coffee  under 
great  trees  surrounded  by  beds  of 
beautiful  flowers.  It  Is  apt  to  bother 
Americans  a  bit  to  find  that  the  bath 
rubbers  for  both  men  and  women  are 
strapping  Swedish  girls,  businesslike 
and  unabashed.  But  this  is  only  one 
manifestation  of  tlie  ailvanced  activi- 
ties of  woman  in  Sweden.  You  find 
her  Oi'cupying  all  ^oits  of  positions. 
You  see  her  boldly  swinging  off  street 
cars  without  waiting  for  tiiem  to  stop. 
—Harper's  Weekly. 
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For  the  Children 


A     Cute      Little      Doll 
In  Postman's  Uniform. 


Photo  by  American  Press  Association. 

In  various  sections  of  London  kind- 
hearted  women  of  wealtli  liave  or- 
ganized associations  and  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  and  amus- 
ing tlie  cliildren  of  the  poor.  Notable 
among  tliese  Is  one  called  the  Chil- 
dren's Hai>p.v  Eveniiigs  association. 
That  is  a  very  appropriate  name,  for 
many  little  ones  are  gladdened  and 
made  iiappy  by  the  entertainments 
given  for  their  benefit.  Hecently  the 
children  were  invited  to  the  annual 
doll  show  of  this  society  and  there 
they  behehl  dolls  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  dressed  in  all  manner  of  cos- 
tumes. The  show  was  held  at  Lady 
Wernher's  residence.  Rath  House, 
Piccadilly.  We  print  a  picture  of  one 
of  the  dolls  arrayed  In  postman's 
garb  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  many 
wonderful  dolls  the  children  were 
privileged  to  see  and  admire. 


Ditcovery  of  Quinine. 
Although  you  niny  not  have  had  to 
take  any  of  this  bitter  medicine  you 


must  have  lieard  of  it  as  a  cure  for 
fevers.  Quinine  and  Peruvian  luck 
come  from  the  cinchona  tree. 

The  value  of  this  Peruvian  bark  as  :i 
cure  for  fevers  was  discovered  in  u 
peculiar  way.  The  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grew  knew  nothing 
of  its  virtues,  although  they  sufTcnMl 
terribly  from  fevers.  A  trilie  who  wna 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  the  water  from 
a  neighlioring  pool  discovered  one  day 
that  it  had  all  turned  bitter  and  was 
unfit  for  use  through  a  storm  having 
blown  down  some  cinchona  trees  that 
had  fallen  into  the  lake,  so  they  had 
to  go  some  distance  for  water. 

Not  long  after  two  of  the  tribe  fell 
ill  of  the  fever  and  as  they  were  too 
weak  to  go  so  far  for  water  they 
drank  out  of  the  old  pool  and  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  fever  soon 
l)egan  to  get  better. 


Silent  Quaker. 

The  company  is  seated  so  that  each 
one  can  whisper  to  his  next  neighbor 
on  the  right.  When  all  are  ready  the 
whispering  begins,  each  one  telling  his 
neighbor  to  do  some  absurd  thing. 
When  every  one  has  received  a  com- 
mission the  leader  announces  that 
"meeting  has  begun."  All  solemnly 
shake  hands,  after  which  no  one  must 
speak  or  laugh.  Each  in  turn  rises  and 
performs  the  task  assigned  him  with 
the  greatest  gravity.  Any  one  who 
laughs  or  speaks  must  pay  a  forfeit. 

Suggestions  for  commissions:  One 
might  be  ordered  to  make  pantomime 
speech,  another  to  dance  a  Jig,  one  to 
put  an  Imaginary  baby  to  sleep,  anoth- 
er  to  sing  an  operatic  solo  In  panto- 
mime, another  to  find  a  mouse  under 
her  chair,  another  to  make  three  grim- 
aces, indicating  surprise,  delight  and 
vrrlef,  and  so  on. 


A  Noted  Girl  Athlete. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  girls  in 
England  Is  Nellie  Stockwell.  She  Is 
only  thirteen  years  old,  but  she  has 
won  five  yearly  championships  in  ath- 
letic sports  in  competition  with  all  the 
other  girls  of  the  London  county  couu- 
cil  schools  in  south  London. 

Nellie  was  nine  years  old  when  she 
won  the  championship  the  first  year, 
{«nd  nobody  expected  that,  such  a 
young  girl  would  be  the  winner.  But 
she  got  either  first  or  second  place  in 
nl)out  every  event  on  the  program  of 
the  championship  contests,  and  so  the 
prize  went  to  her. 

She  has  continued  to  win  prizes  ever 
since  then.  She  has  more  than  thirty 
by  this  time. 


Maid- Did  you  call  me,  ma'am? 
Mme.  Parvenu-Yes,  I  just  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  I  didn't  need  you  Just  at 
present.— Fliegende  Blatter. 


The  Small   Waist. 

Unusual  and  constant  pressure  on  the 
stomach  is  certain  to  bring  on  danger- 
ous attacks  of  indigestion  by  crowding 
the  gases  up  into  the  lungs. 

All  of  these  Ills  are  so  many  eiu'uih>s 
to  a  clear  skin,  bright  eyes  and  vi- 
vacious manner.  The  chronic  sufferer 
from  Indigcstiiui  is  often  dull  in  mind 
and  body.  Sick  headaches  rob  the 
cheeks  of  their  natural  color  an<l  hy;^- 
teria  draws  deep  lines  into  the  r)liable 
muscles  of  the  face. 

Fortunately  the  day  is  jmst  when 
my  lady  beautiful  boasts  of  a  wrJ^st 
no  larger  tlian  the  hands  can  span. 
Abrupt  curves  of  the  hips  have  given 
place  to  the  straight  lined  figure, 
which,  contrary  to  former  belief,  give 
a  much  more  slender  effect  than  the 
wasp  waist  Moreover  they  are  mor€ 
youthful. 


Preventing  Sunburn. 
The  l^est  way  to  protect  the  face 
from  tan  ami  sunburn  is  through  ap- 
plying cold  cream,  over  which  Is  put 
a  genei-ous  coating  of  powder.  If  one 
Is  careful  to  wipe  off  the  excess  cream 
and  to  rul>  the  powder  Into  the  skin 
smoothly  it  will  not  show.  Always  do 
this  before  going  out  into  the  sun  and 
wind  and  especially  If  going  to  a  trip 
on  the  water.  Remember  that  it  Is 
much  easier  to  prevent  tan  and  sun- 
burn than  It  Is  to  get  rid  of  them 
after  they  are  once  acquired. 


Liquid  Powder. 
While  the  effect  of  the  constant  use 
of  liquid  powder  is  often  extremely 
upleasant  it  may  be  used  at  intervals 
without  fear  of  injury  to  the  skin.  One 
of  the  best  pearl  white  liquids  is  made 
by  combining  IVa  ounces  of  bismuth 
subcarbonate  with  enough  water  to 
make  six  ounces  In  all.  Rain  water 
should  be  used  If  possible.  The  bottle 
must  always  be  shaken  well  before  ap- 
plying the  powder.  Be  careful  not  to 
apply  It  too  generously  or  It  will  give 
the  effect  of  facial  enamel. 


Shaping  a  Nose. 
Massage  will  help  very  largely  to  im- 
prove the  shape  of  the  nose.  This  is 
done  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
applied  to  each  side  of  the  nose.  Begin 
at  the  bridge  and  work  down  to  the 
end  of  the  nose  with  gentle  pressure 
and  a  rotary  motion.  Let  the  finger 
work  carefully  Into  the  seams  formed 
where  the  nose  Joins  the  face.  In  this 
way  the  wings  of  the  nose  can  be 
shaped  by  the  fingers  and  wonderfully 
narrowed  If  persisted  in  every  day  fur 
some  months. 


Blot  out  v&ln  pomp,  check  impulse, 
keep  reason  under  Ita  own  control.— 
Marcus  Aurellua 
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SOFT   SHELL   CRABS. 

They  Don't  Remain  Soft  Very  Long 
After  the  Shedding. 

The  supply  of  soft  crabs  for  market 
Is  obtained  by  catching  hard  crabs  and 
keeping  them  until  they  shed  their 
shells. 

For  thii  purpose  large  rectangular 
floats,  made  of  laths  and  planking, 
are  employed,  and  three  or  four  times 
every  day  the  stock  on  hand  is  care- 
fully Inspected,  all  the  soft  crabs  being 
picked  out  and  packed  without  delay. 
They  are  put  into  shallow  boxes  of 
moist  seaweed,  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
dozen  in  a  box,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animals. 

When  the  packing  Is  done  carefully 
the  occupants  may  be  kept  alive  from 
sixty  to  seventy  hours  after  leaving 
the  water. 

Crabs  have  been  shipped  all  the  way 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  Canada,  arriv- 
ing at  their  destination  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  summer,  of  course,  Ice  Is 
used. 

But  where  soft  crabs  are  concerned 
It  Is  necessary  that  they  shall  reach 
the  market  quickly,  because  their  new 
shells  harden  with  great  rapidity. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the  shells 
are  like  parchment,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  the  crab  is  as  hard  as  ever— 
hence  unfit  for  use  in  the  form  most 
highly  approved  by  epicures.— New 
York  Herald.  i 

Titbits  of  the  Ancient  GreeKt. 
As  delicacies  the  Greeks  ate  young 
foxes  caught  in  the  autumn,  robins 
and  sparrows  and  certain  kinds  of  fish 
snared  by  moonlight.  There  is  a  scrap 
of  an  old  Greek  comedy  in  which  a 
cook  boasts  of  frying  a  fish  so  exqui- 
sitely that  it  threw  him  grateful  looks 
from  the  pan.  X  famous  Greek  dish 
was  the  Trojan  pig,  half  of  it  boiled 
and  the  other  half  roasted.  It  was 
stuffed  with  eggs,  ortolans  and 
thrushes.  The  Romans  ate  snails- 
giant  monsters— fattened  until  their 
shells  held  an  incredible  amount  of 
snail.  The  kettle  in  a  high  class  Ro- 
man kitchen  was  often  shaped  like  an 
elephant's  head.  The  water  was  i)our- 
ed  through  the  trunk.  The  gridiron 
might  be  a  huge  silver  spider  or  a 
skeleton  fish. 


A  Facetious  Convict. 

"This  confinement,"  said  the  lonft 
faced  prison  visitor,  "must  distress  you 
greatly." 

"Yes."  replied  the  facetious  convict; 
*'I  find  the  prison  bars  grating." 

"Ah,  life  to  yon  is  a  failurel" 

"Yes;  It's  nothing  but  a  cell." 


The  Retort  Vicious. 

The  Kx-IIero— Ah,  my  boy,  when  1 
played  Hamlet  the  audience  took  fif 
teen  minutes  to  leave  the  house. 

The  Vicious  Ex-Comedian  (coldly)- 
"^\is  he  lame?— London  Answers. 


Habits  of  Game  Birds. 
I  was  riding  along  the  shore  of 
Great  Bear  lake.  In  Utah,  one  after- 
noon and,  coming  suddenly  over  a  rise 
of  ground,  surprised  a  grebe  In  tlie 
edge  of  the  tules.  She  swam  Into  the 
lake,  turning  and  calling  repeatedly. 
Then  two  little  grebes  appeared,  and, 
swimming  low,  with  only  their  heads 
and  beaks  visible,  hurried  after  their 
mother.  As  they  overtook  her,  each 
one  reached  out  and,  catching  the 
feathers  of  her  back  In  their  beaks, 
tliey  drew  themselves  alongside  and 
quickly  huddled  under  her  wing,  com- 
pletely bidden.  Had  I  not  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  act  I  should  never  have 
suspected  her  of  carrying  two  little 
"stowaways"  as  she  hurried  off.— J. 
Alden  Loring  in  Outing. 


Skillful   Flattery. 

"How  well  you  look!" 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  do.  I  never  saw  you 
looking  better  In  my  life." 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
hope  you  mean  It." 

"I  really  do.  Only  the  other  night  I 
was  saying  to  my  husband  that  there 
are  a  Jot  of  women  I  know  who  aren't 
half  so  old  as  yon  that  don't  look 
nearly  so  young."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Bueinesa  Principle*. 

Dolly— So   Simpklns.   the  cashier  of 
the  bank,  proposed  to  you  last  night? 

Polly— Yes,  and  1  promised  to  marry 
him. 

"J)ld   be  ask   your  father's   permis 
slon?'* 

"Tes;  he  said  be  would  ask  papa  to 
Indorse  my  promissory  note." 


Generous. 

"You  said  that  when  we  were  mar- 
ried you  would  refuse  me  nothing." 

"I'll  be  still  more  generous.  Pll  not 
even  refuse  you  nothing.  I'll  give  it  to 
you." 


Richelieu  as  mn  Editor. 
The  first  reporter  of  France  was 
Louis  XIII.  The  national  library  pos- 
sesses the  manuscripts  of  thirty-six  ar- 
ticles written  by  that  king.  Almost  all 
are  accounts  of  his  military  operations. 
These  articles  were  published  In  the 
Gazette  de  France.  The  "copy,"  how- 
ever, did  not  go  directly  to  the  printer. 
Louis  XIII.  wrote  abominable  French, 
and  he  had  vague  notions  of  orthogra- 
phy. His  articles  were  corrected  and 
often  entirely  rearranged  by  a  secre- 
tary named  Lucas,  who  copied  them, 
sending  to  Richelieu  the  new  manu- 
script. Richelieu  examined  It  In  his 
turn  and  often  introduced  additional 
corrections.  At  the  siege  of  Corbie  the 
king  wrote  a  few  lines  eulogistic  of  the 
cardinal,  but  afterward  crossed  them 
out  of  his  article.  Richelieu  wrote 
them  In  again,  and  so  they  appeared  In 
the  Gazette  de  France. 
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Giant  Sharks. 
While  the  whale  Is  regarded  as  the 
iargest  of  creatures  that  haunt  the  sea, 
there  are  some  sharks  that  can  l>e 
compared  in  size  with  the  former  ani- 
mals. These  giant  sharks,  however, 
are  very  rare  and  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  great  whale  shark  and 
the  basking  shark.  The  former,  which 
attains  a  length  of  fifty  feet.  Is  found 
off  the  coast  of  India,  Peru  and  I^ower 
California.  The  latter's  most  favorite 
haunt  is  the  Arctic  ocean,  but  It  Is 
also  found  near  the  great  whale  shark. 
These  monsters,  curiously  enough,  are 
quite  harmless.  Their  teeth  are  very 
small,  and  they  feed  on  tiny  matter 
that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
This  matter  the  fish  strains  through 
Its  enormous  gill  rakers. 


First  Man  Dressmaker. 
One  day  In  1730  a  beautiful  carriage 
appeared  on  the  boulevard  of  Paris 
with  an  escutcheon  In  the  shape  of  a 
pair  of  corsets  and  an  open  pair  of 
scissors  painted  on  the  panel  of  each 
door.  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Rhomberg,  the  first  man  who  made  a 
name  as  a  woman's  dressmaker. 
Rhomberg,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Ba- 
varian peasant  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Munich,  owed  his  rapid  success  to 
his  genius  for  concealing  and  remedy- 
ing defects  of  figure.  He  left  an  an- 
nual  income  of  50,000  francs  to  his 
heirs. 


To  readers  of  IMonded  Stock 
I'arnier  who  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  im*  at  once  I  will 
uivc  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder 

I'or  the  toilet  it  is  cxcelltnt — for 
shaving  it  lias  tH'  supciictr — samples 
free — ask  for  thciii. 

A  special  nioiu  \ -iuakinj4  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  y-ai,  too. 

Tru>ting    ti»    luar    from      you      at 


(dice. 


I    am.    very    truly   yours, 


ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Secy 

The  Crcola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S    F  New  Market,  N.J. 
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A    NEW    WAY    TO    HANDLE    CORN 
FODDER. 


Dy  Thomas   F.  Wllloughby,  of  the    I. 
H.   C.   Service   Bureau. 


We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  corn  fod- 
der. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  bringing  this  about  is  the 
high  market  price  of  hay;  Most  of  us 
find  that  we  can  realize  more  profit 
by  selling  our  hay  crop  than  by  feed- 
ing to  our  own  farm  animals.  We 
are  able  to  find  a  good  substitute  for 
hay  in  corn  fodder.  Corn  fodder  has 
not  the  high  market  value  of  hay,  but 
as  a  stock  feed  it  is  very  nearly  as 
valuable  to  the  farmer  as  hay. 

It  is  estimated  by  authorities  that 
one-third  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  crop  is  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  and 
husks.  As  this  fact  is  driven  home 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  this 
third  of  the  corn  crop  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  protection  against  dam- 
age than  it  has  in  most  cases  hitherto 
received. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  a  hay  press 
for  baling  corn  fodder  from  the  shock 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  construction  of  the  press.  The 
press  with  which  the  above  mentioned 
work  was  done  was  of  the  motor  type; 
that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  bale  cham- 
ber and  a  gasoline  engine  mounted  to- 
gether on  trucks.  This  type  of  press 
is  especially  economical,  as  it  can  be 
used  for  baling  hay,  cor-n  stover,  and 
any  other  balable  material.  When  not 
In  use  as  a  baler,  the  engine  can  be 
disconnected  from  the  bale  chamber 
and  an  extra  pair  of  trucks  placed 
under  the  rear  end.  The  engine  then 
becomes  a  regular,  portable  gasoline 
engine  which  can  be  used  for  operat- 
ing many  machines  on  the  farm,  such 
as  corn  shellers,  feed  grinders,  wood 
saws,  small  threshers,  and  may  be 
used  to  operate  a  number  of  smaller 
machines  by  means  of  line  shafting; 
in  fact,  such  an  outfit  proves  ideal  for 
the  farmer  who  has  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  to  bale  and  protect  from  the 
weather,  corn  to  shell,  feed  to  grind, 
wood  to  saw,  or  any  of  the  many  jobs 
about  the  farm  requiring  power. 

We   have   learned    that    leaving   the 
fodder  standing   for    months     in     the 
fields  wastes  a  large  part  of  its  feed- 
ing  value.     Three   feeding   tests  con- 
ducted  by   the   Wisconsin   Experiment 
Station  show  that  nearly  24   per  cent 
of   the   feeding   value   of   corn   fodder 
was  lost  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
weather    in    the    field.      The    use      of 
hTiskers  and  shredders  which  husk  the 
forn    and    l)low    the    shredded    fodder 
into  thn   bain    i'A   beeoniiii^   quite   gen- 
eral.    Many  of  us,   however,  have  not 
a    large    enough   corn   crop   to   justify 
the   purchase  of   a   shredder;    and   at 
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the  same  time  are  living  in  localities 
where  custom  shredders  are  few  and 
far  between. 

At  the  Corn  Show  held  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  a  few  months  ago  there 
was  shown  a  number  of  bales  of  corn 
fodder,  which  had  been  baled  direct 
from  the  shock.  This  was  a  new  one 
on  us,  and  seemed  to  offer  an  excel- 
lent solution  of  the  fodder  handling 
question.  The  fodder  was  baled  with- 
out being  cut  up  or  shredded  in  any 
way;  and  yet,  when  the  bales  were 
opened,  the  fodder  was  found  to  be 
crushed  and  broken  up  in  excellent 
condition  for  feeding.  The  fact  that 
the  fodder  was  in  this  condition  is 
not  surprising  if  one  stops  to  think 
of  the  shearing  effect  of  the  plunger 
and  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted 
In    the    bale    chamber. 

Convenience  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential features  of  a  press  that  is  to 
be  used  for  baling  corn  fodder.  The 
bale  chamber  and  feed  table  must  be 
low   enough   for  easy  feeding. 

Not  only  does  baling  the  fodder 
simplify  the  problem  of  protecting  it 
from  the  weather  but  it  also  makes 
it  much  easier  to  feed.  When  ordin- 
ary corn  fodder  is  fed  a  great  deal  is 
wasted  because  the  cattle  or  horses 
cannot  eat  it  up  clean.  Therefore, 
baling  it  is  an  advantage,  in  tnat  it 
breaks  it  up  so  that  it  is  more  rel- 
ished by  the  stock.  They  eat  it  up 
clean,  and  consequently  there  is  less 
waste.  This  year  the  hay  crop  is 
going  to  be  very  short  in  many  locali- 
ties, and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
market  for  baled  corn  fodder.  The 
farmer  who  Is  equipped  with  a  press 
that  will  quickly  and  easily  bale  corn 
at  the  least  expense,  is  in  a  position 
to  get  the  full  value  out  of  his  corn 
crop.  He  can  sell  his  hay  at  a  high 
price  and  still  have  good  roughage  in 
the  form  of  corn  fodder  to  feed  to  his 
own  stock,  and  if  his  corn  fodder  ip 
baled,  he  can  probably  find  a  good 
market   for   it   also. 


nigr?  I- 

Durlng  the  siege  of  Kimberley  the 
editor  of  the  only  dally  paper  there 
was  often  hard  put  to  find  enough 
news.  One  day  in  a  clubroom  he  found 
Cecil  Rhodes  reading  a  fairly  new  pa- 
per from  Cape  Town.  He  borrowed  It 
and  rushed  to  his  own  office,  where  it 
Boon  reappeared  as  a  special  edition, 
selling  like  hot  cakes.  That  same  even- 
ing he  met  IJhodes,  who  inquired. 
"Where's  my  Cape  Town  paper?"  "Oh! 
I  cut  It  up  for  the  printers,"  was  the 
reply,  "riease  don't  do  that  again," 
said  Rhodes  mildly.  "That  pa|)er  came 
through  by  native  runners  and  cost 
uie  $1,(K)0." 


Ignored  the  Hint. 

The  midnight  stillness  of  the  dnrk- 
enpd  parlor  was  punctuated  by  a  crash 
Just  overhead. 

"Wha  wl)  I  whnt   was  thnt.   dud  dud 
dnrlumr'  ♦•xclalmod  the  yonn;;  ninn 

•'.Mon-ly  rather  dropping  a  hint,  she 
f<'|'ll»Ml  MS  srio  snuggled  a  little  closer- 
I'hilii(b?liihi3i   Record. 
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PAID  TO  "THINK  AHEAD." 

The    Part    Imagination     Plays    In    th« 
Business  World. 

There  is  a  man  in  an  office  in  New 
York  whose  business  it  is  to  think 
ahead  on  behalf  of  the  community  and 
prepare  for  coming  events,  writes  T. 
Sharper  Knowlton  in  the  Century,  dis- 
cussing "The  Tses  of  Imagination  In 
Business."  He  sits  at  a  big  table,  and 
before  him  is  a  map  of  New  York  with 
its  environs  by  land  and  sea.  The 
problem  is  to  determine  what  shipping 
accommodation  will  be  required  in  the 
future  and  to  begin  the  work  of  recon- 
struction now.  During  the  last  centu- 
ry the  story  was  one  of  growth, 
growth,  growth,  and  the  story  is  to  bo 
continued.  How?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  the  man  with  the  map  has 
to  settle.  He  is  not  on  piecework;  he 
is  paid  for  thinking.  In  other  words, 
whatever  his  otficial  title  may  be,  I 
shall  call  hlra  acting  professor  of  im- 
agination to  the  shipping  interests  of 
New  York. 

In  every  progressive  house  of  busi- 
ness there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  similar 
officer.  Generally  he  is  the  principal 
himself.  That  is  one  reason  why  he  di- 
vides his  business  into  departments 
and  pays  men  high  salaries  to  superin- 
tend them.    He  wants  time  to  think. 

But  the  farseeing  element  in  imagi- 
nation is  not  the  only  one.  There  is 
one  which  concerns  itself  with  details. 
If  I  might  say  so,  imagination  is  tele- 
scopic for  big  things  and  microscopic 
for  small  things.  You  can  imagine  a 
billion  dollar  trust  and  you  can  imag- 
ine a  new  way  of  pointing  a  needle. 
Probably  no  man  makes  a  sure  ad- 
vance without  using  both  instruments, 
but  the  essential  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  always  the  same.  It  creates 
the  things  which  are  not.  Judgment 
passes  its  verdict,  and  action  brings 
realization. 

Too  Much  Seasoning. 

"What  la  this  thing?"  asked  the  man 
at  the  lunch  counter. 

"A  sandwich,  of  course.  What  did 
you  think  it  was?'  said  the  girl  be- 
hind the  counter. 

•*I  thought  It  was  a  mustard  plaster" 
-New  York  Mall. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong.  It  Is 
but  saying  In  other  words  that  be  U 
wiser  today  than  yesterday. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"To  devour  you,"  growled  the  ghost. 

"Devour  me,"  quoth  the  great 
Frenchman,  "hoofs,  horns,  graminiv- 
orous?   You  can't  do  It.    Clear  out!" 

And  clear  out  the  discomfited  ghost 
did.— Kansas  City  Star. 


No  man  Is  so  tall  that  he  need  never 
stretrh  and  none  so  small  that  he  need 
iwvvv  stoop  -  Trom  the  Danish. 

It  Is  well  ff  r  one  to  know  more  ihno 
he  says. -Plautus. 
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[This  matter  must  not  be  reprinted  with- 
out special  permission.] 


Remember  this.  The  cow  that  pro- 
duces no  profit  usually  eats  just  as 
much  as  the  one  that  makes  money. 


For  a  brood  sow  prefer  one  of  good 
length  and  bresulth  of  body  and  placed 
on  short,  strong,  well  made  legs,  set 
wide  apart. 

To  make  the  sheep  flock  most  profit- 
able or  at  all  profitable  no  source  of 
revenue  must  be  neglected,  whether  it 
be  mutton,  fleece  or  Increase. 


Every  dairyman,  no  matter  If  he 
doesn't  have  more  than  a  half  dozen 
cows,  should  use  a  seitarator.  Skim- 
mllk  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to 
go  off  the  farm. 


If  cider  is  pressed  out  In  the  orchard 
care  should  be  taken  to  scatter  the  pulp 
thinly  and  neutralize  its  acid  tendenry 
with  lime  or  remove  it  from  the  or- 
chard tract  entirely. 


If  you  are  raising  a  young  boar, 
train  him  while  he  is  young  and  grow- 
ini;  to  mind  the  word  and  be  perfectl.v 
manageable.  H(»nrs  <'an  be  taught  to 
come  when  called  by  name. 


The  kernel  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  dairying  as  a  method  of  keeping 
uj)  s(ul  fertility  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
ton  of  butt<'r  sold  from  the  farm  re- 
moves but  about  -!<;  cents'  worth  of 
fertilizing  elements  from  the  soil. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  one  farmer  the 
writer  heard  of  the  other  day  is  not 
bothered  with  hog  cholera,  for,  accord- 
ing to  report,  with  each  barrel  of  swill 
that  his  hogs  consume  they  get  a 
pound  of  <'on(entrated  lye.  They  seem 
to  thrive  on  this,  yet  the  marvel  Is  that 
tlu'y  have  any  "Iniuirds"  left  at  all. 


If  elertrh'  liuht  wires  run  through 
the  limbs  of  the  shades  tree-^  ahout 
your  iKMi^e,  kee|»  a   lookout  to  see  that 


the  latter  are  not  injured  through 
drawing  a  current  of  electricity  from 
the  wires.  This  damage  is  not  llkel.\ 
to  result  unless  the  insulation  comes 
off,  but  this  is  just  what  happened  In  a 
case  the  writer  noticed  the  other  day, 
with  the  result  that  a  fine  hard  maple 
tree  has  been  practically  ruined. 


A  flock  of  hens  that  the  writer  sees 
frequently  of  an  evening  have  a  regu- 
lar picnic  in  a  mellow  potato  patch 
scratching  for  worms  and  Insects  on 
being  released  for  a  few  minutes  from 
their  yard.  They  get  a  food  element 
that  they  much  need,  and  more  than 
this,  the  exercise  puts  them  in  good 
condition.  Where  the  hens  cannot  be 
let  out  in  this  way  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
spade  up  patches  of  their  inelosure  so 
that  they  may  have  mellow  soil  in 
which  to  scratch. 


Steers  are  still  on  the  climb  at  cen- 
tral markets.  $11  per  hundredweight 
being  paid  for  best  grades  the  other 
day.  A  lot  of  men  would  like  to  tackle 
the  feeding  proposition,  which  surely 
looks  tempting,  but  youiig  stock  is  al- 
most as  high  proportionately  as  the 
finished  beeves,  and  so  many  have  been 
beaten  at  the  feeding  game  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  that  they 
are  a  bit  dubious  about  taking  the  risk 
for  fear,  having  fed  steers  for  ten 
months  or  a  year,  the  prices  would 
take  a  slump,  leaving  them  in  a  hole. 


It  Is  stated  by  the  postal  authorities 
that  through  blue  sky  investment 
schemes  of  one  kind  and  another 
which  human  suckers  bit  on  greedily 
in  the  year  closed  June  30,  1912,  the^e 
investors  were  mulcted  out  of  about 
$125,000,000.  The  authorities  ran  to 
earth  every  one  of  these  knaves  possi- 
ble who  had  a  hand  in  these  swindles 
on  the  ground  of  a  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
enough  of  them  escaped  so  that  the 
gullible  and  unwary  would  better  go 
slow  in  turning  over  their  hard  earnetl 
coin  in  return  for  paper  promises 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled.  The  de- 
partment figures  seem  to  show  that  a 
fool  is  born  every  minute  and  some  of 
the  time  more  than  this. 


In  all  that  portion  of  the  corn  l)elt 
north  of  latitude  42  degrees— and  It 
will  do  no  harm  to  keep  the  fact  In 
mind  for  some  distance  south  of  this 
line— It  is  well  to  select  for  seed  ears 
that  are  borne  low  on  the  stalk,  for  In 
a  nmjorlty  of  instances  the  kernels 
from  such  ears  will  produce  corn  that 
will  mature  earlier  than  that  from  high 
borne  ears.  It  Is  especially  necessary 
to  follow  this  method  of  selection  of 
seed  ears  with  corn  of  several  stand- 
ard types  that  have  come  from  sec- 
tions having  a  longer  growing  season. 
By  selecting  the  early  maturing  ears 
year  after  year  a  type  may  be  devel- 
oped that  will  mature  considerably 
earlier,  and  this  is  quite  a  considera- 
tion where  the  croi)  has  all  it  can  do 
to  squeeze  its  growth  l»  between  spring 
and  fall  frosts. 
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The  Best  Breed  of  Hogs. 
The  old  question  about  wlil-h  is  the 
best  breed  of  hogs  keeps  bobbing  up 
from  young  men  or  new  l)reeders  who 
want  to  get  into  the  breeding  of  pure 
bred  hogs.  There  Is  no  best  breed.  All 
of  the  modern  breeds  are  excellent,  and 
you  can  take  your  choice  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  any  one  of  them  will 
make  good  with  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment. Type  Is  vastly  more  important 
than  breed.  Select  any  breed  you  like, 
but  get  the  proper  tyi)e  and  breed  what 
your  customers  want.  When  you  do 
this  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  sales.— 
Kansas  Farmer. 


FIREFLIES   IN   JAPAN. 


Large  and  Brilliant  and  Numerous  and 
Not  Afraid  of  Man. 

In  Japan  fireflies  are  more  than  mere 
beetles.  They  are  Cupid's  light  to 
guide  lovers,  souls  of  ancient  soldiers, 
the  devil's  snare  to  tempt  wanderers 
to  death.  In  their  light  of  magic  gold 
with  a  tint  of  emerald  green  the  Jap- 
anese see  stars  of  hope,  sorrows  of 
broken  hearts,  the  everlasting  spirits 
of  warriors,  but.  most  of  all,  the  joys 
of  love  and  lovers. 

Whenever  they  see  the  glimmering 
faint  green  light  of  fireflies  hovering 
over  the  stream  running  into  the  dark- 
ness of  night  the  Japanese  dream  of 
love  and  loving  hearts.  The  light  of 
fireflies  is  the  guide  of  lovers  going 
along  the  narrow  paths  to  meet  their 
sweethearts. 

The  Japanese  fireflies  are  much  lar- 
ger and  give  brighter  and  more  steady 
light  than  those  seen  in  Europe  or 
America.  In  old  days  many  poor  Jap- 
anese students,  unable  to  buy  candles, 
were  wont  to  gather  fireflies  in  a  bag 
and  read  their  books  by  their  light 
The  Hotaru  kago  « firefly  cage),  made 
of  fine  laces,  placed  on  the  veranda 
gives  almost  as  bright  a  light  as  the 
large  stone  lantern,  but  much  more 
quaint  and  dreamy. 

Fireflies  are  plentiful  everywhere  In 
Japan.  They  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
human  beings  and  will  often  alight 
upon  the  dress  and  even  on  the  hair 
or  bands.  It  Is  not  .«?(»ldom  that  fire- 
flies fly  into  one's  pockets  or  sleeves.— 
Mock  Joy  a  In  Strand. 


Insulted  Him. 
Mrs.  nighupp— John,  I  was  never  so 
angry  in  my  life  as  this  afternoon, 
when  that  lecturer  at  our  club  deliber- 
ately insulted  you.  Mr.  Highupp— In- 
sulted me?  Mrs.  Highupp— Yes;  he  re- 
ferred to  the  railroad  of  which  you 
are  president  as  a  common  carrier.— 
New  York  Times. 


The  Reason. 

fj I! lbs— Stout    people,    they    say,    are 
rarely    guilt.v    of    meanness   or   crime 
I>ll)bs-Well.  you   see,  it's  so  difl3cult 
for  them  to   stoop  to  anything  low.— 
Boston  Transcript. 
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THREE   SONGS. 


t ' 


T»l«y  Will    Live   Above  All    Othert   In 
th«  Man  Who  Heard  Them. 

The  brilliant,  fashionably  clad  audi- 
ence roared  an  ovation  to  the  great 
singer.  She  was  unquestionably  the 
best  soprano  in  the  world.  The  critic 
turned  to  his  friend,  the  self  made  mil- 
lionaire, and  said: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  song  more 
exquisitely  rendered?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  rich  man  musingly, 
for  he  was  touched  by  the  magic  of 
what  he  had  heard.  "Yes;  I  have 
hoard  three  greater  singers." 

"I  want  to  know!"  exclaimed  the 
critic. 

"The  first  was  years  ago.  The  singer 
was  plain  of  face  and  gray  of  hair  and 
tired  of  body.  There  was  much  work 
to  do  and  many  little  mouths  to  toed. 
I  was  the  youngest  child,  sick  and 
cross,  aud  that  dear  singer  crooned  to 
me  a  lullaby,  and  I  slept.  It  was  a 
wonderful  song. 

"The  next  was  years  afterward.  We 
had  a  little  cottage.  It  was  summer, 
and  the  windows  and  doors  were  open. 
My  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  preparing 
supper.  She  was  singing  something 
about  her  true  love  coming  home  to 
her.  It  was  for  me.  And  that,  too. 
was  a  wom^erful  song. 

"Some  more  years  elap.se.  There  ia 
a  little  to<ldler  in  the  garden,  and  she 
sings  hesitantly  something  about  dad- 
dy and  his  baby. 

"These  are  the  three  singers,  my 
friend,  who  beat  all  your  Totrazzinis." 

And  the  critic?  Well,  perhaps  the 
critic  agreed  with  him.— Albany  Times- 
Union. 


LIQUID   AIR. 


The  Way  It  Acts  as  a  Preservative  of 
Animal    Matter. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  i)re- 
serve  parts  of  a  human  body  or  of 
some  other  animal  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  for  the  presence  of  poisons. 
In  such  cases  the  preservative  must 
fulfil  certain  special  requirements.  It 
must  be  able  to  prevent  ab.solutely  any 
decay  or  putrefaction;  it  must  not  It- 
self cause  any  change  in  the  tissues, 
either  structural  or  chemical;  it  must 
not  introdui-e  any  substance  that 
would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  tests  or  give  rise  to  false 
(•oncluslons,  and  it  must  be  easily  han- 
dled. 

Liquid  nir  lias  been  found  to  be 
quite  well  adapted  to  this  use.  Its 
low  temperature  (about  40()  degrees 
below  zero,  Fahrenheit)  prevents  ab- 
solutely nil  putrefaction  as  well  as  all 
other  chemical  change.  At  the  same 
time,  It  iirevents  the  evaporation  of 
any  volatile  substance  that  may  be 
present,  such  as  carbon  monoxide  or 
hydrocyanic  add  gas.  Experiments 
have  shown  tliat  the  most  delicate 
tissues,  su.  h  :is  glands  and  brain,  are 
quite  unaffected  by  being  placed  lu 
li(iu}d    air    ti»r    a    long    time,    and    the 
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Corn  Can  Be  Cut  and  Bound  as  Fast  as  Your 

Team  Can  Walk 

FIVE  or  six  acres  of  corn  can  be  cut  and  bound  in  a  day  with  an  I  H  C 
corn  binder.    That  simple  statement  of  fact  carries  a  world  of  mean- 
ing to  the  farmer  who  has  studied  corn  growing  and  desires  every 
possible  dollar  of  profit  from  his  crop. 

Corn  harvesting  by  old  fashioned  methods  is  both  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive in  comparison  with  I  H  C  corn  binder  harvesting.  It  is  wasteful  be- 
cause it  takes  so  long  that  the  feeding  value  is  lost  from  the  corn  stover. 
It  is  expensive  because  so  much  extra  help  is  reciuired.  An  I  H  C  corn 
binder,  handled  by  one  man  but  doing  the  work  of  five  puts  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cut  and  bind  the  corn  at  the  time  when  the  feeding  value  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves  is  greatest.  One  man  and  a  team  cost  much  less  to 
maintain  than  five  men  drawing  wages. 

I H  C  Corn  Binders 

.— Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  or  Osborne  —  cut  and  bind  the  com 
and  deliver  it  in  bundles  ready  for  shocking  as  fast  as  your  team  can  walk, 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  hand  cutting.  In  tall  corn  or  short,  or  hilly 
or  level  ground,  rough  or  smooth,  these  simple,  efficient  machines  do  their 
work  thoroughly,  pickmg  up  and  binding  down  and  tangled  corn,  or 
clearmg  away  quickly  the  straight  rows  of  standing  stalks.  When  cut  at 
the  right  tmie  and  cured  in  the  shock  the  whole  crop— ears,  stalks,  and 
leaver— is  ready  to  be  turned  to  profit  by  being  run  through  an 

I H  C  Husker  and  Shredder 

In  years  when  the  hay  crop  is  short  and  prices  high,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  nutritious  stover  enables  you  to  bale  and  sell  a  larger  share 
of  your  hay  without  detriment  to  the  stock.  An  I  H  C  husker  and  shredder 
—  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Piano  — transforms  the  corn  stalks,  leaves  and 
husks  into  a  shredded  fodder  that  Is  eaj^erly  eaten  by  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  that  is  almost  as  good  for  them  as  the  timotliy  hay  which  vou 
can  market  at  good  prices.  Where  a  balanced  ration  is  fed,  shredded  corn 
stover  for  roughage  is  almost  a  necessitv.  It  comes  to  you  at 
so  httle  expense  that  it  may  be  reckoned  practically  as  clear 
profit. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  who  handles  these  machines, 
and  have  him  tell  you  of  the  profital)le  results  obtained  bv  the 
use  of  I  H  C  corn  machines.  He  will  sup|)lv  you  with  cata- 
logues and  give  you  any  information  you  desire;  or,  write 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
•         CHICAGO  ^I"<^orporateUi  ^  ^  ^ 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  Jurnish.  Ir.e  oi  diir^e  to  all.  the  liest  information  obtain- 
al.Ie  onWuet  lanninif.  If  you  have  any  wortJiy  ciuestions  con-ernniK  w.ils,  irops.  land  .Irain- 
aifc.  irriifation.  lertiluer.  etc  .  m.ilce  your  iiiguities  ipetihc  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau.  Harvester  Buildinj:.  Chiiajjo.  USA 
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tissues  even  retain  their  natural  colors. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  chemical 
tests  In  a  piece  of  tissue  It  is  frequent- 
ly necessary  to  cut  the  material  up 
Into  very  small  pieces.  Tissues  that 
have  been  preserved  In  liquid  air  are 
frozen  so  hard  that  they  may  be 
ground  up  Into  a  fine  powder.— Har- 
per's. 


-A  gentleman."  says  a  contemporary, 
is  a  man  who  feels  uncomfortable 
while  he  sits  in  a  car  and  sees  a  wo- 
man hanging  to  a  strap." 

Not  so.  brother.  A  gentleman  doesn't 
keep  his  seat  long  enough  to  feel  un- 
comfortable.—Boston  Transcript. 


T^ife  is  made  up  of  little  things,  and 
lie  tliMt  seonis  them  despl.ses  his  owe 
real!  iiitci't'st.     Barker. 


No  Returns  Wanted. 
"'E  says  to  me,  'Why  don't  yer  'It 
'Ira?'     ''It  'Im,'   I   says.     'Whafs  the 
use  of  my  Mttin'   im?    'E'd  'It  me  back 
Hgulu.'  "    I.iwuluu  Tatler. 
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MODKIJX  EIUTATIOX. 


Old  Friend — And  so  both  of  your 
(hildren   are  studying   i)rofessions? 

Hostess — Yes;  my  daughter  is  in  a 
polyteehnie  college,  studying  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  my  son  is  in 
Paris  learning  dressmaking. 
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The  home  comfort  to  be  got  from  a 
handful  of  hazelnuts  or  a  dish  of  wal- 
nuts a  good  deal  more  than  repays  for 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  gathering 
them.  And  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
pleasure  in  eating  them  Is  increased 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure 
got  in  the  gathering. 


It  Is  well  to  put  oflC  giving  the  straw- 
berry bed  its  winter  covering  of  corn- 
stalks or  clean  straw  until  after  the 
ground  freezes  firmly.  Then  just 
enough  litter  should  be  spread  over 
the  bed  evenly  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun  and  from  the  alternate  thawing  and 
freezing  of  variable  winter  weather. 


In  France  they  are  up  on  horticul- 
ture and  animal  husbandry,  but  have 
found  it  necessary  to  offer  substantial 
rewards  to  the  parents  who  rear  two 
or  more  children.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
mercenary  incentive  will  have  the  re- 
sult desired  by  the  French  statesmen 
who  are  interested  in  perpetuating  their 
nation. 


After  a  tour  of  several  sections  of 
the  United  States  a  leading  beet  sugar 
expert  of  Europe  reports  the  conditions 
he  found  In  northern  California,  north- 
em  Arizona  and  southern  Montana  as 
favorable  for  the  production  of  beet 
seed.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of  the 
beet  seed  used  In  this  country  is  im- 
ported and  constitutes  a  heavy  expense. 


One  of  the  best  methods  known  of 
iretting  rid  of  the  white  grub  or  larva 
of  the  thunder  bug  or  June  bug,  which 
fs  getting  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  gar- 
den and  pasture  pest  in  many  locali- 
ties. Is  to  fence  the  infested  tract  and 
turn  in  a  batch  of  lively  shotes.  They 
will  root  every  bit  of  the  sod  up  and 
not  only  get  rid  of  the  grubs,  but  do  a 
mighty  good  job  of  stirring  the  soil. 


The  woodpeckers  of  the  Pacific  slope 
have  an  Interesting  habit  of  drilling 
holes  in  the  bark  of  pine  trees  and 
there  depositing  the  huge  sharp  point- 
ed acorns  of  the  valley  oak.  When 
the  worms  w^hlch  Infect  these  acorns 
are  at  a  plump  and  juicy  stage  the 
birds  open  the  acorns  and  devour  their 
victims.  The  tall  pines,  studded  as 
they  are  with  these  acorns,  present  an 
odd  appearance. 


It  Is  a  mighty  large  cause  for  re- 
joicing that  with  beef  and  pork  go- 
ing to  prices  that  make  them  well 
nigh  impossible  as  an  article  of  diet 
for  folks  of  moderate  means  that  po- 
tatoes and  beans  are  as  plentiful  and 
cheap  as  they  are.  Appetizing  meth- 
ods of  serving  both  these  staples  should 
be  made  a  study  by  the  thrifty  house- 
wife, as  she  will  have  to  rely  on  them 
a  good  deal  during  the  coming  winter. 


When  it  Is  not  often  necessary  to 
poison  a  dog,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  easy  to  overdo  the  business. 
This  is  shown  by  an  instance  that 
came  to  the  writer's  attention  the  otlier 
day  where  three  big  lumps  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  were  given  a  dog  when  a 
particle  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin 
Avould  have  finished  him.  The  result 
of  the  overdose  was  that  he  threw  the 
whole  business  up  and  is  still  alive  and 
kicking. 

Some  one  has  prophesied  that  eg^s 
will  touch  60  cents  a  dozen  in  tbe 
larger  markets  before  the  winter  is 
over.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  if  a  Cornel- 
ls efifected  and  the  consumer  is  mulcted 
to  this  tune  there  will  be  a  scad  of 
commission  men  that  will  be  hawkiuju' 
stale  cold  storage  eggs  at  almost  any 
old  price  next  spring  in  consequence. 
Too  many  million  dozens  eggs  were 
reserved  for  storage  purposes  during' 
the  past  summer  to  make  any  such 
price  feasible. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  that 
have  main  or  branch  lines  reaching 
into  the  grain  or  vegetable  producing 
sections  of  the  country  are  not  makinj; 
any  complaint  just  at  present  along  the 
line  of  an  oversupply  of  cars  and  mo- 
tor i)0wer.  It  is  conceded  by  all  ob- 
servers that  the  transportation  compa- 
nies of  the  country  are  going  to  be 
\i[i  against  the  stiflfest  crop  movement 
proposition  in  the  next  two  or  three 
months  that  they  have  been  confronted 
with  in  the  history  of  American  rail- 
roading. 

In  view  of  the  rather  strong  claims 
that  some  breeders  of  pure  bred  poultry 
make  now  and  then  as  to  the  laying 
ability  of  the  offspring  of  hens  of  high 
egg  laying  record.  It  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  an  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  station  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  correctness 
of  this  theory.  At  the  end  of  the  ex 
periments  It  seemed  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  egg  laying  capacity  of  hens 
could  not  be  Increased  by  selecting' 
eggs  from  high  record  hens.  In  fact, 
if  there  was  any  tendency  observable 
at  all  it  seemed  rather  to  be  in  the 
other  direction. 

Dr.  .Jacques  Loeb  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  succeeded  a  short  time  ago  ir. 
producing  a  fatherless  frog  by  treating 
the  unfertilized  eggs  with  certain  cheni. 
Icahs.  and  his  fame  as  a  learned  scien- 
tist has  been  heralded  over  the  world 
as  a  result  of  this  unique  achievement: 
but,  learned  as  he  is,  he  forgot  what 
most  any  boy  who  fishes  in  pond  or 
creek  has  found  out  by  first  hand  ob- 
servation—namely, that  not  even  a  frog 
can  live  under  water  any  length  of 
time.  The  incident  shows  how  warped 
and  one  sided  is  much  of  our  so  called 
science  and  learning. 


i     CONTROL  OF  TEMPER. 

Temper  itself  is  not  a  bad  quality. 
It  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  as  we 
sometimes  say.  Without  temper  a 
bar  of  steel  becomes  like  lead.  A 
man  without  temper  is  weak  and 
worthless.  We  are  to  learn  self 
control.  A  strong  person  is  one  who 
has  a  strong  temper  under  perfect 
mastery.  There  is  a  deep  truth 
here — that  our  mistakes  and  our 
sins,  if  we  repent  of  them,  will  help 
in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  our 
character. 


Q 


.. 


How  to  Prevent  Coughing. 
Coughing  is  the  worst  thing  for  a 
cough,  and  in  most  instances  of  cough 
there  is  more  coughing  than  is  neces- 
sary to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the 
cough— i.  e.,  to  remove  offending  mate- 
rial, jt  The  following  conditions  will 
help  v>ne  minimize  coughing  in  all  in- 
stances, while  in  the  milder  cases  it 
may  stop  the  cough  altogether  after  a 
little  perseverance.  When  tempted  to 
cough  take  a  deep  breath,  filling  if  pos- 
sible every  air  cell,  holding  it  until  the 
warming,  soothing  effect  comes  or  so 
long  as  is  reasonable,  and  mark  the 
mollifj'ing  result  on  the  cough,  whlcli, 
even  when  the  latter  seems  unavoid- 
able, will  often  be  found  under  control. 


Chimneys. 
Chimneys  are  modern— that  Is,  chim- 
neys with  fireplaces  and  fines.  None 
of  the  Roman  ruins  shows  chimneys 
like  ours.  There  are  none  in  the  re- 
stored buildings  in  Ilerculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Roman  architects  complained 
that  their  decorations  were  smoked  up. 
A  kitchen  In  Rome  was  always  sooty, 
r.raziers  were  used  in  the  living  rooms. 
Tlie  chimney  of  antiquity  consisted  of 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  wealthy  Ro- 
mans used  carefully  dried  wood,  which 
would  burn  in  the  room  without  soot. 
The  modern  chimney  was  first  used  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
oldest  certain  account  of  a  cliimney 
places  it  in  Venice  In  1347. 


Preferred  Shakespeare  to  Poetry. 

Mrs.  Wood  B.  Highbrow  was  outlin- 
ing to  her  caller  the  program  of  her 
literary  club  for  the  ensuing  year.  « 

"And  will  you  study  poetry  also,  Mrs. 
IlighbrowV"  inciuired  the  caller. 

"Oil.  no!"  responded  Mrs.  Highbrow 
j/ompously.  "We  intend  to  keep  right 
on  with  Shakespeare."— Kansas  City 
Star. 
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THE   GRANGE 


Conducted  by 
J.  W.  DARROW,  Chatham.  N.  Y., 

EdtUyr  of  the  New  York  Stale  Grange 
Review 


THE  FARMER'S  CRAFT. 

From  an  Address  by  the  Chaplain  of 
New  York  State  Grange. 

If  age  and  an  ancestry  traceable  to 
the  cradle  of  the  race  pive  aristocracy 
to  an  occupation,  as  to  a  family,  then 
I  am  here  to  represent  the  imperial 
aristocracy  of  handicraft  among  men. 

The  farmer  and  his  craft  are  beliind 
all  the  wealth  of  two  kingdoms.  While 
the  mineral  is  outside  his  special  do- 
main, yet  in  the  great  world  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetable  he  Is  the  credi- 
tor of  humanity.  All  the  material  bet- 
terment of  the  arts  and  crafts  results 
from  the  raw  product  which  comeh 
first  from  him.  When  he  stops  through 


Ignorance,  through  discourgaemcnt  or 
through  sheer  exhaustion  the  world 
waits.  The  wheels  of  industry  stand 
still,  the  loom  spins  no  more,  the  marts 
of  trade  are  empty  and  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  human  sustenance  and  shelter 
trembles,  for  though  there  may  be  de- 
signs upon  the  trestle  board  yet  no 
material  is  at  hand  out  of  which  to 
rear  the  temple  of  human  life. 

At  first  all  men  were  farmers.  Gradu- 
ally the  need  of  better  tools,  better 
clothing,  better  shelter  and  better  food 
led  men  to  combine  the  production  of 
those  things  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
and  so  the  farmer  became  a  manufac- 
turer. The  shop  then  came  to  take  its 
place  in  the  home,  and  in  the  odd  or 
unoccupied  hours  of  evening  or  the 
long  cold  months  of  winter  he  plied  a 
trade  to  add  to  his  scanty  income  from 
the  bit  of  land  he  tilled.  The  final 
emancipation  of  the  home  from  the 
shop  is  not  yet  complete,  and  even  in 
Its  comparatively  advanced  state  is  of 
such  recent  origin  as  to  be  worthy  of 
special  comment. 

It  is  said  that  edu;'ation  is  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  and  both  education 
and  religion  have  ever  been  the  torch- 
bearers  of  progress.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  farmer  was  the  uneducated 
man.  Ho  and  his  children  were  over- 
looked in  the  plan  for  human  better- 
ment. This  accounts  in  part  for  the 
tardiness  with  which  he  has  come  to 
his  own  as  compared  with  the  trades- 
man who.  living  in  the  town  and  asso- 
ciating with  his  fellows,  acquired  men- 
tal acumen  and  rapid  progress. 

The  more  rapid  progress  In  wealth 
and  material  and  educational  better- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  tradesman 
which  gave  him  the  advantage  caused 
him  to  rouard  as  an  inferior  the  man 
who  still  held  the  hoe.  This  misunder- 
standing was  never  fully  Justified,  for 
from  this  same  yeomanry  flowed  town 
and  city  ward,  the  virile  blood  of  a  new 
life  constantly  adding  Its  vigor  and  in- 
tegrity to  the  material  betterment  of 
the  town.  The  landsman  was  still  un- 
derneath, as  now.  the  material  wealth 
of  the  nation.  Isolation  means  loss, 
while  association.  If  good,  means  prog- 
ress. 

The  farm  life  has  in  all  the  long  ago 
past  meant  isolation.  Thus  the  farm- 
er, far  less  than  the  townsman,  met 
those  forces  whose  attraction  rounds 
and  shapes.  He  was  angular  and 
rough:  his  wild  and  free  children  ca- 
vorted over  the  fields  like  the  lambs 
whose  fleet  flight  they  outran.  They 
were  the  picture  of  health,  and  with 
God's  wondrous  book  of  nature  and 
revelation  spread  out  in  field  and  flow- 
er, with  the  stars  at  night  and  the 
clear  blu<'  of  heaven  spread  above 
them  by  day,  it  little  wonders  that  they 
developed  certain  saving  qualities 
which  In  times  of  national  stn'ss  stood 
the  nation  well  in  stead. 

But  men  have  come  together.  Broth- 
erhoods have  welded  into  oi.e  the  races 
of  the  earth,  and  whether  01'  the  gen- 
tler occupations  or  of  those  whose  toll 
BoUs  the  hands  and  wears  the  clothes 
men  are  brothers  still. 


Pace  Three 

The  business  man  gets  his  most  stal- 
wart helpers  from  the  fields.  The 
bank  and  the  counting  room  still  look 
out  into  the  rural  communities  for  the 
clean  young  fellow  who  will  some  day 
make  his  mark  in  the  world  of  finance. 

The  contributions  of  the  country  to 
the  town  and  city  need  no  rehearsing. 
Every  president  of  the  republic  save 
one  was  country  bred.  Our  college 
presidents,  our  leading  professional  and 
business  men  were  born  out  under 
some  humble  roof,  and  we  still  feel 
that- 

What  though  on  homely  fare  we  dine. 
Wear  hoodin'  gray  and  all  o'  that; 

Gle    fools    their    silks    and    knaves    their 
wine, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  all  o'  that. 


The  Grange  and  the  Saloon. 
The  grange  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  good  for  the 
farmers  of  Maine,  but  in  order  that  it 
shall  remain  sucli  and  continue  to  de- 
velop along  those  linos  great  care  must 
be  exercised  that  it  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  politicians.     Already  we 
are  hearing  of  this  or  that  man  being 
the  grange  candidate  for  this  or  that 
oflBce.    It  should  be  understood  that  the 
grange  has  no  candfdate  for  any  oflBce, 
but  its   individual   members  have  the 
right  to  cast  their  ballots  for  such  men 
as  will  advance  our  agricultural  inter- 
ests.    This  will  not  be  done  by  voting 
for  men  who  stand  for  the  open  and 
legalized   rumshof*.     This  fact  cannot 
be    too    strongly    improsse<l    upon    the 
minds  of  grange  members,  for  if  it  once 
boconios  known  that  tills  order  stands 
by  and  supi>orts  men  who  represent  the 
legalized  saloon  Its  days  of  usefulness 
are  numbered.     CMvllization  is  moving 
upward  and  not  in  the  other  direction, 
even  though  the  saloon,  with  all  Its  de- 
grading   influences,    is    the    dominant 
factor  in  Maine  politics  today.— I^wls- 
ton  (Me.)  .Tournal. 


VIRTUE'S  REWARD. 
Where  is  the  reward  of  virtue, 
and  what  recompense  has  nature 
provided  for  such  important  sacri- 
fices as  those  of  life  and  fortune, 
which  we  must  often  make  to  it? 
Oh,  sons  of  earth,  are  ye  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  this  celestial  mistress? 
And  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her 
portion  when  ye  observe  her  genu- 
ine beauty? — Hume. 


Another  Soft  Answer. 

"I'm  glad  tc  Bay,"  remarked  Mrs, 
Strongmlnde  in  an  insinuating  tone, 
"that  my  husband  is  not  a  sporty 
man." 

"Oh,'*  replied  Mrs.  Kaflyppe,  looking 
very  sweet  and  innocent,  "Tm  surpris- 
ed to  hear  you  say  that.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  he  must  have  married 
you  on  a  bet."  -Chicago  Record- Herald. 
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USED  TEN  YEARS 

REMOVES  WIND   GALLr 


Chambersburg,  Ja.,  June,  iyi2. 

Dr.   P..  J.   Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg   Falls,   Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  one  of 
your  books  entitled  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  have 
Used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  have 
thought  a  good  bit  of  it.  It  has  re- 
moved many  a  wind  gall.   1  have  used 

it   for  ten  years. 

Very    respectfully, 

R.  H*  FLOUR. 


CURE  SPAVIN 


Stanley  Junction.  Ont., 

July  1 8,  1012. 
Dr.   B.  J.    Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
Gentlemen: — I  have  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  of  the  success  obtained 
in  the  Cure  of  a  Spavin,  by  your  lini- 
ment. One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
mare  which  had  a  spavin;  following 
my  advice  and  insi>tance.  and  having 
read  one  of  your  books,  he  used  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure.  After  using  three 
bottles  and  one  lilister  his  mare  is 
completely  cured.  You  would  oblige 
me  greatly  by  >ending  one  of  your 
books  on  "The  Horse  and  His  Di- 
seases." Enclose  lind  two-cent 
stamp.  I'Vench  edition,  with  thanks, 
etc 

FRANCOIS  MAINGOT. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND-CHINAS 

BERKSHIRS    AND    CHESTER 
WHITES 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  prob- 
ably the  best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  have  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds.  2  o  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  m.w^  l)rc'd  and 
boars  ready  for  serxice.  Cuernsey 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  oCllis 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  strtck  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  n.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
W'liitc  P.  R<.cks,  P..  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Drtgs. 
F,  P.  HAMILTON,     Cochranville,  Pa. 
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NEW  YORK'S  GRANGE  DAY. 


Interesting  Exercises  Held  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse.  «- 

An  unusually  Interesting  prugram 
was  presented  this  year  on  grange  day. 
The  hall  was  well  filled  at  1:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  exercises 
began.  The  following  grange  otticials 
of  Now  York  and  other  states  occu- 
pied scats  with  State  Master  \V.  II. 
Cary  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Con- 
way on  the  platform:  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  C.  J.  Iluson.  Charles 
M.  Gardner.  mast(M*  of  the  Massachu- 
setts state  grange  and  speaker  of  the 
day;  ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
R.  A.  Pearson.  State  Master  Pattee  of 
New  Hampshire.  Past  ^Lister  George 
S.  Ladd  of  Massachusetts,  Past  Mas- 
ters V.  N.  Godfrey  and  E.  B.  Xorris 
of  Now  York,  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles. 
Overseer  S.  J.  Lowell.  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman W.  W.  Ware  and  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Hyde,  chairman  of  the  woman's 
work  committee  of  the  state  grange. 
It  was  a  most  unusual  representation 
of  past  and  pre.sent  masters  of  state 
granges. 

A  violin  solo  by  Professor  DeHob 
erts  of  Syracuse,  accompanied  by  an 
orchestrion,  opened  the  exercises,  after 
which  Worthy  Master  V'ary  introduced 
Lieutenant  Governor  Gonway.  who 
welcomed  the  visiting  grangers.  State 
Master  V'ary  responded.  Following 
another  musical  selection  Mrs.  Hyde 
spoke  in  a  most  interesting  manner  of 
the  significance  of  the  work  of  her 
committees  and  the  influence  which 
they  may  exert  in  the  grange  and  the 
community.  Gommissioner  Huson  was 
the  next  speaker,  and  his  remarks, 
though  l)rief.  had  the  right  ring.  lie 
is  master  of  the  Pomona  grange  of  his 
own  county.  A  reading  was  given  l)y 
Miss  Leah  Day  entitled  "The  Ilapp.v 
Prince." 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  State 
Master  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  Massa 
chusetts.  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
inspiring  speakers  now  on  the  gran;rp 
platform.  His  message  had  as  its 
theme  "The  Grange  as  a  Defender  of 
Rural  Life."  This  mission  of  th€ 
grange  or  feature  of  its  work  he  coii 
sidered  a  vital  one  jind  dis(uss<'d  it 
under  the  folh)win;r  liends:  (1)  Its  dut,\ 
to  uphold  the  rural  reputation  or.  in 
other  words,  to  spoak  well  of  the 
town  in  which  yon  live;  (2)  its  infiu 
ence  in  promoting  the  attractive  ap 
pearance  of  tlie  town  or  village  in 
which  it  is  located;  (3)  its  obligation 
to  guarantee  the  largest  possible  op 
portunitles  to  its  young  men  and  wo 
men;  (4)  its  power  to  enforce  atten 
tlon  in  legislation  to  the  sj>eoial  uood- 
of  the  community,  county  or  state 
(5)  to  aid  in  preserving  the  propel 
balance  or  equilibriimi  of  interest  l«' 
tween  the  <ity  and  the  country— « 
prol)lem  wliieh  tlie  speaker  deilaret; 
was  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  eonnn.ind  the  attention  of  tlu 
grange  in  the  future.  These  various 
obligations  of  the  gra.jge  were  arupli 
fled  in  Mr.   Gardner's  address  in  elo- 


quent and  convincing  words  which  ap 
pealed  with  force  to  the  good  judg 
ment  of  his  auditors.  It  was  an  inter 
ogting  and  inspiring  address. 

Ex-Commissioner  Raymond  A.  Pear 
son,  who  has  Just  returned  from  £ 
four  months'  tour  of  European  coun 
tries,  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform 
and  was  introduced.  He  spoke  briefly 
of  some  of  the  things  he  had  seen 
while  away,  particularly  of  European 
agricultural  organizations  and  co-oper 
ative  soeieties,  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  edification  of  his  hearers. 

J.  W.  DARROW. 


F.  N.  Godfrey  For  Senator. 

Frank  N.  Godfrey  of  Cattaraugns 
county,  N.  Y.,  past  master  of  the  New 
York  state  grange  and  at  present  chair 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
national  grange,  has  been  named  as 
the  primary  candidate  for  state  senatoi 
by  the  Republicans  of  his  district.  The 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post  says: 

"The  choice  of  Mr.  (iodfrey  will  com 
mend  itself  not  only  to  Republicans 
but  to  men  of  all  parties  in  both  conn 
ties  because  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  lon^ 
service  as  master  of  tlie  state  grange 
which  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  the  legislative  leaders  at  Albanj 
and  gave  him  a  large  acquaintance  ic 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Chautauqua  is 
the  second  county  in  the  state  in  its 
grange  membership,  and  It  is  fitting 
that  this  large  and  influential  element 
In  our  citizenship  should  have  a  repre 
sentative  in  the  senate. 

"Mr.  Godfrey  has  at  all  times  favored 
progressive  legislation  and  has  been 
active  in  the  direct  primary  movement 
being  a  member  of  the  advisory  council 
of  the  state  direct  primary  league.  He 
was  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Gov 
ernor  Hughes  during  his  admlnistra 
tion.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  hag 
shown  himself  to  be  an  exemplary  citi- 
zen who  possesses  unusual  qualifica 
tlons  for  legislative  preferment.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Godfrey  will  assure 
this  district  a  continuance  In  Its  pres 
ent  creditable  representation  In  the 
.senate  of  the  state." 


An  Important  Meeting. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  National 
grange  Is  likely  to  be  as  Important  as 
any  held  in  recent  years.  If  it  should 
transpire  that  the  friends  of  a  change 
in  the  bttsi»{  of  representation  are  In 
the  majority  at  this  meeting  and  should 
carry  the  proposition,  then  it  would  In- 
deed lie  eimrh  making.  It  would  sur- 
prise no  one  familiar  with  the  situation 
li'  proportional  representation  became 
ne  order  of  the  day  at  Spokane. 


SICK  HOGS 

.Cured  and  disease  prevent- 
ed with  Snoddy's  Powder. 
Clears     hojfs     of     worms. 
^Makes  hofrs  thrifty.    Will 

send  man   and  treat  sick 

hojfson  insurance.  Treatment  i.s simple.  Anyone 
can  use  it.  $5casecures40hoffs.  Ii<iok  and  test  re- 
portsixee.  Agents  wanted,    ll.  D.  C.  SNOODY  CO., 

Nashville,  Teon. 
Hept.   T, 
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SAYS  KENDALL'S  WILL 

NOT  FAIL  TO  CURE 
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Goose  Creek.  W.   \'a., 

July  J^,   \()i2 
Dr.    H.  J.   Kendall  C.. 

Enosburg  Falls,  \t. 
(Jentlcmen: — Kindly  send  nie  one 
of  your  ])ooks  cntitle(|  a  "Treatise  on 
tlie  Morse  and  His  Diseases,"  I  have 
used  Kendall's  Si)a\in  (lire  and  can 
recommend  it  to  anycuie  as  it  will  not 
fail  to  cure  anything.  .Send  me  one 
of   your    b'n,i4"lish    books. 

C.   A.    l^OSE. 


VETERINARY   SAYS  EFFICIENT 
AND   SAFE   REMEDY 


Pari>h,   N.    V..  June    17.    1912 
Dr.   B.  J.    Kendall  Co., 

Enosburj?    Falls,  Vt. 
Gentlemen: — In  justice  to  your  val- 
uable    medicine     "Kendall's       Spavin 
Cure,"    1    wish   to   say   in   my   practice 
of   veterinary    science    1    have    always 
found  it  an  efficient  and  safe  remedy. 
Very  truly  yours, 
J.   E.   MacLatr.urcr,  \'.S. 


Three  important  uses  in  which  ce- 
ment has  come  or  is  coming  in  as  a 
substitute  for  lumiier  are  in  sidewalks, 
water  and  feeding  troughs  and  fence- 
l)Osts.  The  very  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  lumljer  are  reducing  the  de- 
mand for  wood  and  its  products  and 
multiplying  the  uses  of  the  artificia' 
stone. 


A  city  man  the  wiiter  knows  of  adds 
quite  a  snug  sum  to  his  income  by 
keei)ing  a  flock  of  Lejihorn  hens.  These 
he  raised  from  eliielvs  i>ought  when 
they  were  but  a  couple  of  days  old. 
lie  has  regular  customers  for  his  eggs 
and  got  3.>  cents  a  dozen  for  them  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  which  was  con- 
siderably iil)ove  market  price. 


It  is  just  as  weii  if  the  lawn  is  not 
clipped  too  close  just  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  as  the  grass  will  catch 
tlie  snow  and  i)rotect  the  roots.  If  the 
lawn  has  seemed  to  lack  vitality  the 
last  season  it  would  be  a  first  rate 
Idea  to  give  it  a  good  mulch  of  well 
rotted  stable  manure,  which  should  be 
left  on  during  the  winter  and  the 
coarsest  of  it  raked  ofif  in  the  spring. 


Here  is  a  suggestion  for  some  of  the 
dwellers  near  the  larger  cities.  It  is 
along  the  line  of  raising  choice  flowers 
for  sale  to  city  folks.  A  couple  of  la- 
dies who  live  ii  few  miles  out  of  Chi- 
cago received  :j5200  for  the  choice  as 
ters  which  they  raised  on  a  compara- 
tively small  tract  of  ground  last  sea- 
son. Other  families  in  this  same  neigh 
borhood  made  a  good  many  dollars  by 
growing  dahlias  and  sweet  peas. 


PRIZE     YEARLING     "HOLSTEIN"— ALLENTOWN     FAIR. 


New  York  not  only  produces  more 
pounds  of  butter,  but  raises  more  i>o- 
tatoes,  than  any  state  in  the  Union. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  sheei>  is 
that  they  can  be  given  the  run  of  pas- 
ture later  and  be  turned  out  earlier  in 
the  spring  tlum  any  other  stock. 


His  Bebef. 

"Pa,  what  did  Damon  and  Pythlar 
do  that  made  them  so  famous?" 

"I  don't  rememl)er  now,  but  I  think 
they  were  a  winning  battery  that  some 
manager -found  in  one  of  the  bush 
leagues."— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


One  need  not  inquire  or  l)e  told  by 
another  the  time  of  the  tirst  killing 
freeze,  for  the  fact  is  heraUb'd  in  tlie 
air  following  such  a  freeze  in  the  scent 
of  the  withering  corn  leaves. 


The  reason  why  animals  as  a  rule 
are  less  subject  to  bodily  ills  than  hu- 
man being's  is  l>eeause  tliey  get  more 
exercise  and  fresh  nil'  and  jire  more 
temperate  as  to  eating  and  'Ifinkiiig. 


WAllXmo    TO    HOGMEX. 


Quick  Change. 
Husband  (impatiently)— Is  it  possible, 
my  dear,  that  you  cannot  keep  those 
children  quiet  for  a  moment?  Wife 
(sootliinglyi— Now,  ^Johu.  don't  l>e 
harsh  with  poor  little  Innocent  things. 
It  is  natural  for  them  to  be  full  of  spir- 
its, and  they're  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Husband— Well,  if  I  could  h.ive  a  mo- 
ment's peace  I  would  sit  down  and 
write  that  check  for  $50  that  you've 
been  bothering  me  for.  Wife  (sternly) 
—Children,  go  upstairs  at  once,  and  if 
I  hear  another  word  from  you  tonight 
I  will  punish  you  severely.— Life. 


Hogs  are  now  high  in  price  with 
assurance  of  high  prices  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  the  future. 
Hog  disease  is  now  bad  at  many 
places,  and  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing. It  will  i)ay  the  hogman  to 
give  his  hogs  the  best  of  attention, 
and  keep  disease  out  of  his, herd. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Snoddy  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  discovered  a  remedy 
composed  of  roots  and  herbs,  which, 
he  says,  has  cured  thousands  of 
hogs  recently.  It  is  reasonable  in 
price,  making  it  within  the  reach  of 
all.  A  $5.00  case  cures  forty  hogs. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Snoddy  has  written  a 
book  on  the  hog  and  his  diseases, 
and  explains  the  use  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  book  is  free  to  all 
who  write  Dr.  D.  C.  Snoddy  Co.,  of 
Nashville,   Tenn. — Advt. 


A  Woman  In  Morocco. 
All  the  life  of  a  woman  in  Morocco  is 
really  pass«I  behind  the  walls  of  its 
prison-like  houses.     She  sees  nothing,  • 
knows  nothing,  is  wholly  sunk  in  igno- 
rance.  She  has  no  social  life,  no  after- 
noon "at  hon)^."   A  writer  says:  "Most 
of  the  ladies'  calls  are  roof  to  roof  vis- 
itations, and  very  nimble  they  are  at 
getting  over  the  low  partition  walls, 
even  dragging  a  ladder  up  and  down 
with  them  if  there  are  high  ones  to  be 
crossed.  %The  reason  is  that  the  roofs, 
or  ratht-f   terraces,  are  especially   re- 
served for  women  folk,  and  men  are 
not  even  allowed  to  go  up  except  to  do 
repairs,   when  the  neighboring  houses 
are  duly  warned." 
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MOLDY  FORAGE 
POISONS  HORSES 


During  the  Inst  five  nu)uths  numerous 
reports    have    been    received    by    the 
United  States  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try relative  to  the  existeuc-e  of  forage 
poisoning    in    various   sections   of    the 
United  States,   particularly   in   Loui;-^i- 
tua,    West   Virginia,   Kansas   and   Ne- 
braska.     It    has    nearly    always    oc- 
curred   when    a    hot,    dry    period    has 
been  followed  by  rains  or  during  wet 
seasons,    especially    those    which    are 
characterized  by  frequent  rains  alter- 
nating with  hot  sunshine,  producing  a 
damp,  sultry  atmosphere.    Such  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  molds,  and  all  outbreaks  that 
have  been  investigated  by  the  bureau 
have  been  traced  to  the  eating  of  un- 
sound or  moldy  forage  feed  or  to  the 
drinking  of  water  from  wells  or  pools 
containing      surface      water      drained 
through  decomposed  and  moldy  vegeta- 
tion.   This  disease  has  been  shown  to 
be  also  due  to  eating  damaged  ensilage, 
hay,   corn,   brewers'   grains,  oats,  etc. 
Horses  and  mules  at  pasture  may  con 
tract  the  disease  when  the  growth  of 
grass  is   so   profuse  that  it   mats  to- 
gether  and    the   lower   part   dies   and 
ferments  or  becomes  moldy.  No  specific 
organism  or  virus  has  yet  been  found 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  this  disease. 

The  so  called  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis of  horses  being  an  entirely  dil 
ferent  disease  from  that  which  oc^curs 
in  man,  the  symptoms  as  well  as  th*» 
cause  are  distinctly  different  In  the 
most  rapidly  fatal  attacks  death  takes 
place  In  from  five  to  forty-eight  hours. 
Such  cases  begin  with  violent  trem- 
bling or  stupor  and  extreme  weakness 
or  with  staggering  gait,  partial  or  to- 
tal Inability  to  swallow,  impairment 
of  eyesight,  followed  by  partial  or  com- 
plete paralysis,  inabili^  to  stand,  with 


^^%^vm 


..that  Curb.  Rpl  Int.  Ringbone 
or  other  bleralwh  with  Kendalls 
Spavin  Cure.     Mr.  Martens  of 
Shawano.WiH.,  writes  this  about 

KemlaU'8  'SSlP 

•I  bare  \>t<n  «fln|r  T"»ir  S|»»in  Cure  for 


y««ri   foe  8p«Tin  wkI  RinfhoM,  »I><1  wouM 
not  b*  without  It,  b««*UM  It  never  1 


ftllrH. 


Lat  nt  Mad  Tou  othar  Icttart.    0«t  • 
bottU  of  Kandall'l  at  one*.     Tnu  m»r 
lM«dlt  knydaj.     Atynur  druit<llt(|l 
kbottU.  e  for  96.  Auk  far"lrFmtlM 
oa  the  Horn" — Frc«.  or  vrlta  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kandall  Co., 

KsoabiirK  Kallii,  Ver- 
MUDl,  l.  8.  A. 
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marked  dolirium,  durinji  which  the 
animal  lying  tlat  on  its  side  bect)nios 
violent  and  knocks  and  bruisos  its 
head.  In  the  second  form  of  the  dis- 
ease the  same  line  of  symptoms  may 
l)e  noticed  in  a  milder  do^jrree.  Diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  slowness  in  chew- 
ing the  food  and  inability  to  switch 
the  tail  are  observed.  liroathing  be- 
comes lioavy  and  noisy,  and  delirium 
may  develop  with  stiffness  of  the  spi- 
nal muscles  or  partial  cramp  of  the 
neck  and  jaws.  Death  occurs  in  from 
six  to  ten  days. 

The  first  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  consists  in  a  total 
change  of  feed  and  forage.  Horses 
kept  in  the  stal)le  should  be  fed  with 
sound  forage  and  grain  from  an  un- 
contiminated  source,  even  if  such  feed 
has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
Horses  that  have  become  affected 
while  at  pasture  should  be  removed 
from  the  field  in  which  thoy  have  been 
running.  The  animals  should  be 
brought  to  the  barn  or  corral  and  fed 
on  wholesome  and  clean  feed  and  for- 
age. The  water,  unless  from  an  un- 
polluted source,  should  likewise  be 
changed. 

At  present  this  preventive  treatment 
is  the  only  satisfactory  method  known 
for  checking  the  disease,  as  all  medic- 
inal remedies  used  have  been  unsatia 
factory  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
The  first  step  is  to  empty  the  bowels 
and    remove    the    poisonous    products, 
but    on    account    of    the    diflaculty    In 
swallowing  an  aloes  ball  or  glauber's 
salt  is  hard  to  give.     In  fact,  no  rem- 
edy should  be  given  by  the  mouth  if 
the  throat  is  paralyzed,  as  pneumonia 
is  liable  to  result.     Fifteen  grains  of 
barium  chloride  Injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein  or  two  grains  of  eserin  under 
the  skin,  if  the  animal  is  not  too  great- 
ly depressed,  will  usually  act  prompt- 
ly.     Intestinal    disinfectants    such    as 
calomel,  salicylic  acid  and  creolin  are 
al.so  used.    If  much  weakness  is  shown 
and  the  temperature  is  below  normal 
give  aromatic  spirit^  of  ammonia,  dig- 
italis, alcohol,  ether  or  camphor.    Rec- 
tal injections  of  warm  water  are  good, 
and  warm  blankets  wrung  out  of  hot 
water  may  also  be  applied  to  the  body. 
Subsequent    treatment   should   consist 
of  two  grain  doses  of  strychnine  twice 
daily  or  a  mixture  of  two  drams  tinc- 
ture nux  vomica  and  one-half  ounce  of 
Fowler's   solution    given    at   one   dose 
and  repeated  three  times  dally  to  com- 
bat the  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nervous    system.  —  United    States    De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Broiled   Lobster  or  Corned   Beef  Hash. 

"How  Is  your  appetite V" 

"Well,   it   depends   on   who's   paying 
tor  the  dinner.'"— Detroit  Free  Press. 


^ 
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Feeding  Pigs  For  Profit. 
The  old  method  of  keeping  a  washy 
mess  made  up  of  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  waste  and  rubbish  in  a  cistern  big 
enough  to  hold  a  horse  until  the 
whole  cistern  mass  smells  like  a  dou- 
ble distilled  abomination  is  practically 
obsolete.  Fresh,  wholesome  food  is 
what  we  must  use.  and  we  must  take  a 
little  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  it 
also,  says  W.  H.  Underwood  in  the 
itnral  New  Yorker.  I  find  wheat,  bar- 
ley meal  and  such  like  thoroughly 
scalded  an  hour  or  two  before  being 
fed  make  the  feed  go  as  far  again  and 
increases  its  digestive  properties.  Well 
scalded  meals  are  more  readily  assimi- 
lated by  the  animals,  and  the  stomach 
and  digestive  tract  are  more  responsive 
to  their  influence  than  a  hastily  mixed 
liquid  mess  of  raw  meal  and  cold  slop. 


A  Dairy  Essential. 
Keep  in  mind  that  a  cow  must  have 
feed  enough  to  maintain  her  in  good 
l»hysical  condition  and  the  surplus  over 
and  above  that  so  required  can  be 
made  Into  milk,  yielding  butter  fat  for 
sale.  The  essential  to  dairy  success  is 
to  keep  a  cow  which  maintains  her 
body  in  a  vigorous  condition,  but  with- 
out surplus  fat.  thereby  supporting  her- 
self economically  and  having  a  large 
surplusage  of  feed  with  which  to  fill 
the  pail. 


THE  HAPPY  HOME. 

*Tis  not  the  size  or  grandeur  of 
the  structure,  but  the  contentment 
that  abides  within,  that  insures  a 
happy  home. — Henry  Sutphin. 


Burned  at  the  Stake. 
As  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  counterfeiters  were  publicly 
burned  at  the  stake  in  London.  On 
March  IS.  1789,  Christianie  Murphy 
was  executed  at  Newgate  tower,  Lon- 
don, for  the  crime  of  "coining."  She 
was  bound  to  the  stake  seated  on  a 
stool,  the  main  tie  being  a  cord  around 
the  neck.  The  funeral  pyre  was  then 
lighted  by  the  executioner  and  his  dep- 
uties, one  of  the  latter  of  whom  finally 
jerked  the  stool  from  under  the  wretch- 
ed creature,  allowing  the  weight  to  fall 
on  her  neck.  Within  forty-eight  min- 
utes the  body  was  entirely  reduced  to 
ashes  and  buried  in  a  hole  on  the  spot 
where  the  execution  took  place. 


The  difference  between  a  twenty-five 
dollar  hired  man  and  a  thirty -five  dol- 
lar hired  man  usually  means  a  good 
deal  move  than  $10  a  month-  to  the 
man  who  hires  him,  and  that,  too,  in 
favor  of  the  higher  priced  employee. 


DAIRY  COW  OF  QUALITY. 

How  a  Great  Milk  and  Butter  Producer 
Was  Reared  and  Fed. 

By  Professor  C.  LARSLN.  Sou t.i  Dakota 
State  College. 
When  we  come  to  analyze  the  causes 
which  brought  about  such  large  milk 
and  butter  i'at  iirodiutlon  from  College 
Belle  Wayne  they  are  no  different  from 
those    found    back    of    all    other    large 
producing  cows.    They  are  principally, 
first,   good    milk   and   Itntter   fat   pro- 
ducing ancestors  or  good  dairy   back- 
ing    in     the     pedigree;    second,     good 
raising;    third,    good    feed    and    care, 
especially  during  the  time  of  freshen- 
ing and  the  official  test. 

College  Uelle  Wayne,  although  bred 
and  owned  by  the  South  Dakota  State 
college,  owes  her  hereditary  producing 
ability  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
many.  The  special  point  that  should 
be  emphasized  in  this  connection  is 
that  College  Belle  Wayne  and  her  rec- 
ord are  not  accidents.  Tills  great  <ow 
stands  as  the  product  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  intelligent  mating. 

College  Belle  Wayne  has  always  lieen 
well  fed.  During  lier  growing  years 
she  was  kept  in  good  fiesh,  so  much  so 
that  as  a  heifer  she  was  frequently 
pronounced  too  fat  and  beefy  to  de- 
velop into  a  good  dairy  cow.  She  was 
fed  upland  wild  hay  and  cornfodder 
for  roughage  and  ground  corn  and  oats 
as  concentrates.  During  the  summers 
she  had  blue  grass  pasture. 

College  Belle  Wayne  was  not  mated 
very  early  the  first  time.  She  was  two 
and  one-half  years  old  when  she  drop- 
ped her  first  calf. 

This  fact  together  with  liberal  feed- 
ing, fresh  air  and  exercise  has  caused 
her  to  develop  into  a  very  large  cow 
of  wonderful  capacity.  She  weighed 
l.SDO  pounds  before  she  was  six  years 
old  In  just  ordinary  flesh. 

The  writer  did  not  plan  to  give  her 
an  oflicial  test  until  one  year  from 
now.  or  when  she  would  be  seven 
years  oM.  She  already  nearly  had  a 
iwenty-eight  pound  seven  day  record. 


CoHoKe  Belle  Wayne,  the  Holstein 
cow  luMe  shown,  has  an  official  rec- 
oid  as  follows^:  Seven  days,  824.3 
pounds  milk.  2S.3  pounds  fat,  or  35.4 
pounds  butter;  30  days,  3.338.1  pounds 
milk,  11G.545  poumis  fat,  or  145. GS 
pounds  butter.  Her  dam  was  Leda 
Gerben  Wayne,  a  large  producer 
and  the  dam  of  large  producers. 
Her  she  was  Beppo  Jewel  L.ad.  a 
very  prepotent  aninial.  All  of  his 
dauKhteis  are  large  producers. 


THE  SHEEP  AS  A 
SOIL  GONSERVER 


So  College  Belle  Wayne  was  not  pre- 
pared for  her  olticial  test.  .  She  was 
Just  in  ordinary  good  condition. 

College   Belle    Wayne  came  through 
her  freshening  peri<Kl  in  an  exception- 
ally good  condition.     She  ran  with  the 
herd  until  just  a  few  days  before  fresh- 
ening.    At  this  time  her  udder  became 
so   large  that   she   was   uncomfortable 
in  the  stall.    She  was  then  transferred 
to  a  well  bedded  box  stall   having  an 
exercise  yard  iu  connection.    This  stall 
is  not  entirely  inclosed  from  the  rest 
of     the     barn.     Here     she     remained 
throughout  the  freshening  and  testing 
period. 

College  Belle  Wayne  received  all  the 
roughage  she  would  eat.  but  was 
sparsely  fed  on  grain  during  the  first 
few  days  after  freshening.  Her  grain 
ration  consisted  first  of  a  little  bran, 
oats  and  oilmeal.  This  was  gradually 
increased  until  she  received  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  grain  daily  in  four 
meals.  This  consisted  of  a  mi.xture  of 
eight  pounds  of  ground  oats,  eiglit 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  four  pounds  of 
ground  corn,  four  pounds  of  old  process 
oilmeal  and  twelve  pounds  of  beets. 

The  roughage  consisted  of  forty 
pounds  of  silage,  also  given  in  four 
meals.  Tresh  clover  hay.  water  and 
salt  she  had  before  her  all  the  time. 
The  clover  hay  gave  out,  and  green  al- 
falfa hay  was  substituted.  She  bloat- 
ed on  this,  which  caused  her  milk  flow 
to  be  reduced  considerably. 

College  Belle  Wayne  was  milked  ev- 
ery six  hours-at  0  iu  the  morning.  12 
at  noon.  «;  at  night  and  12  at  midnight. 
At  these  hours  she  also  received  her 
feed.  When  feeding  and  milking  time 
arrived  this  cow  was  up  looking  with 
an  anxious  eye  for  her  feed. 

Her  highest  record  for  one  day  was 
12G.7  pounds  of  milk. 


Photo  by  South  Dakota  State  college. 


A  Conjugal  Tiff. 
Husband— I  see  plainly  you  want  to 
get  up  a  quarrel.  And  in  the  street  too! 
Wait  at  least  till  we  are  inside  our  own 
house.  Wife— Impossible.  I  shall  have 
cooled  down  before  we  get  there.— 
Paris  Journal. 


Be  your  own  r.palr  man.  Myers'  wonderful  SewlnR 
Awl  sews  leath.r,  canvaB.  BhoeB-anylhlnK,  heavy  or 
llKlit  Soeedy  band  stitching.  Savea  trips  to  town. 
(^n'p«t«  repair  shop  in  Itoelf .  Mend,  harne...  «id,lle.  wagon 
Sv^Ji/^lanKJ,  ..«,%  top.,  belt,,  etc  C»nt  Ket  on  of  order 
Original  and  only  awl  with  diamond  point   full    g^oo^ed    ne^le 
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a  auarterlT  tnapazine,  devoted  to  .pecial  crop,  and  Inten.iT. 
LrmrnTw'tlVspecial  Attention  tothecare  and  handling  of  poultry 
Tell,  how  to  n.ake  $200  per  acre  per  year  on  any  farm  from 
5  to  100  acres  «"««•  P«»nltry  alone,  10  cent,  a  copy;  2.',  cents  a 
year.    Free  with  I l.oO  order  for  awl.    Agent,  wanted,  writetoday. 

8MOREWOOD  FARMS  CO.. faugatuck, Mich, 
cily  Oftle*-   H   M.    MBrktl   Slr«»t,  Ohleag*.   lllli»ol« 


Sheep   have  maintained   a  constant, 
steady   importance  in  the  agricultural 
welfare    of    Michigan,    writes    Uoscoe 
Wood  in  Country  Gentleman.     Of  all 
the  agricultural  states  Ohio  alone  has 
exceeded   Michigan  in  the  number  of 
sheep  maintained  and  produced  with- 
in her  borders.    The  man  who  has  had 
an  average  sized  farm  has  considered 
a  flock  of  wheep  just  as  important  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  that  farm  as 
a   team  of  horses  or  a  cow.     He  has 
depended  upon  his  wool  clip  for  reve- 
nue just  as  he  has  upon  his  wheat  crop. 
He  has  calculated  upon  his  lambs  just 
as   he   has   upon   his   pigs.     That  this 
method  has  proved  profitable  is  attest- 
ed by  the  financial  condition  of  such 
farmers    and    by   the   fertility   of   the 

soil. 

If  there  are  two  things  more  than 
any    others    that    have    induced    the 
Michigan   farmer   to  keep  sheep   they 
are  the  farm   labor  problem  and  the 
value  of  sheep  nuiuure  iu  maintaining 
the   fertility   of   his   farm.     Many   are 
the    farmers    with    100    to    160    acre 
farms  who  do  their  own  work  with  a 
little  day  help  in  the  busiest  times.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  they  kept  one  and 
nometimes  two  men  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.     To  such  farmers  the  flock 
brings  much  revenue  with  little  labor. 
From  the  time  the  sheep  go  on  pasture 
in   the  spring   until  they   go  into   the 
barn  in  winter  they  are  manufacturing 
fertilizer,  and  they  are  putting  it  right 
where  the  farmer  needs  and  wants  it. 
Here  is  what  one  man  told  me  when 
I  asked  him,  "Have  sheep  helped  your 
farm?"     "Well.  I  guess  so.     They've 
just  about  made  it.   When  I  came  here 
1    could    hardly    raise    auythiug.    and 
now  I  can  raise  just  as  good  crops  as 
any  m.-^n,  and  it  isn't  much  more  than 
half  as  hard." 

The  methods  followed  by  these  farm 
era  with  their  flocks  are  at  once  sim. 
pie.   e(X)nomical   and   profitable.      IV w 
of    the    younger    men    conduct    their 
farms  without  sheep.     There  are  two 
seasons   of   the   .vear    when    they    buy 
—  their  ewes— in   the   early   s|H*iug.   ju^t 
before     lambing     and     she:iring.     an  I 
again    in    the    fall,    before    breeding, 
when  come  the  culling  and    ivducing 
of  the  flock  to  its  usual  uiimber.  made 
necessary  by  the  retention  of  the  bcsl 
young   ewes   of   the   last   year's    lamb 
crop.      Buying    in    the    spring    brin-.rs 
quicker   returns.     Buying   in   tlie   fall 
requires   less   initial   capital    and    per- 
mits  opportunity    for    better   selectio  i 
and  direction  of  the  breeding.     I'^all  is 
generally  considered  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  the  flock.     The  breeding 
season   begins  some  time   in  October 
and  ends  in  November.     During  this 
time  the  flock  is  on  good  timothy  or 
blue    grass    pasture,    and    if   feed   1» 
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short  a  little  jrr.iiii— a  half  pound  a 
head  each  day  of  oats  and  corn  inixod 
—is  fod.  so  as  to  keep  the  owes  in 
ffood  thriving:  condition  during  breed- 
ing. Many  farmers,  however,  feed  no 
grain  at  tliis  time.  Practically  all  the 
labor  recpiired  is  to  feed  this  ji:raiii 
and  keep  tlie  flock  out  of  lonjr,  cold 
rains. 

Most  of  these  farmers  practice  a 
five  year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
hay  and  pasture.  Many  farms  have  a 
few  acres  of  land  that  are  j;ood  only 
for  pasture,  while  Avood  lots  furnish 
considerable  feed  for  the  sheep.  After 
the  hay  Is  cut  the  second  growth  of 
the  meadow  supplies  feed  for  the 
lambs  after  weaning,  while  the  stub- 
ble fields  furnish  good  picking  for  the 
ewes.  At  other  times  the  sheep  go 
with  the  other  stock  in  the  regular 
pasture.  The  flock  is  thus  made  to 
utilize  what  to  a  great  extent  would 
otherwise  be  waste. 


The  Man  and  the  Cow. 
The  president  of  the  Vermont  Cow 
Testing  association  renuirked  recently 
that  his  association  was  "as  nuich  a 
man  test  as  it  is  a  cow  test."  Ills  ac- 
tual experience  was  that  a  herd  of 
cows  kept  on  the  same  farm  for  sever- 
al years  increased  their  yearly  average 
of  butter  fat  from  17")  pounds  to  310 
pounds  a  year  by  the  change  of  own- 
ers. 
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Writing  of  his  suc<;ess  with  Tunis 
sheep.    J.    N.    McPherson,    a    New 
York    farmer,    .said    in    Rural    New 
Yorker:     Their     hardiness     to     me 
seems  wonderful,  as  during  the  first 
five   years'    experience   w^itli    Tunis, 
both  pure  and  cross  bred,   wo   ha<i 
never   lost   one   through   disease  or 
sickness— in  fact,  not  even  had  one 
sick— while    our    Shropshire    grad«'.s 
were     constantly     dropping     away 
without    warning  or  apparent   rea- 
son.    We  have  the  past  two  years 
lost  a  few,   but  nearly  all  by  acci- 
dent.    They  are  a  very  quiet  sheep, 
long    lived    and    excellent    mothers, 
fairly    good    shearers,   and   we   get 
the    highest    market   price   for   tiie 
wool.     They    are   quite   easy    keep- 
ers   and,    while    not    so    large    as 
many   of    the    mutton   breeds,    will 
easily  lead  them  in  quality  of  mut- 
ton and  profit  to  the  owner  where 
early   maturity    and   quick   returns 
are  desired.    The  Tunis  ram  shown 
is  Gay  Lad,  owned  by  the  Arizona 
s^tate  Agricultural  college. 


AN    ILLINOIS    INQUIRY. 

An  Illinois  reader  of  these  notes 
writes  asking  advice  iu  regard  to  the 
management  of  a  hundred  acre  farm 
which  he  has  lately  bought  and  in  the 
purchase  of  which  lie  has  assumed  a 
considerable  debt.  He  asks  s]tc(iti(al 
ly  as  to  the  culture  of  popcorn  and  on- 
ions and  wants  to  know  if  peanuts 
would  make  a  protilable  crop  for  ecu 
?ral  Illinois.  There  are  so  many  con- 
ditions and  factors  Mhich  our  friend's 
brief  letter  of  inquiry  does  not  state 
that  we  feel  a  bit  loath  in  giving  ad- 
vice as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
course  for  him  to  follow  in  getting  the 
plaee  paid  for  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  long  run  we  believe  our  friend  will 
fare  best  if  in  working  out  his  problem 
he  adopts  that  type  of  fjinning  which 
will  tend  to  increase  and  conserve  the 
fertility  of  his  soil.  The  most  effective 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  take  up  dairy- 
ing. If  our  friend  is  new  at  this  biisi- 
ness  he  should  siart  with  a  few  cows. 
and  he  will  be  money  ahead  in  the  end 
if  he  buys  the  best  cows  he  can  get. 
They  should  be  tested  both  for  yield 
of  milk  and  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  so 
that  he  will  know  just  what  to  expect 
from  them.  In  picking  his  cows  it  will 
be  best  to  select  that  l)reed  which  is 
the  most  numerous  in  the  locality  in 
which  his  farm  is  located,  for  it  is 
more  the  man  than  the  breed  in  the 
case  of  three  or  four  of  the  leading 
dairy  types.  To  do  best  with  his  dairy 
he  should  have  a  silo,  and  if  his  farm 
does  not  already  contain  an  alfalfa 
field  we  would  stijr-iest  that  he  start 
one  early  ne.xt  .\ugust  following  rye 
or  early  oats.  Such  an  alfalfa  field, 
which  should  yield  not  less  than  foiir 
tons  of  finest  forage  per  acre  wIkmj 
once  it  gets  established,  will  dovetail 
in  nicely  with  the  silage.  Hogs  should 
accompany  the  dairy  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  manage  it  most  economical- 
ly, particularly  if  Imtter  fat  is  sold  and 
the  skimmilk  kept  at  home. 

As  to  the  query  about  popcorn,  we 
would  say  that  In  a  general  way  pop- 
corn yields  about  one-half  as  much  as 
field  corn  and  fetches  about  twice  as 
much.  It  will  be  readily  appreciate*! 
that  any  considerable  acreage  of  pop- 
corn would  not  work  in  witli  dairying 
as  well  as  common  dent  corn.  How- 
ever, It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  try 
a  patch  of  it.  It  should  be  planted 
about  the  time  of  dent  corn  and  usual- 
ly matures  a  little  sooner.  Owing  to 
its  smaller  size  the  rows  may  be  plant- 
ed a  trifle  clo.ser  than  the  usual  corn 
distance,  which  Is  three  feet  six  inches. 
He  should  select  a  kind  for  seed  which 
fetches  the  highest  price  in  his  nearest 
market.  Onions  are  a  paying  inten- 
sive crop  and  require  a  good  deal  of, 
hand  labor.  The  seed  should  l)e  sowed 
with  a  drill  in  early  spring  on  rich 
land  as  free  as  possible  from  weed 
seed.  The  rows  should  be  sixteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  onions  should  be 
thinned  to  two  inches  apart  when  six 
or  seven   inches  high.     If  tlie  seed  ia 


not  very  thick  the  thinning  may  be 
d>sp>ensed  with,  in  which  case  the 
onions  will  be  small,  but  of  just  ns 
good  quality.  From  400  to  700  bushels 
may  be  raised  per  acre,  depending 
upon  conditions,  and  to  raise  the  crop 
will  cost  from  .$50  to  $,80.  From  40 
cents  to  $1  a  bushel  may  be  got  for 
the  crop.  d<»pending  upon  whether  one 
has  to  ship  in  (*ar  lots  to  distant  points 
or  can  peddle  locally.  In  conclusion 
the  writer  would  suggest  to  his  cor- 
respondent that  if  he  has  not  already 
doHe  so  he  subscribe  for  two  or  three 
good  farm  r>npers  and  that  he  further 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  ol>serve  and  inquire  into  the  meth- 
ods of  the  most  successful  farmers 
living  in  his  immediate  neighborliood. 
He  will  find  them  ready  to  communi- 
cate, and  their  advice  and  suggestions 
should  be  of  special  value  because 
they  know  local  conditions  intimately. 


ARE    AFTER    EASTERN    FARMS. 

With  prime  farm  lands  in  north  cen- 
tral states  advancing  in  value  in  the 
past  fifteen  months  all  the  way  from 
$15  to  $40  per  acre,  a  decided  move- 
ment has  set  in  along  the  line  of  a 
purchase  of  cheap  New  England  farms 
many  of  which  have  passed  hands  in 
recent  years  for  a  good  deal  less  than 
It  would  take  to  erect  the  buildings  on 
them.  There  is  one  big  advantage  in 
these  New  England  farms,  entirely 
apart  from  fertility  of  soil,  which  may 
he  little  or  much,  and  that  is  their 
nearness  to  big  markets  and  a  large 
Iwdy  of  consumers.  While  the  writer 
would  not  suggest  the  purchase  of 
these  eastern  farms  without  personal- 
ly itispecfing  them  any  more  than  he 
would  farms  located  in  Texas  or  Ore- 
gon, he  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the 
prices  at  which  many  of  them  can  he 
bought  they  are  well  worth  looking  into. 


ARE    SPARED    FOREST    FIRES. 

It  is  a  matter  concerning  which  all 
people  of  the  country  feel  gratitude. 
lK)th  those  who  w^ould  have  been  di 
rectly  as  well  as  indirectly  concerned, 
that  so  far  this  season  there  have  l>een 
practically  no  forest  fires  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  In  any  event,  if  there 
have  been  such  report  of  them  has 
not  l>een  made  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country.  Without  question  this 
satisfactory  condition  referred  to  has 
been  chicfiy  due  to  an  unusually  heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  most  of  those  states 
where  extensive  forest  areas  are  lo- 
cated. Added  to  this  Is  doubtless  the 
fact  that  methods  of  organization  and 
equipment  of  one  kind  or  other  for 
fighting  fires  have  been  perfected, 
while  the  heavy  loss  from  forest  fires 
in  recent  years  has  resulted  in  caution 
on  the  part  of  settlers  and  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  forest  rangers.         < 


Her  Attraction. 
Jim— How  did  you  fall  in  love  with 
her?     Is   she   pretty   or   i.s   she   rich? 
Jack— Both;  she's  in-etty  rich.  ^ 
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[These  articles  and  illustrations  must  not 
be  reprinted  without  special  permis- 
sion.] 


CAPONIZJNG     TOOLS,     PAST     AND 
PRESENT. 

An  old  book  called  "Ortus  Sanitatis, 
the  Garden  of  Healtb."  publislied  in 
Germany  in  1485,  declares  when  ca- 
pons reach  three  years  of  age  their 
liver  contains  a  crystal  jewel,  which 
when  worn  by  a  lady  makes  her  espe- 
cially pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  her  be- 
loved. 

We  imagine  capons  were  very  popu- 
lar at  that  time  and   milady   was   so 


CAPONIZINO  SET,   1857. 

1,  spring  forceps;  2,  spoon  with  hook;  3, 
scalpel;  4,  silver  canula;  5,  five  pound 
weights;  6,  retractor, 

anxious  for  the  gem  that  she  didn't 
trust  Bridget  to  dress  the  fowl. 

Hut  "Ornamental  and  Domestic  Foul- 
try."  published  iu  this  country  in  1857, 
gives  capons  a  knock. 

It  says:  **Cai)ons,  in  point  of  fact, 
are  getting  out  of  date  and  are  taking 


rank  with  oxen  roasted  and  other  bar- 
barisms of  tlie  middle  ages.  They  are 
very  expensive,  but  not  unjustly  so 
when  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  two 
or  throe  chickens  ma"  have  been  sacri- 
ficed before  ten  capons  have  been 
nursed  into  convalescence." 

Such  a  tremendous  loss  would  make 
any  one  grouchy  and  pessimistic,  and 
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OAPONIZINQ  SET,   1912.        ' 

1,  knife;  2,  probe;  3,  spoon;  4,  tearing 
hook;  5.  canula;  6,  binding  cord;  7,  spring 
spreader;  8.  whalebone  spreader. 

a  comparison  of  the  crude  instruments 
of  18.j7  with  the  fine  practical  set  of 
1912  shows  the  chief  reason. 

Caponizers  have  operated  on  a  hun- 
dred,birds  straight  without  a  loss,  and 
I  to  2  per  cent  is  about  the  average. 

Moreover  there  i.s  no  convalescence, 
the  birds  starting  right  in  to  put  on 
fancy  flesh.  We  never  found  that  fa- 
bled crystal  in  the  capon's  liver,  but 
we  find  good  money  in  them,  and  a 
great  essential  to  success  is  an  up  to 
date  set  of  instruments. 


Heat  Lightning. 
Heat  lightning,  or  sheet  lightning,  is 
the  name  given  to  broad  flashes  of 
light,  unaccompanied  by  thunder  and 
usually  near  the  horizon,  seen  when 
there  is  a  storm  at  a  great  distance. 
They  are  commonly  due  to  the  reflec- 
tion by  the  clouds  of  the  discharge 
proper.  Sheet  lightning  has  also  l)een 
described  as  occurring  when  there  is 
neither  storm  nor  cloud.  If  such  cases 
be  authentic,  the  phenomenon  is  prob- 
ably due  to  weak  electrical  discharges 
in  the  air  at  a  consldcraltle  altitude.— 
New  York  Times. 


TWO    BAD    TRILBY   TROUBLES. 

I.— 80 ALT  LEG. 

Mr.  Mutans  Sarcoptes  is  generally 
found  where  John  Bughouse  is  on  the 
job,  for  he  is  a  filth  parasite  and  bur- 
rows under  the  scales  on  a  fowl's 
trilbys  and  soon  a  whole  flock  has  the 
nasty  aflliction. 

Lift  a  portion  of  the  chalky  accumu- 
lation and  the  glass  shows  it  full  of 
cavaties,  each  occupied  by  a  Mrs. 
Sarcoptes  with  a  Rooseveltian  family. 
Rather  bloody  business  to  allow  these 
parasites  to  burrow  into  a  hen's  legs 
end  eat  'em  alive  and  the  trouble  is  so 
easily  prevented  or  stopped. 

Where  it  exists  clean  ui),  thoroughly 
whitewash  walls,  roosts,  nests,  drop- 
ping boards  and  disinfect  floor. 

Where  scale  is  thick,  soak  fowls' 
legs  in  sweet  oil,  gently  remove  crusts 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnitz. 


SCALY  LEO. 


and  apply  sulphur  ointment  or  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  lard  and  one  of 
coal  oil. 

Repeat  until  limb  is  natural. 

Broodies  with  scaly  leg  always  pass 
the  parasite  to  their  chicks. 

II.  — BUMBLE  FOOT. 

If  it's  a  feat  to  lit  feet,  what  sort 
of  a  fit  does  Biddy  get  when  she  gets 
a  corn  on  the  sole  of  her  feet?  Hard 
to  scratch  for  corn  with  a  corn,  but 
when  that  corn  is  bruised  and  swells 
and  bumble  foot  results,  "Ah,  there's 
the  rub!" 

Bumble  foot  results  where  fowls 
jump  down  from  high  perches  to  hard 
floors.  ---_•• 


Fagc  Ten 


Tho  ball  of  foot  kwoIIs,  wo\>  i>un's  up 
lM»t\voen  toos.  abcess  forms,  foot  gets 
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BUMBLE  FOOT. 

hot  and.  If  not  treated  at  once,  gan- 
grene sets  in. 

To  cure,  wash  foot,  draw  sharp 
knife  across  ball  of  foot,  cutting  dtH>p. 
and  squeeze  out  pus  and  blood;  then 
paint  with  carl)ollc  acid  and  bandaj^e. 
passing  the  rag  across  cut  l>etweei) 
toes,  around  shank  and  back  again. 

Paint  again  if  necessary. 

Place  patient  on  straw,  away  from 
roosts  and  foot  will  soon  heal. 

Some  big  guns  claim  bumble  foot  is 
hereditary.    This  is  hot  air. 


DON'TS. 

Don't  talk  about  Nero,  the  cruel  ty- 
rant, nor  of  Shy  lock  and  his  pound  of 
flesh  If  you  work  a  horse  hard  all  day 
and  skimp  his  feed. 

Don't  worry  over  a  failure.  What's 
the  use  to  waste  time  whining?  The  sun 
behind  the  cloud  is  shining. 

Don't  keep  surplus  fowls  in  unpro- 
ductive period.  Sell  them  before  sum- 
mer egg  vacation  and  the  molt. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  sweat.  The  man 
who  often  takes  a  sweat  will  not  so 
Boon  pay  nature's  debt. 

Don't  point  the  long  finger  at  others. 
Be  charitable  unto  others  If  you  woul(< 
have  them  show  charity  toward  you. 


LUCK  AND  LABOR. 

Luck  is  ever  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up ;  labor,  with  keen 
eyes  and  strong  will,  will  turn  up 
something.  Luck  lies  in  bed  and 
wishes  the  postman  would  bring 
him  the  news  of  a  legacy;  labor 
turns  out  at  6  o'clock  and  with  busy 
pen  or  hammer  lays  the  foundation 
oi  a  competence.  Luck  whines;  la- 
bor whistles.  Luck  relies  on  chance, 
labor  on  character. — Cobden. 


FEATHERS     AND     EGGSHELLS. 

Rostnurants  are  serving  many  roast 
ducks  to  their  patrons,  the  juicy 
flappers  being  very  popular.  Hotels 
and  f-afos  are  good  private  trade  for 
ducks  and  broilers  and  often  take 
them  when  ordinary  market  shows  no 
demand  or  kicks  at  the  price  for  real 
early  stock. 

Little  turkeys  with  blackhead  often 
linger  a  long  time,  and  fee<lii.;  them 
tonics  simply  prolongs  the  agony.  A 
study  of  the  affected  organs  so.n  in- 
forms the  doctor  how  ho|K''i'-s  is 
treatment  of  such  a  case,  and  he  kills 
the  next  victim  to  down  the  conta- 
gion. 

The  fact  that  people  have  money  to 
burn  Is  shown  by  calls  for  broiler  tur- 
keys two  pounds  weight.  IJttle  tur- 
keys at  this  weight  are  about  over 
featlioring,  a  danger  period,  and  the 
raiser  who  sells  them  at  that  age  must 
be  hard  up  for  cash  in  view  of  the  big 
profit  grown  turkeys  will  bring,  for 
turks  tills  year  will  l)e  highest  ever. 

A  farmer's  wife  who  lost  all  her  tur- 
key poults  but  one  threw  up  her  hands 
in  disgust  and  next  spring  will  go  in 
for  geese.  Last  year  she  raised  90  per 
cent  of  turkeys  hatched,  but  a  change 
from  adult  stock  to  a  young  tom  and 
pullets  ended  her  success. 

Cutting  up  chickens  ready  to  fry  and 
displaying  them  in  that  style  uncovered 
in  open  market  is  a  practice  that 
should  be  frowned  down  by  customers. 
Such  dressed  poultry  is  not  only  ex- 
posed to  flies  and  dust,  but  to  the  easy 
entrance  of  innumerable  bacteria. 

Those  people  who  talk  so  knowingly 
of  hatching  wild  turkeys  and  quail 
and  pheasants  by  artificial  means  and 
turning  them  loose  to  grow  up  with 
the  country  are  generally  treed  when 
you  ask  what  these  wild  fowls  would 
feed  on.  Their  natural  habitat  their 
natural  feeding  grounds,  have  been 
about  destroyed  by  the  greed  of  man 
and  the  devouring  forest  fire.  There 
aren't  enough  eggs  of  these  species 
laid  in  a  season  in  Pennsylvania  to 
fill  a  good  sized  Incubator. 

The  superintendent  of  a  state  hos- 
pital has  petitioned  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature for  money  to  erect  a  poultry 
plant  and  claims  that  the  Insane  are 
much  interested  and  successful  in  poul- 
try work.  Of  course  this  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  our  readers. 

The  best  way  to  sell  is  to  go  direct 
to  the  consumer.  No  huckster,  store- 
keeper, middleman  or  cold  storage 
company  has  a  chance  to  butt  in  and 
profit  and  product  are  in  the  hands 
where  they  properly  belong. 

Real    Evidence. 

"My  only  objection  to  the  young 
man."  said  the  father,  speaking  of  the 
youth  who  proposed  to  his  daughter, 
"Is  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  the 
least  bit  of  sense  or  foresight." 

•Rut,"  answered  the  mother,  "he  has 
as  much  sense  as  you  had  when  you 
asked  for  my  hand." 

"Confound  it!  That's  just  why  I  ob- 
ject to  him."— Exchautf«. 


KEEP  A  STRICT  RECORD  AND  AC- 
COUNT. 

While  visiting  a  great  dairy  farm 
we  noticed  each  cow's  milk  was 
weighed  and  her  individual  record 
kept,  the  Ralwock  test  for  butter  fat 
was  applied  to  each  cow's  product, 
and  thus  all  non payers  were  detected 
and  rejected,  b'armer,  go  thou  and 
do  likewise  if  you  expect  your  dairy 

to  p:iy. 

Next  day  we  were  guest  at  a  poultry 
farm  where  900  Leghorn  hens  were 
kept,  and  when  we  asked  for  the 
month's  egg  record  our  host  said  he 
didn't  bother  keeping  records.  He 
did  not  even  keep  a  record  of  outlay 
and  inlay,  did  not,  of  course,  know 
what  profit  he  made  nor  If  the  profit 
on  his  Investment  and  work  was  equal 
to  as  much  as  he  would  make  on  the 
same  capital  and  labor  at  something 
else.  Of  course  such  mlsmanagers 
eventually  fail  unless  they  are  billion- 
aires. 

The  owner  of  a  flock,  large  or  small, 
should  keep  an  account  with  his  hens. 
A  record  should  be  kept  of  all  ex- 
penses, his  own  labor  included,  a  rec- 
ord of  all  eggs  laid,  sold  and  used,  all 
fowls  sold  and  used,  and  he  should 
get  the  laying  record  of  his  hens  by 
trap  nest  or  otherwise,  so  that  drones 
could  be  eliminated  and  only  the  best 
layers  bred  from,  etc. 

There  are  many  items  to  be  record- 
ed, and  where  one  starts  at  the  out- 
set to  do  this  he  seldom  gets  Into  the 
hole,  for  no  leak  has  the  chance  to 
become  a  deluge,  for  a  simple  change 
of  method  and  the  leak  is  stopped. 

A  philosopher  advises,  "Know  thy- 
self.*' 

That  is  well.  Better  conduct  your 
affairs  In  a  businesslike  manner,  so 
you  will  know  where  you  are  at  also. 


With  the  Feathered  Folk. 

For  fattening  chickens  buttermilk 
has  a  feeding  value  above  30  i-ents  per 
100  pounds.  This  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  its  value  for  feeding  hogs. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  keep  chicks 
in  good  health  is  to  have  granulated 
charcoal  before  them  at  all  times.  It 
is  the  l)est  corrector  of  the  stomach 
that  can  be  given  them. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  chickens 
enjoy  more  when  confined  within  their 
quarters  than  a  bank  of  fallen  leaves 
In  which  to  scratch  and  explore  for  In- 
sects that  are  hil>ernating  among  them. 

It  is  im|)osslble  to  succeed  In  raising 
turkeys  unless  you  have  ample  range 
for  them.  A  woodrd  range  Is  most 
suitable,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  l>irds  get  much  of  their  food  with- 
out expense  to  their  owner. 

No  other  one  thing  will  cause  young 
chicks  to  make  so  fine  a  development, 
or  make  imd  keep  the  hens  cackling 
merrily,  while  busily  filling  the  egg 
basket,  like  animal  food  of  some  kind. 
When  bugs  and  worms  and  grasshop- 
pers and  crickets  are  plentiful,  bow 
the  feathered  flocks  grow  and  thrive! 
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NEW  EDUCATION. 

What  Agricultural  Schools  May 
Do  For  the  Community. 


An  Illustration  of  What  On*  Such 
School  Did  to  Infuse  a  New  Inter- 
est In  Agriculture — The  School  Build- 
ing Always  Open. 

If  the  community  has  an  obligatJon 
to  the  school  the  school  certainly  has 
a  great  obligation  to  the  community. 
When  the  agricultural  high  school  be- 
comes more  generally  established  or 
an  agricultural  instruction  becomes 
more  generally  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  in  rural  common  schools  this 
obligation  to  the  community  will  be 
still  greater.  A  new  tjpe  of  school  is 
evolving,  and  a  new  concoi)tlon  of  the 
functions  of  the  rural  high  school  is 
growing.  The  agricultural  high  school 
in  addition  to  Its  duty  to  its  pupils, 
may  ultimately  find  one  oi  Its  greatest 
fields  of  useful  endeavor  among  those 
people  of  the  community  who  do  not 
attend  school  and  for  whom  the  school 
funds  are  not  appropriated.  It  Is  by 
its  work  in  the  community,  as  Profes- 
sor D.  J.  Crosby  has  truly  said,  that 
the  agricultural  high  school  may  find 
its  strongest  claim  upon  popular  edu- 
cation and  its  greatest  field  for  vital 
service. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  community 
work  now  practiced  In  agricultural 
high  schools  are  (1)  work  with  farm- 
ers, as  winter  lecture  courses  on  agri- 
culture, corn  and  potato  shows,  field 
and  orchard  demonstrations,  home  ex- 
periments, good  seed  distribution,  seed 
and  milk  testing,  preparing  plans  for 
buildings  and  selecting  and  purchasing 
improved  live  stock  and  farm  ma- 
chinery; (2)  work  with  farm  women,  as 
afternoon  or  evening  meetings  and 
short  courses  at  the  school,  house  to 
house  meetings  and  home  garden  and 
poultry  experiments;  (3i  work  with 
young  people,  as  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  literary 
societies  and  nature  study  clubs;  (4) 
work  with  rural  school  teachers,  as 
meetings  for  agricultural  Instruction, 
nature  study  rambles,  attendance  at 
school  fairs  and  rallies  and  outline  les- 
sons in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
published  in  local  educational  journals, 
and  (5)  work  with  rural  school  chil- 
dren, as  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  girls' 
domestic  science  clubs,  summer  vaca- 
tion encampments,  rural  Improvement 
field  days  and  athletic  field  day^.     • 

What  one  agricultural  high  scl  joI,  In 
operation  only  about  one  schof.l  year, 
has  done  may  be  taken  as  ar  Indica- 
tion of  what  others  may  and  should  do. 
This  school  Is  located  in  the  o  jen  coun- 
try and  is  maintained  hs  county 
school  funds.  It  la  not  adja.  ent  to  any 
town  or  village,  but  is  lucited  near  a 


railroad  station.  It  has  a  good  granite 
building  with  five  classrooms,  the  two 
largest  of  which  can  be  converted  Into 
a  hall  that  will  seat  300  people,  which 
may  be  used  for  meetings.  The  com- 
munity work  of  this  school,  we  are 
told,  started  almost  as  soon  as  the 
classes,  and  the  first  work  undertaken 
was  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  for 
rural  school  teachers,  in  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  one  teacher  school. 
Then  a  course  of  open  evening  lectures 
for  farmers  was  projected  during  the 
winter  months. 

The    first    lecture   was    attended   by 
sixty  people,  but  for  the  entire  course 
the  attendance  averaged  125  for  each 
lecture,  and  this  In  the  open  farming 
country.    The  principal  planned  a  corn 
congress  which  lasted  two  days.   It  was 
attended   by    1.000   persons   and   there 
were  over  180  contestants  for  the  corn 
r»rizes.    Then  a  series  of  monthly  meet- 
ings for  women  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  who  heard  discussions  on 
domestic  science  and  other  subjects  of 
interest  In  the  farm  home.    Some  stud- 
ied the  crafts,  and  even  modern  litera- 
ture was  made  a  feature  for  such  as 
preferred   that   to   the  other   lines   of 
study.    A  young  people's  literary  socie- 
ty   was    formed,    which    met   once   in 
about  two  weeks  and  had  a  member- 
ship of  about  one  hundred.     Literary 
exercises,  spelling  bees  and  debates  en- 
tertained and  instructed  these  young 
people  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
and    during   the   summer   experiments 
were  conducted  on  the  home  farms  of 
the  pupils  of  the  high   school,   which 
brought  the  work  of  the  school  directly 
to  the  farmers  and  also  emphasized  the 
instruction  of  the  winter  in  the  mind 
of  the  student.     The  people  came  to 
feel  a  personal  pride  in  this  school,  be- 
cause the  instruction  which  came  to  the 
farmers.  In  the  nature  of  experiments 
or  other  tests,  was  from  an  institution 
that  belonged  to  the  community.     The 
school   fitted  the  needs  of  the   people 
and  its  work  became  a  dominant  factor 
in  rural  progress. 

All  this  implies  that  the  rural  school 
building  is  to  be  used  for  something 
else  than  the  ordinary  school  day  In- 
sitTUctlon:  its  doors  are  to  be  thrown 
5pen  to  the  community.  Special  classes 
for  farmers  and  evening  lectures  and 
debates  should  be  conducted  in  the 
school  building,  and  it  should  be  made 
a  rural  social  as  well  as  educational 
center— the  center  of  all  community  ac- 
tivities for  rural  progress.  When  this 
transpires  we  may  look  for  a  general 
improvement  in  rural   conditions,  and 

the  school  and  the  community  will  be 

me  in  spirit  and  in  ideals. 

J.  \^^  DARROW. 


Oil  Upon  the  Troubled  Waters. 
Lady— All  your  marine  pictures  rep- 
resent the  sea  as  calm.  ^  Why  don't 
you  paint  a  storm  once  in  awhile? 
.\rtist— We  painters  in  oil  can't  paint 
a  storm.  I  have  often  outlined  a  storm 
on  the  canvas,  but  as  soon  as  I  begin 
to  s|)read  on  the  oil  colors  the  waves 
subside  and  the  sea  becomes  as  calm 
as  a  duck  pond.— London  Punch. 
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LET  us  TAN  « 
YOUR  HIDE.  * 

Cattlo  or  Horse  hidr.  Calf,  Dotr,  Deer, 
or  anv  kind  of  skin  with  hair  i)r  fur  on. 
W*  tiin  and  llnUh  them  right  i  make 
them  Into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
rol)<>8.  ruR^  or  srlovcs  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  vroods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
IHuslrated  oataleg  crives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

it  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hiilp.o:  how  and  when  wa  pay  tha  fralghl 
bethwayai  about  our  safe  dyeing' pro- 
cess whu'h  is  a  tremendous  advantajre 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  heraa 
hidaa  and  oalf  akinai  about  the  fur 
(^ruxU  and  tram©  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SPREAD   MANURE   NOW. 

Plow    It    Under    Good    and    Deep    and 
Watch  Results  Next  Year. 
Every   up   t©  date  farmer  or  land- 
owner knows  that  the  keeping  of  farm 
land  up  to  Its  highest  possible  state  of 
fertility  involves  the  Intelligent  use  of 
large  quantities  of  barnyard  manure, 
says    Professor    Jones    of    the    Idaho 
station.    The    question    of    when    and 
how  to  apply  it  most  advantageously 
Is.  however,  sometimes  a  puzzling  one. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case 
of   the    man    who   grows   small    grain 
only.  It  being  well  known,  of  course, 
that   manure   may   prove  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  benefit  when  Its  appli- 
cation is  followed  at  once  by  a  wheat 
ar  oat  crop. 

But  to  the  man  who  makes  a  practice 
of  growing  a  cultivated  crop  each  year 
the  disposal  of  the  annual  accumula- 
tion of  barnyard  manure  presents  no 
serious  problem.  He  will  apply  the 
manure  to  the  land  which  Is  to  receive 
the  cultivated  crop. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting that  whenever  possible  barn- 
yard manure  should  reach  the  fields 
in  the  fall  rather  than  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  First,  there  is  less  waste 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  by  the 
leaching  effects  of  the  winter  and 
spring  rains;  second,  when  applied  In 
the  fall  and  also  turned  under  by  fall 
plowing  decomposition  sets  In  Imme- 
diately, progresses  slowly  during  the 
winter,  then  proceeds  rapidly  with  the 
warming  up  of  the  soil  In  the  spring. 

Nitrogen,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  chemical  elements  to  growing 
plants.  Is  thus  made  available  for  its 
use  even  before  the  crop  Is  planted. 
Fall  plowing,  especially  when  left 
rough,  also  puts  the  soil  In  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  absorption 
and  retention  of  the  winter  and  spring 
rains. 


Are  you  testing  your  seed  for 
germinating  qualities?  It  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  the  state  ex- 
periment station  will  send  .vou 
full  directions  for  doing  it  at 
home. 
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BLOODED  STOCK   FARMER   r..r      October. 
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IN  THE  REALM 


OF  FASHION 


Frilled  Silk  Gown. 

This  gown  of  shot  silk  in  currant  red 
has  a  directoire  collar  of  white  silk  and 
a    deep    Jabot   of   white   embroidarad 


SHOT  SItiK  DBBS8. 

handkerchief  linen.  Frills  of  the  linen 
finish  the  long  sleeves.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  around  the  bottom  with  two 
ruffles  and  puffings  of  the  silk. 


What  Woman  of  Fashion  May  Wear. 

Large  buttons  and  buttonholes  form 
an  effectlTe  trimming  on  the  new  suits 
this  fall. 

Among  the  new  coats  khaki  colored 
cloth  with  heavy  revers  of  black  vel- 
vet la  seen. 

Bracelets  of  black  velvet  clasped 
with  diamond  buckles  are  worn  rather 
high  on  the  arm. 

Among  the  favored  buttons  are  ball 
buttons,  white  brocade  buttons  and 
concave  amber  buttons. 

Full  and  fussy  frills,  Pierrot  ruffles 
and  other  frivolities  in  the  way  of 
neckwear  are  losing  favor. 

Bright  colored  Japanese  bows  at  the 
back  of  colored  ceintures  are  especially 
effective  on  a  plain  black  or  white 
gowu. 


Some  of  the  newest  coats  of  bljwk 
taffeta  and  satin  are  cut  away  sharply 
from  the  bust  with  a  long  pointed  t;iil 
at  the  back. 

« 

Bright  ruby,  scarlet,  brick  red.  mul- 
berry, geranium,  carnation  and  cliciry 
are  the  bright  splashes  of  color  used 
on  the  new  winter  models. 


Boston  Chowchow. 
One  p«ck  green  tomatoes,  one  bunch 
celery,  six  small  onions,  two  green 
peppers,  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  allspice,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  pepper  and  salt,  two  to 
three  quarts  of  vinegar.  Wash  toma- 
toes and  slice  them,  arrange  in  layers, 
covering  each  layer  with  salt.  Let 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  drain  off 
salt  liquid  and  rinse  in  fresh  water. 
Chop  the  tomatoes,  celery,  onions  and 
peppers  fine.  Put  in  preserving  kettle 
with  the  sugar,  spices  and  vinegar,  heat 
to  boiling  point,  then  cook  slowly  two 
hours.  Place  in  stone  jars  and  cover. 
Cabbage  may  be  used  instead  of  celery, 
or  you  can  use  both,  adding  a  small 
head  of  cabbage  to  the  above  ingre 
^ents. 


Apple  Sauce  Cake. 
One  cupful  of  sugar  and  one  cupful 
of  shortening  creamed  together.  Add 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one-quarter 
teaspoouful  of  cloves,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cinnamon,  a  little  nutmeg  and 
one  cupful  of  raisins.  Dissolve  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda  In  a  little  warm 
water  and  then  stir  it  into  a  cupful  of 
apple  sauce.  Let  it  foam  over  the  in- 
gredients in  the  bowl.  Beat  it  all 
thoroughly  and  add  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  flour.  Bake  in  a  loaf  tin 
about  forty-five  minutes.  No  eggs, 
milk  or  water. 


Wild  Grape  Jelly  For  Game. 
Pick  over,  wash  and  remove  sterna 
from  one  peck  of  wild  grapes.  Put  In 
a  preserving  kettle  with  one  quart  of 
vinegar  and  one-fourth  cupful  each  of 
whole  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon  bro- 
ken into  pieces.  Heat  gradually  to  the 
boiling  point  and  let  simmer  until  the 
grapes  are  soft.  Strain  through  a  dou- 
ble thickness  of  cheesecloth  and  let 
boil  twenty  minutes.  Add  six  pounds 
of  heated  sugar  and  let  boll  five  min- 
utes.   Turn  into  glasses. 


Sweet  Potato  Pie. 
Boil  sufficient  sweet  potatoes  to  makft 
1  pint  of  pulp.  When  pressed  through 
a  sieve  add  a  pint  of  milk,  a  small  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Bake  in  deep  pie  plates 
lined  with  rich  crust.  When  done  cover 
with  frosting  made  of  whites  of  eggs 
and  confectioner's  sugar.  Brown  two 
uinutea  in  the  oven 


NEW  VEILINGS  FOR 
FALL  AND  WINTER 


There  Is  a  Tendency  to  Gon- 
servatism  In  Design  and  Color, 


In  discussing  the  new  veilings  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  says:  The  mo.st 
marked  development  in  the  veiling 
world  is  the  increased  favor  accorded 
the  various  chenille  dotted  tuxedo  nov- 
elties. The  clever  grouping  of  chenille 
dots  is  used  to  accentuate  all  sorts  of 
complicated  floral  and  scroll  patterns 
with  decidedly  effective  results. 

Conservative  designs  are  particularly 
strong,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
use  of  exceedingly  small  dots. 

Magpie  effects  are  exhibiting  an  un- 
expected degree  of  selling  strength  in 
all  varieties.  The  new  chenille  dotted 
numbers  are  accorded  a  high  position. 
Many  simple  mesh  veilings  in  white 
are  rendered  impressive  novelties  by 
the  skillful  decoration  of  chenille  dots. 

r^lesh  colored  tuxedos  with  black 
chenille  dots  are  well  regarded,  espe- 
cially in  high  novelty  lines. 

In  spite  of  the  Increased  attention 
given  to  the  chenille  dotted  tuxedos 
interest  continues  to  be  manifested  In 
shadow  shetlands.  White  shetlands 
are  holding  their  own  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Neat  floral  patterns  are  par- 
ticularly favored.      > 

Magpie  shetlands  are  also  in  demand. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  have  the 
floral  pattern  formed  by  the  careful 
arrangement  of  various  fancy  meshes. 
Cracquele  meshes  are  a  feature  of 
many  of  the  handsomest  novelties. 

The  position  of  black  shetlands 
awaits  the  advent  of  cold  weather  for 
greater  security.  The  demand  will 
follow  on  the  same  lines  as  those  Indi- 
cated In  the  white  and  in  the  magpie 
shetlands. 

Among  the  distinctive  novelties  not- 
ed recently  are  handsome  black  veil- 
ings in  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  fashionable  bohemian  lace  are 
simulated.  The  effect  is  strikingly  un- 
usual and  will  no  doubt  win  favor  In 
high  novelty  lines. 

Novel  two  toned  effects  are  being 
featured,  with  excellent  results.  Brown 
and  black  combinations  are  especially 
well  liked,  probably  due  to  the  vogue 
for  brown  in  millinery.  Some  of  the 
more  elaborate  styles  are  decorated 
with  chenille  or  with  velvet  dots. 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER   for   October, 


To  readers  of  Blooded  Stock 
Farmer  who  cut  this  advertisement 
out  and  return  to  me  at  once  I  will 
give  a  case  of 

Greola  Talcum  Powder 

For  the  toilet  it  is  excelltnt — for 
shaving  it  has  no  superior — samples 
free — ask  for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  you,  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at 
once, 

I   am,   very   truly  yours, 

ROSE  A.  FITZGERALD,  Sec> 

The  Crcola  Chemical  Co., 
B.  S    F  New  Market,  N.  J. 

Mustard  Pickles. 
Two  quarts  cucumbers,  one  quan 
green  tomatoes;  cut  these  in  small 
pieces.  One  quart  little  onions,  cut  In 
half.  One  large  cauliflower  divided 
Into  tiny  flowerets,  three  l)ell  i^p 
pers  cut  in  coarse  bits.  Cover  with 
brine  (made  one  cupful  coarse  salt  to 
one  gallon  of  water),  let  stand  over 
night,  then  scald  In  the  brine.  Drain, 
make  a  paste  of  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  ground  mustard,  three  of  flour,  two 
of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  vinegar. 
Heat  vinegar  and  mix  dry  ingredients 
with  vinegar  enough  to  dissolve,  then 
add  to  boiling  vinegar,  let  thicken  and 
pour  over  pickles,  etc.  .\dd  one  table- 
spoonful  tiimerio  powder  to  this 
amount.  It  is  used  to  make  them 
vellow. 


Curious  Mammals. 
Some  of  the  smaller  desert  mammals 
In  lower  California  nevrr  drink.-  In 
the  regions  where  they  live  the  heat 
and  the  aridity  are  ex«»'ssive.  and 
these  animals  thrive  on  <liy  seeds  and 
scraps  of  vegetation. 


Make*25io '50  Weekly 


srllinz  llir  Autom.itc  (  <iiiil>inati6n  Tool  in 
y 'Ur  home  county.  A  Fcnir  Builder'^  Tool. 
Pii,\  rull«r,  J-Htiiiif  J  i(  k.  Vire,  Wrench,  etc. 
l.'scfl  liy  Farmers,  Tr.imslrrs,  In  Fartori«», 
Mills.  Minc^.etf.  VVeght  24  lbs,  Caparity  3 
ton-;.  No  experience  nrrrssary.  Freeinstnic- 
tion,  V  rife  for  speci.l1  iHer  to  live  agf^ntt. 
Scml  no  monev  Name  ro\inty  where  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
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Prune  and  Taupe  Are  to  Be  the 
Popular  Shades  ot  the  Season. 


One  has  only  to  glance  at  a  single 
display  of  hats  to  be  assured  that  the 
leading  colors  for  the  coming  season 
are,  primarily,  a  deep  rich  prune  that 
Is  particularly  stunning  In  beaver  and 
plush  and  combines  most  effectively 
with  certain  shades  of  blue,  and  after 
that  taupe,  a  shade  that  was  much 
worn  several  seasons  ago. 

After  these  comes  the  combination 
of  black  and  white,  which  is  always  in 
good  style  and  seems  to  be.  if  any- 
thing, more  popular  than  ever  this  sea- 
son. Smart  models  of  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  white  plumes  are  among 
the  most  stunning  of  the  hats  shown 
for  afternoon  and  evening  wear,  and 
tailored  hats  of  black  velvet  in  rather 
severe  shapes  are  trimmed  with  wings 
or  stiflf  little  ornaments  made  of  ostrich 
feathers. 

Feathers  are  conspicuously  in  evi- 
dence on  all  of  the  new  models.  Ribbon 
(s  used  to  a  certain  extent  Flowers 
are  not  seen  as  yet,  and  there  is  no  in- 
aication  that  they  will  be  worn  at  all. 
Buge  buckles  are  used  with  good  ef- 
fect Sometimes  the  buckle  is  of  dull 
jet  or  gun  metal,  or  it  may  be  a  shape 
covered  with  the  silk  or  oth^  material 
with  which  the  hat  is  trimmed. 

For  hats  of  all  sizes  beaver  Is  a  fa- 
vorite material,  and  so  far  it  promises 
to  outrank  everything  else  In  populari- 
ty. Silk  beaver,  velours  and  plush  are 
much  used  for  tailored  hats  and  are 
trimmed  with  wings,  quills  or  large 
itlfl'  bows  .)f  plaited  ribbon.  Velvet  is 
ts  popular  as  ever.  v 


Fashion'a  Frills. 

Veils  of  plain  biscuit  colored  tulle  or 
fine  net  are  lightly  embroidered  In  flae 
gold  and  silver  threads. 

Fans  of  gauze  decorated  with  water 
colors  and  sequins  look  well  with 
gov.'ns  of  chiffon  and  net. 

With  light  evening  gowns  of  satin  or 
lace  the  elaborately  carved  ivory  fans 
harmonize  beautifully. 

The  newest  additions  to  the  embroid- 
ery list  are  the  embroidered  cotton  ra- 
tine and  the  embroidered  agaric. 

Embroidered  net  and  oriental  lace 
Bouncings  and  bandings  are  lavishly 
ased. 

,  Dainty  Hatpins. 
Hatpins  formed  of  satin  roses  in  all 
colors  ace  the  size  of  the  natural  flowei 
ind  may  match  the  hat  In  tint  or  the 
trimming  of  the  hat.  They  are  for 
Sress  hats  and  not  for  the  tailor  mod- 
els, of  course.  They  are  not  as  pretty 
as  the  Imported  rosettes  which  were 
shown  earlier  In  the  season  and  are 
still  worn.  These  are  mode  of  ruffles  of 
rnlen' liMines  lace  and  extremely  tiny 
{(Ik  flowers  and  fruit 
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CROSLEY  FRISIAN  FUR  CO. 
of  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  the  fall 
and  winter  catalogue  of  the  above 
well-known  fur  manufacturing  house. 
Their  line  of  furs  is  complete  and 
their  prices  right.  They  will  manufac- 
ture for  you,  using  your  fur  or  selling 
you  theirs.  Coats,  caps,  Gloves  and 
furs  in  great  variety.  If  you  want 
an  antler's  head  mounted  in  a  novel 
way,  write  them  for  their  catalogue, 
as  it  is  worth  having  for  ready  refer- 
ence.— Editor. 


WHY  PAY  RETAILERS  PROFIT 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  YOUR 
DRESSES,  SKIRTS,  ETC.  DI- 
RECT FROM  FACTORY 


LISTEN  TO  THIS: 

This  season's  latest  creation  in 
skirts;  girdle  model;  empire  belt; 
new  side  trimmed  plaited  effect  panel 
back;  pure  worsted,  sponged  and 
shrunk  double  warp  serge.  Black, 
brown,  blue.    F'rice  $3-45- 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROSE   FEATHER  COMPANY 

1416   Broadway.   New   York 
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THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  TO- 
DAY REQUIRES  A  LARGE 
FUND  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


By  J.    E.    Buck,  of   I.    H, 
Service  Bureau. 


C. 


in  the  preparation  of  an  article 
treating  of  the  American  farmer  as 
he  is  to-day,  the  writer  recently  had 
occasion  to  say,  "the  farmer  to-day 
is  engaged  in  a  business  that  requires 
more  brain  work  than  any  other  pro- 
fession or  vocation.  The  drudgery  of 
irksome  tasks  has  gone  from  the  farm 
forever,  and  the  wreath  of  laurel  be- 
longs to  the  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  implements  and  ma- 
chines which  destroy  the  servility  of 
endless  drudgery,  and  make  bread 
cheaper." 

The  first  sentence  in  this  paragraph 
was  severely  criticised,  and  declared 
to  be  absolutely  untrue. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  lived  on  a 
farm  for  some  twenty  years,  and  since 
leaving  the  farm  has  spent  several 
years  making  a  special  study  of  the 
farmer  and  farm  problems,  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  in  position,  to 
write  authoritatively  on  the  subject 
of  "The  American  Farmer  To-day," 
questioned  the  criticism  and  sought  a 
verification  of  the  statement  criti- 
cised. Accordingly,  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  ten  of  the  highest  agricul- 
tural authorities  in  the  United  States, 
asking  them  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  or  over-statement 
of  the  fact  to  say  that  the  business  of 
farming  requires  a  larger  fund  of 
knowledge,  wider  reading  and  closer 
application  than  any  of  the  higher 
professions. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing replies  were  received,  which 
we  believe  will  be  of  special  interest 
at  this  time  when  so  much  remains 
to  be  learned  about  agriculture  and 
the  business  of  farming! 


JOHN  M.  STAHL, 
Editor,  Illinois  Farmer. 
"After  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  I  am  sure  that  the  sentence 
you  submit  is  correct.  I  thought  for 
a  time  that  the  lawyer  might  dispute 
with  the  farmer  the  statement  made 
in  that  sentence,  but  see  clearly  that 
while  a  few  lawyers  may  need,  as 
episodes,  as  wide  and  varied  knowl- 
edge as  the  farmer,  the  average  re- 
quirement nf  the  farmer  is  much 
broader.  T  once — in  my  younger  days 
— studied  law.  During  my  three  years 
in  a  law  office  we  studied.  U>v  cxam- 
])le.  a  dozen  leading  works  on  sur- 
gery, and  for  the  time  bcini^  could 
trip  almost  any  surgeon.  During  that 
time,  als<i,  We  studied  hydraulic 
dredges  from  the     ground     up.      l^ut 
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these  were  exceptions — and  the  prac- 
tice of  law  was  not  specialized  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now.  In  nearly 
all  industries  and  professions  the 
tendency  has  been  to  narsow  the 
operations  of  the  individual  and 
therefore  to  narrow  the  required 
knowledge.  In  farming  the  tendency 
has  been  the  opposite — to  broaden 
the  operations  of  the  individual  and 
far  more  to  broaden  the  scope  of  re- 
quired knowledge.  I  am  sure  your 
statement  is  correct  and  can  easily 
be  defended." 


C.  F.  CURTISS, 

Dean  and  Director,  Iowa  State 
College. 
**I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the 
twelfth  instant.  1  think  you  are  en- 
tirely safe  in  making  the  statement 
that  successful  farming  at  the  present 
day,  and  under  the  present  condi- 
tions required  a  larger  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  wider  range  of  knowledge, 
deeper  study,  and  closer  application 
than  any  of  the  higher  professions. 
In  addition  to  the  broad  scientific, 
technical  and  practical  information 
required,  a  good  farmer  needs  to  be 
a  successful  business  man  and  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  economics, 
the  law*  of  supply  and  demand,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  all  factors  that 
affect  market  conditions." 


K.   C.   LIVERMORE. 

Professor  of  Farm   Management 
Cornell   University. 

"In  the  absence  <>f  Director  Bailey 
and  of  Professor  Warren,  to  whom 
your  letter  of  July  T2  was  referred  I 
shall  give  my  opinion  upon  the  re- 
quirements   for    successful    farming. 

The  old  idea  was  that  anybody 
could  succeed  as  a  farmer.  This  was 
simply  an  admission  of  the  fact  that 
so  little  was  known  about  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  that  all  were  on  the 
same  footing.  Ihit  to-day.  it  is  very 
safe  to  say  that  no  vocation  or  pro- 
fession involves  so  many  problems  as 
does  farming,  unless,  to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Warren,  'it  be  house-keeping.' 
The  successful  farmer  must  combine 
executive  ability,  business  ability, 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  a  great  deal 
of  skilfulness  jn  farm  practice.  P.e- 
sides  this,  he  should  be  a  naturalist. 
And  if  he  is  to  understand  his  busi- 
ness he  must  be  a  scientist  in  the 
broadest  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  successful  farmer  of  to-day 
{■^  the  equal  of  the  successful  lawyer, 
banker  or  manufacturer  in  ability,  in- 
telligence   and    resourcefulness." 


P.   G.    IIOLDEN. 

Ff»rmerly    Superintendent 
Auricultural    Extension    Depart- 
ment.  Iowa   Agricultural   College. 
"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 


the  soundness  of  your  statement.  Not 
only  this,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  dependent  on  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  farmer  in  his  business." 


HENRY  WALLACE, 

Editor,  Wallace's  Farmer. 
"I  think  your  statement  would  be 
quite  correct,  if  before  the  word 
'knowledge,'  you  insert  the  word 
practical.'  To  be  successful  the 
farmer  must  know  his  soil — and  al- 
most every  farm  even  in  the  prairie 
sections  contains  several  types  of  soil. 
He  must  know  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility which  the  soil  contains,  and  al- 
so those  in  which  it  is  more  or  less 
deficient,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them.  He  must  know  in  a  general 
way  the  laws  that  govern  the  move- 
ment of  water  in  the  soil,  and  the 
management  of  the  soil  that  will  en- 
able him  to  control  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  water  supply  both  from  be- 
low and  above.  He  must  know  the 
water  storage  capacity  of  his  land, 
for  upon  this  stored  water  he  must 
draw  during  the  summer  season 
for  the  water  needed  to  perfect  his 
crop. 

"He  must  understand  his  plants, 
both  the  root  system  and  the  leaf 
system.  He  must  know  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  insects  which  prey  on  his 
plants,  in  order  to  combat  them  suc- 
cessfully. He  must  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity 
which  govern  both  in  the  plant  and  in 
the  animal. 

"He  must  have  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  balanced  rations, 
in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to 
feed  as  well  as  breed,  how  to  grow 
as  well  as  finish  for  the  market.  He 
should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  diseases,  parasitic  and  otherwise, 
that  prey  upon  his  live  stock.  He 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
markets,  of  supply  and  demand. 

"In  addition  to  all  this  he  must 
have  the  knack  of  doing  things, 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the 
doing  of  them.  In  short,  he  is  obliged 
to  be  more  nearly  an  all-round  man 
than  any  other  class  of  men  of  which 
T  have  knowledge.  The  reason  why 
our  lands  do  not  yield  more  than  half 
their  capacity  is  because  farmers  as 
yet  do  not  have  this  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  combined  with  the 
skill  or  art  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

"I  do  not  think  your  statement  is 
too  broad  if  you  insert  the  word 
practical'  before  the  word  'knowl- 
edge.' It  is  the  ideal  rather  than  the 
practical  farmer,  however,  that  you 
are  describing.  I  believe  in  putting 
ideals  clearly  before  the  minds  of  the 
peoj)le.  for  in  everything  we  must 
have  an  ideal  before  we  can  realize 
the  actual." 


I> 
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The  lima  bean,  held  by  some  In  time 
past  to  have  originated  in  the  East  In- 
dies or  Africa,  is  claimed  on  what 
seems  to  be  good  authority  to  be  a 
native  of  Peru.  South  America.  There 
are  now  on  display  in  the  museum  of 
anthropology  of  the  affiliated  colleges, 
In  San  Francisco,  lima  beans  that 
were  found  with  mummified  remains 
of  Inca  Indians  unearthed  near  Gerro 
Blanco,  and  some  of  these  Indians  are 
siipposed  to  have  lived  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

The  session  of  congress  which  recent- 
ly adjourned  appropriated  $.">0,000 
which  is  to  be  used  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  breeding  and  developing  a  type 
of  horses  suitable  for  army  purposes 
Last  year  a  number  of  eastern  horse- 
men placed  pure  bred  sires  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
and  these  were  used  by  a  number  of 
Virginia  farmers  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  colts  were  to  be  sold  to 
the  department  in  case  it  foimd  them 
of  a  desirable  type. 


While  there  is  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  lx»  got  from  having  a  field  or 
garden  entirely  free  from  weeds  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  prob;ibly 
true  in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  lat- 
itudes where  the  winters  are  severe, 
that  tlie  soil  fares  Just  as  well  or  bet- 
ter if  there  is  a  covering  of  grass  and 
weeds  to  catch  the  snow.  In  localities 
where  warmer  winters  prevail  and 
winter  rains  take  the  place  of  snow 
such  covering  will  serve  to  prevent  a 
washing  of  the  soil. 


PASSIONS. 

A  vigorous  mind  is  as  necessarily 
accompanied  with  violent  passions 
as  a  great  fire  with  great  heat. — 
Burke. 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods 
and  streams.  The  shallow  murmur, 
but  the  deep  are  dumb. — Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 


VETCH  GOOD   FOR  THE  SOIL 

When     Pl»wed     Under     It     Adds     Big 
Stores  of  Humus  and  Nitrogen. 
Vetches    are    not    very    extensively 
grown  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  F>roV)ably  as  little  known  as  any  of 
the  leguminous  farm  crops.    One  rea- 
son perhaps  is  that  they  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  climatic  conditions  than  either 
cowpeas   or   soy    beans.    While    filling 
practically  the  same  place  in  the  ro- 
tation,  cowpeas  and   soy   beans   have, 
therefore,  naturally  become  more  wide- 
spread in  their  cultivation.     The  seed 
bed    for    vetch    should    be    well    pul- 
verized  and   be   in   a    firm   and   moist 
condition.    It  is  well  to  seed  this  crop 
broadcast  on  fall  plowing  after  having 
harrowed  or   dislced   the   field   several 
times   during  early  Spring  to  destroy 
weeds.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  weeds 
seriously  menacing  the  crop  it  is  ad 
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PhotograplJ  by  Rhode  Island  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

WINTEK  VETCH. 

visable  to  sow  unusually  heavy,  so  that 
a  thicker  growth  of  vetch  will  smother 
down  the  weeds  at  the  very  start. 

Ordinarily  from  four  to  six  pecks  or 
more  per  acre  are  sown,  and  this  may 
be  either  broadcasted  or  drilled.  The 
crop  can  also  In?  seeded  with  clover, 
serving  as  a  sort  of  uurse  crop  for  the 
young  clover  plant  and  frequently 
gives  very  good  results  in  this  way. 
Sown  with  clover  it  makes  an  es- 
pecially desirable  sheep  pasture,  and 
is  al.so  a  very  excellent  soiling  crop. 
AS  a  soil  builder  It  is  fully  equal  to 
cowpeas.  On  land  adapted  to  it  it 
produces  an  extremely  heavy  growth 
of  vines.  These  plowed  under  add 
enormous  stoies  of  humus  and  nitro- 
gen to  the  still.— American  Agricultur- 
ist. 

Swift  Birds. 
It  has  Ix'fMi  estimated  that  a  crow 
flies  at  tin-  rat^  (»f  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  an<l  tliat  the  v'h]vi'  duck  can  go 
ninety  miles  an  hour,  while  swifts  and 
hawks  sometimes  make  the  astonish- 
ing rate  of  loO  miles  an  hour.     ^ 
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FOR   GRINDING   ROOTS. 

Homemade  Device  Recommended  In 
Place  of  Spade  or  Chopper. 

An  easier  and  speedier  method  of 
reducing  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and 
other  roots  to  pulp  than  chopping  up 
with  a  spade  or  the  four  bladed  chop- 
l)er  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose 
is  provided  by  the  cheap  homemade 
grinder  illustrated. 

Any  poultryman  or  stock  raiser  can 
make  It  at  trifling  expense  of  time  and 
work  and  use  it  with  belt  wheel  for 
steam  or  gas  engine  power,  or,  if  de- 
sired or  compulsory,  a  crank  and  fly- 
wheel mar  be  attached  and  the  grinder 
operated  by  hand  power. 

.Manner  of  making  hopper,  attaching 
legs,  braces,  etc..  is  well  explained  in 
large     illustration;    small     illustration 


HOMEMADE  BOOT  GBINDEB. 

[From  Farm  and  Fireside.] 

shows  sectionally  the  interior  or  main 
working  parts.  A  triangular  shaped 
strip  of  wood  (A)  extends  across  rear 
side  of  box,  firmly  nailed  in  place  be- 
hind the  si/iked  cylinder  (B),  which  re 
volves  and  does  the  grinding,  and 
another  wooden  strip  (C),  fitted  with 
teeth  like  the  cylinder,  extends  across 
front  side  and  slides  in  grooves  or 
small  strips  at  ends  of  hopper  as  an 
adjustable  concave. 

Teeth  may  be  twelve  penny  spikes, 
heads  cut  off  and  the  remainder  driven 
Into  cylinder,  leaving  about  a  half  inch 
projecting,  with  ends  filed  sharp.  The 
distance  cylinder  teeth  are  placed 
apart  and  position  of  movable  concave, 
the  teeth  of  which  should  Intersect 
those  of  the  cylinder,  will  determine 
the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  roots 
may  be  reduced. 

The  grinder  may  be  made  of  any 
desired  capacity.  If  all  its  working 
I)arts  are  well  made  with  screws  and 
bolts,  it  will  be  very  durable  and  may 
l)e  run  at  high  speed.— Farm  and  Fire- 
side. 


A  King's  Story. 
King  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  is  credited 
with  having  made  the  first  ascent  of 
Pio  Canigou,  a  difficult  peak  In  the 
Pyrlnees,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
took  two  knights  with  him;  but,  al- 
though they  had  sworn  not  to  desert 
him,  storms  of  lightning  and  hall  prov- 
ed too  much  for  them  and  they  left  the 
king  to  go  on  alone.  Returning,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  reache<l  the  sum- 
mit and  found  a  lake  there  into  which 
he  threw  a  stone.  A  moustrous  dragon 
.•ame  out  and  fiew  about,  darkening  the 
ttlr  with  Its  breath. 
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THE     HAMILTON     ESTATE,    BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 


THIS  MAN  SAYS  "WORKS 

LIKE  A  CHARM" 


Dry  Fork,  Alta,  Can., 
Aug.   23,  1912 
Dr.   B.  J.   Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  I'alls,  Vt. 
Dear  Sir: — release  send  mc  a  copy 
of  your  "Treatise  on  tbe  Horse  and 
His  Diseases,"  for  which  I  enclose 
two-cent  stamp.  T  have  been  using 
your  Spavin  Cure  on  my  horses  and 
it  is  the  best  liniment  that  I  have  ever 
used.  I  have  used  it  on  myself  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm. 

Yours  truly, 
ERNEST  M.   KROESING. 


USED  TWO   YEARS 

FINDS  A  SURE  CURE 


Highland    I 'ark.    111.. 
May  J3.  10 12 
Dr.    P..   J.    Kendall  (n.. 

pTKoJjurg  T'alls.  \'t . 
Dear  .Sirs: — I  haw  boon  lining  your 
Spavin  Cure  f<>r  two  years,  and  find 
it  a  sur^  cure  f<>r  spavin.  Please  send 
me  a  c(->i)y  «>f  your  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse." 

'N'onr^   truly. 

i-:.\RXi:sT  c,ii:.si:i<. 


LIST  OF  JUDGES.  1912 

NATIONAL  DAIRY   SHOW 


.\\  r>hires:--<  ieor.ue    P.       Cri.iit.      l)u- 
luth.   Minn  . 

<liurn-.ey — -1'.  S.  Peer,  hliaca.  N. 
^'.:  J.  L.  ll'M.e.  Ma<li-^..n,  X.  J.: 
Prof.  (i(M»rge  C.  TIunii)lirey,  Madi- 
si  ill.    Wis. 

llnlsiciii-Pric-iati^— W.      I.     Cjllett, 
pM-iiulalr.   Wis. 


Jer.«,eys — H.   G.    \'an    Pelt,   Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Brown  Swiss — W.  1"..  Janes,  Itha- 
ca, N.   Y. 

t 

H.   L.  RUSSELL, 
■  Dean    and    Director, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

"I  think  you  are  entirely  right  in 
the  statement  which  you  make.  The 
agriculture  of  the  future  has  got  to 
be  along  scientific  lines  and  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  which  is  nec- 
essary to  adequately  handle  matters 
which  relate  directly  to  agricultural 
practice  is  so  wide  that  it  practically 
involves  not  only  fundamental,  but 
all  of  the  applied  sciences,  including 
as  the  material   sciences.** 


A.   F.  \\()()DS. 
Dean  and  Director. 

I'nivcrsity  of  Minnesota. 

"I    have    your    note    of    the    twelfth 

in  St..  askin,g     my     opinion     of     your 

statement    that    the    farmer    to-day    is 

engaged    in    a    business    that    re(piires 

a    broader    scope    of    knowledge    than 

any    other    \-ocation    nr    i)rofessi()n .     T 

think  the   statement   is  entirely   safe." 


CVPIP  (i.    IIDF'KIXS. 
Agronomist  and  Chemist, 
Cni\ersity    r»f    Illinois. 

"In  my  jud.gment  the  sentence 
wliieh  yon  have  framed  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  not  jJiUting  the  matter  too 
str<ingly.  The  old  statement  that  'any 
ro(»l  can  farm'  would  b(>  less  errone- 
ous if  it  slated  that  any  fool  ran  wear 
out   rieh  land  ," 


How  Europe  Saves  Fertility. 
TlK^  fertility  of  European  soil.s  is 
ninlntnined  by  maintaining  the  supply 
(»f  active  pinnt  food  and  of  organic 
matter.  A  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  se- 
cured from  the  air,  a  part  from  the 
purchased  feeding  atuflfs  and  Rome 
from  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The? 
losses  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  In 
the  crop  are  counterbalanced  by  pur- 
chases in  feeds  and  fertilizers.  Every 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  plant 
food.  Leaves,  stalks,  etc..  are  either 
saved  and  fed  or  are  used  as  t)edding. 


FROM   BEARER   TO    WEARER 


FRENCH    PLUMES— T4    inch     long. 
$1.00;   16  inch  long,  $1.50;   18  inch 

long,  '$2.2S- 

WILLOW   PLUMES— 14   inch   long. 
$2..;o:   16  inch  long.  $.^00;   18  inch 

long.    $6.00;    20    ineli    long,    $9,00. 

OSTRICH  TIPS—Three  in  a  bunch. 
$100.  Si-nd    for    Catalogue. 

ROSE   FEATHER   COMPANY     . 

i|i()    Hroadway,    New    N'ork 
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THANKSGIVING 

The  President,  has,  by  the  usual 
proclamation,  set  apart,  the  day  of 
Thursday,  November  2Sth,  1912,  as  a 
day  of  special  rejoicing  and  National 
thanksgiving  for  the  entire  land. 

We  have  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  that 
every  table  in  the  land  may  be  boun- 
tifully provided  with  the  good  things 
so  largely  produced  by  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  the  season  just  closed. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


Incubators  'resembling  quite  ?^l6sely 
those  in  use  at  the  present  time  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  Egypt 
4,000  years  ago. 


Potatoes  at  25  cents  a  bushel  furnish 
an  excellent  as  well  as  economical  ra- 
tion for  liogs  and  dairy  co^Ys.  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  them  will  be 
used  that  way  the  coming  few  months. 


The  United  States  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  of  corn.  Of  other 
corn  producing  countries,  Spain  grew 
25,984,0(X)  bushels  the  past  season,  Rus- 
sia 01,908,000  bushels  and  Egypt  7G,- 
448,000  bushels. 


Cockerels  that  are  kept  after  Oct.  15 
unless  intended  for  breeding  purposes 
next  season  become  higher  priced  meat 
with  every  day  that  passes,  for  they 
eat  greedily  and  do  not  make  as  rapid 
a  gain  in  weight  as  they  did  in  the  first 
five  or  six  months. 


Some  one  has  figured  out  that  if  a 
man  was  as  good  a  jumper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  his  legs  as  a  flea 
he  could  clear  the  top  of  the  flagstaff 
on  the  Singer  building  in  Now  York 
city.  It  is  probably  just  as  well  that 
he  doesn't  have  the  flea's  capacity  for 
hopping  around. 


Dozens  of  dairy  farmers  are  feeding 
and  milking  twenty  cows  twice  per 
day  each  day  of  the  year,  when  the 
chaoces  are  that  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
the  numl)er  would  pay  a  larger  profit. 
The  whole  idea  is  to  find  out  which 
are  the  good  cows  and  then  give  them 
the  attention  they  need. 


At  the  third  annual  apple  show  held 
at  Sobastopol,  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  1,000,000  apples  were 
displayed  in  attractive  fashion.  An 
Interesting  fact  In  connection  with  the 
show  was  that  all  the  apples  were 
frravensteins.  Special  features  were 
a  l>ooth  in  which  Luther  Burba nk  ex- 
hibited a  great  variety  of  new  fruit 
'Teations.  a  l)ox  of  apples  from  a  tree 
*»ne  hundred  years  old  and  an  exhibit 
of  forty  boxes,  the  product  of  a  single 
tree. 


ir  ThPre  is  any  occupation 'under  the 
sun  that  would  seem  calculated  to 
make  a  fellow  tired  of  life  it  is  ujilking 
a  herd  of  untested  cows,  half  or  more 
of  which  are  not  giving  enough  return 
in  milk  and  <ream  to  pay  for  their 
keep  and  leave  anything  at  all  for  care 
and  the  exacting  labor  connected  with 
milking,  which  isn't  poetrj'  liy  a  long 
way  even  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 


The  VirginrA  ITorncnltMpaT  society, 
through  its  secretary,  Walter  Whate- 
ly  of  Crozet.  Va.,  offers  $50  for  the 
best  five  boxes  of  apples  (one  of  each 
variety)  of  a  given  list  of  apples.  The 
competition  is  open  to  the  United 
Btates  and  Canada,  and  the  Virginians 
challenge  any  qng  JtP.J>eat  fhem. 

A  northern  Mississippi  beekeeper  is 
reported  to  have  produced  a  hybrid 
bee,  the  result  of  mating  a  honey  bee 
queen  with  a  male  bumblebee.  The 
resulting  brood  produced  a  fair  crop 
of  honey  from  red  clover,  though  the 
season  was  poor.  The  hybrid  is  of  an 
attractive  <'olor.  showing  alternate  red 
and  yellow  stripes. 


Odebolt,  Avhich  is  located  in  Sac 
county,  in  west  central  Iowa,  is  the 
center  of  the  largest  popcorn  produc- 
ing se(ti(»n  in  the  world,  more  than 
10,.flOO.<KM)  pounds  of  popcorn  being 
shipped  from  that  point  each  year. 
The  yield  of  the  cereal  is  from  2.fK)0 
to  3.000  pounds  per  acre,  which  at 
3  cents  a  pound  means  a  gross  revenue 
of  from  $r,0  to  $90. 


A   HELPFUL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  college  has 
a  department  that  is  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  the  apple  growers  of  the  state 
that  is  worthy  of  emulation  by  the 
stations  in  other  states.  Briefly,  this 
is  what  might  be  termed  an  apple 
clearing  house,  its  object  being  to  find 
buyers  for  the  growers  and  growers 
for  tho.se  who  want  to  buy.  Tlie  sta- 
tion representatives  also  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  growers  as  to  the  harvest- 
ing and  packing  of  their  fruit,  so  that 
it  would  be  in  the  most  acceptable 
shape  possible  for  the  buyers.  All  too 
often  the  agricultural  college  gives 
abundant  instruction  as  to  the  care  of 
orchards,  while  the  grower  is  loft  to 
his  own  resources  In  the  matter  of 
marketing,  and,  if  a  novice,  then  more 
than  at  any  other  time  he  needs  sug- 
gestion and  advice.  The  departure  of 
the  Kansas  college  Is  surely  an  ex- 
cellent one. 


Every  reader  seriously  interested  iu 
any  phase  of  horticulture  or  agricul- 
ture should  have  a  copy  of  the  year 
book  of  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture.  The  book  may  be  got 
without  cost  by  dropping  a  line  ask- 
ing for  it  to  your  representative  or 
senator  at  Washington.  The  l)Ook  con- 
tains a  world  of  information  along  in- 
teresting and  practical  lines  and  not 
only  gives  a  summary  of  crop  statis- 
tics but  accounts  of  the  progress  made 
in»  e^perljffififltaL  and,  cefiearch    work 


SAVE    THE    BEST    TURKEYS. 


It  Is  a  Mistake  to  Keep  Inferior  Fowls 
For  Breeding  Purposes. 

Very  often  turkey  raisers  sell  off 
for  the  early  market  all  their  earliest 
and  largest  birds,  which  are  usually 
their  all  around  best.  With  these,  too, 
they  frequently  sell  off  the  old.  leav- 
ing only  the  later  and  smaller  to  fur- 
nish the  breeding  stock  for  another 
season.  Indeed.  I  have  known  every- 
thing to  be  sold  but  the  very  latest, 
birds  so  late  and  small  that  males  and 
females  could  not  be  distinguished 
until  the  approach  of  the  laying  sea- 
son, when,  likely  as  not,  one  or  more 
of  the  supi)Osed  hens  turned  out  to  be 
gobblers— gobblers  too  immature  for 
breeding  purposes,  but  which  were 
either  kept  or  sold  for  such,  says  a 
Wisconsin  turkey  raiser  in  Orange 
Judd  P^armer.  And  such  pullets  as 
there  were  were  small,  ix)orly  de- 
veloped, slow  to  begin  laying. 

I  always  save  my  best  for  breeders, 
which  of  the  young  Is  usually  the 
earliest  and  largest  These  I  select 
early,  before  any  are  killed  or  sold. 
No  matter  how  good  the  market  or 
how  great  the  price  or  how  few  oth- 
ers I  have  fit.  the  best  I  save.  It  is 
big,  early,  well  developed  birds  I  want 
to  raise  another  year,  and  it  Is  big. 
well  developed  birds  I  must  have  for 
breeders. 

I  know  there  is  a  temptation  to  sell 
first  such  as  will  bring  the  best  prices, 
especially  when  there  are  only  a  com- 
paratively few  suitable  to  sell  and  a 
large  number  to  come  on  later,  but 
the  little  gained  Is  much  more  lost  In 
the  end.  To  be  sure,  good  breeders 
may  perhaps  be  selected  from  the  later 
and  smaller,  but  rarely  as  good  as 
from  the  earlier  and  larger. 

.\s  to  whether  I  save  old  or  young 
depends  on  individual  merit.  If  there 
is  enough  of  the  young  better  than 
the  old  I  save  all  young;  if  the  old  Is 
the  best,  unless  too  old.  I  save  that. 
Usually  I  .save  both  old  and  young, 
the  best  of  each,  especially  the  hens. 


Bigger  Corn  Yield. 
Six  years*  experiment  in  South  Africa 
showed  that  corn  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  apart  gave  a  greater  yield  than 
when  planted  in  wider  rows. 

-s 

Attacking  His  Beauty. 
Hotel  Guest— Ix)ok  here!  This  mir- 
ror is  so  dirty  that  I  can't  see  my 
face  in  it!  Insolent  Servant— It  strikes 
me  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that, 
sir,  Instead  of  making  trouble  about 
It!— London  Telegraph. 
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GRANGE  OPPORTUNITY. 


Its   Influence    In    Improving   Conditions 
an   Encouraging  Sign. 

The  grange  is  fast  Ijjjcomlng  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  for  the  uplift  of 
civilization  that  we  have  among  us, 
remarks  the  Lewlston  (Me.)  Journal. 
That  this  powerful  organization  is 
using  its  great  influence  for  the  better- 
ment of  society  is  one  of  the  most 
V?heering  signs  of  the  times.  Its  latest 
stand  on  the  question  of  retaining  our 
prohibitory  laws  is  the  noblest  action 
of  its  history  in  Maine  and  will  do 
much  toward  strengthening  the  order 
in  this  state.  There  are  also  other 
fields  in  which  It  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  work.  There  are  iu  every  town 
many  fine,  cultured  people  who  have 
not  yet  learned  that  the  grange  means 
more  than  the  good  time  and  frequent 
supper,  which  has  been  their  narrow 
iionceptlon  of  the  order,  and  therefore 
they  have  withheld  from  membership 
therein  the  talent,  the  strength  and 
the  influence  that  would  accrue  through 
their  admission  to  the  order.  How  to 
reach  these  people  can  be  no  better  an- 
swered than  through  some  local  under- 
taking of  real  uplifting  nature. 

For  example,  iu  every  community 
there  is  some  local  condition  that  can 
be  improved,  and  here  the  grange  can 
exercise  a  widespread  influence.  In 
many  country  villages  the  darkness  of 
the  streets  In  the  evening  is  most  dis- 
tressing, and  yet  nothing  Is  being  done 
to  remedy  it.  What  a  chance  for 
grange  meeting  discussion,  followed 
by  a  modest  beginning  toward  some 
lights!  The  grange  treasury  may  fur- 
nish the  nucleus  of  the  undertaking 
and  a  grange  committee  assume  the 
raising  of  a  little  money  from  many 
contributors.     Why  not? 

The  town  common  In  many  places  is 
a  veritable  beauty  spot,  though  sadly 
neglected.  Take  it  up  in  the  grange, 
arrange  for  a  half  day's  rally,  when 
every  one  shall  meet  on  the  town  com- 
mon and  clean  it  up.  Amazing  what 
a  score  of  enthusiastic  workers  can 
accomplish  In  a  united  half  day.  An 
old  home  day  is  a  splendid  thing  for 
any  country  town  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  holding,  and  yet  one  has  never  been 
held  in  country  towns  simply  because 
there  has  been  no  one  to  lead  the  way 
The  grange  might  well  discuss  for  one 
evening  the  benefits  to  a  town  of  a 
home  coming  occasion  and  take  the 
first  steps  toward  actual  results  by  ap- 
pointing R  jMiniiioittee^tQ.  see .  whether 
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a  step  of  this  sort  is  not  advisable. 
Such  a  start  is  almost  certain  to  be 
followed  by  interest  suIRcient  to  make 
the  event  become  a  reality. 

The  country  cemeteries  have  been 
often  a  topic  of  criticism  in  the  press 
and  magazines  because  of  the  ill  kept 
and  untidy  condition  that  is  sometimes 
permitted  to  prevail.  Here  the  grange 
may  lead  toward  worthy  ends  by  In- 
ducing the  setting  apart  of  a  day  when 
the  resting  place  of  the  dead  shall  be 
improved  and  beautified.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  ditficnlty  in  any  rural  com 
munity  enlisting  public  response  in 
such  a  cause,  if  only  there  is  some  per- 
son or  individual  to  take  the  lead.  Wh.v 
not  the  grange  here?  Here  is  a  field  of 
usefulness  that  as  yet  has  only  par- 
tially been  worked.  To  make  these 
matters  a  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
grange  meeting  will  be  certain  to 
arouse  a  renewed  interest  and  a  larger 
attendance. 
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Make 
Your  Own 
Repairs  ' 
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He  your  own  repair  man.  Myers*  wonderful  Sewing 
Awl  sews  loHtber,  caavaa.  Bhoee— an.vthlnR,  beavy  or 
llKht.  Speedy  hand  stltobtriR.  SHvea  trips  to  town. 
Ooniplet«  repair  shop  in  itself.  MernU  lismesi,  KaddUt.  wacon 
covers,  blmiketa,  bu^KT  tops,  belts,  etc  Can't  get  cot  ot  order. 
Original  and  only  awl  with  diamond  |K>lnt  full  ftroored  neadla 
to  protect  tlia  thread.  With  every  order  received  for  this  wondw» 
ful  sewing    awl— saves   dollars— we  will   give    ft  subtcriptioa  to 

eOOD  POULTRY 

a  quarterly  tnaf;azine,  devoted  to  special  crops  and  intensiv* 
farniini;,  with  special  attention  tothecare  and  handling  of  poultry. 
TelU  how  to  mitico  t2iM)  per  acre  per  year  on  any  farm  from 
5  to  UK)  arms.  Oood  Poultry  alone,  10  cents  a  copy;  'jr>  cents  a 
year.    Froo  with  ll.uO  order  for  uwl.     AKents  wanted,  write  today. 

8HOREWOOO  FARMS  CO.   f  auKatuck,Mich! 
<)lty  Offic*—    II    N.    MarMt   Sir**!,   Chloape,    lilin^i* 
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HER 

ASSIGNMENT 

It  Was  to  Mcirry  a  Mis- 
sionary  She   Had 
Never  Seen 


By    F.    A.    MITCHEL 


"Letitia,"  said  my  aunt  the  day  after 
my  uncle's  fuueral,  "our  iucome,  small 
as  it  is,  will  be  stopped  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  It  behooves  us  to  look  the 
future  squarely  in  the  face. 

*'What  we  do  iu  this  world  depends 
upon  what  we  determine  to  do  irre- 
spective of  distaste  for  the  work, 
though  what  is  distasteful  one  day 
may  be  a  pleasure  the  next.  Recently 
I  saw  it  stated  in  a  church  journal 
that  among  the  missionaries  iu  groups 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean  there 
are  but  few  women  and  nearly  all  of 
the  clergymen  who  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  ameliorating  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  natives  are  without 
wives.  The  article  went  on  to  say 
that  the  bishop  would  pay  the  expen.ses 
of  any  young  woman  of  good  character 
who  would  go  out  to  the  islands  of  his 
diocese  from  a  fund  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  and  would  assign  a  clergyman 
to  marry  her." 

I  gasped  for  breath  at  this  statement 
Of  my  aunt's,  for  I  knew  from  the  fact 
of  her  having  made  it  that  she  had  de- 
termined to  dispose  of  me  in  this  man- 
ner. In  those  days  there  were  few 
openings  for  women  to  make  their  own 
living,  and  if  turned  out  to  support  my- 
self I  felt  that  I  would  starve.  After 
jTiving  me  a  few  days  to  think  over  the 
matter  my  aunt  forced  me  to  a  deci- 
sion, or,  rather,  to  consent  to  be  ship- 
ped to  the  Island  of  Tongatabu  for  the 
purpose  of  being  married  to  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
<hurch.  It  seemed  like  offering  a 
prayer  book  for  food  to  one  who  was 
starving.  It  was  enough  to  be  banished 
to  such  a  place  without  having  to 
marry  a  stranger. 

My  aunt,  who  was  of  strong  will  and 
Intellect,  endeavored  to  comfort  me 
"With  the  assurance  that  my  husband 
would  belong  to  n  noble  falling  and 
would  be  educated.  I  pictured  liim  a 
red  headed,  freckled  man  with  high 
rheek  bones  and  large  joints.  When 
not  engaged  in  teaching  the  heathen  he 
would  be  reading  prayers  and  singing 
hymns.  Instead  of  the  love  chats  I  had 
read  in  novels  we  would  have  the 
psalter.  I  humbly  making  the  re- 
SfiOOSeg. 

I  thought  my  journey   would  never 


end,  and  I  hoped  it  wbuldn'tT  fwas 
seasick,  but  that  was  nothing  to  meet- 
ing this  awful  man  to  whom  1  was  to 
be  given  over  to  torture.  The  day  we 
approached  the  island  I  leaned  against 
the  rail  on  deck  and  saw  a  concourse 
of  dark  skinned  i)ersons  on  the  dock, 
among  whom  I  could  distinguish  a  few 
white  faces.  I  could  not  restrain  my 
tears,  and  when  the  ship  was  tied  up 
to  the  dock  I  went  ashore  with  wet 
eyes.  I  was  the  only  woman  to  leave 
the  vessel,  and  one  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet  me  had  no  difficulty  in 
picking  me  out.  A  young  man  in  cler- 
ical dress  stepped  up  to  me  and  with 
a  pleasant  smile  asked  me  if  I  were 
Miss  I.etitia  Trobridge.  I  replied  that 
I  was,  and  he  relieved  me  of  some  hand 
baggage  I  was  carrying,  saying  at  the 
same  time: 

"The  superintendent  has  received  in- 
formation from  the  bishop  of  your  com- 
ing and  that  he  had  assigned  you  to  be 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  the  liev.  Adoniram  Mudge.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  some  bad 
news  for  you.  Can  you  bear  to  hear 
it?" 
"I  can  bear  anything." 
*'Well,  your  betrothed  was  sent  last 
week  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Ila- 
pai  to  establish  a  mission,  and  this 
morning  a  boat  came  back  with  the 
news  that  he  had  been  killed  and  eaten 
by  cannibals.'' 

The  words  "Thank  heaven  I"  came  up 
from  my  heart  to  my  throat,  but  I 
repressed  them.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  bursting  into  tears,  for  1  was  in 
tears  already.  1  simply  let  go  the 
dam,  and  they  flowed  forth  in  abun- 
dance. 

"I  should  have  waited."  said  the 
young  man  sympathetically,  "till  we 
had  reached  the  mission  and  broken 
the  news  more  gently." 

"N-n-ever  mind."  I  stammered.  "I 
guess  I  can  bear  it." 

On  the  way  to  the  superintendent's 
quarters  we  passed  here  and  there  a 
man  in  clerical  garb,  all  of  whom 
looked  at  me  wistfully  and  at  my 
conductor  with  jealousy.  Not  a  woman 
was  to  \)e  seen  anywhere,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  were  these  men  not 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  they  would 
be  soon  shedding  one  another's  blood 
to  determine  which  should  possess 
me.  I  wished  that  they  might  be  thus 
disposed  of  like  the  Kilkenny  cats  and 
I  might  be  permitted  to  build  a 
funeral  pyre  under  them  after  the  cus- 
tom of  heathen  widows  of  India  and 
sail  away  on  the  ship  in  which  I  had 
come. 

When  we  reached  the  superintend- 
ent's house  or  bungalow,  or  whatever 
It  might  be  called,  we  found  him  a 
benevolent  looking  old  gentleman,  but 
considering  that  my  lover  was  at  the 
time  being  digested  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  various,  uatiyq^s  wIlo  had  enten 
him  the  reverend  gentleman  left  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  assume  a  lugu- 
brius  countenance. 


"Owing  to  this  affiliction,"  he  said, 
"the  bishop's  assignment  cannot  be 
carried  out.  I  shall  write  him  by  the 
ship  you  came  on  requesting  him  to  as- 
sign you  to  another  of  the  Lord's  serr- 
ants." 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  If  this  would 
require  a  long  time  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  question  might  be  mis- 
interpreted to  indicate  that  I  was  in  a 
hurry  instead  of  hoping  that  the  ship 
that  bore  the  message  might  be 
wrecked  and  all  on  board  go  the  way 
of  my  intended  husband,  though  into 
the  bellies  of  fishes  instead  of  can- 
nibals. 

"It  will  be  several  weeks."  continued 
the  superintendent,  "before  a  reply  can 
be  received.  Meanwhile  my  wife  will 
be  happy  to  take  you  under  her  care 
and  give  you  a  home  here  with  us." 

At  this  first  mention  of  a  woman  on 
the  island  1  felt  a  ray  of  comfort  In 
my  heart.  The  superintendent  dis- 
missed the  young  clergyman  who  had 
been  my  guide  and  leading  me  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall— I  would  not  call  it 
a  door— presented  me  to  his  wife,  a 
motherly  old  lady,  who  greeted  me 
kindly,  and  for  the  first  time  since  my 
arrival  T  felt  a  possibility  of  my  endur- 
ing a  residence  on  the  island— that  is. 
if  the  cannibals  would  kindly  eat  each 
succes.sive  husband  to  whom  the 
bishop  might  assign  me. 

One  thought.  I  admit,  stood  forth  as 
a  compromise  between  the  sacrifice  of 
these  noble  lives  and  ray  being  permit- 
ted to  remain  single.  If  I  might  be 
assigned  to  the  young  clergyman  who 
had  met  me  on  the  dock  and  had  been 
my  conductor  I  thought  I  would  be 
willing  that  the  good  work  should  go 
on  Avithout  any  more  missionaries  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
heathens. 

And  here,  having  come  to  the  first 
lull  in  my  agony,  I  will  say  a  word  as 
to  this  young  man.  He  was  about 
twenty-seven  years  old.  of  medium 
height,  with  fair  skin  and  flaxen  hair. 
When  I  came  to  know  him  l)etter  I 
noticed  at  times  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  Is  not  usual  in  persons  whose 
minds  are  fixed  upon  a  serious  work. 
His  smile  was  very  winning,  and  his 
face,  being  clean  shaven,  displayed  a 
mouth  that  might  have  been  cut  after 
a  cameo.  While  I  was  waiting  to  be 
dispo.sed  of  by  the  bishop  this  young 
man.  Henry  Stockbridge,  was*  very 
Ivind  to  me,  making  my  miserable  life 
as  little  miserable  as  possible.  Indeed. 
I  came  to  contemplate  a  life  with  him. 
even  with  such  barbarous  surround- 
ings, as  quite  endurable,  and  by  the 
time  my  new  assignment  was  expected 

were  allotted  to  him  r  should  not  per 
mit  him  to  serve  the  Lord  in  any  field 
where  there  were  cannibals. 

One  day  a  ship  was  sighted  making 
for  the  island  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  the  one  that  would  bear  the  bishop's 
message.  Oh,  that  I  might  see  her 
atrilfi  ^a.  rocJi  and  £Q  to  the  bottom: 
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I  was  looking  at  her,  and  I  expressed 
my  thought  to  him.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing my  wish  with  horror  he  asked: 

"Why  are  you  so  averse  to  matri- 
mony?"       ^ 

"I'm  not  averse  t<?  it  wltn  the  man  of 
my  choice." 

"Have  you  a  choice?" 

I  was  so  desperato  that  I  had  lost  all 
maidenly  shame.  I  was  ready  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  him  and  beg  him 
to  save  me  by  marrying  me  himself. 

"Yes,"  I  said  doggedly,  "I  have." 

He  knew  well  enough  what  would  be 
the  result  of  further  questioning  and 
spared  me. 

"Heaven  knows,"  he  said  after  a 
brief  silence,  "that  if  I  were  the  man 
of  your  choice  how  gladly  I  would  save 
you  from  being  assigned  to  a  husband 
in  this  unromantic  fashion." 

"Brutal  fashion,  you  mean." 

"Unfortunately  in  my  case,"  he  went 
on.  "there  is  a  barrier  in  the  way." 

I  had  the  decency  to  let  him  tell  it 
without  asking  nim. 

"You  know,"  he  continued,  "that  I 
am  very  high  church." 

I  remained  silent,  but  my  bosom  was 
heaving. 

"I  am  resolved  to  celibacy." 

An  inspiration  came  to  me,  an  inspi- 
ration to  act  at  once  and  to  the  point 
I  threw  up  my  arms  with  a  wail  and 
fell  against  his  bosom.  He  clasped  me. 
and  I  remained  passive  till  I  thought  1 
beard  a  chuckle.  Then  I  looked  up 
Into  his  face  and  saw  the  most  wi<ke<l. 
merry,  tantalizing  spark  I  ever  saw  in 
the  eye  of  a  man.  1  was  about  to  dis- 
engage m.vself  when  he  tightened  his 
arms  about  me  and  covered  my  face 
with  kis.ses. 

"You  wretch  I"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
can  remain  in  celibacy,  and  1  will 
marry  the  man  to  whom  I  am  as- 
signed, if  he  is  first  cousin  to  Satan." 

"Then  I  will  wait  for  you  till  the 
cannibals  get  him,  as  they  did  your 
first  betrothed.  By  the  bye.  this  as- 
signment business  has  been  a  put  up 
Job.  I  was  informed  that  a  young 
woman  was  coming  out  for  a  husband 
and  told  by  the  superintendent  that  I 
might  meet  her  and.  if  I  liked  her, 
woo  her  in  my  own  fashion.  Adoni- 
ram Mudge  is  a  myth.  It  was  at  my 
suggestion  that  the  superintendent 
spoke  to  you  of  sending  to  the  bishop 
for  another  assignment.  That  ship 
never  took  a  message  to  him.  and  there 
is  no  reply  from  him  on  her.  1  have 
given  you  time  to  learn  to  love  me. 
As-fcr  nwi- m^s-milld-  was  made  up  the 
moment  I   saw   you." 

I  stood  looking  out  at  the  coming  ship 
through  tears,   this   time   happy  tears. 

"Are  you  weeping  for  JTiidgeT*  ask- 
ed my  tormentor. 

I  turned  and  saw  that  same  taunt 
Ing  look  in  his  eye  and  sympathetic 
smile  on  his  face. 

I  threw  my  arms  about  him  and 
buried  my  face  on  his  breast 

As  the  wife  of  Hjen.cy.  Stockliridge  I 


pemained"on'tHe  island  two  years^aiiA 
was  contented.  Then  he  was  called 
to  a  church  in  America,  where  my  po- 
sition as  the  wife  of  the  rector  was 
by  no  means  unpleasant.  I  was  and 
am  thankful  that  I  escaped  what  I 
most  dreaded,  a  life  of  solitary  labor. 

Vick's  Garden 
^s%,  and  Floral  Guide 
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Gives  advise  about  I 
the  Best  Seeds,  plant-"' 
ing  and  caring  for  the  plants.  The 
book  the  experienced  gardener  and 
the  beginner  need.  Sent  anywhere 
free.  A  postal  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you. 


are  grown  by  those 
who  know  the  best 
Asters.  The  Cat- 
alog tells  all  about 


Vick's 

Branching 

Asters 

them.  Seven  colors:  white,  pink, 
»ose  crimson,  lavender,  purple, 
iark  violet.  Packet  lo  cts.  each  ; 
one  packet  of  each  color,  50  cts. 

Vick's  1  The  fine  at 

Golden  Nugget  [  ^°'"  ?"  ^^« 

c  .  r>    ^®       I  market,  cars 

Sweet  Corn.       J  urge,  filled 

with  tender,  sweet  and  juicy  ker- 
nels. Two  to  four  ears  to  a  stalk. 
Packet,  10  cts.;  half  pint,  20  cts.; 
pint,  30  cts.;  quart,  50  cts. 

Standard  Farm  Seeds 

Alfalfa,  the   money  maker ;    New 

"  Early   Wonder  '     Corn  ;    Vick's 

Red    Glazed   Corn;    Vick's   New 

Late  Vicktor  Potato ;  Clover;  Oats 

|tooi  in  Premiums  to  users  of*Vick'« 
Seeds.    See  pages  x,  a,  44  of  the  Catalog. 

James  Vick's  Sons 

143  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OVER  66  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Tradc  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anrone  sending  awk«f»'h  and  doflcrlrflon  may 
qnlokly  ascerlain  our  opinion  free  whoMier  an 
inveiitif>n  is  probably  r'Hentahle.  Communlm- 
tionHBtrlcllycoTilldentlnI.  HANDBOOK  onFniouts 
sont  free.  OMnst  aifenoy  for  BoriiriM»?  patents. 

r.itcnts  taken  tnront:)i  Munn  &,  Co.  recelre 
tptcial  notice^  without  charge,  in  t,be 

Scientific  Jliiicricati. 

A  h«»nd8omelf  lllnntrated  weekly.    Larcrest  clr- 

nilntlon  of  nnv  sclent  lOc  Jounia).     Q'orms.  t3  a 
yeir  ;  four  moiiths,  |L   Sold  by  all  Tiewsdenlers. 

MUNN  &Co.3«""»"'""'- New  York 

Braocb  Office.  625  IT  St.,  WaabiiiKton.  D-  C 


SICK  HOGS 


.Cured  and  disease  prevents 
ed  with  Snoddy'3  Powder. 
Clears  hof^s  of  worms. 
^Makes  hoffs  thrifty.  Will 
send  man  and  treat  sick 
hog^on  insurance.  Treatment  is  simple.  Any  one 
canuse  it.  $5casecures40hoff8.  Book  and  test  ro- 
portsfxee.  Agents  wanted.    Dl.  0.  C.  SIOOOT  CO., 

Nashville,  Tena, 
Dept.    T. 
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WELL     KNOWN     SEPARATOR    MEN 

LEAVE    SHARPLES    FOR 

EMPIRE. 


On  October  31st,  last,  a  consider- 
able number  of  well  Ivnown  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Sharpies  Sep- 
arator Company  left  the  employ  of 
that  concern  and  joined  the  EMPIRi-: 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  of 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  individual  members  of 
this  body  of  men,  trained  In  the 
cream  separator  business,  now  occu- 
py with  the  EMPIRE  concern  the 
same  position  formerly  held  with  the 
Sharpies   Company. 

The  following  gentlemen,  widely 
known  to  farmers,  dairymen  and  lo- 
cal dealers,  throughout  the  country, 
are  among  those  who  made  the 
change : 

J.    H.    Colville,    General   Manager. 

J.  E.  Stowell,  Manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago   office. 

J  B.  Decker,  Credit  Manager  of  the 
Chicago    office. 

X.  N.  Spear,  Advertising  Manager. 

L.  N.  Somes,  Manager  of  the  Dul 
las,  Texas,  office. 

E.  H.  Fralick,  Manager  of  the  Port- 
land,   Ore.,    office. 

Z.  L.  Wright,  Southern  Sales  Man- 
ager. 

F.  \V,  Knight,  Eastern  Trade  Man- 
ager. 

H.  B.  McWhinney.  Assistant  Mana- 
ger of  the  Chicago  office  and  Sales 
Manager  for  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Col- 
orado and  Wyoming. 

Geo.  P.  Buttel,  Sales  Manager  for 
Minnesota,  Montana,  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

E.  S.  VanNorwick,  Sales  Manager 
for  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

H.  L.  Smith,  Sales  Manager  for  In- 
diana and  Michigan. 

E.  M.  Zentmeyer,  Sales  Manager 
for   Illinois  and   Missouri. 

A  number  of  traveling  men  and 
other  employees  have  also  made  the 
change.  Those  who  have  made  the 
change  .state  that  they  had  excellent 
reasons  for  so  doing  and  that  their 
expectations,  based  on  their  new  as- 
.sociation  with  the  EMPIRE  CREIA.M 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  have  al- 
ready been  more  than  realized.  / 


LAST    CALL    FOR    EXHIBITS. 

Secretary  Bradshaw,  of  the  Nej 
Jersey  Exposition  Commission,  h( 
issued  a  circular  letter  requestij 
that  farmers  throughout  the  St 
communicate  with  Professor  M. 
Blake,  State  Horticulturist  at 
Brunswick,  regarding  specimens 
fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  grasses, 
for  New  Jersey  Exhibit  at  the 
and  Irrigation  Show  to  be  heh 
New  York  City,  November  15  t( 
cember  2.  The  contest  betweei 
State:?  will  be  keen,  and  it  is 
New  Jersey's  farmers  to  show  th« 
they  grow. 


/ 
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THE    SWINEHERD. 


The  best  combination  of  oats 
with  corn  for  pig  feeding  is  one- 
third  ground  oats  with  two- 
thirds  cornmeal.  Whole  oats  give 
poorer  returns  than  ground  oats. 

It  is  a  big  mistake  to  feed  the 
pigs  a  double  dose  when  going 
away  for  the  day.  Better  let 
them  squeal  a  little  before  you 
get  back  than  to  overeat  and  be 
sick. 

Roots  and  vegetables  or  clover 
hay  generally  have  a  beneQcial 
effect  upon  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  hog. 

Barley  is  somewhat  less  valu- 
able than  corn  in  pig  feeding.  It 
requires  S  per  cent  more  barley 
than  corn  to  produ<*e  a  given 
gain. 

Whenever  hogs  are  confined  to 
one  feeding  place  a  feeding  floor 
should  be  provided.  ^ 


2  5  Years  of  Grand  Results 

SiLittell  Ave.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1011. 
Gentlemen:  1  liave 
used  yolirHpaTlii  Cure 
for  twenty-flve  years 
with  excellent  reKtilts. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  letfs  sound  and  trim.  It  win  add  many 
aollars  to  the  value  of  your  liorne.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  rorHpavlu.  KlnK>ione,Hpllnt.  Curb,  Hwollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Kqually  reliable  as  house- 
hold remecly.  At  dri.j^trlHts.  $1  a  botti*.  (Jet  free' 
book,-.V  Trtatlhe  on  the  lI(^^^e,■■  <»r  write  to—        18* 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


,  Tents.   .$1.40up 

'.'Kiii>.  l'»ir ti  •• 

Bridl«ii 90'* 

S«<lillei! 3.JM)" 

TMm  Miirn«>H-..  .21. MS  <' 
New  Uniformii. .  .    I..'>0 


Cn'tM  Army  Cal.  45  R«vnl»»r 


Army  Sworrif $  .Suiip 

Army  FUvolvera...  I.Oi  '• 
"  B/LRifle«..  .98" 
'•  R'r.lV  "  ..  1.48" 
"  7.slinvCMbln«  ».»0" 
Old  PiMoU 60" 


••  •% 


8.  SO 


Sprin|rfi*ld.M«im»r  High  Power  Sjortlng  Rifle.  '11.8& 
Colu  RiT-lver  rurlrlil?*  I<-  eiirh,  Spfld-M«u»er  Ctc.  *€••. 
15  lora  On't  AmiIob  Ciooit.  Illuitrated  toi  dMvribad  la  400 
lirrf    j<tf    who!rwl*    tK*U    nT(<1ri^>e.ii*   rKnlr^i,   milled   S&a 

aAWCia  BAWNERMAW,    501  Broadway.  New  York  City 


LIVE  STOCK 


Harvest  Home. 
Come,  sons  of  summer,  by  whose  toll 
We  are  the  lords  of  wine  and  oil. 
Crowned  with  the  ears  of  corn,  now  come 
And  to  the  pipe  sing  "harvest  home." 
Come  forth,  my  lord,  and  see  the  cart 
Dressed  up  with  all  the  country  art. 
Horses,  mares  and  frisking  fillies 
Clad  all  in  linen  white  as  lilies. 
The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy  to  see  the  wagon  crowned. 
About  the  cart  hear  how  the  rout 
Of  rural  younglings  raise  the  shout. 
Pressing  before,  some  coming  after. 
Those  with  a  shout  and  these  with  laugh- 

Some    bless    th»    cart;    some    kiss    the 

sheaves; 
Borne  bind  their  brows  with  oaken  leaves. 


WINtERING    HORSES. 


Farm     Work    Animals     Need     Regular 
Work  and  Good  Care. 

Hay  at  $20  per  ton  is  rather  ex- 
pensive for  idle  horses,  and  so  many 
farmers  will  winter  them  in  the  stalk 
fields  and  around  the  straw  stacks. 
This  may  be  a  cheap  method,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  profitable,  because 
horses  thus  wintered  will  be  in  poor 
shape  for  spring  work,  writes  an  In- 
diana farmer  in  National  Stockman. 
In  order  to  save  hay  ourselves  we  feed 
our  horses  on  sorghum,  com  stover  and 
millet  with  some  alfalfa.  They  are  in 
good  condtion  now  with  four  ears  of 
corn  night  and  morning,  and  we  be 
lieve  the  variety  of  feeds  is  palatable 
for  the  horse  and  profitable  for  us.  As 
none  of  these  feeds  is  readily  salable, 
one  is  apt  to  be  more  generous  in  se- 
vere weather  than  he  would  be  with 
hay  at  high  prices. 

Horses  should  also  have  salt  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  because  it  tends  to  make 
them     drink     heartily,     which     some 
horses  will  not  do  in  very  cold  weath- 
er.   The  complaint  Is  often  heard  that 
corn   stover   causes   worms  in   horses. 
This  may  be  true  on  an  exclusive  diet, 
but  we  have  no  such  trouble  when  com 
bined  with  other  roughage.   Even  straw 
may  be  used  occasionally  with  good  re 
suits.     It  tends  to  Improve  the  condi 
tion  of  the  horses'  hair  and  thus  saves 
currying,    which    many    farmers    con 
sidcr  a  waste  '.^f^tinie  Jg^wiDlgr. . 


^-mi 


The  Pennsylvania  State  college 
has  recently  been  conducting  an  ex- 
periment to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  draft  horses.  The  lllu.s- 
tration  shows  a  Percheron  grade 
gelding  used  in  the  experiment.  It 
is  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  raise 
draft  horses,  for  by  the  time  they 
are  full  grown  and  fit  for  market 
they  have  earned  every  cent  they 
cost.    Their  price  is  profit. 


Some  men  claim  that  a  good  curry- 
comb saves  half  the  food.     Then  two 


combs  should  save  all  the  feed.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  is  evident 
ly  a  happy  mean  for  even  idle  horses. 

We  would  curry  in  the  evening  pre- 
ceding a  cold  night  rather  than  next 
morning,  if  the  horse's  comfort  is  con 
sidered.  Even  colts  will  pay  for  suf- 
ficient currying  to  remove  burs  from 
their  manes  and  mud  from  their  fet- 
locks. 

Those  horses  wintered  without  care 
and  without  grain  will  need  a  month 
of  good  treatment  to  put  them  in  shape 
for  work.  They  may  be  induced  to 
shed  the  long  coat  of  hair  if  fed  on 
laxative  feeds,  like  bran  or  oilmen  I. 
Sudden  changes  of  diet  should  be 
avoided,  but  toward  spring  more  pro- 
tein feeds  and  more  grain  should  be 
gradually  added  to  the  ration.  A  horse 
hard  at  work  needs  protein  to  build 
new  muscle  tissue  as  badly  as  a  dairy 
cow  needs  protein  to  make  milk. 

Horses  which  have  been  kept  in  con- 
dition during  winter  will  not  require 
the  extra  care  or  feed  to  prepare  them 
for  hard  work.  Therefore  in  the  long 
run  it  is  nearly  as  cheap  and  far  more 
satisfactory  to  have  them  well  kept  in 
winter.  Some  team  work  is  required 
every  week  in  the  year,  yet  the  ten- 
dency Is  to  turn  out  the  horses  not 
needed  in  winter  and  let  them  rough  it 
with  the  steers.  It  would  pay  better 
!f  more  team  work  could  he  provided 
and  all  horses  given  regular  work  and 
regular  care. 


Rye  Pasture  For  Pigs. 
For  fall  litters  there  is  nothing  quite 
equal  to  a  patch  of  rye.  On  rye  they 
and  their  dams  will  be  more  healthy 
and  growthy.  In  an  open  winter  or 
where  ground  is  not  covered  with 
snow  the  rye  field  will  furnish  almost 
ideal  green  feed  for  fall  pigs  at  wean- 
ing time.  Where  green  feed  is  not 
provided  it  too  often  happens  that  lit- 
tle or  no  growth  is  secured  on  fall 
pigs.  In  that  case  the  profit  is  lacking, 
is  the  small  amount  of  growth  will 
not  be  suflaclent  to  even  pay  for  the 
feed  that  has  been  eaten.  A  patch  of 
green  luscious  rye  will  change  all  that 
and  make  profit  where  otherwise  there 
«'ould  be  loss. 

Grit. 
Grit  is  the  grain  of  character.  It 
may  be  described  as  heroism  material- 
ized—spirit and  will  thrust  into  heart. 
brain  and  backbone,  so  as  to  form  part 
of  the  physical  substance  of  the  mau. 
-Whipple. 
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TREATMENT  FOR 
INJURED  UDDERS 


Many  times  the  wounds  and  Inju- 
ries of  the  cows  are  slight  and  involve 
only  the  superficial  structures  of  the 
gland  and  no  well  marked  symptoms 
are  present,  writes  \.  E.  Vandervort 
in  Hoard's  Dairyman.  In  these  cases 
no  special  treatment  is  called  for,  as 
nature,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  so<jn  affect  a  cure.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  the  injuries  are  usually 
noticed  by  the  milker  on  sitting  down 
to  the  cow  to  milk  or  by  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  animal  while  milking. 

Cuts  and  brui.ses  are  readily  obserr- 
ed,  while  blows  or  injuries  that  do  not 
abrade  the  skin  are  not  so  readily  rec- 
ognized. On  careful  examination  hot, 
sore,  swollen  areas  are  located,  which 
are  superficial  or  deep,  depending  on 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  injury. 


^5^~—    _., — ^-•■^•*«^^ 


Rockdale  Perfection  DeKol,  grand 
champion  Holstein  bull  at  the  Iowa 
state  fair  of  1912,  as  indicated  by  his 
name,  comes  from  a  line  of  breed- 
ing noted  for  excellence  both  as  to 
cows  of  great  milk  and  butter  pro- 
ducing qualities  and  bulls  of  great 
prepotency.  Rockdale  Perfection 
DeKol  is  owned  by  lowana  farms, 
Davenport.  la.,  of  which  J.  L. 
Thatehtr  is  manager. 


Where  the  substance  of  the  gland  is 
involved  many  times  the  first  thing 
thiit  gives  warning  of  an  injury  Is 
blood  streaked  milk  from  the  quartiT. 
this  being  due  to  the  rupture  of  some 
of  the  small  blood  vessels. 

There  Is  nothing  that  affords  greater 
relief  and  so  quickly  as  applications  of 
hot  water  or  poultices  to  wounded  or 
injured  udders.  Wooleti  cloths  wnnig 
out  of  hot  water  and  held  against  the 
affected  part  several  times  daily  will 
lie  followed  with  good  results.  Where 
the  pain  or  soreness  is  excessive  an 
anodyne,  opium  or  lielladonna  may  be 
added  to  the  water.  Follow  the  appli 
cation  of  water  with  soothing  oint- 
ments or  anodyne  liniments.  These 
should  be  rubbed  in  well  and  the  ud 
der  gently  hand  rubbed.  Belladonna 
or  camphorated  ointment  is  a  very  vaI- 
iinblg,  rempdv    \^h»ni    XU^    V"b>    Is-Se^ 


vereTor  the  tinctures  of  belladonna  or 
opium  may  be  applied  direct  where  ne- 
cessity demands  it.  It  is  better  not  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures  if  they  can 
be  avoided,  as  the  results  from  these 
heroic  measures  are  often  Injurious  to 
the  gland. 

Cuts,  lacerations  and  bruises  are 
treated  in  the  cow  the  same  as  in  man. 
Where  the  wounds  are  large  and  gap- 
ing they  should  be  washed  out  with 
clean  water  and  antiseptics,  all  ragged 
edges  removed  and  the  wound  sew- 
ed up. 

Live  Stock  on  the  Farm. 
Live  stock  supplies  a  market  for  home 
grown  roughness  and  brings  cash  for 
much  that  would  otherwise  be  waste. 
It  rejuvenates  the  soil  and  makes  it 
possible  to  farm  the  same  land  for 
centuries  instead  of  generations,  as 
Is  our  present  practice,  says  the  Kan- 
sas Farmer.  It  multiplies  into  a  mar- 
ketable commodity  for  which  there  Is 
always  a  ready  sale  and  a  good  price. 
Live  stock  and  its  products  will  never 
be  as  cheap  as  they  have  been,  and 
they  will  probably  become  increasing- 
ly more  costly.  The  man  who  has  live 
stock  for  sale  each  year  at  such  prices 
as  have  recently  prevailed  and  will 
continue  to  prevail  will  always  get 
ahead  or  have  the  means  of  doing  so. 
His  farm  will  be  richer  and  his  bank 
account  larger  by  reason  of  their  pres 
ence.  In  fact,  no  man  who  practices 
general  farming  as  usually  understood 
in  the  corn  belt  states  will  do  himself 
the  justice  that  he  should  do  if  he  un- 
dertakes  to  farm  without  live  stock. 


Silage  For  Beef  Feeding. 

The  best  ration  found  for  fattening 
cattle  in  winter  at  the  Punlue  experi- 
ment station  is  reported  by  Professor 
F.  G.  King  to  l>e  one  composed  of  all 
the  corn  and  corn  silage  the  steer  will 
eat,  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  per  thousand  pounds  of 
steer  and  a  small  amount  of  dry 
roughage,  either  clover  hay.  corn  sto- 
ver or  oats  straw. 

Steers  fed  on  this  ration  have  made 
a  higher  average  profit  than  steers  fed 
any  other  ration.  Steers  fed  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  corn  silnge  with- 
out dry  roughage  have  made  cheaper 
(Wins  than  those  fed  any  other  ration, 
but  have  not  attained  quite  so  high  a 
finish  as  those  fed  this  ration  plus 
some  dry  roughage.— Breeder's  Ga- 
zette. 

Diplomatic. 

"How  did  you  get  rid  of  that  Incom- 
petent typewriter  girl?" 

"I  guess  I  told  you  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  her   feelings  by  disparaging   her 

work." 
"Yes.     How  did  you  fix  it?" 
••I  told  her  she  was  altogether  too 
pretty  to  be  working  in  a  public  of- 
fice, and  she  went  away  as  pleased  as 
could  be."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PROVIDING  WATER 
FOR  OAIRY  COWS 


No  other  animal  needs  and  utilizes 
IS  much  water  per  day  as  does  the  cow 
In  heavy  flow  of  milk.  Furthermore, 
the  quantity  of  water  the  cow  takes 
usually  tells  us  whether  she  is  a  good 
or  a  poor  cow,  says  L.  W.  Lighty  in 
National  Stockman.  If  you  water  your 
?ow  with  a  pail  or  by  any  means 
oy  which  you  can  measure  the 
water  you  will  soon  notice  that  your 
big  milkers  will  average  eight,  nine  ' 
and  even  ten  gallons,  and  if  you  have 
large  cows  and  extra  milkers  they 
will  drink  considerably  more.  The  cow 
will  not  take  these  large  quantities  at 
one  drink,  yet  many  people  give  the 
:'ow  only  one  opportunity  to  drink  In 
twenty-four  hours.  Here  water  is  the 
limiting  factor,  and  cows  kept  under 
such  conditions  usually  waste  a  lot  of 
feed  because  they  have  not  the  liquid 
to  assimilate  it. 

Water  Is  the  most  inexpensive  part 
of  the  ration,  and  why  a  man  should 
limit  the  quantity  and  lose  some  of 
the  more  costly  ingredients  seems  mys- 
terious, but  doubtless  that  man  has 
never  thought  that  water  is  the  most 
Important  part  of  the  cow's  ration. 
Water  costs  very  little  and  air  nothing 
at  all,  and  yet  many  cows  suffer  for 
want  of  both  from  fall  until  spring. 

Any  person  who  pretends  to  be  a  dai- 
ryman  should   have   some   system   of 


The  imported  Jersey  bull  Noble 
of  Oaklands  stands  at  the  head  of 
J.  B.  Haggins  Elmendorf  farm, 
near  Lexington.  Ky.  He  Is  regard- 
ed as  the  most  celebrated  Jersey 
bull  in  the  world.  His  record  as  a 
prize  winner  himself  and  for  prize 
winning  progeny  la  unsurpassed,  al- 
though he  is  only  six  years  old 
Ninety  first  prizes  and  champion- 
ships stand  to  the  credit  of  Noble 
of  Oaklands  and  his  get  within  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years. 


watering  the  cows  in  shelter  under 
conditions  that  prevent  the  freezing  of 
the  drinking  water.  One  system  Is 
feasible  at  one  place  and  a  different 
one  at  another.  The  basins  or  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups  may  be  ideal  for 
this  man,  while  the  concrete  continu- 
ous trough  before  the  cows,  with  wa- 
ter. CUailiUit-tkrough  it.  partB   of  th© 
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day,  is  ideal  for  the  other. 

The  farmer  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  afford  these  fixtures,  though 
they  need  not  be  expensive,  can.  have 
a  barnyard  on  the  south  side  of  the 
barn,  well  drained,  with  a  solid  bot- 
tom, and  in  this  a  water  tank  for  the 
cows  to  driiili  at  leisure.  In  this  tank 
must  be  a  tank  heater  in  cold  weather 
to  keep  the  water  from  freezing.  All 
sides  of  the  yard  should  be  protected 
with  ricks,  and  on  the  north  side  a 
temporary  straw  or  stover  roof  should 
be  made  for  shelter  on  very  bad  days. 
If  the  cows  are  let  out  into  this  yard 
at  9:30  a.  m,  and  left  in  this  yard  until 
3:30  p.  m.  every  day  with  plenty  of 
water  in  the  tank  kept  from  freezing 
with  the  water  heater  they  will  fare 
quite  well  Cows  yarded  must,  of 
course,  be  dehorned.  A  tank  heater 
costs  so  little  that  in  bad  weather  It 
pays  for  itself  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
average  farmer's  cows  are  better  in 
the  yard  in  daytime  if  left  out  regular- 
ly than  in  the  stable  he  has,  unless  it 
is  an  unusual  stable. 


The  Farm  Work  Horse. 
The  proiier  caring  for  farm  horses  be 
gins  with  the  careful  selection  of  farm 
work,  avoiding  the  use  of  light  horses 
for  heavy  work  or  of  extremely  heavy 
horses  for  work  which  could  more  eas- 
ily be  done  by  horses  of  lighter  weight. 
The  horse  which  is  not  suited  for  its 
task  is  so  heavily  handicapped  that  no 
care  that  ran  be  given  it  can  alto- 
gether compensate  for  the  natural  in- 
elficiency.  Lack  of  comfortable  sta- 
bling, the  essentials  of  which  are  little 
more  than  fairly  roomy  quarters  in  a 
dry,  light,  well  ventilated  shelter  which 
protects  the  animal  from  heat  in  sum- 
mer and  from  cold  in  winter,  may  in- 
terfere with  the  horse's  greatest  use- 
fulness. A  comfortably  bedded  stall  is 
a  great  boon  to  the  tired  horse,  and 
such  a  bed  should  be  supplied  as  wll? 
encourage  the  horse  to  lie  down  during 
much  of  the  night.  Wet  bedding,  un- 
even stall  floors  and  extremely  nar- 
row stalls  are  circumstances  that  too 
often  Interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the 
horse.— Farm  Press. 


Gestation  Period  of  Ewes. 
The  gestation  period  of  the  ewe,  or 
Ihe  time  she  carries  her  lamb,  is  be- 
tween 145  and  150  days  on  the  aver- 
age. Ewes  bred  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber are  due  to  lamb  the  middle  of 
March— a  good  time  for  lambs  to  come 
If  good  .shelter  is  available.  If  shelter 
is  poor,  however,  it  is  better  for  the 
lambs  to  come  the  last  of  March.  A 
tried  ram  Is  of  great  value  in  Insuring 
the  time  for  the  lambs  to  arrive.  It  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  have  lambs 
coming  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 


Show  us  the  man  who  never  makes 
a  mistake,  and  we  will  show  you  a  man 
who  nevc^*  makes  anything.— Wayland. 


A    WELL-KNOWN     EDITOR'S    OPIN- 
ION   ON    THE    CHICAGO 
STOCK    SHOW. 

Mr.  W,  R.  Goodwin,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago, 
in  speaking  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  which  will  this  year 
be  held  from  Nov.  30th  to  Dec.  7th, 
said : 

"I  have  seen  more  of  the  great 
stock  shows  and  fairs  in  America  in 
the  past  thirty  years  than  any  other 
man,  and  I  ought  to  be  somewhat 
case-hardened;  but  the  "Internation- 
al" annually  fills  me  with  awe.  I  ap- 
proach each  exhibition  of  the  consum- 
mate triumph  of  the  breeder's  art 
with  a  fairly  reverent  mind.  A  man 
may  become  indifferent  to  the  roar 
of  Niagara,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can  fail  to  find  new  instruction 
and  inspiration  in  each  of  these 
shows.  If  I  were  wholly  a  stock 
farmer,  as  I  am  partly,  I  would  sac- 
rifice much  rather  than  miss  an  an- 
nual trip  to  the  "International."  The 
professional  breeder  may  about  as 
well  take  down  his  sign  as  omit  this 
show  from  his  year's  programme,  and 
the  stock  farmer  can  gather  almost 
as  much  value  from  a  study  of  its 
lessons.  We  must  have  meat  to  eat. 
The  jaw  of  the  civilized  world  rises 
and  falls  in  the  mastication  of  meat. 
The  farmer  of  America — chiefly  the 
farmer  of  the  corn  belt — must  make 
this  meat.  He  can  learn  more  about 
its  production  at  this  great  exposition 
than  at  any  farmer's  institute  or  spe- 
cial stock  train  that  ever  offered  in- 
formation. The  stock  farmer  who 
works  his  brain  as  well  as  his  body 
can  make  no  more  profitable  invest- 
ment than  a  study  of  the  exhibits  of 
the  "International" — ^the  cattle  horses, 
sheep  and  swine.  The  farmers  of  no 
other  nation  have  such  opportunities. 
There  is  only  one  "International"  oh 
the  globe.  American  stock  farmers 
have  built  it.  Their  fellows  should 
appreciate  its  lessons  and  learn 
them." 

As  a  foretaste  of  what  will  be  af- 
forded the  visitors  to  the  show  this 
year,  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  invited  to  deliver  lectures,  and 
most  of  them  have  kindly  accepted: 

H.  J.  Waters,  president  Kansas 
Agricultural  College— "Why  Young 
Animals  Do  Not  Grow  on  Corn 
Alone." 

Prof.  H.  R.  Smith,  University  of 
Minnesota — "Types  of  Beef  Cattle 
Most  Profitable  to  Feed." 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity— "Wood    and    Its    Products." 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander.  University  of 
Wisconsin — "Diseases  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals." 

Prof.  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  University 
of  Missouri — "Correlation  of  Breeding 
Horses  on  the  Farm  and  Market 
Horses." 

Prof.    W.    A.    Cochel,    Kansas    State 


College — "Selection    of    Animals    for 
the  Feed  Lot." 

The  "International"  has  been  the 
recognized  exponent  of  what  is  best 
in  meat  animals  and  utility  horse 
production  since  its  inception,  but  its 
founders  have  not  been  satisfied  that 
the  advanced  teachings  of  the  show 
were  being  driven  home  as  forcibly 
as  they  might  be,  hence  the  added 
literary  educational  feature.  It  is  in- 
tended to  publish  in  full  the  lectures 
delivered,  as  also  a  review  of  this  an- 
nual live  stock  event  in  a  yearly  re- 
port. 


ACKARD 

COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 

Uxlngton  Avr  and  35th  St.,  Ntw  York 

NEW  LOCATION 

NEW  BUILDING 

Every  requisite  for  the  safety, 
health  and  comfort  of  our 
students. 

Commercial  and  stenographic 
courses.     Individual    instruction. 

Fall  Term  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  3 

Enter  at  any  time. 
NO  SOLICITORS 

Special  commutation  tickets  to 
our  students  on  all  railroads. 

Our  new  building  is  only  a  short  walk 
from  34th  St.  Ferry  and  Penn.  Station. 


FARMS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  AND  EX- 
CHANGED. 


My  specialty  is  Plainficid  Real  Es- 
tate. I  have  a  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions,  owing  to  my 
association  with  the  City  for  years, 
as  a  citizen  and  in  an  official  capa- 
city. Realty  bought,  sold  and  ex- 
changed anywhere. — MANNING  F. 
GANO,   Plainfield,   N.  J. 
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TRY   AN  AD  IN  THIS 
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WAT€H  RESULTS 
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BOSE  COMB  WHITE  LEOHOBN  COCKEREIi. 

THE     ROSE     COMB     WHITE     LEG- 
HORN. 

Our  Canadian  cousins  up  there 
where  the  zero  winds  whistle  through 
their  whiskers  sure  show  horse  sense 
when  they  breed  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns  In  quantities,  for  thoy  are 
great  winter  hiyors.  and  that  low  rose 
comb  can't  freeze  off  like  the  tender 
points  on  the  single  rorab.  a  condition 
that  so  often  knocks  the  egg  record. 

But  our  friends  of  the  snowdrift 
land  are  not  the  only  fanciers  wise  to 
this  bird  that  matures  so  early  and 
lays  so  late,  for  it  is  claimed  there  are 

.",,000  breaders  of  this  variety  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. But  whence  that  rose  cottib? 


That  rose  comb  comes  from  the 
Hamburg  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
made  in  this  country  about  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

and  White  Hamburg  being  used,  thus 
the  Rose  Comb  White,  which  is  half 
Italian  and  half  Dutch. 

At  first  the  bird  wasn't  very  popular, 
as  it  was  small  and  had  a  big  bunched 
comb  that  loi)ped  over  the  eyes;  but, 
coming  from  such  remarkable  laying 
ancestry  on  both  sides,  the  new  varie- 
ty was  bound  to  make  good,  and  fan- 
ciers soon  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  that  it  was  an  egg  phenomenon. 

Its  friends  increased;  they  bred  it  by 
selection  for  size,  shape  and  smaller, 
more  regular  comb,  so  that  today  it  is 
a  beautiful  bon  ton  bird  that  lays  lots 
of  eggs— low  cost  eggs. 

The  larger  the  hen  the  larger  the 
feed  bill  and  the  cost  of  the  egg  and 
the  more  room  she  occupies.  For  these 
reasons  Plymouth  Rocks  and  similar 
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BOSE  COMB  WHITE    LEOHOHN   PULLET. 

breeds  are  not  the  stock  on  the  big 
egg  i)lauts,  Leghorns  being  bred  al- 
most exclusively. 

Of  course  the  carcass  is  not  so  large, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  tUat  the 
Leghorn  is  an  egg  specialist. 

She  makes  a  gootl  profit  for  her  own- 
er without  her  carcass  being  consider- 
ed, and  if  bred  to  great  size  her  lay- 
ing ability  is  cut  down. 

Leghorns  are  not  the  butterfly  birds 
they  once  were,  the  breeder  by  selec- 
tion now  trying  to  get  his  pullets  to 
four  and  cockerels  to  five  pounds  at 
least,  and  for  flue  grained  flesh  these 
are  not  to  be  despised.  _. 


DON'TS. 

Don't  cackle  loud  unless,  like  the 
hen,  you  have  something  substantial  to 
show  for  it. 

Don't  retreat,  but  beat  defeat.  A  vic- 
tory that  has  been  won  after  failure 
Is  most  precious  and  inspiring. 

Don't  expect  every  one  to  see  as 
you  do.  You  may  be  color  blind  or 
have  an  egotistic  mind. 

Don't  kill  time  killing  your  prospects 
by  starting  a  plant  with  bargain 
icunter  birds  To  iiake  good  the  best 
ire  none  too  good,  and  for  these  you 
unst  pay  good  money. 


THE    POULTRY    DOCTOR    SAYS— 

A  small  leak  in  the  roof  that  lets 
water  fall  on  droppings  or  a  big  splash 
on  the  floor  while  pigeons  are  taking 
their  bath  is  often  the  start  of  a  big 
epidemic  of  pox  and  canker  that  cleans 
up  the  coop. 

A  tiny  knothole  back  of.  the  roost 
that  makes  a  draft  through  the  window 
often  causes  the  wind  to  whistle 
through  a  rooster's  whiskers  and  makes 
him  a  target  for  roup  microbes,  and 
the  rooster  undertaker  gets  busy. 

A  little  red  mite  that  is  allowed  to 
go  to  raising  numerous  families  behind 
that  old  style  stntionaiy  nest  soon  be- 
gets a  million,  and  these  so  rob  the 
hens  of  blood  that  they  cannot  lay  and 
prepares  them  for  the  tuberculosis 
germ  to  finish.  A  small  quantity  of 
strong  disinfectant,  placed  in  a  drink- 
ing vessel  because  one  fowl  is  sick, 
often  makes  a  whole  flock  knock  off 
laying  and  so  upsets  their  digestion 
that  they  get  clear  off  their  feed  and 
have  to  be  doctored  to  get  back. 

A  little  bit  of  mold  on  each  grain 
of  corn  will  make  a  great  big  bit  when 
a  lot  of  that  corn  comes  together  in  a 
hen's  crop,  and  that  mold  will  play  hob 
with  that  hen's  intricate  intestinal 
works  and  will  teach  her  owner  hu- 
mane methods  unless  .John  Bughouse 
Is  on  the  job. 


•■  '!■» 


The  Sulzer  bill  which  was  passed  by 
congress  a  few  weeks  ago  and  became 
a  law  on  receiving  President  Taft'a 
signature  gives  the  following  specifica- 
tions of  what  Is  to  be  the  standard  ap- 
ple barrel  of  the  future:  Length  of 
stave,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  Inches; 
diameter  of  head,  seventeen  and  one- 
eighth  Inches:  distance  between  heads, 
twenty-six  inches;  circumference  of 
bulge,  sixty-four  inches,  outside  meas- 
urement. The  new  barrel  will  contain 
7,05G  cubic  inches.  The  law  prescrib- 
ing It  will  go  Into  effect  on  July  1. 1913, 
which  will  affect  the  pack  of  next 
teason's  crop. 
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FEATHERS  AND   EGGSHELLS. 

Last  year  the  country's  egg  produc- 
tion reached  nearly  10,000,000,000,  and 
New  York  city  is  said  to  have  used 
1.274,000,000  of  these.  New  York 
stands  ninth  in  egg  production,  but  is 
far  ahead  on  nog. 

When  Harry  Ziegler,  near  Sunbury. 
Pa.,  entered  his  henhouse  he  found  all 
his  chickens  dead  and  stretched  beside 
them  seven  dead  weasels.  The  weasels 
killed  all  the  hens,  and  then  took  a 
drink  of  poisoned  water  that  had  been 
screened  off.  This  little  sausage  shap- 
ed fiend  can  squeeze  through  an  inch 
laesh. 

As  fowls  grow  old  their  tendency  is 
to  make  fat  of  feed  rather  than  eggs 
or  meat.  That  is  why  you  seldom  see 
hens  over  two  years  old  on  paying 
I)lants. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  waging  vrar 
against  squab  raisers  who  shi])  live 
squabs  to  market  less  than  six  \ve<*ks 
old.  They  claim  many  scpiabs  starve 
to  death  in  transit  and  should  not  be 
shipped  under  six  weeks  of  age.  Sev- 
eral Pennsyl^fania  breeders  have  been 
arrested  and  fined. 

Eggs  bought  in  open  market  for  pre- 
serving often  spoil  because  of  various 
ages  and  because  they  are  good,  bad 
a«d  Indifferent.  They  nearly  always 
<*ontain  haymow  and  hogpen  eggs. 

A  woman  in  Connecticut  who  had  a 
fancy  for  dogs,  and  kept  only  300  of 
them,  when  complaint  was  made 
against  her,  retaliated  by  disposing  of 
the  dogs  and  starting  a  guinea  farm 
with  li<X»  old  guinea  hens.  The  kicking 
neighbors  declare  these  beat  the  kiyls. 
a  boiler  factory  and  then  some. 

If  little  turkeys  are  free  from  lice 
and  fed  lots  of  protein  they  will  not 
drag  their  wings  and  wilt  in  the  heat. 
Pulling  the  flight  feathers  is  uuneces- 
sai"y  and  cruel. 

When  a  York  (Pa.i  chicken  thief 
stole  seven  fat  hens  he  left  his  um- 
brella in  the  coop,  and  by  a  peculiar 
ornament  on  the  handle  it  was  at  once 
traced  to  hims  and  he  was  sent  to  jail. 

A  farmer  does  not  put  up  a  very  good 
advertisement  when  he  feeds  chickens 
in  market,  has  corn  in  their,  crate  and 
sells  fowls  with  packed  crops.  It's 
against  the  law  to  sell  fowls  with  full 
crops  in  some  states  and  against  real 
business  p<»licy  anywhere  to  do  it. 

The  Illinois  experiment  station  now 
devotes  twenty  acres  to  poultry  and 
has  recently  finished  a  new  poultry 
house  120  by  20.  The  states  are  grad- 
ually falling  into  line,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time  ff»r  some  of  them  to  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

Automobile  drivers  kill  thousands  of 
chickens  on  the  country  roads  and 
many  .seem  to  delight  in  it.  A  chauf- 
feur told  us  that  he  killed  seven  dogs, 
twenty-two  chickens  and  sent  a  wo- 
man to  the  hospital,  all  in  one  sum- 
mer. 
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IKhere  wnter  drop^  f^-^rt]  \h^  _^ily£^ 
Into  a  yard  where  ducks  are  confined 
the  quacks  quickly  get  busy  with  their 
scoop  shovels  and  dig  about  the  foun- 
dation and  often  spoil  the  wall.  Wa- 
ter on  roof  and  laud  should  run  away 
from  the  poultry  yard  and  not  into  it. 

It  is  not  simply  necessary  that  a  man 
know  chickens  to  succeed.  He  must 
be  a  business  manager  to  dispose  of 
eggs  and  poultry  to  the  best  advantage 
and  also  a  good  buyer  to  get  his  feed 
right.  If  he  has  sufficient  land  to  raise 
his  grain  he  must  know  how  to  farm 
It.  Yes,  it  takes  brain,  brawn  and 
boodle  and  then  some. 


FEATHERS  AND   EGGSHELLS. 

When  we  purchased  our  land  at  Riv- 
erside, Pa.,  the  ground  had  been  farm- 
ed to  death.  It  was  almost  as  dead  as 
a  door  nail.  In  a  few  years  it  was  pro- 
ducing the  finest  crops  of  grain  and 
hay  in  this  section,  and  the  puzzled 
farmers  finally  decided  poultry  fer- 
tilizer did  It.  This  Is  true  and  a  tip 
to  you. 

A  Hanover  (Pa.)  fancier  hatched  a 
four  legged  chicken,  and  it  is  now 
growing  a  fifth  leg.  Such  fowls  might 
make  a  hit  for  garden  rakers,  but  for 
market  they  are  nit,  as  customers  now 
kick  at  counting  the  two  feet  and 
shanks  in  the  weight 

The  Welsh  I'rince,  a  steamship  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Japan  and 
the  Philippines,  has  a  big  henhouse 
and  chicken  yard  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  spring  chicken  and  fresh  eggs  are 
served  to  officers  and  crew  twice  a 
week.  The  boat  stocks  up  at  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  chickens  are  only  1% 
cents  apiece,  and  on  Its  last  40,000  mile 
trip  ducks,  geese  and  chicks  were  hatch- 
ed and  raised  en  route.  This  helped  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  trip  and 
furnl.s5^£(i^oiight£ul.ealSw 

IrTan^experFilieTrt ~to  decide  the  cost 
of  raising  autumn  and  spring  chicks 
the  Harpers  Adams  college,  England 
found  that  it  cost  2s.  TMsd.  (aS  cents) 
to  raise  an  autumn  hatched  chick  to 
killing  age.  Is.  7d.  (.38  cents)  more 
than  the  spring  hatched  bird.  This 
news  is  for  those  fellows  who  persist 
in  the  claim  that  August  chicks  pay 
best. 

Scientists  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  are  exi)eriment- 
ing  on  a  plan  to  produce  eggs  free  from 
bacilli.  Hope  they  don't  monkey  with 
the  antediluvian  haymow  egg.  It  goes 
off  when  it  isn't  loaded  if  goaded. 

When  a  fellow  gets  the  poultry  bug 
it  is  not  wise  to  let  it  Inject  his  com- 
mon sense.  There  is  a  legitimate  en- 
thusiasm, and  there  Is  an  enthusiasm, 
or  frenzy,  we  call  it,  that  upsets  the 
judgment  and  gets  a  man  into  all 
kinds  of  difficulty.  When  a  man  quits 
a  good  position  and  puts  his  earnings 
into  poultry  before  he  is  wise  to  the 
business  you  may  expect  to  see  a  fail- 
ure and  a  sad  one,  and  when  he  has 
R  family  it's  worse. 

TiuL  df^'^'Tf^iAnt    of   agriculture    re- 


cently paid  .$400"  for  1^0  eggs  ror 
hatching,  or  40  cents  apiece.  Now,  if 
tlw^se  eggs  hatch  as  well  as  govern- 
ment seeds  grow,  wonder  if  they'll 
raise  a  row. 


KURIOS  FROM  KORRESPONDENTS 

Q.  Please  tell  me  how  some  exhibit- 
ors manage  to  have  their  old  fowls  fin- 
ish the  molt  before  the  fall  fairs.  A. 
About  July  1  they  put  them  on  short 
rations  and  half  starve  them  for  two 
weeks;  then  they  give  them  a  large 
ration  of  nourishing  food  that  contains 
much  meat  and  once  a  week  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  sulphur  in  the  mash 
to  every  twelve  birds. 

Q.  I  have  a  hen  here  that  is  out  of 
shape.  She  bags  down  behind  and 
walks  as  if  her  back  is  broken.  What 
are  the  cause  and  cure?  A.  Your  hen  is 
likely  broken  down  because  of  exces- 
sive fat.  You  maj'  get  her  back  to  form 
by  cutting  out  corn  and  other  fattener 
and  making  her  scratch  in  litter  for  a 
short  ration  of  oats  and  wheat.  Surli 
hens  seldom  get  normal,  are  no  good 
for  breeders  and  most  too  fat  to  eat. 
If  you  kill  her  watch  for  tumors. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  my  Leghorn 
«-hickens  get  wry  tails,  crooked  breast- 
bones and  fiop  combs?  A.  Overcrowd- 
ed chicks  are  sure  to  get  bone  deformi- 
ties, while  head  lice  or  innutritions 
food  generally  causes  weaknes.s,  of 
which  flop  comb  is  an  Indication. 

Q.  How  about  feeding  tankage  to 
poultry?  A.  Tankage  is  only  fit  for 
fertilizer. 

Q.  Is  cockel  seed  good  for  poultry, 
and  how  much  ought  to  be  fed?  A. 
Our  poultry  never  touch  cockel.  Even 
sparrows  refuse  it,  and  what  sparrows 
refuse  your  hens  will  not  eat.  Burn 
the  cockel.  It  is  a  pernicious  weed  and 
crowds  out  the  wheat. 

HOG    WISDOM. 


If  your  pigs  have  scours  or 
are  not  thrifty  get  busy  with  the 
swill  barrel  and  give  it  a  thor- 
ough cleaning. 

Slop  is  feed,  not  drink.  It  does 
not  satisfy  thirst.  Plenty  of 
clean,  cool  water  is  essential  for 
successful  hog  raising. 

It  is  common  sense  that  a  ma- 
ture sow  will  produce  larger  and 
more  perfect  pigs  than  a  very 
young  one. 

It  is  important  that  some  grain 
be  fed  pigs  intended  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

Treat  the  herd  boar  with  kind- 
ness and  al.so  with  considerable 
<'aution. 

Even  the  hogs  like  a  variety  of 
feed  and  will  do  better  if  they 
can  got  it. 

There  is  no  animal  that  re- 
sponds 80  quickly  to  good  feeti 
and  treatment  as  the  pig. 


% 
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1.    H.    C.    DEMONSTRATION    FARMS 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


Two  demonstration  farms  have  been 
established  in  the  Northwest  by  the 
I.  H.  C.  Service  Bureau,  one  near  Aber- 
deen, South  Dakota,  and  one  near 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  and  J.  G. 
Haney,  an  expert  agronomist,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  these 
farm.s. 

The  I.   H.   C.   farm   near  Aberdeen 
is  located  2  1-2  miles  from  the  city, 
and     lies  between     two  main     travel 
roads.     It  is  also  on  the  double  track 
of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  embraces 
a    half    section    or    320    acres.      It   is 
school  land  and  has  never  been  plow- 
ed.    The   land    will   be   broken   next 
spring  and  put  into  flax,  a  little  corn, 
and  an  effort   will  be  made  to  start 
alfalfa   on    sod.      A    variety    of    corn 
adapted  to  South  Dakota  will  be  sel- 
ected with  a  view  of  producing  seed 
corn,  as  well  as  small  grains  for  gen- 
eral   distribution.      Modern    buildings 
will     be     erected     on    this     place — a 
grove    and    orchard    will    be    started, 
l^artlcular  attention   will  be  given  to 
the   proper     cultivation,   looking     to- 
ward the     conservation  of     moisture 
which  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
confronting  the  South  Dakota  farmer. 
The   Commercial   Club   of   Aberdeen, 
The  Better  Farming  Association,  and 
local   papers   evince   a  great   deal   of 
interest  in  the  farm  and  have  given 
the    plan    very    hearty    support.    The 
use  of  farm  tractors  will  be  demon- 
strated on  this  farm.     Accounts  will 
be  kept  of  all  expenditures,  including 
the  cost  of  the  labor  in  crop  produc- 
tions. 

At  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  a 
half  section  was  leased.  The  land 
lies  about  a  mile  from  the  city  lim- 
its, directly  across  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota  and  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  farm 
embraces  308  acres  of  tillable  land. 
The  Improvements  are  only  mediocre. 
This  farm  is  practically  all  under  cul- 
tivation. There  are  60  acres  In  win- 
ter rye,  and  45  in  clover  and  timothy; 
a  large  acreage  of  corn  will  be  plant- 
ed next  year,  selecting  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  which  are  adapted  to 
North  Dakota — Northwest  Dent, 
Minnesota  13  and  Minnesota  23. 
Only  seed  that  has  matured  In  that 
locality  win  be  planted,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of 
seed  corn  for  general  distribution. 
There  will  be  a  small  field  of  alfalfa 
and  some  clover  will  be  grown. 

The  weed  problem  which  confronts 
the  farmer  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
can  be  successfully  met  if  a  system 
of  crop  rotation  is  followed.  This  ro- 
tation should  include  a  cultivated 
crop  such  as  corn.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  many  farmers  that  to 
grow   corn   and   to  follow   same  with 


wheat  that  they  have  increased  tha 
yield  ten  bushels  per  acre  the  second 
year.  Other  crops  will  be  grown, 
such  as  barley,  oats  and  wheat.  The 
slogan  of  the  Red  River  Valley  will 
be  corn,  alfalfa  and  clover.  I.  H.  C. 
tractors  will  be  used  on  this  farm, 
as  well  as  on  the  South  Dakota  farm, 
and  both  farms  will  be  maintained  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  Careful  ac- 
counts will  be  kept  in  both  instances. 
The  soil  is  typical  of  the  Red  Riv- 
er Valley.  It  is  fairly  well  drained 
and  has  been  farmed  about  the  same 
as  the  average  farm  in  that  Valley. 

South  East  Kansas,  real  estate, 
special  bargains  in  improved  farms 
and  city  property,  also  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  lands.  Write  Geo  W. 
Strickler,   Girard,   Kansas. 


Colorado  land  bargains,  8,500  acres, 
12  miles  from  Union  Pacific  in  Lin- 
coln County.  Fine  farms  adjoining 
$10  per  acre.  Act  quick.  J.  D.  Blue, 
Jr.,  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

I  have  recently  become  interested 
in  several  tracts  of  Kansas  land  that 
I  am  obliged  to  turn  into  cash  at 
once.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  buy  Kansas  land.  It  is  dead  sure 
to  make  you  money  no  matter  where 
it  is  located,  and  especially  at  my 
price.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  S. 
B.  Vaughan,  Newton,  Kansas. 

440  acres,  100  acres  cleared,  bal- 
ance timber,  good  soil,  2  miles  from 
town,  $15  per  acre.  Robt.  Hill,  Des 
Arc,  Arkansas. 

t ' 

Gentlemen's  fine  summer  home,  141 
acres  beautiful  land  on  Rainy  Lake, 
near  International  Falls,  Minn.  Price 
reasonable.  Wm.  C.  Notmeyer,  Pierre, 
So  Dakota. 

Improved  Iowa  farm  lands  for  sale, 
$115  to  $175  per  acre.  Will  exchange 
for  other  farms,  properties  or  busi- 
ness. Write  H.  W.  Phenicie,  Man- 
chester, Iowa. 

Choice  bargain,  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity in  Piedmont  section.  Most  pro- 
ductive soil.  Delightful  climate,  $12 
to  $25  per  acre.  Ed.  T.  Jordan,  Sil- 
ver City,  No.   Carolina. 


For  sale  rich  river  valley  lands  on 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  in  south- 
western Texas,  the  heart  of  the  val- 
ley. Six  thousand  acres  in  solid 
body  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rio 
Grande,  dividing  line  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Very  rich  alluvial.  Sub- 
ject to  irrigation.  EJxcellent  pump- 
ing site.  A  fortune  to  purchaser 
within  one  year.  Price  $10  per  acre 
cash.  Ector  L.  Gammage,  Box  55, 
Rio  Grande  City,  Texas. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dogr.  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
W«  tan  and  fInUh  them  right  |  make 
th(>ni  Into  coata  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  tVLgs  or  grloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  gfoods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllustr«t«d  catalog  erives  a  lot  of  In- 
formation which  every  Btoctc  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  oS  and  care  for 
hides:  how  and  when  wa  pay  tha  fralgM 
both  waya  t  about  our  safe  dyf-in?  pro- 
cess which  Is  a  tremendous  advantagre 
to  the  customer.  esi>ecially  on  horoa 
hldaa  and  calf  akinai  about  the  fur 
g-oods  and  sfarne  trophies  we  sell,  taxl> 
dermy,  etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND-CHINAS, 

BERKSHIRS    AND    CHESTER 

WHITES. 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  prob- 
ably the  best  I  ever  owued.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  havo  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
boards  ready  for  service.  Guernsey 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  Collie 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  iB.  Turkeys,  Barred  and 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Dogs. 
F.    P.    HAMILTON,    Cochranville,    Pa. 


TOWN,  FARM  PROPERTV 

FARM— 1(J  acres.  8  room  bouse,  barn, 
horse,  cow,  pigs,  chickens,  farming  imple- 
ments, wagons,  etc  Price  16.500.  Waif 
cash.    2  miles  to  depot. 

FARM— 27  acres.  2  horses.  2  cows,  chick- 
ens, pigs,  8-room  house,  large  barn,  all 
farm  implements.  Price  $6,000.  Half  ca»h. 
2  miles  to  depot. 

FARM— 82  acres,  7-room  hoase.  barn  40x 
50.  2%  miles  to  depot.  Pric«  |6,000.  Half 
cash. 

FARM— 0  acres,  182  apple  trees,  all 
young,  barn,  outbuildings.  2  miles  to  d^ 
pot    Price  13.200.    6-room  hoase. 

U-ROOM  HOUSB  —  AU  ImproTements. 
lake,  large  barn.  1^  miles  to  depot  Prlcv 
19,000.    Half  cash. 

VILLAQB  RBSIDBNCB— «-room  booM, 
lot  60x200,  adjoining;  lot  50x160.  Price  82.- 
400.    Half  cash. 

New   7-room    (modem)    boas*.   ali«   bam. 
lot    100x300    ft;    high    Tlew.    shade;    16 
minutes  to  town.     Prlc«  |2,S00;  |600  easb. 
balance  easy  terms. 

P.  O.  Box  299         Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 


MI».     GBOTEB    OliETELAKD  —  PBOFEHSOB 
PBESTON. 

The  engagement  of  Mrs.  Frances  Fol- 
8om  Cleveland,  widow  of  Grover  Cleve 
land,  twenty-second  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  recently  announce*! 
by  John  Grier  Hibben,  president  of 
Princeton  university. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  forty-eight  years 
old,  but  looks  far  younger.  It  is  twenty- 
seven  years  since  she  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  become  "the  White  House 
bride,"  the  only  wife  of  a  president  to 
be  married  at  the  official  mansion  and 
the  youngest  woman  who  ever  stepped 
into  the  post  as  first  lady  of  the  land. 

Five  children  came  to  the  Clevelands. 
They  were  Huth,  Marion,  Franros. 
Richard  and  Esther.  Ruth  is  dead. 
Esther  was  the  only  one  bom  in  tlio 
White  House  and  has  ever  since  been 
referred  to  as  the  "White  House  baby." 
The  years  have  so  tlown  by  that  this 
^Einter  will  see  the  debut  of  the  "White 


House  baby,"' and  only  recently  rumor 
was  busy  with  the  report  of  her  eu 
gagement  to  the  son  of  Dean  West  of 
Princeton.  This  rumor  had  hardly  been 
repudiated  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  as  "ut- 
terly false"  when  there  came  the  otfl- 
cial  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  the  mother. 

Professor  Thomas  Jes  Preston,  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  fiance.  Is  fifty  years  of  age 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  As  a 
young  man  his  university  studies  were 
interrupted  by  illness,  and  he  gave  up 
completing  his  education  and  went  into 
business,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid 
and  notable  success,  establishing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  very  prosperous 
manufacturing  company. 

After  acquiring  a  substantial  fortune 
and  feeling  that  continued  business 
<ould  not  compensate  for  his  abandon 
ed  college  career  he  closed  his  busi- 
ness connections  and,  although  almost 
forty  years  of  age,  went  abroad  to 
study  two  years  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

Returning  to  America,  he  entered 
Princeton  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  He  was  then  called  to 
his  present  professorship  at  Wells  col- 
lege, Aurora,  N.  Y.  Although  it  was  as 
a  student  at  Princeton  that  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land first  met  Professor  Preston,  the 
college  where  he  now  serves  as  a  pro- 
fessor is  her  college.  It  was  at  Wells 
college  that  Frances  Folsom  was  a  stu- 
dent when  the  rumors  began  to  spread 
that  she  would  one  daj'  be  the  bride  of 
Grover  Cleveland. 


Curious  Facts  About  the  Eye. 
A  very  cnrions  fact  is  the  impossi- 
bility  of  moving  your  eye  while  exam- 
ining the  reflection  of  that  organ  in  a 
mirror.  It  is  really  the  mo.st  movable 
part  of  the  face.  Yet  if  you  hold  your 
head  fixed  and  try  to  move  your  eye 
while  watf'hing  it  you  cannot  do  it- 
even  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 
Of  course  if  you  look  at  the  reflection 
of  the  nose  or  any  other  part  of  your 
face  your  eye  must  move  to  see  it. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  mo- 
ment you  endeavor  to  perceive  the  mo- 
tion the  eye  is  fixed.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  person's  expression  as 
seen  by  himself  in  a  glass  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  when  seen  by 
others. 


The  Roller  Jewel. 
The  roller  jewel  of  a  watch  makes 
432,000  impacts  every  day  against  the 
fork. 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  first  Instance  of  collaboration  In 
English  literature  was  that  of  the  plays 
written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


THE   LAST  CRY. 


Drapery  Almost  Classi- 
cal on   Evening   Frocks. 


mm^:^m^^ 


OP  BIIiVEB  AND   KOSS  BHOCADE. 

Classical  simplicity  is  brought  to  a 
climax  of  artistic  skill  in  the  exquisite 
evening  frock  seen  in  the  illustration, 
which  is  carried  out  in  silver  and  rose 
brocade.  The  long  lines  are  almost 
unbroken  from  the  bust  to  the  end  of 
the  train,  while  at  the  back  the  bro- 
cade is  caught  up  at  the  knee  in  a 
single  well  placed  festoon,  from  which 
the  material  falls  in  graceful  folds.        i 

Gray  satin  boots  with  glass  buttons 
match  the  costume. 


The  Treadmill. 
TJsed  first  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
water,  the  treadmill  is  the  invention  of 
the  Chinese. 
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To  readers  of  Blooded  Stock  Farm- 
er who  cut  this  advertisement  out 
and  return  to  me  at  once  I  will  give 
a  case  of 

CHEOLA  TALCUM  POWDER 

For  the  toilet  it  is  excellent — for 
shaving  it  has  no  superior — samples 
free — ask  for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion will  be  sent  you,  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  once, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

ROSE   A.    FITZGERALD,  Sec'y. 

The    Creola    Chemical    Co., 

B.   8.   F.  New  IVIarket,    N.   J. 

Collecting  a  Bill. 
A  claim  was  once  placed  in  the  hands 
of  .Judge  Peters  of  Baugor,  Me.,  for  col- 
lection. A  notice  was  .sent  to  the  debt- 
or, who  called  aud  promised  to  pay  the 
following  Saturday.  The  judge  said: 
"Now,  dou't  say  j-ou  will  pay  Saturday 
night  unless  you  moan  to.  Just  take 
a  few  more  days  and  be  sure.  Say  you 
will  pay  next  Wednesday."  "All  right," 
Baid  the  man;  "if  I  live  until  next 
Wednesday  I  will  pay  that  bill." 
Wednesday  came,  but  no  man  appeared 
to  settle  the  bill,  whereupon  the  judge 
wrote  out  a  notice  of  the  death  of  the 
man  and  put  it  in  the  daily  paper.  The 
next  day  the  bill  was  settled.— Boston 
Post. 


He  Misunderstood. 
Mr.  Simpson-Sam.  is  it  true  that  you 
confiscate    your    neighbors'    chickens? 
Sam— No,  sah;  I  fricazees  'em. 


Make'25io*50  Weekly 


srllina  •'!«  Automatic  C  oinbinalirtn  Tool  In 
y  iir  home  county.  A  Feme  Builder'^  Tool. 
Prt,l  Puller,  IJfting  J^cU.  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Usort  liy  FArmers.  Teamsters,  in  Factories. 
Mills.  Mine^.  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion. Write  for  special  oUer  to  Hve  affenti. 
Send  no  money  Name  county  where  you  live. 
^AUTOMATIC  JACK  tOMPANY 
■•«  83  ■loomW«ld,  Ind. 


DOMESTIC  INFELICITY. 


One  Unhappy  Cause  of  the  Marital 
Estate  Explained. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  most 
married  people  say  things  to  each  oth- 
er that  they  would  not  dare  say  to  the 
cook,  who  would  give  notice  and  leave, 
aud  they  would  not  dream  of  saying  to 
a  casual  acquaintance. 

Marriage  is  life  with  the  polish  rub- 
bed ofiC  in  a  good  many  cases.  It  is 
the  one  relation  in  the  world  in  which 
most  men  and  women  feel  that  they 
can  dispense  with  all  the  amenities  of 
civilization  and  in  which  they  have 
the  courage  of  their  rudeness. 

Most  human  beings  have  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  faults  they  possess  nor 
how  they  look  to  others  until  they 
hear  the  litany  of  their  shortcomings 
chanted  with  relentless  candor  by  their 
husbands  or  wives. 

Other  people  laugh  long  and  lustily 
at  your  pet  story.  Your  wife  or  your 
husband  feels  that  it  is  good  for  you  to 
know  that  they  have  heard  it  at  least 
fifty  times  and  that  your  power  as  a 
conversationalist  doesn't  amount  to 
much. 

Other  people  praise  your  vivacity. 
Your  husband  feels  free  to  tell  you  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  acting 
like  a  schoolgirl  when  you  are  closing 
on  to  forty;  that  dignity  and  sweetness 
aud  silence  are  what  you  should  culti- 
vate; that  you  talk  too  much,  anyhow, 
and  It  is  getting  to  be  a  bore.  He 
thinks  these  things  are  good  for  you  to 
know. 

Too  often  husbands  and  wives  use 
each  other  to  flash  out  on  each  other 
all  the  ill  temper  and  irritability  in 
their  systems— irritability  and  ill  tem- 
per that  they  dare  not  show  to  their 
customers  or  their  servants. 

It  Is  usually  husbands  and  wives 
that  tell  each  other  things  that  tlic 
other  is  not  particularly  anxious  to 
know— that  they  are  trying  to  blind 
themselves  to. 

And  there  are  people  who  speculate 
about  the  cause  of  the  many  cases  of 
domestic  infelicity. 


An  Avaricious  Woman. 
A  woman  who  carried  love  of  money 
to  an  incredible  extreme  was  Lad.v 
Margaret  .Tardine,  sister  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Queensbury.  Although  her 
husband  was  a  rich  man,  Lady  Marga- 
ret would  actually  carry  foot  passen- 
gers across  the  little  river  Annan  for  a 
halfpenny,  and  whenever  there  was  a 
fair  or  market  day  she  would  sit  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  all  day  long  wait- 
ing for  customers.  She  usualb'  wore 
rags  to  save  her  clothes,  but  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  she  visited  anywhere 
she  packed  up  a  few  decent  garments, 
which  she  slipped  on  before  entering 
the  house,  exchanging  them  for  her 
dirty  ones  when  leaving.  —  London 
Queen. 
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CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR  CO., 
of   Rochester,   N.  Y, 


This  office  is  in  receipt  of  the  fall 
and  winter  catalogue  of  the  above 
well-known  fur  manufacturing  house. 
Their  line  of  furs  is  complete  and 
their  prices  right.  They  will  manu- 
facture for  you,  using  your  fur  or  sell- 
ing you  theirs.  Coats,  Caps,  Gloves 
and  Furs  in  great  variety.  If  you 
want  an  antler's  head  mounted  in  a 
novel  way,  write  them  for  their  cata- 
logue, as  it  is  worth  having  for  ready 
reference. — Editor, 


WHY      PAY       RETAILERS      PROFIT 
WHEN     YOU     CAN     BUY    YOUR 
DRESSES,      SKIRTS,    ETC.,      Dl- 
RECT   FROM    FACTORY. 


,.«.■•% 


LISTEN   TO  THIS: 

This  season's  latest  rroation  in 
skirts;  girdle  model;  onipiro  l)»»lt;  ntnv 
side  trimmed  plaited  effect  panel 
back;  pure  worsted,  sponged  and 
shrunk  double  warp  serge.  Blacl<, 
brown,    blue.      Price    $n.45. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROSE    FEATHER   COMPANY 
1416   Broadway.   New   York. 
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GASOLINE  MOTOR  CAR  EQUIPPED  WTIH  R.  F.  D. 
BODY  FOR  DELIVERING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 


GREAT  FORWARD  STEP  IN  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 


To  Maryland  belongs  the  distinction 
of  starting  the  first  railroad  and  tele- 
graph. To  Westminster,  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  inaugurated  the  rural  free  de- 
livery  service. 

Joseph  P.  Boyle,  a  druggist  of  that 
city  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  county  and  state,  was 
postmaster  at  Westminster  when  the 
rural  free  delivery  act  was  passed 
by     Congress    in  1896,    and     to    him 


postmaster  general;  Clarence  B.  Hur- 
rey,  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of  the 
third  assistant  postmaster  general, 
and  Geo.  L.  Wood,  superintendent  of 
the   Division   of   Rural   Mails. 

Westminster  is  highly  honored  in 
being  the  first  town  visited  by  this 
distinguished  body  of  experts  and  in 
being  the  center  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  results  of  the  plan  will  be 
most   closely   studied. 

The    International    Commercial    Car 


the  honor  of  starting  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  rural  delivery  in  America  is 
due — and  it  is  believed  that  the  first 
parcels  post  service  will  also  be  start- 
ed from  that  city  on  January  1,  1913. 
The  wonderful  development  of  the 
rural  service  throughout  the  country 
has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
parcels  post  bill,  and  this  act  pro- 
vides for  an  addition  to  the  rural 
service,  and  as  in  the  case  of  rural 
delivery,  Westminster  seems  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  starting  point 
or  place  from  which  the  parcels  post 
will  be  inaugurated  as  indicated  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  postal  com- 
mittee which  met  in  that  city  Octo- 
ber rj.  1912,  at  the  request  of  Post- 
master General  Hitchcock.  H.  P.  Gor- 
master  General  Hitchcock.  H.  P.  Gor- 
number  of  prominent  business  men, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers 
and  others  who  assembled  together 
with  the  rural  carriers  in  Boyle  Hall 
to  meet  the  following  committee: 
Robert  S.  Sharo,  chief  i)ost  office  in- 
spector; John  C.  Koons.  superintend- 
ent of  the  Division  of  Salaries  and 
Allowances;  A.  A.  Fisher,  chief  clerk 
of   the   office   of   the   second   assistant 


was  selected  to  be  the  first  parcels 
post  car  with  carrier  John  T.  Copper- 
smith and  John  Didderar  the  driver. 
The  mail  was  delivered  over  one  of 
the  worst  routes  in  the  county,  and 
the  car  then  left  for  Baltimore,  dis- 
tributing the  American  Sentinel  of 
Westminster  to  the  farmers  enroute. 
At  Frederick,  Congressman  David  J. 
Lewis,  the  father  of  the  parcels  post 
bill,  saw  the  first  parcels  post  deliv- 
ery gasoline  car  especially  designated 
to  handle  the  new  service.  He  was 
pleased  with  it  and  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  promoters  for  what 
they  had  already  accomplished  and 
wished  for  them  complete  success, 
stating  that  next  to  the  passage  of 
the  parcels  post  bill,  the  transporta- 
tion problem  was  the  most  Important 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  parcels 
post.  The  car  might  justly  be  term- 
ed "A  Post  Ofllce  on  Wheels."  The 
R.  F,  D.  special  bbdy  is  made  of  gal- 
vanized steel.  It  contains  cabinets, 
each  one  provided  with  pigeon  holes 
and  w  large  receptacle  for  newspa- 
pers and  magazines.  Each  cabinet  is 
made  a  quarter  circle,  and  when  in 
action   swings  out  easily.     When   not 


in  use  it  is  thrown  back  into  the 
body.  One  of  the  cabinets  is  located 
in  front  convenient  to  the  driver's 
seat;  the  other  two  are  in  the  rear. 
The  cabinets  are  interchangeable  so 
that  when  a  cabinet  in  front  is  emp- 
tied of  mail  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
rear  and  a  full  cabinet  of  mail  from 
the  rear  brought  to  the  front.  This 
feature  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
handling  of  mail  by  the  carrier.  Com- 
partments for  stamps  and  postals  are 
also  located  in  front,  convenient  to 
the  driver. 

All  the  cabinets  in  the  gasoline 
mail  car  can  be  easily  removed  and 
taken  into  the  post  ofiice  to  be  filled 
with  the  mail,  which  can  be  distrib- 
uted alphabetically  or  numerically  as 
desired.  The  cabinets  take  the  place 
of  the  mail  bags,  pouches,  straps  and 
distributing  tables.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  closed  the  mall  is 
absolutely  protected  from  the  ele- 
ments. They  are  also  dust-proof, 
water-proof,  and  burglar-proof,  and 
practically  indestructible.  All  the  cab- 
inets are  locked  with  a  double-throw 
lock,  which  securely  fastens  both 
compartments  in  front  or  rear  by 
turning  one  key.  The  car  is  also  self- 
heating,  the  heat  being  furnished  by 
the  exhaust  of  the  engine  into  a  steel 
drum  provided  for  the  purpose,  thus 
no  cost  whatever  for  heat. 
November. 


Ladies!  ^^^^  Money  and  Keep  in 

'  Style  by  Reading  McCalFf 

Magazine  and  Using  McCall  Patterns 

McCall't  Maiaiinewlll 
help  you  dress  styl- 
ishly at  a  moderate 
expense  by  k  e  e p  1  n  e 
you  posted  on  the 
latest  fashions  in 
clothes  and  bats.  50 
New  Fashion  Designs 
in  each  issue.  Also 
valuable  Information 
on  all  borne  and  per- 
sonal matters.  Only 
60c  a  year,  includine 
a  free  pattern.  Sub 
scribe  today  or  send 
for  free  sample  copy. 

McCall  Patterns  will  enable  you  to  make  In  your 
own  homo,  with  yourown  hands  clothinnfor 
yourself  and  children  which  will  be  perfect 
in  style  and  fit.  Price— none  hlRher  than  15 
cents  Send  for  free  Pattern  Catalogue,  f 
Wt  Will  GiT*  Yob  Frn*  Preacots  for  pettlnjf  sub- 
scriptions amonj?  your  friends.  Send  for  frco 
Premium  (  HialoRue  and  Ciish  Prize  Offer. 
THE  McCALL  COMPANY.  239  lo  249  West  37lli  Si..  NEW  YORK 


KEEP     ADVERTISING     AND     AD- 
V  11.1V  iISING    WILL    Kh.^P    YOU. 
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While  the  fa!l  set  strawberry  bed 
may  be  all  right  for  sections  where  the 
winters  are  mild  and  there  is  abundant 
moisture,  the  l>etter  time  for  all  of  that 
section  enst  of  the  Rockies  is  next 
April,  about  the  time  you  will  be  plant- 
ing your  early  potatoes. 


They  tell  of  "rare  days  in  June,"  and 
it  is  so,  but  those  are  likewise  rare 
days  in  October  and  November  when 
it  is  w.'irni  enough  so  that  a  fellow  isn't 
running  a  heavy  fire,  yet  cool  enough 
so  that  be  is  not  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  toll  to  the  ice  man.. 


A  clean,  well  drained  barnyard  is  es- 
sential from  the  standpoint  of  produc- 
ing clean  milk,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
milking  in  such  yard.  The  barn  should 
be  located  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
slope  awny  from  the  farm  buildings. 


It  is  worth  while  putting  a  barrel  of 
apples  in  the  cellar  for  the  youngsters 
simply  for  the  hnppj-  recollections  they 
will  have  in  after  years  of  the  pleasure 
taken  In  eating  them.  Incidentally 
these  same  apples  are  helpful  to  the 
digestion  and  disposition  of  older  folk 
If  eaten  just  before  going  to  bed. 


In  protecting  the  rosebusiies  for  the 
winter  a  very  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
cover  them  with  nn  old  door  or  boards 
which  will  shield  the  canes  from  the 
thawing  intlueuce  of  the  winter  sun- 
shine. If  no  litter  is  put  around  them 
there  is  far  less  likelihood  that  the 
mice  will  find  a  harbor  near  them  and 
bark  the  stiilks. 


P'eeders  of  beef  cattle  have  come  to 
be  prettj'  well  agreed  that  better  re- 
sults are  secured  if  the  grain  ration  is 
mixed  with  the  roughage,  this  an-ange- 
ment  resulting  in  a  more  tliorough  mas- 
tication as  well  as  assimilation  of  the 
ration.  It  seems  to  be  in  quite  a  meas- 
ure due  to  this  fact  that  silage  is  prov- 
ing so  satisfactory  a  ration  for  fatten- 
ing steers. 


Roup  In  fh~e~  pOinfFy^Tamil^  Is  wb'al 
bad  colds  are  in  the  human  species.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  a  mix- 
ture made  of  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  is  ex- 
cellent, five  drops  of  this  being  give/i 
twice  a  day.  If  the  roup  does  not  yield 
another  medicine  may  be  given  made 
by  adding  five  drops  of  aconite  to  a 
pint  of  water.  Besides  this  treatment, 
the  affected  fowls  should  be  put  by 
themselves  and  kept  dry  and  warm. 


The  frying  pan  may  be  a  handy  im- 
plement, but  too  many  families  de- 
pend upon  it  altogether  too  largely  in 
the  preiuiration  of  their  bill  of  fai-e. 
Vegetal)les  boiled  are  always  more  di- 
gestible than  those  fried,  while  broiled 
meats  are  not  only  more  wholesome 
than  those  fried  but  more  toothsome 
as  Avell.  The  frying  pan  Is  a  fertile 
source  of  Indigestion,  bad  temper  ami 
domestic  infelicity,  and  yet  a  whole 
lot  of  folks  don't  seem  to  realize  the 
fact. 


Unless  the  supply  of  seed  corn  Is 
husked  and  pretty  well  dried  out  bef<jre 
the  first  hard  freeze  there  will  be  the 
same  stew  and  sweat  next  spring  about 
seed  corn  that  there  was  last  spring. 
Owing  to  the  constant  effort  of  farmers 
living  in  the  north  part  of  the  corn  belt 
to  grow  a  larger  type  of  com  than  can 
well  mature  in  their  latitude  a  good 
deal  of  cora  does  not  ripen  naturally 
and  dry  <  ures  (»n  the  stalk,  as  it  used 
to  j'ears  ago,  and  the  result  Is  that  It  is 
no  longer  safe  to  select  seed  carb'  at 
husking  time. 


.Tames  J.  Hill,  the  great  railroad  mag 
nate  and  empire  builder,  of  St.  Paul 
has  in  view  a  plan  which  if  put  into 
execution  is  sure  to  mean  much  to  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana.  He  proposes  to  organize  a 
company  for  the  loaning  of  money  to 
the  farmers  of  the  territory  referred  to 
at  a  rate  of  from  4  to  6  per  cent, 
whereas  they  are  at  present  paying  8 
per  cent  or  more.  Mr.  Hill  usually 
brings  to  pass  the  plans  he  sets  his 
mind  on,  and  the  outcome  of  this  need- 
ed enterprise  will  be  watched  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest. 


Success  jn  agriculture  or  horticulture 
Is  too  often  attributed  in  too  large 
measure  to  the  farm  being  In  this  or 
that  favored  section,  when  the  truth 
about  the  matter  probably  is  that  suc- 
cess in  cases  noted  is  more  dependent 
on  the  man  -his  Intelligence  and  perse- 
verance—than upon  the  favorable  en- 
vironment to  be  found  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  main  thing  is  to  have  faith 
and  hang  on  and  do  the  best  possible 
under  conditions  that  may  be  afforded. 
Doubtless  many  a  man  in  the  hope  of 
Improving  his  condition  has  moved  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  more  favorable 
section  and  left  a  propositioii  which 
would  have  given  him  a  good  measure 
of  success  and  prosperity  if  be  had  but 
•tuck  by  it. 
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There  is  one  respect  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  experiment  stations  in  the  north- 
ern portio::  of  the  corn  belt  are  open 
to  serious  criticism,  and  this  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  types 
of  pure  bred  corn  which  are  entirely 
too  large  to  properly  mature  in  the 
sections  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. Too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  size  of  ear  and  depth  of  kernel, 
when  for  the  northern  portion  of  the 
corn  belt  the  most  vital  consideration 
is  not  these  at  all,  but  whether  a  given 
type  of  corn  will  mature  properly  in 
the  growing  period  between  frosts 
which  can  be  counted  on  for  it.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
soft  corn  this  year  in  the  district  re- 
ferred to  which  will  never  go  to  crib 
and  which  It  will  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  trouble  to  sort  and  feed  so  as  to 
get  a  fair  return  out  of  it.  The  aver- 
age farmer  is  enough  of  a  gambler  so 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  an  en- 
couragement from  college  professors 
in  the  matter  of  growing  corn  that 
can  hardly  ripen  one  year  In  half  a 
dozen. 


SUCCESS  ON  THE  SOIL. 
There  came  to  the  writer  the  other 
day  the  interesting  account  of  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  had  fitted  him- 
self for  the  law  and  the  other  for  a 
medical  career.  After  a  short  period 
of  practice  the  doctor  concluded  that 
the  application  of  a  fair  amount  of 
brains  and  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
amount  of  faith  would  give  him  larger 
returns  if  devoted  to  agriculture,  so 
he  quit  the  pill  business  and  took  up 
farming.  His  brother,  the  lawyer, 
made  sport  of  his  change,  saying  that 
any  old  lubber  could  succeed  at  farm- 
ing. The  years  passed.  In  the  inter- 
val the  one  who  changed  to  farming 
has  l)ecome  Independently  wealthy, 
has  traveled  all  over  his  own  countr.v 
and  made  numerous  trips  to  Europe. 
The  lawyer,  who  stuck  to  his  profes- 
sion, is  just  barely  making  a  living 
and  today,  when  It  is  too  late,  realizes 
that  he  missed  It  by  not  doing  as  his 
brother  did. 


Parisians'  Bread. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  world  where 
BO  much  bread  is  consumed  as  In  Paris. 
It  is  estimated  that  every  inhabitant 
eats  one  pound  a  day  on  the  average. 
Even  in  past  centuries  the  French— 
especially  Parisians— had  a  horror  of 
stale  bread.  And,  as  in  those  days 
people  manufactured  their  own  bread, 
they  had  a  curious  wa.v  of  making  It 
palatable.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the 
bread  they  prepared— huge  round  or 
square  slabs— was  used  as  a  dish  on 
which  the  meat  was  carved  and  bore 
the  name  of  "tranchoirs,"  or  "taillolrs." 
The  juice  of  the  meat  having  pene- 
trated into  the  bread  imparted  a  pleas- 
ant taste  and  prevented  It  from  becom- 
ing dry. 
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MT.    AIRY,    SITUATED    IN     RICHMO    ND       COUNTY,       NEAR       WARSAW, 

VIRGINIA. 
Built  in  1758  by  Col.  John  Tayloe. 

Recently  covered  with  .T-M    Transite   Asbestos    Shingles 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER    for  November. 


"Good  Seeds  and  Profits"  was  the 
first  topic  to  be  discussed  when  the 
farmers  at  the  institute  reasembled 
this  afternoon.  An  address  on  the 
subject  was  given  by  J.  P.  Helyar,  of 
New  Brunswick. 

J.  F.  Bordon  followed  with  a  talk 
on  "Corn — The  Selection  of  Seed, 
Preparation  of  Seed,  Sowing  the  Seed 
and   Cultivation." 

Dr.  N.  B.  Cook  gave  a  helpful  ad- 
dress on  "The  Diseases  of  Potatoes." 

A  business  session  will  be  held  at 
7.1i5    o'clock    tonight.      This    will    be 
followed  at  8.15  o'clock  by  an  address 
on  "Books  for  the  Farmer,"  by  Miss 
Sarah  B.  Askew. 


FROM    BEARER   TO    WEARER 


HISTORIC     MANSION      OF      VIR- 
GINIA   COVERED    WITH    AS- 
BESTOS   SHINGLES. 


Situated  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful spots  of  Richmond  County, 
near  Warsaw,  in  the  Northern  Neck 
of  Virginia,  is  Mt,  Airy,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  accompanies  this  arti- 
cle. This  old  colonial  mansion  was 
built  in  1758  by  Col.  John  Tayloe, 
who  was  a  fellow-member  with  Rob- 
ert Carter  in  the  Governor's  Council. 
Robert  Carter  was  Lieut.  Governor  of 
Virginia  from  1722  to  1725,  also 
President  of  Council  and  Acting  Gov- 
ernor  in   1726   and   1727. 

Mt.  Airy  is  composed  of  a  main 
building,  with  wings  extended  in 
semi-circular  form  on  the  East  and 
West  sides.  It  was  constructed  of 
red  sandstone  dug  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  house  stands,  and  is  faced 
with  white  stone  hauled  from  the 
neighborhood    of    Fredericksburg. 

From  its  position  on  the  hill.  Mt. 
Airy  commands  a  magnificent  twen- 
ty-five mile  view  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  as  it  winds  its  way  south- 
ward to  meet  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake  Bay. 

Most  interesting  descriptions  of  Mt. 
Airy  and  the  social  and  family  life 
of  its  occupants  are  given  in  letters 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Ripley,  a  former  tu- 
tor at  Mt.  Airy,  to  his  father,  from 
which   we  are  privileged  to  quote: 

"Mt.  Airy,  the  residence  of  Col. 
Tayloe,  was  at  this  time  (1804)  the 
most  superb  mansion  in  Virginia.  It 
had  been  erected  in  1758  by  his  fath- 
or  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  unsur- 
passed, at  that  period,  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
Imunded  and  elegant  hospitality  at 
Mt.  Airy  and  'Washington,  for  his  ard- 
ent patriotism  and  the  admirable 
management    of    his    great    estates." 

After  over  154  years,  this  building 
stands  today  in  ])ractically  as  good 
condition  externally,  as  when  new— 
a  monument  to  the  thorough  and  con- 


scientious achievements  of  the  mas- 
ons of  that  time.  But  in  1758,  when 
this  residence  was  erected,  roofing 
had  not  been  designed  and  made  of 
such  materials  as  would  endure  with 
stone  and  cement  and  it  recently  be- 
came necessary  to  apply  a  new  roof. 
Upon  this  occasion  over  13,000  J-M 
Transite  Asbestos  Shingles  were  used 
to  cover  the  8,900  square  feet  of  roof- 
ing. 

With  this  shingle,  which  is  made 
of  Asbestos  Fibres  and  Portland  Ce- 
ment, the  owners  have  added  consid- 
erably to  the  attractiveness  of  their 
old  home,  and  provided  a  roofing 
which  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
building   stands. 


FARMERS' 


INSTITUTE      AT 
MARKET. 


NEW 


Vital   Topics   Discussed   by  Specialists 

at    Sessions    in    Friendship 

Hall,  Today. 


New  Market,  N.  J.,  Oct.  16.— A 
large  number  of  farmers  from  New 
Market  and  vicinity  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  which 
is  being  held  today  in  Friendship 
P'all,  New  Market,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  A  helpful  program  had 
been  arranged,  vital  topics  being  dis- 
cussed   by    sjiecialists. 

The  institute  opened  this  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  At  noon  a  recess  was 
taken  for  dinner,  and  the  afternoon 
session  opened  at  2  o'clock.  The  last 
session  of  the  institute  will  begin  at 
7.1. J  this  evening. 

The  first  speaker  this  morning  was 
Charles  G.  Barton,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  New  Brunswick. 
He  spoke  on  the  subject  "For  Home 
and    Market." 

.T.  F.  Bordon,  also  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  then  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  topic,  "Im- 
portance to  the  Farmers  of  Knowing 
the   Soil." 


FRENCH  PLUMES— 14  inch  Ions, 
$1.0U;  IG  inch  long,  $1.50;  IS  inch 
long,  $2.25. 

WILLOW  PLUMES— 14  inch  long, 
$2.50;  10  inch  long,  $3.00;  18  inch 
long,  $6.00;   20  inch  long,  $9.00. 

OSTRICH  TIPS— Three  in  a  bunch, 
$1.00.  Send  for   Catalogue. 

ROSE    FEATHER    COMPANY 
1416  Broadway,  New  York 


A    BIG    INCOME    FOR    YOU    IN    THE 
MAIL    ORDER    BUSINESS 

You  can  make  money  just  as  easily 
as  others  are  doing  today.  Your  spare 
time,  a  few  dollars  and  KNOWL- 
EDGE are  all  you  need  to  start.  We 
will  tell  you  how  to  start  right  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  ex- 
perience that  will  save  you  time  and 
money.  Our  system  is  adapted  for  all 
business  men  who  wish  to  double 
their  incomes  by  starting  a  Mail  Or- 
der Business. 

If  you  are  tired  of  low  wages,  and 
want  your  own  prosperous  independ- 
ent business,  write  for  free  booklet 
at  once. 

MUTUAL     PRESS     ASSOCIATION 
150   Nassau    Street,   New   York,    N.   Y. 
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FUNNY    SIDE    OF    POLITICS. 

"Father,"  said  the  young  man.  "l 
can  not  tell  a  lie." 

"In  that  case,"  sighed  the  old  man. 
"I  don't  believe  you  will  ever  attract 
any  attention  politically." — Washing- 
ton  Herald. 
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BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER    for  December. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


TD' "iJTifTToiJs "c. ' Vj er'uja L»y  putuiu  vines 
are  harve»ited  and  used  for  forage  pur- 
poses, their  value  being  considered 
about  one-half  that  of  clover  hay. 


There  Is  now  and  then  a  horse  which 
needs  a  gag  bit,  but  It  is  a  mighty 
slim  substitute  for  more  oats  and  hay 
to  give  an  appearance  of  ginger  and 
life. 


If  there  are  any  farmers  who  failed 
to  get  their  corn  in  crib  in  the  fall  be- 
fore the  bad  weather  set  in  it  cannot 
be  charged  to  not  having  a  long  and 
favorable  season  for  husking 


From  a  manuscript  found  in  tlie 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Egypt, 
it  is  evident  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  exorbitant  freight  rates  were 
live  and  stirring  issues  1,800  years  ago. 


It  is  a  very  sensible  idea  during  the 
winter  mouths,  when  fires  are  kept  go- 
ing at  a  pretty  lively  pace,  to  keep  n 
close  watch  on  the  stovepipes  and 
tiues  to  see  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  house  catching  fire  from  them. 


It  is  with  the  dual  purpose  cow  a 
good  deal  as  it  Is  with  the  dual  pur 
pose  hen— that  such  a  breed  is  not  so 
good  as  is  either  extreme.  Beef  ex- 
cellence is  had  at  the  expense  of  milk 
production,  and  size  of  bird  means  a 
loss  in  egg  production. 


Some  idea  of  the  factor  that  the 
Argentine  is  coming  to  be  in  the 
world's  beef  trade  is  Indicated  in  the 
figures,  which  show  that  the  value  of 
her  exports  of  dressed  beef  for  the 
year  1910  was  $25,480,000,  while  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  totaled 
but  $12,196,000. 


At  the  New  York  land  show  there 
was  considerable  surprise  when  ex- 
hibitors from  New  Jersey  walked  ofl 
with  the  bulk  of  the^best_Drizes.    Folks 

had  someTio w  gorThVidea "mfo  'tlieil 
heads  that  about  all  that  New  Jersey 
was  good  for  was  the  incubation  of 
mosquitoes  and  trusts.  Such  will  have 
to  revise  their  opinions. 


Belgium  has  1G4  head  of  cattle  pet- 
square  mile.  Denmark  144,  Nether- 
lands 135,  while  the  United  States  has 
but  twenty-three  head  of  cattle  for  the 
same  area.  The  figures  show  the  ex- 
tent that  the  cattle  business  might  be 
developed  in  this  country  were  any- 
where the  same  number  raised  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  countries  named. 

The  writer   recalls    with    mixed  pleas- 


ure  and  regret  The  days  in  the  fall  a 
good  many  years  ago  when  the  barrel 
of  sorghum  molasses  was  got  from  the 
nearby,  cane  mill  and  stowed  away  in 
the  cellar.  The  taffy  and  molasses 
cakes  that  the  children  had  following 
the  arrival  of  this  barrel  will  remain 
very  bright  spots  in  the  memory  of 
childhood  days. 


The  advantage  of  keeping  no  hens 
over  a  year  lies  In  the  fact  that  if  the 
pullets  are  hatched  by  the  1st  of  May 
they  will  be  laying  before  cold  weather 
sets  in  and  with  proper  care  keep  at 
it  through  the  winter,  while  the  hen 
tlmt  is  in  her  second  year  seldom  gets 
through  molting  until  late  after  a  sum- 
mer's laying  and  usually  takes  more  or 
less  of  a  layoff  during  the  winter 
months. 


A  new  rat  trap  has  lately  been  put 
on  the  market  that  is  quite  different 
from  anything  in  this  line  heretofore 
invented.  It  is  of  good  size,  is  self 
.setting,  and  the  rat  is  flipped  into  the 
cage  at  one  side  of  the  runway  npon 
putting  its  foot  on  one  of  the  two 
little  plates  which  are  on  either  side 
of  tiie  dei»rossion  which  holds  the  bait 
The  trap  is  relatively  high  priced,  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  winner  and  well 
worth  the  money. 
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A  simple  way  to  ventilate  the  sleep 
Ing  room  Is  to  let  the  upper  sash  of  tho 
window  dov*n  from  the  top  and  fasten 
a  piece  of  muslin  over  the  opening 
By  tacking  the  muslin  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  window  frame  and  the  U|) 
per  part  of  the  sash  it  will  be  in  place 
ready  for  use  whenever  the  window  is 
lowered. 


During  changeable  weather  fowls  are 
apt  to  contract  colds,  which,  if  left  un- 
attended to,  may  develop  into  roup 
The  affected  fowls  may  be  noticed  by 
their  sneezing,  also  by  having  their 
nostrils  gummed  up.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  clenn  out  iheir  nostrils,  then 
dip  their  heads  in  a  brine  of  salt  and 
water  or  pure  elder  vinegar  and  then 
anoint  their  heads  with  a  soothing  oil 
or  ointment. 


That  is  surely  a  very  commendable 
species  of  rivalry  which  is  being  In- 
dulged in  by  the  Kansas  veterinary 
department  In  Its  activity  In  furnish- 
ing Iowa  farmers  with  hog  cholera 
serum  at  the  same  price  it  is  charging 
farmers  of  the  Sunflower  State.  Two 
big  shipments  have  already  been  sent 
to  tho  Iowa  department  from  the  lian- 
sas  veterinary  department,  and  it  it 
likely  that  others  will  follow. 


What  seems  to  be  a  new  world's 
cornhusking  record  was  nuide  recently 
by  J.  H.  Alldredge  of  I^eon,  la.,  who  is 
also  champion  wrestler  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  He  husked  in  ten 
hours  282  bushels,  the  corn  being  care- 
fully weighed  by  judges.  Alldredge's 
speed  as  a  busker  Is  said  to  be  in  part 
due  to  the  great  strength  of  his  wrists, 
which  enables  him  to  pick  an  ear  and 
husk  it  in  practically  one  motion. 


The  annual  congressional  free  seed 
fiasco  Is  to  be  pulled  off  as  usual  in 
the  coming  weeks.  An  army  of  clerks 
is  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of 
dividing  GOO  tons  of  garden  and  flower 
seeds  of  a  very  mediocre  quality  into 
60,000,000  separate  packets  prepara- 
tory to  distribution  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year.  It  is  to  be  hope<l 
that  the  administration  that  was  in- 
dorsed on  Nov.  5  will  put  an  end  to 
this  wanton  waste  of  public  money. 


While  the  cultivation  and  exportation 
of  flower  bulbs  have  been  carried  on  in 
Holland  since  1750,  the  present  volume 
of  trade  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
rKist  thirty  years.  About  $4,000,000 
worth  of  bulbs  are  now  exported  an 
nually,  being  produced  by  some  3.000 
growers  who  are  organized  into  a  fed- 
eration. A  paper  is  published  by  the 
federation,  there  are  judges  to  pa.ss  on 
new  varieties,  while  a  council,  named 
for  the  purpose,  settles  all  disputes 
arising  among  members. 


1 


If  the  fireless  cooker  did  no  other 
cooking  well  It  would  be  entitled  to  a ' 
place  in  every  up  to  date  kitchen  sim 
ply  for  the  way  In  which  it  will  cook 
oatmeal.  The  cereal  is  put  on  the  stove 
In  a  double  boiler  at  supper  time  ami 
cooked  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is 
then  removed  at  once  from  the  stove 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  compartments 
in  the  cooker  and  the  cover  slipped  on 
In  the  morning  it  is  perfectly  cooked, 
being  tender  and  toothsome  and  the 
kernels  of  the  grain  keeping  their 
shape  nicely. 


At  the  international  live  stock  show 
held  recently  at  Chicago  the  worlds 
championship  for  the  best  beef  steer 
was  awarded  to  Glenmarnock  Victor, 
a  two-year-old  grade  Angus  steer  be 
longing  to  J.  D.  McGregor  of  Brandon. 
Manitoba.  The  winner  was  fattened 
on  a  ration  consisting  of  barley,  oats 
nnd  hay  and  did  not  receive  a  mouth- 
ful of  corn  during  the  fattening  proc 
ess.  Second  prize  In  the  competition 
was  won  by  Black  Rock,  which  was 
last  year's  champion  and  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  college. 
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THE   GRANGE 


Conducted  by 
J.  W.  DARROW.  Chatham.  N.  Y., 

Editor  of  the  Neio  York  State  Grange 

lievitir 


OUR  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS. 

National   Master  Wilson    Discusses  the 
Work  of  the  Grange. 

At  one  of  the  summer  meetings  of 
grangers  in  New  England  National 
M:ist<M-  Wils(»n  spoke  with  much  inter- 
est on  'The  AiniH  and  Objects  of  the 
Gr.'inge."  The  grange,  he  said,  stood 
for  better  education,  lx)th  in  the  rural 
as  well  as  in  the  city  schools,  and  silso 
for  a  l»»'tter  system  of  agriculture  and 
better  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fjirnier.  The  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer ought  to  stand  together,  he  said, 
as  tlu'v  w«M'e  mutually  ne<'essary.  The 
wall  iM'tween  them  should  l>e  taken 
down.  The  farmer  had  done  what  he 
could  in  the  past  to  aid  the  consumer, 
notwithstanding  statements  made  tu 
the  contrary  by  maligners  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  They  wouhl  still 
continue  to  work  in  the  consumer's 
interests  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  interests  of  Ixdh  the  con- 
sumer jind  the  |)roducer,  he  said,  wa^^ 
to  Investigate  the  system  of  transpor- 
tation, to  ascertain  whether  the  corfM>- 
rations  owning  the  transp(»rtation    fa- 
cilities   were  (rharging  excessive   rates 
for     carrying     produ<'e     l)etween     the 
farms  and  the  consnniing  centers.    An 
effort  should  also  I)e  made  to  ascertain 
whether   these   companies   jire   paying 
dividends   on    watere<l    stock.      An    ef- 
fort should  also  be  made  to  ascertain 
whethtM-   there   are   too   many    middle 
men  haiulling  the  produce.    Mr.  Wilson 
then   went  on   to  enumerate   some  ol 
the  things   which  the  grange  had  ad- 
vocated   and    which    had    l»ecome   ac- 
coni[dislied    facts,    mentioning    among 
them  the  pure  food  law,  the  rural  free 
delivery  anrl  the  establishment  of  the 
de|)ariment     of     agriculture     with     a 
cabinet  oftlcer  at  Its  head.    For  twenty- 
five  years   the  grange  has  fought   for 
the    direct    election    of    United    States 
senators.      Now  congress  has  come  to 
Its  senses  and   has  recommended  that 
this  be  done.     The  grange  Infiuence  is 
sought   today   by    many    interests,   but 
It  should  l)e  on  its  guard  and  ctnitinue 
to    work    for    its    own    interests    and 
should    not   l)e    let!   Into   any    political 
schemes.     It  should  continue  to  work 
for  the  farmer  and  the  interests  of  the 
land.       When     we    do    this,    said    the 
sp<»ak»'r.  It  will  l)ecome  our  destiny  to 
rule  the  land,  not  l»y  despotism,  but  by 
justice  and  equity. 


KEEP     ADVERTISING     AND     AD- 
VERTISING WILL  KEEP  YOU. 


Page  Three 

OUR   FIELD   OF   LABOR. 


The   Grange    May    Help   the   Farmer  to 
His  Just  Share  of  Profits. 

Each  and  every  sul)ordinate  grange 
is  or  should  be  a  school  of  higher 
grade  for  the  discussion  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  domestic  economy. 
The  grange  is  not  a  selfish  organiza- 
tion. Imt  has  as  its  aim  to  bring  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  into  the  closest 
and  most  economical  relationshiii 
possible.  If  its  pnr|)()ses  were  thor 
oughly  understoo*!  the  gr.inge  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
every  consumer,  Ijetween  whom  and 
the  producer  there  are  uoav  too  many 
intervening  profits. 

We  must  cut  down  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting the  products  r»f  the  f.irm. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  there  biMng 
a  profit  In  agriculture,  but  the  (pies 
tion  Is.  Does  the  farmer  himself  get 
his  just  share  of  the  profits?  He  has 
nothing  to  say  about  what  he  shall 
get  for  his  produce.  He  nev«M*  sets 
his  price,  as  it  should  be  his  right  to 
do.  But  if  the  grange  accompllshe!* 
that  for  which  It  was  intended  it  will 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  and  bring 
.'ibout  some  sort  of  co-operation  whi«'h 
will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  his  due. 

The  grange  will  further  improve  the 
rural  schools.  It  will  keep  the  Iwy? 
and  girls  on  the  farm  and  give  them 
as  great  opportunities  there,  offer  them 
as  much  chance  to  make  money,  as  in 
any  other  business,  occupation  or  pro 
fession.  The  great  centers  must  Im* 
built  up  and  their  life  constantly  re- 
I>lenished,  their  strength  renewed,  by 
drains  from  the  rural  districts.  Rut 
let  us  keep  the  Itest  and  brightest  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farms  and  make  the 
.second  raters  do  for  the  cities. 

The  A  No.  1  twentieth  century  farm- 
er must  l)e  an  all  around  man.  the  best 
educated  and  most  capable  man  of  his 
community,  and  he  should  l>e  as  well 
the  l>est  paid.  The  grange  should  in 
crease  the  political  power  of  the  farm- 
ers In  America.  There  should  l)e  more 
than  two  real  farmers  In  the  United 
States  senate,  and  there  will  be  who?) 
the  direct  election  of  Unite<l  State> 
senators  by  the  people  comes,  as  It  \9 
coming  soon.— National  Master  Wilson. 


Westboro  grange,  in  Massju'husettK 
IS  ;i  city  grange.  Its  members  .ir? 
largely  industrial  workers  in  this  man 
ufa<'tnrin«  town  But  fhoy  pro<'nnM. 
a  plot  of  land  last  spring  for  tho  pur 
pose  of  planting  it  to  corn  to  coin|)el« 
for  the  various  prizes  (Offered  by  lh« 
New  England  Corn  exposition  for  the 
freatest  yield  from  <uie  acre.  The  in 
tcresting  feature  <»f  this  movement  1' 
that  these  grangers  are  people  of  nr 
agricultural  experience  and  whose 
training  has  been  almost  wholly  alon;: 
Industrial  rather  than  agricuHurn' 
lines. 
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THE  FACE  AT 
THE  WINDOW 

A  Story  For  Hal- 
loween 


By    JOEL    WA5HBURNE 


Tom  Iii^';js.  tiaiiii).  was  the  sou  of 
resiKM-lnble  parents.  As  a  boy  he 
would  neither  study  nor  work.  Ho 
was  not  only  lazy  but  of  a  rovlnj,'  dis 
position.  WluMi  he  came  to  manhood 
nud  his  father  told  him  to  j?o  and  earn 
a  livin;;  under  pretense  of  seeinjr  the 
world  he  l)e<'anie  a  tramp. 

One  in^ht  Tom  stopped  at  a  house 
and  asked  for  food.  It  was  ;jriven  him 
and  he  went  away,  but  not  finding'  any 
idaee  to  sleep  except  under  the  oijeu 
heavens,  and  the  ni-xht  beiu;;  chilly,  he 
returned  to  the  place  at  which  he  had 
got  his  supper,  but  instead  of  uskiu.i; 
for  a  lod^'ing  within  he  went  into  the 
carriage  house  and  pullinu  some  cush- 
ions out  of  the  vehicle  he  found  there 
he  spread  them  on  the  tloor  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Tom  slei»t  till  after  midniuht.  when 
be  awoke  chilled  throusrh.  Never  had 
the  fact  that  tramiunj;  did  not  pay 
taken  possession  of  him  so  forcibly.  He 
louf^'ed  for  a  .i,'ood  bed.  «»r.  better  still, 
for  a  cracklinir  lire  before  which  he 
might  sit  ill  an  easy  chair,  toast  his 
shins  and  drop  off  to  sleep  again 
thoroughly  warmed.  Through  a  win- 
dow of  the  carriage  house  he  saw  a 
bright  coal  tire  blazing  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  house.  A  desire 
took  possession  of  him  to  go  into  that 
room  and  enjoy  that  tire.  Going  out  he 
went  to  a  window  of  the  room  in 
which  it  was  burning,  and  standing  on 
tiptoe  looked  in.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  room,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
try  to  effect  an  entrnnce  and  pas.«»  a 
short  time  before  that  cheerful  blaze. 

Putting  his  liand  to  the  window  sash 
he  discovered  that  it  had  been  left  un- 
locked. He  raised  it  and  climbing  in 
by  the  window  stepped  down  on  to  the 
tloor  and  shut  the  sash  after  him.  An 
easy  chair  stood  near  and  he  rolled  it 
to  the  tire  cautiously  so  as  not  to  make 
a  noise.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
reveled  in  the  warmth.  FJnt  he  did 
not  dare  go  to  sleep,  for  if  found  there 
in  the  morning  doubtless  he  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  police.  So  he  sat 
thinking  how  much  more  comfortable 
it  was  after  all  to  liaxc  a  loof  over 
one's  head  than  to  be  .1  tiamp. 

An  Illustrated  calendar  stood  on  the 
mantel  before  him.  and  in  one  of  the 
£3te5  he  noticed  the  word  Halloween. 


Then  lie  remeniT)ere(i  that 'lie  was  sif- 
ting there  on  the  anniversary  that 
young  girls  look  for  a  sight  of  tiie  men 
they  ai'e  to  marry. 

Marry.  What  had  he  to  do  with  that 
wordV  He  was  a  rolling  stone  gather 
ing  no  mo.ss.  What  girl  would  think 
of  marrying  him.  at  least  what  girl  in 
the  <'ircle  in  which  he  ha«l  been  brought 
U|)V  The  thought  v.as  far  from  pleas 
ant. 

Finding  him.self  getting  drowsy,  he 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  to  make  an  exploration.  The  onlv 
thing  of  any  value  he  carried  was  an 
elecfric  lamj)  that  he  had  bought  fr<un 
a  small  boy  for  a  dime.  He  found  it 
very  serviceable  in  nosing  about  where 
he  had  no  business,  hunting  for  some 
soft  place  on  which  to  sleep.  Cautious- 
ly o|»ening  a  d(M»r,  he  saw  by  the  tire- 
light  that  it  led  into  a  hall,  ('losing  the 
door  behind  him,  he  j)ressed  the  button 
on  his  lamp  and.  treading  lightly,  went 
about  on  the  lower  tUmr,  wluM'e  he  did 
not  expert  to  tind  any  otje.  ff>r  he 
thought  the  occupants  of  the  house 
were  all  in  bed  on  the  upper  lloiu-. 

After  having  explored  this  tloor  he 
was  tempted  to  mount  the  stairs.  This 
he  did  stealthily  In  the  dark,  feeling  his 
way.  Wlien  he  reached  the  landing  he 
listened  to  hear  per.s«ms  breathing  or 
j»erhaps  snoring.  I'^very thing  was  still 
as  a  <*hurchyard  at  midnight.  I^ressing 
tliC  button  of  his  lamp,  he  saw  that  a 
bedroom  into  which  he  was  looking  was 
emfity.  Passing  along  the  hall,  he 
listened  at  every  door  and.  finding  tln-m 
all  open<'d.  risked  a  flash  of  his  lamp 
and  found  them  empty. 

Tom  was  thunderst' uck.  Either  the 
house  in  which  he  had  heard  merry- 
making a  few  hours  ago  was  deserted 
or  the  occupants  Avere  asleep  on  the 
third  flo(»r.  He  went  up  there,  bnt 
fcuind  no  one.  His  sensations  were  pe* 
<uliar.  A  tramj),  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  house -a  house  that  had  been  de 
serted  within  a  brief  space  of  time. 

I''or  the  time  being  he  possessed  a 
roof  over  his  head.  He  could  sleep  in 
any  of  its  bed^;  he  could  eat  up  every- 
thing in  ils  larder.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  felt  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
session. True,  by  returning  day.  if  not 
liefore.  he  would  be  deprived  of  his 
domicile,  but  f(U-  the  present  he  was 
master  (»f  t!ie  premi.ses.  He  went  down- 
stairs, hunted  up  something  to  eat. 
found  a  bottle  of  ale  and  enjoyed  a 
pood  supjier.  I'rom  a  box  of  cigars  on 
a  sideboard  he  took  one.  and,  seating 
himself  in  the  easy  chair  before  the 
fire,  he  enjoyed  the  fragrance  of  the 
weed. 

On  the  wall  before  him  hung  the 
jtortrait  of  ?.  young  girl.  She  looked  at 
him  roguishly  as  If  she  sympathlsod 
wifh  him  in  his  inheritance  and 
thought  it  all  a  good  joke.  He  fell  t<i 
dreaming  that  this  was  hir.  i>ermanent 
home  and  the  girl  his  bride.  Then  a 
resolution  came  to  him. 

"By  ,Tove.   I'll  do  it!"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  up,   with  a   snasm   of  energv 


entirely  new  to  him.  Going  To  a  des'k 
on  which  were  writing  materials,  he 
wrote  a  note  stating  the  facts  about 
hfrs  temporary  occupancy  of  the  house, 
ending  with  tl:e  words.  "Some  day  I'm 

polnjT  to  btiy  thl»^  house  and  marry  the 
girl  wlKj.se  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall 
in  this  room." 

Tom  then  wrote  out  an  I  O  F  for  a 
dollar  to  cover  tlu*  cost  of  his  enter- 
tainment payable  ••when  I  have  made 
the  money  to  pay  it."  Then,  not  dar 
ing  to  go  asle(»|)  again  lest  he  should 
be  caught  by  some  one  belonging  tliere. 
he  went  out  int-*  the  night  and  tinished 
it  in  a  neighboring  wood. 

*  *  •  *  *  0  m 

It  was  Halloween  The  first  chill 
of  approaching  winter  ha<l  come,  and 
in  a  certain  room  of  a  certain  house  a 
<heerful  coal  lire  was  blazing  in  the 
grate.  A  girl  sat  before  it  dre?lmi!ig 
of  the  HalIowe<Mis  she  had  passed 
and  the  childlike  faith  she  had  had 
that  she  might  be  affoided  In  some 
way  a  giimp.se  of  the  man  she  would 
marry.  She  was  now  twenty  and  con 
sidered  herself  altogether  too  old  for 
such  superstitions.  Indeed,  they  had 
given  place  to  something  more  real, 
something  that  h.id  remained  with  her 
ever  since  its  occurience. 

It  happ(>ne<l  at  the  time  of  her  aunt's 
death.  Late  at  night  a  telegram  had 
&itm  announ<ing  that  she  could  not 
live  till  morning.  .Mabel  Ilin  -kley  and 
her  mother  had  thrown  a  few  things 
into  :\  suit  case,  locked  the  doors  and 
started  on  foot  to  tlu'  station,  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  house,  to  catch 
the  11  o'clock  train.  After  .1  week's 
absence  they  h.id  returned  and  found  a 
bit  of  paper  on  the  mantel  over  the 
fir<>place  on  which  had  been  writttui. 
"Some  <lay  I'm  going  to  buy  this  liouse 
and  mnny  tto  girl  whose  portrait 
hangs  (Ml  the  wall  in  this  room."  A 
due  bill  for  a  dollar  to  pay  for  what 
had  been  appropriated  accompanied 
the  paper. 

Malfel's  mother  had  l>een  impressed 
only  with  the  hazard  of  going  away 
from  lier  home  and  leaving  it  to  tsdic 
care  of  itself.  The  occasion  of  their 
departure  ami  the  hurry  involved  had 
caused  Iheni  to  leave  a  window  un- 
locked, and  they  had  not  even  taken 
time  to  put  Old  the  fire  burning  In  the 
grate.  It  was  a  wonder,  she  said,  the 
house  had  not  been  ransacked. 

With  .Mabel  it  was  different.  A  girl 
fiiust  i)e  devoid  not  <udy  of  romance, 
but  an  interest  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance, who  would  not  be  moved  by  such 
a  note  as  she  had  found  on  her  re- 
turn. It  was  now  three  years  since 
it  had  been  re<eive<I.  and  she  had  not 
ceased  to  wonder  if  the  writer  wouhl 
keep  his  word.  Evi<lently  he  had  not 
thus  f;ir  kept  it  as  to  luiying  the  hotise. 
for  having  recelve<l  an  otter  for  more 
than  it  was  worth  -an  offer  they  could 
not  affonl  to  decline  they  had  sold 
If  and  to  M  man  with  a  wife  and  a 
familj-  of  children.     Thej^nt^HMt;.-  had 
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passetl  out  oF Their  lilnrds.  Init  they 
were  to  occupy  it  till  the  following 
sfiring.  As  for  the  man  who  had  made 
hiuiself  at  home  in  it.  he  had  not  yet 
come  H-wooing.  Indeed,  not  a  word 
had  ever  l»een  heard  from  him. 

Mabel  Hinckley  sat  before  the  fire- 
place on  Halloween  lught  wondering 
what  Iiad  become  of  the  person  who 
liad  been  charme<l  with  her  pictiu'e.  It 
hung  where  it  had  hung  when  he 
entered  the  house,  and  as  she  looked  at 
it  she  nuised: 

"When  that  picture  was  taken  I  was 
barely  sixteen.  I  am  now  twenty  and 
much  changed.  If  he  <*omes  and 
proves  to  be  a  gentleman  and  attrac- 
tive and  all  that,  when  h<'  sees  m<»  he 
will  prol»ably  not  be  so  much  pleased 
with  me  as  Mith  my  likeness  taken 
four  years  ago.  Twenty  is  (piite  old 
for  a  girl.  Heighol  If  he's  coming  I 
wish  he  would  come." 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  11. 
and.  arising,  she  started  to  go  upstairs 
to  iK'd.  A  mirror  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  she  pau.sed  to  have  a  look  at  her 
face  to  see  if  she  was  really  vei'y 
much  changed.  The  mirrcu-  faced  the 
fireplace  and  a  window  beside  it.  Sud- 
denly she  saw  reflecte<l  in  the  mirror 
the  face  of  a  man  at  the  window. 

If  it  had  n(»t  been  Halloween  and 
if  the  face  at  the*  window  had  been 
repulsive  Miss  Mabel  Hinckley  would 
have  screamed.  As  it  was  she  stood 
fierfectly  still.  The  eyes  of  the  stran- 
ger were  <larting  here  and  thert'.  final 
ly  resting  on  the  face  in  the  giass, 
which  was  as  plain  to  him  as  the  face 
at  the  window  Avas  to  her.  When  the 
two  pairs  of  eyes  met  there  was  a 
momentary  recoil  on  the  part  of  the 
man;  then  a  half  ibdiious.  half  implor- 
ing smile  came  over  his  face.  It  was 
answereil  by  the  lips  retlected  in  the 
mirror,  which  gave  it  more  contidence. 
And  why  not?  Surely  it  was  Hal- 
loween, and  what  girl  on  that  even- 
ing on  seeing  a  fa'C  reflected  in  a 
ndrror  woidd  doubt  that  she  was  look- 
ing upon  her  future  husband".' 

There  was  nnu'e  In  the  face  In  the 
window  than  this.  SonuMhing  told  the 
girl  that  she  v,as  looking  upon  the 
man  who  had  written  her  that  be 
would  s(une  day  come  to  marry  her. 
I'm'thermore,  she  saw  a  frank,  ingenu- 
oHs  face,  and  the  smile  it  wore  was 
very  winning. 

The  girl  turned,  advanced  to  the 
window,  threw  up  the  sash  and  ex- 
tended a  hand  to  a«lmit  the  visitor. 
When  he  stood  in  the  room  befiu'c  her 
he  began: 

"I  iwn" 

She  lowiMcd  her  eyes  to  the  floor. 

•*I  am  the  man  who  three  years  ago. 
fancying  that  the  world  was  intended 
to  be  s(»en  rather  than  for  a  workshop, 
made  a  tramp  of  Tuyself.  I  came  in 
here  one  night,  saw  yom*  picture,  and 
it  made  n  great  change  in  me.  I  prom 
ised  myself  that  I  would  go  to  work 
and  make  the  money  to  buy  this  house. 
That  I  have  done  fhrouirh  another  per- 


son. I  promisi'd  myseTf  That  I  would 
come  and  marry  y«Mi.  I  cannot  do  so 
without  your  consent." 

He  was  a  stranger  to  her.  But  she 
had  been  waiting  for  him  f->r  three 
years.  It  was  Halloween,  and  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  her  with  that  pleas- 
ant smile.  She  said  nothing,  but  he 
knew  what  she  meant. 


Vick*s  Garden 
y^^^d  Floral  Guide 


THF    KEY  10  A  tiOOtJ  GARDEN 

1911 


Gives  advise  about  I 
the  Best  Seeds,  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  the  plants.  The 
book  the  experienced  gardener  and 
the  beginner  need.  Sent  anywhere 
free.  A  postal  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you. 

Vick's  1  ^^^  grown  by  those 

Branching    «^°J=rVhVc"-' 

Asters  J  aiog  tells  all  about 

them.  Seven  colors :  white,  pink, 
»ose  crimson,  lavender,  purple, 
iark  violet.  Packet  10  cts.  each  ; 
one  packet  of  each  color,  50  cts. 

Vick's  1  The  finest 

Golden  Nugget    ^°"i  °";^! 

Q  g^       oo'*'*     market,  ears 

^weet  Corn.  J  1  a  r  g  e ,  filled 
with  tender,  sweet  and  juicy  ker- 
nels. Two  to  four  ears  to  a  stalk. 
Packet,  xo  cts.;  half  pint,  20  cts.; 
pint,  30  cts.;  quart,  50  cts. 

Standard  Farm  Seeds 

Alfalfa,  the  money  maker ;  New 
•♦  Early  Wonder  '  Com  ;  Vick's 
Red  Glazed  Corn;  Vick's  New 
Late  Vicktor  Potato ;  Clover;  Oats 

$1001  in  Premiums  to  users  of*Vick*B 
Seeds.    See  pages  i,  2,  44  of  the  Catalog. 

James  Vick's  Sons 

143  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OVER  66  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  Bkelch  mul  (losorlntloti  maT 
qnlcUly  jisfertnin  our  opinion  free  whotlier  an 
invention  Ja  prohnbly  rnfentahle.  Conimnnlcn- 
Iion88trlcllycoiin<loi\tlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Pntents 
Bcnt  free.  Olitest  ncoiioy  for  pociinn,?  putonts. 

Patents  taken  throuu'lj  Mima  &  Co.  recelTe 
$pecial  notice,  without  charge,  la  the 

Scientific  JUitcrican. 

A  hnndsomoly  lllnstrfltert  wpokly,  Lnnrent  clr- 
eiilntlon  of  any  prieiilltlo  journal.  Terms.  f:j  a 
year :  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.'^'""""*"- New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  W  St,  Washinuton.  IX  C. 


SICK  HOGS 


.Cured  and  disease  prevent- 
ed with  Snoddy's  Powder. 
Clears     hotrg     of     worms. 
*Make8  hoRS  thrifty.    Will 

send  man   and  treat  sick 

ho^son  insurance.  Treatment  is  simple.  Anyone 
can  use  it.  $5casecures40hoes.  J^'*^lf  ^nd  test  re- 
portstree.  Agents  wanted.    OR.  0.  C.  SRODDT  to., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Pa^o    Five 


NAVAL   GUN    TELESCOPES. 


Device    That    Made    Possible    Accurate 
Long    Range    Firing. 

It  was  aluHit  tlu'  year  1885  that  the 
telescope  was  first  tested  lu  otinjunr- 
tioii  with  thr  tiriim  of  a  modern  ;riin. 
The  treineiidous  concussion  bi'olie  the 
lens.  howeviM".  so  that  in  order  to  use  it 
at  ail  the  telescope  had  to  he  detachc-d 
from  the  unn  before  firing;,  thereby 
nitailin;?  a  loss  of  several  seconds  In 
lime  after  aim  had  been  taken. 

Later,  tt>  obviate  this  defect,  the 
teh'scopc  was  adjusted  to  the  axis  of 
the  jiun  by  a  system  of  parallel  arms 
niovinj;  up  and  down  in  unison  with 
the  ;j:un.  th<>uj;:h  detached  from  it.  This 
of  course  was  a  si't'Jit  improvement, 
but  there  were  still  urave  practical  de- 
fects. 

Well,  alonjLX  in  the  early  nineties  Hen- 
ry C.  Mustin,  a  younjr  midshipman  at 
Anna|tolis,  lean  faced  and  scpiare  of 
jaw,  built  like  a  medium  sized  Her- 
cules, 'luicl  mannered,  but  a  bulldoy:  in 
tile  football  held,  intereste<l  himself  in 
the  study  of  oi)tics.  Naturally  enough, 
his  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  de- 
fective lenses  of  the  gun  telescopes. 
The  lenses  broke  when  the  guns  were 
fired:  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  In- 
vent a  noidueakable  lens. 

One  tlay  years  later,  while  station 
ed  in  Washington,  Mustin  called  a  few 
of  his  brother  officers  to  the  window 
ne;!r  his  desk  on  the  second  floor  of  n 
building  in  the  navy  yards.  He  show- 
ed them  a  lens  with  a  metal  bainl 
"shrunk"  around  its  circumference. 
Then  lie  opened  the  win<h)w  and  de- 
liberately threw  tlie  lens  with  all  his 
might  upon  the  brick  pavement  he- 
low.  The  others  knew  of  his  i>et  hol»- 
by  and  thought  he  had  given  it  up  in 
disgust  and  had  taken  this  way  of  tell- 
ing them  .so.  But  he  put  on  his  hat.  lit 
a  cigarette  and  bade  them  f<»llow  him. 
He  led  them  down  the  stairs  amid  con- 
siderable Joking  and  out  to  the  spot 
where  the  lens  lay  on  the  pavement. 
The  glass  was  unbroken.  The  one 
great  <lefect  of  the  telescope  sight  liad 
l>een  overcome,  and  Muslin  liad  mad** 
possible  the  long  range  gunnery  of 
the  modern  navy.  The  thud  of  the  lit- 
tle glass  disk  with  its  metal  collar 
upon  the  bri<k  pavement  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  nations  to  begin  to  build 
their  Dreadnoughts.- American  Maga- 
zine. 


Look  to  the  Colt's  F^eet. 

Do  not  neglect  to  level  the  <'olt*s  feet 
^'hen  they  are  brought  in  from  |»as- 
ture.  The  feet  may  be  worn  uneven. 
especially  if  the  colt  has  been  running 
in  a  stony  pasture.  Nippers  and  a  rasp 
should  be  used.  If  this  task  Is  neglect- 
ed the  colt  Is  liable  to  develop  blem- 
ishes or  become  crippled.  Awkward 
movers  are  often  made  by  allowing  the 
feet  to  grow  crooked.— Farm  Journal. 
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THE    DAIRYMAN. 


X 

Whether   the   pure   bred    herd 

will  pay  or  not  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  keeper.  One 
thing  is  absolutely  certain— if  a 
man  will  ;;ive  the  cows  half  a 
chance  profits  will  be  his. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  better 
position  to  raise  good  calves. 
l»igs  and  cliickens  than  his  neigh- 
bor who  does  not  believe  in 
dairying. 

Don't  let  the  «-ows  out  in  the 
storms  to  stand  around.  Jt 
doesn't  pay. 

When  a  <*onv  that  Is  not  In  the 
habit  of  kicking  puts  her  foot 
in  the  pail  you  may  be  sure 
there's  a  reason.  Try  to  find  out 
what  is  the  trouble.  Her  udder 
may  be  sore. 

Fre<pieutly  a  cow  will  milk  t<» 
better  advantage  if  she  is  given 
a  little  feed  during  the  process. 

Many  au  apparently*  inferior 
cow  could  be  made  good  with 
better  <*are  and  feed, 

»>M-i":-i":-i«i"i"i--i"i--i--M"i"i"H":"i"i"M"i- 


The  interest  on  the  amount  invested 
In  the  materials  necessary  to  build  a 
machine  shed  is  in  most  cases  a  good 
deal  less  than  the  amount  already  tied 
up  in  machinery  to  be  protected.  'J'he 
slipshod  manner  in  which  high  i»rired 
farm  machinery  is  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments constitutes  one  of  the  big  yet 
avoidable  leaks  iu  American  farm 
management. 


Time 
[15>^  Has  Totd 

■•^  VVill^^^^  Don't  «-xp.  -'ment  witli 
every  refne<1y  under 
the  Klin  for  Spavin. 
KlnRlxine.  Curb,  Splint, 
eai)|>fd  Hm-k,  SwoMen 
JointH  or  UiiieneMi  of 
liorse  or  man. 

Kendairs  Spavin  Cure 

[4usbet*nth*oirl  ri'tittttie  rernedy  inr.<5ye*>T«.  Try  it. 

Oranby,  Mo..  May  14,  l»ll. 
0*nVleuBen :— Have  >i<*ed 'your  HpaTln  Ciir^  for  2.'> 
-jreajna  ond  have  cured  many  spaTtna.  1  do  not  tirink 
it  fJfft  I'p  hen-ten.  Very  truly  yourn,  C.  L.  England. 
$1  ■  botti*.  •f«rSS>  Atall  drniTRtoren.  A«lt 'or 
(ra«J»o«k,  "Treatise  oo  the  HorHe,"or  write  to— 


Dll«  B.  '•  NCNDALL  CO^  I 


ISUira  FMklM,  VT. 


ARMY  AUaiON  BARGAINS 


1  fills. 

Le'.'cui^,  Patr  ... 

bridles 

S><l>il«!l 

Tenm  Hniiic-ji-. . 
New  Uniform!. . 


$1.4(>u|i 
.15" 
.90  '« 

.2I.H5  " 
,    I.iO" 

C'oiU  Ai'tny  Cnl.  45  RevnWer ,  .^    8.&0 

Sprin|rfield.M»ii«er  llleh  Power  Sporllof;  Rifle.  11.8ft 
Colts  Revolver  CnrlrlHge  Ireach,  Spfld-MauicrCtK.  *ce». 
IS  •crm  Oot't  Auction  Goods.  IlUiltrmted  tod  dcMrlhad  In  400 
\»nf    ixir"    wholMwIe    rettll    etplnpedi*   ritiloffu*  milled   2f>«. 

FEAWCIS  BAWNERMAN.    501  Broadway.  K»w  York  City 


Army  .'^worili $   .t'tnp 

Army  Kevolvem...    1.65** 

"      B/L  Riflci..       .9H" 

"      Rpl'if  "    ..    1.48  •» 

"     TshotCarbln*  S.iO'i 

OldPUloli 60" 


LIVE  STOCK 


DUAL  PURPOSE  OR 
MILK  SHORTHORNS 


When  a  farmer  has  decided  to  make 
cows  his  money  making  stock  the 
question  arises.  What  breed  shall  he 
keep?  In  the  first  place,  no  farmer 
need  have  two  or  more  breeds  of  cat- 
tle on  the  .same  farm,  writes  H.  W. 
Avery  iu  American  Agriculturist.  Let 
him  select  the  breed  that  suits  him 
best  and  start  in  with  a  pedlgreetl 
herd,  small  or  large,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate,  or,  if  he  cannot  afford 
the  pedigrejjd  females,  use  a  pedi- 
greed bull  on  a  good  cross  of  the 
breed  desired:  then,  having  made  his 
start,  stay  with  the  breed  as  long  as 
he  farms.  There  is  no  great  differ- 
ence   among    the    breeds.      Each    one 


"  ■■■^ 


The  milking  Shorthorn  enjoys 
wide  popularity  on  many  farm« 
where  both  beef  and  milk  prodiu-- 
tlon  are  desired.  Tiie  bull  pictured 
above.  Oxford  Duke  E.,  is  a  good 
representative  of  this  particular 
type  and  is  very  close  to  the  ideal. 
He  Is  owned  by  B.  W.  Little  of 
JanesviUe.  Wis. 


fills  its  own  place,  and  locality  to  a 
large  degree  will  determine  the  breed 
to  be  selected.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  the  general  purpose 
cow,  and  as  long  as  farmers  make 
money  breeding  It  the  type  will  not  be 
abandoned. 

A  cow  that  win  give  a  profitable 
amount  of  milk  and  make  good  beef 
in  time,  except  when  she  is  in  flush  of 
jnllk,  Is  a  paying  Investment  for  the 
general  farmer.  Also  a  farmer  wants 
a  regular  breeder.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  I  chose  dairy  Shorthorns,  and 
I  have  paid  off  the  mortgage  as  the 
result  of  my  choice.  All  of  my  cows 
give  upjN-ard  of_  8,000  pounds  of  milk 


a  year  and  breed  large,  nearrny  carves. 
In  my  herd  is  a  two-year-old  with  a 
record  of  10,395  pounds  of  milk.  This 
same  heifer  was  second  in  a  butter  fat 
contest  at  Syracuse,  1910,  all  breeds 
competing. 

The  minute  a  cow  is  not  wanted  in 
the  herd  she  will  bring  from  .$.">0  to 
$80  as  beef,  which  makes  a  consider- 
able item  so  long  as  the  cow  has  been 
up  to  that  time  a  profitable  milker. 
The  Shorthorn  is  hardy  and  does  not 
re<iuire  a  large  amount  of  grain,  l)einir 
a  great  forager  and  consumer  of  silage 
and  straw. 


Feed  and  tKo  Cow. 
The  cow.  naturally  a  small  producer 
of  butter  fat,  cannot  be  made  a  large 
producer  by  any  system  of  feeding, 
says  the  Kansas  Farmer.  The  cow  has 
a  certain  natural  ability  to  produce 
milk,  and  this  ability  cannot  be  made 
over  by  any  system  of  feeding.  Many 
<'Ows  do  not  have  a  cliance  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  ndlk  they  are  capable 
of  giving  because  of  short  rations.  Be- 
fore condemning  the  cow  as  being  un- 
profitable and  worthless  as  a  milker 
It  is  advisable  always  to  know  that  the 
cow  has  been  given  feed  iu  such  quan- 
tity and  of  such  character  as  will  give 
her  a  chance  to  show  that  she  is  ca- 
pable of  doing.  This  remarks  points 
again  to  the  statement  we  have  man.v 
times  made  that,  generally  speaking, 
our  cows  are  not  as  poor  as  our  system 
of  feeding,  which  means  that  by  the 
right  feeding  methods  many  cows  that 
are  now  unprofitable  would  be  profit- 
able. 


Isolate  the  New  Hog. 
(»(K)d  breeders  and  farmers  with  ex- 
perience have  the  fixe«l  habit  of  never 
allowing    a    newly    purchased    hog    to 
ndngle   with    the  other   hogs   on    their 
farms  until  he  has  been  kept  in  quar 
antine  for  several  weeks.    Every  new 
hog  that  is  bought  should  be  (puirau 
lined   In  a   pen  widely  separated   from 
that    which    contains    the    otiier    hogs, 
and  he  shov.ld  be  kept  there  for  not  less 
than  three  weeks,  or  until  there  is  an 
absolute  certainty  that  he  will  not  de- 
velop  any   disease  or  carry   It  to   the 
other  animals  of  the  herd. 


The  horse  that  is  prone  to  attacks  of 
azoturia.  which  Is  the  result  of  an 
overloading  and  poisoning  of  the  sys- 
tem with  albumen,  will  be  far  less  lia- 
ble to  them  if  it  is  sparingly  rather 
than  heavily  fed,  and  especially  does 
this  hold  triie  when  the  horse  is  not 
working  regularly. 
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BEDDING    FOR    SWINE. 

Hogs  Need  a  Dry  Nest  to  Keep  Them 
Thrifty  In  Winter. 

Hogs  of  all  ages  and  size  reipdre 
comfortable  sleeping  places  to  realize 
for  their  owners  the  full  benefit  of 
food  consumed,  writes  a  New  York 
farmer  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
This  applies  more  especially  to  their 
accommodations  from  fail  until  spring. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  more  sensitive 
to  cold  winds  and  wet  surroundings 
than  many  persons  realize.  Make 
tliem  comfortable,  so  they  will  not 
pile  one  on  top  of  another  for  warmth. 
This  is  unhealthy.  The  under  one 
gets  sweaty  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cool  air  will  develop  pneii- 
monia,  which  is  as  fatal  as  any  disease 
ever  found  iu  a  herd  of  young  pigs. 

Zero  weather  does  not  hurt  swine, 
provided  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Have  all  the  openings  or  venti- 
lators so  arranged  that  the  circulation 
of  air  is  from  the  inside,  outwanl. 
Have  no  draft  of  air  inward.  This 
would  create  cold  and  dampness  in  a 
room.  On  a  cold  morning,  when  you 
see  particles  of  frost  adhering  to  the 
side  walls  and  celling,  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  <'aused  bj'  Impure  air  or 
steam  rising  from  the  pigs  and  there- 
fore the  pen  is  not  properly  ventilateiL 
It  is  unhealthy  for  man  or  beast  to 
Rtay  In  such  atmosphere.  Make  open- 
ings on  one  side  or  one  end  of  the 
room,  but  not  opposite  each  other,  and 


Mc's  Dream,  the  Duroc-Jersey  sow 
herewith  shown,  won  grand  cham- 
pionships at  the  Wisconsin  state 
fair  and  Illinois  state  fair  of  1912. 
She  won  the  senior  championship 
at  the  international  live  stock  show. 
Chicago,  last  year.  This  sow  wa.s 
farrowed  March  15,  1907,  and  has 
produce^',  seven  litters  of  pigs,  nev- 
er Io.«ss  than  nine  and  up  to  eleven. 
Those  piKs  sold  for  more  than  $7,000. 
Her  ancestors  were  winners  at  the 
world's  fiilrs  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  her  progeny  have  been 
state  fair  winners.  She  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  sows  of  her 
breed  fiom  every  standpoint.  Mc's 
Dream  Ls  owned  by  H.  E.  Brown- 
ing. Hereman.  111. 


put  in  mu.sUn  windows  of  large  ca- 
pacity. This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
dry  and  warm  a  room. 

Shredded  cornstalks  make  good  bed- 
ding, and  hogs  will  eat  much  of  it. 
Cprnslalk^  are   the  hardest   and   mosj 


disagreeable  oT  iill  beds  to~1clean.  Oat 
and  buckwheat  straw  are  both  unde- 
sirable. They  lack  wearing  qualities. 
Both  will  sweat  and  become  damp 
quickly,  causing  scurf,  cracked  skin 
and  continued  itching.  Dry  leaves 
make  a  good  bed  of  short  duration,  but 
soon  break  into  fragments,  creating  a 
dust.  Baled  shavings  and  sawdust  both 
make  desirable  bedding  for  mild 
weather.  They  absorb  moisture  and  im- 
part a  healthy  odor,  but  are  too  cold 
and  uncomfortable  for  winter  use.  We 
consider  rye  and  wheat  straw  the  best 
of  all  materials  to  use.  This  produces 
comfortable  beds  at  all  seasons.  When 
given  in  sutticient  quantity  for  the  pigs 
to  burrow  into  during  cold  weather 
they  will  be  dry  and  healthy.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  l>eds,  no  matter  what 
material  they  are  ma<le  of,  be  changed 
j)romptly  when  damp. 


Holding  Back  Milk. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  <ow  to  hold 
back  her  milk,  but  it  is  not  natural  for 
her  so  to  do,  says  the  Kansas  Farmer. 
The  refusal  of  a  cow  to  "give  down"  is 
nsually  due  to  rough  treatment.  It  may 
require  good  treatment  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  change  the  "holding  up" 
habit.  We  have  never  seen  a  cow  re- 
fuse to  respond  to  good  treatment, 
whether  she  had  the  habit  of  holding 
tip  her  milk  or  the  kicking  habit. 


Shelter  Young  Stock. 
If  y<ning  animals  are  not  sheltered 
against  severe  T/eather  the  extra  feed 
is  all  used  up  in  an  attempt  on  na- 
ture's part  to  keep  the  animals  warm, 
and  no  profit  results.  The  scrub  ani- 
mal and  the  treatment  which  made 
him  a  scrub  have  no  place  on  the  high 
pilced  land  of  today.  Shelter  is  Just 
as  imiKjrtant  as  feed,  and  both  are  nec- 
?!4Hary  in  abundance. 

Frenzied  Arithmetic. 

Three-year-old  Amy.  who  had  a  very 
lively  little  brother,  was  being  p'lt 
through  a  lesson  iu  arithmetic  by  her 
uncle.  She  had  successfully  added  one 
and  one.  but  stuck  at  two  and  one. 

"Your  mamma,"  said  her  uncle,  "has 
two  children.  If  she  had  one  more 
what  would  that  make?" 

"Oh,"  criotl  Amy,  "that  would  make 
my  mamma  cwazyl"— Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


A  Gentle  Hint. 

•'I'm  hungry,"  said  the  out  of  a  job 
tragedian. 

"Well."  said  the  kind  hearted  (?) 
manager,  "can't  I  give  you  something 
to  appease  your  hunger?" 

"Surely,"  said  the  actor.  "I  believe 
I'd  prefer  a  few  dates."  —  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Mistaken  Identity. 

Mrs.   Henpock   (to  her  pet  dog)— Oo 

and    lie    down    there!      Her    Husband 

(coming  hastily)— What  did  you  wish. 

my  sweet  little  wife?- '^•*-^'^*^     '-t- 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
PURE  BRED  SIRE 


The  Connecticut  Farmer  says  that 
calves  from  poor  milkers  should  not  be 
raisetl.  Of  course  the  paper  speaks  of 
heifer  calves.  Now,  that  depends  alto- 
gether whether  you  have  a  strong,  pre- 
potent sire  behind  that  heifer  or  not. 
Such  a  sire  will  often  produce  heavy 
milkers  from  low  producing  mothers. 
We  have  had  the  experience  of  repeat- 
ed instances  of  this  kind.  The  cow. 
Sarah  of  .left'erson,  though  a  pure  bred 
(juernsey.  could  not  be  made  to  pro- 
duce over  22'^  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
She  was  bred  tt>  the  prepotent  sire 
Espanore  II.  and  produced  the  heifer 
Bernhardt,  that  yielded  401  pounds  but- 
ter fat  in  her  first  milking  period  at 
two  years  of  age. 

This,  with  other  facts  derived  from  a 
study  of  emiuent  sires  in  our  own  herd, 
says  the  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
where  we  have  bred  every  member  of 
It  but  one  bull  and  two  cows,  convinces 
us  that  the  great  and  preponderating 
infiuence  in  shaping  the  character  of 
tlie  coming  cow  is  the  sire.  There  fol- 
lows then  this  conclusion:  A  poor  sire, 
poor  cows:  a  good  sire,  good  cows. 
The  dominant  influence  of  the  sire  is 
seen  very  clearly  in  the  breeding  of 
grade  herds.  How  often  do  we  see 
this  shown  in  the  placing  at  the  head 


Photo  by  Connecticut  Agricultural  college. 


The  Jersey  cow  has  for  genera- 
tions been  bred  for  a  milk  extreme- 
ly rich  In  fat  rather  than  quantity. 
She  will  produce  a  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  from  less  milk  than  any 
other  breed,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  tiie  Quern.sey.  The  Jer- 
sey is  also  the  most  tenacious  in 
milk.  Although  she  is  the  smallest 
of  the  recognized  dairy  breeds,  she 
will  ass'mllate  more  feed  for  her 
weigiit  than  any  other  cow  and  re- 
turn a  profit  for  it.  The  fine  Jer- 
sey bull  shown  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  col- 
lege Jersey  herd. 


of  a  mixed  lot  of  very  medium  cows  l 
pure  bred  bull.  The  resulting  heifers 
iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten  show  the  blood 
of  the  sire,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  milkinir  qualities  over  ^j^  scrub 
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mothers  nlso  ("leuiuiistratesR. 

KtM'ii  right  oil  witli  tliese  heifere, 
breeding  tlicui  and  tlieir  descpiidaiits 
to  i>ure  bred  sires  in  tlie  same  line, 
■with  constant  weeding  out  of  the  infe- 
rior ones  and  in  a  few  years  yon  have 
a  heril  of  great  produfers  at  the  pail. 
The  great  dith*  nity  in  this  matter  is 
tliat  farmers  and  many  breeders  even 
<ltt  not  value  highly  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sire.  In  making  a  selec- 
tion l»y  purchase  the  overruling  consid- 
eration with  them  is  not  quality  firs' 
and  i»rice  next,  but  ratlici'  the  reverse. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  once  made 
to  us  by  a  very  noted  bleeder  of  trot 
ting  horses  and  Jersey  cattle  hi  Ten 
uessee.  >!aj(>r  Campbell  Brown.  He 
said.  "I  liave  always  failed  in  my  judg- 
ment of  the  breeding  value  of  a  sire 
Mhen  1  allowed  the  financial  side  of 
the  case  to  step  in  and  influence  me." 


KEEPING    UP   THE    MILK    YIELD. 


Silage  For  Beef  Production. 
For  years  silage  has  b(»en  known  to 
be  an  economical  feed  in  the  pn)duc- 
tlon  of  meat.  Not  until  the  past  few 
years,  however,  has  silage  fed  beef 
been  recognized  as  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  methods  of  feeding  in  which 
silage  has  i?ot  been  employe*!.  In  the 
packing  <-enters  of  this  country  silage 
fe«l  beef  now  commantls  a  premium 
This  is  an  atlded  argument  for  the  silo 
Tiiat  little  touch  of  retintMuent  in  the 
i<reparati(fM  of  any  food  commodity 
which  inalies  it  sought  by  the  i-onsumer 
is  a  tiling  whi<'h  the  f<H>d  producer 
can  well  atTord  to  give.  It  re<piires 
about  so  mu<  h  in  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  of  l>e<'f.  If  in  the  feeding  that 
pound  c;in  be  made  just  a  little  better 
than  the  average  pound  the  added  val- 
ue is  an  added  profit  which  usually 
I'Dsts  little.  -  Kansas  Farmer. 


Ice  Water  Bad  For  Dairy  Cows. 
Many  a  hard  worked  dairy  cow  wil! 
chill  and  shiver  this  winter  when  she 
takes  a  dr.ift  of  icy  water  from  the 
tank.  And  at  the  next  nniking  time 
she  will  si  ill  be  ihiily  and  will  give 
less  milk  than  if  her  instdei  had  not 
been  frozen  up.  It  pays  to  give  th«' 
daily  cows  warmed  water— that  i.>5, 
with  the  chill  taken  off.  Winter  milk 
production  is  not  a  natural  function  of 
the  cow.  but  is  strictly  an  artificial  ar- 
rangement by  man.  If  profits  arc  ex- 
pected the  <o\\  niiist  tie  humored  a  lit- 
tle. A  ^niall  tink  heater  will  \::\y  h)<: 
dividciifls  in  a  dairv  lierd. 


ON  TIME 


all  the  time  witb 
till!!  time  keeper. 
Perforiiig    a    two- 
(tild  scrvii  o  fur   less  than   tlie  ordinary 
price  of  "lie       First,    altrnctive    <te«k, 
drc«!<er   or   wall  clock. ^  Convenient  to 
c.irry  from  place  to  place  for  a  |>oiiltry- 
inaii  when  keepini;  record  time  in  oper- 
ating inciiliatort  and  hroodem.    Second, 
remove  the  (inn  metal  ca-te— easily  done 
— and   you  have  a  good  watch   of  con- 
venient *ize.      Satiifaction  ftuaranteed, 
[_j  we  (five  a  combination  clock  and  watch 
for  only  tl  nnd  include  a  luincription  to 

GOOD  POUL  TRY  »♦>■•"»*'  !y  '""KMin/.  rfcvote*! 

***^*'~'  •  «^«^^»»B«  to  special  crop!  and  intensive 
fnriinng*  with  special  attention  to  the  care  and  handling  of 
l-oiiltiy.  Tells  h>'W  to  make  •-'<«>  por  acre  per  year  on  any 
farm  frotn  5  to  loti  acres.  (Jood  l*i>iil|ry  alone,  10  cents 
a  copy,  'j.'ic  n  year  It  is  free  with  %\  UO  order  for  the  clock- 
w.itch.     A^-eiits  wante<l,  write  today. 

8HOREWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Saugatuck.  Mich, 
oily  Otfic*   —UN.  Market  Street,  Chloaoo.  liUne:* 


By   P.  M.  Brandt,  Mo.  Aq.  Experiment 
Station. 

Xow  is  the  time  to  commence 
feeding  the  milk  cows.  It  is  true 
the  grass  is  still  green  but  it  has  not 
much  feeding  value.  A  cattle  feeder 
docs  not  think  for  a  moment  of  fin- 
ishing oft  a  bimch  of  steers  on  ihis 
fall  grass.  Why  should  a  dpiryman 
expect  the  cows  to  maintain  their 
milk  yield  on  it? 

Butterfat  is  scarce.  The  price  is 
high  and  is  going  higher.  It  will  pay 
to  produce  more  butterfat,  but  it 
cannot  he  <lone  by  feeding  the  cows 
fall  grass,  corn  stalks  and  timothy 
hay.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  neglect 
the  cows  for  a  few  weeks,  intending 
to  make  amends  by  liberal  feeding 
when  winter  comes.  It  is  important 
that  the  milk  yield  never  be  allowed 
to  decline.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  bring  a  cow  back  to  her  normal 
flow  after  it  has  been  permitted  to 
decline. 

It  is  important  that  fall  feeding 
be  commenced  now,  before  the  milk 
flow  is  cut  down  by  short  grass  and 
scant  feed.  Those  who  are  fortun- 
ate enough  to  own  a  silo  should  give 
each  cow  about  35  pounds  of  silage 
a  day.  Every  cow  should  have  all 
the  clover,  alfalfa,  or  cowp-a  hay 
she  will  clean  up.  This  will  amount 
to  alxmt  in  lbs.  a  day  if  the  silage 
is  fed.  If  silage  is  not  fed  more  hay 
should  be  given.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  cowpea  hay  is  one  of 
the    cheapest    of    dairy    feeds. 

Cows  giving  over  a  gallon  of  milk 
a  day  should  he  fed  grain.  A  good 
grain  mixture  is  corn  chop  mixed 
with  bran  or  cottonseed  meal.  Corn 
and  rob  meal  may  be  substituted  for 
the  chop.  A  pound  of  this  mixture 
should  be  given  each  day  for  every 
o    pounds    of    milk    produced. 

The  best  of  cows  will  not  produce 
milk  unless  fed  liberally  on  the 
right    kind   of   feed. 


Copperas  For  Hogs. 
Copperas  (sulphate  of  ironi  is  in  com- 
mon use  for  tlestroying  worms  «d'  hogs 
nnd  is  safe  and  efVective  for  the  pur- 
pose unless  in  the  case  of  pregnr.nt 
sows.  It  is  best  not  to  give  co|>p(Mas 
to  pregnant  animals.  The  dose  of  cop- 
peras is  oiH»  dram  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  pii;.  .'iiul  it  is  given  ome  a 
day  in  slop  f«»r  five  consecutive  days. 
It  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  weeks  if 
ihought  necessary.  Pregnant  sows  in- 
fested with  worms  may  safely  take 
sulphur  in  their  feed,  the  dose  being 
from  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  tablespoon- 
fill.  This  may  be  given  in  conjunction 
^ith  salt.— Iowa  Homestead. 

^^A>  et;    rT**ic  r»r^r»  . 

TRY   AN   AD   IN   THIS 
PAPER   AND 

WATCH  RESULTS 


Effect  of  Dehorning  a  Bull. 
It  is  a  somewhat  debatable  tiuestion 
iwhether  dehorning  a  bull  injures  his 
character  so  that  it  will  have  any  ef- 
fect upon  his  breeding  [lowers.  Some 
observers  and  careful  breeders  rather 
favor  the  ojiinion  that  dehorning  a  bull 
takes  away  from  him  certain  traits  or 
at  least  modifies  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  his  breeding  powers  are  more 
or  less  impaired.  Others  cannot  see 
that  dehorning  has  any  influence  upon 
the  breeding  powers  of  a  bull.  The  op- 
rration  Is  in  no  wise  dangerous,  espe- 
cially if  done  after  the  fly  season.— 
Hoard's  Dairyman. 


ACKARD 

COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 

Lexington  Ave.  and  35th  St.,  New  York 

NEW  LOCATION 

NEW  BUILDING 

Every  requisite  for  the  safety, 
health  and  comfort  of  our 
students. 

Commercial  and  stenographi.,' 
courses.      Individual    instruction. 

Fall  Term  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  3 

Enter   at   any   time. 
NO  SOLICITORS 

Special  commuiation  tickets  to 
our  students  on  all  railroads. 

Our  new  buildinp:  in  only  a  short  walk 
from  34th  St.  Ferry  and  Fenn.  Station. 


FARMS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  AND  EX- 
CHANGED. 


My  .specialty  is  Plainfield  Real  Es- 
tate. I  have  a  long  and  intimaie 
knowledge  of  conditions,  owing  to  my 
association  wMth  the  city  lor  years, 
as  a  citizen  and  in  an  official  capa 
Hty.  Realty  bought,  sold  and  ex- 
changed anywhere.  M.A.XNlNtl  ^^ 
(;.\NO.    IMainlldd.    X.    I. 
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OAT  SPROUTS  FINE  WINTER 
GREENS. 
In  winter,  when  all's  so  cold  and 
white  and  there's  nothing  green  In 
sight,  a  bhx-k  of  sprouted  oats  looks 
goo<l  enough  for  humans  to  eat.  Kid- 
dy certainly  gobbles  it  greedily.  It 
has  become  a  standard  green  food  for 
winter,  not  so  much  for  its  food  value, 
but  for  its  stimulative  effect  on  the  di- 
gestive organs,  for  variety,  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  summer  greens,  to  make  the 
crop  sjiongy.  to  mix  with  the  rich  con- 


ADVEKTISE  IN  THIS   PAPER. 


photo  by  C.  M.  Barnitz. 

RACK   FOU  SPRODTINO  OATS. 

cciitrated  grain  ration  so  that  the  hen 
may  not  get  overfat  and  indisgestion. 
The  fancier  who  does  not  feetl  suc- 


culent greens  as  well  as  good  grains 
need  not  e.viiect  many  eggs  in  winter, 
for  it's  the  good  green  stuff  that  helps 
to  bring  the  big  bunch  of  eggs  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  it  is  ju:;t  as 
essential  for  winter  laying. 

Sprouting  oats  is  ea.sy. 
•     Sprouting  cabinets  with  lieating  ap- 
paratus are  now  on  the  market.    A  rack 
like  the  picture  or  any   old   box   with 
narrow  rim  will  do. 

Simply  soak  clean,  sound  oats  in 
Tvarni  water  for  a  day  and  then  spread 
ill  trays  abi»ut  two  inches  deep  and 
keep  in  lein[HM'ature  of  GO  to  70  de- 
grees or  warmer. 

Many  sprout  the  oats  beside  the  cel- 
lar furnace. 

The  oats  must  be  kept  thoroughl.v 
■wet  and  for  the  first  two  days  shouhl 
be  stirred  so  that  every  grain  gets 
moisture. 

It  is  fed  when  four  to  five  inches 
long,  new  oats  being  set  to  sprout  right 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnitz. 

SPROUTED  OATS. 

along,  to  take  the  place  of  that  fed,  a 
s(piare  foot  of  the  .sod  being  broken 
up  for  twelve  hens  per  day. 

In  this  process  oats  sometimes  mold 
and  are  then  unfit  for  food. 

To  pn'vcnt,  the  oats  should  be  ster 
ilized  before  soaking. 

To  sterilize,  say,  fifteen  bushels  of 
oafs  mix  a  half  pint  of  formalin  with 
fifteen  gallons  of  wafer, 

SjM-ead  the  oats,  thoroughly  wet  with 
»;olution.  and  cover  for  half  day.  so 
that  grain  is  thoroughly  disinfected; 
then  dry  the  oats,  bag  and  sprout  as 
needed. 

Wiieii  sprouts  are  too  long  they  are 
touch  and  indiirestible. 


As  hens  are  greedy   for  tins  rood  it 
must  not  be  fed  strong  at   first,  espe 
ciall.v  where  grecMis  have  not  been  fed 
rcgul.srly,  as  they  are  apt  to  overfeed 
ind  get  hard  crop. 


DON'TS 
Don't   use  .ill    the  ad.iectives   in   the 
i'^nglish  vocabulary  to  .sell  a  fifty  cent 
hen.    A  buyer  knows  a  liar. 

Don't  take  soiled  eggs  to  market. 
People  ju<lge  you  by  the  goods  you 
Fell. 

Don't  scald  the  head  and  legs  of 
poultry.  They  discolor  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  a  pretU'  cnrcass. 


A  vaccine  to  <  heck  the  ravages  of 
the  horse  plague  is  being  mannfaci  ure.l 
by  the  l)raiich  sfafion  of  tli«'  ivansas 
Agricultural  college  at  Iloxie  at  the 
rate  of  B.fuiO  doses  every  day.  The 
station  will  sliii»  the  remedy  to  any 
district  which  makes  application  for 
it.  The  state  veterinarian.  Dr.  Scho»Mi 
leber.  reports  thaf  hut  iiiiiete»Mi  Iiorses 
died  out  of  •_*.<»:;()  heated,  two-fifths  of 
which  were  from  herds  in  which  many 
animals  bad  died. 


ff  you  want  better  Anconas 
come  to  headquarters. 

R.  W.  VAN  HOESEN.  Franklinville.  N.  Y, 

Proprietor  of  Beauty  Poultry  Farm;  President  of 
The  Ancona  Club;  Editor  of  The  Ancona  World; 
Author  of  Hiitory  of  Anconas:  Vice-president  of 
Cattaraugus  County  Poultry  Association:  Life 
Member  American  Poultry  Association. 

Stock,  Eggs  and    Baby  Chicks  for  Sale 

Catalog  for  the  asking. 


ABOUT     ANCONAS. 

Anconas  are  the  most  profitable  fowls,   and 
produce  eggs  at  the  least  cost  per  dozen.  Eggs 
are  large  and  white.    There  is  a  great  demand 
for  stock  for  breeding   and    eggs  for  hatching. 
If  you  want  poultry  for  profit,  get  Anconas.  i 
»    An  authority   on   Ancona   matters    is   Th« 
Ancona  World,  published  monthly  at    Frank 
linville,    New  York,  for    50  cents   per   year 
Every  issue  is  full  of  good  things,   and  every 
one  interested  in    Anconas   should   subscribe 
Subscriptions  are  discontinued   at   expiration. 
Remit  most  convenient  way  to  above  address. 

Campine    Herald. 

Montlily    -    SO  Cents  per  year. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Campines. 

Full  of  reliable  information. 

Contributors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sample  copy  for  a  Stamp. 

Campine  Herald,  Franklinville,  N.  V. 

KEEP     ADVERTISING     AND     AI> 
VERTISING   WILL   KEEP  YOU. 
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ALL    BLANKETY    SLMMK. 

It  is  Decombor.    The  new  >ear 

Is  quickly  drawing  nigh, 
And  Mr.  Blank  sits  by  hl3   3eslK 

Just  making:  his  pen  fly. 

AVhy  docs  he  write  so  furiously? 

Does  he  fear  dissolution? 
Why,  no— ahem!— he's  getting  up 

His  New  Year's  resolution. 

There,  Mrs.  Blank  is  writing  too! 

She  just  has  written  down, 
"I  promise  not  to  scold  you,  dear. 

Nor  all  the  twelve  months  frown." 

Yes,  it  is  lovely,  and  we  hope 
Both  to  their  vows  keep  true; 

That  they  may  be  sweet,  lovey  dovM 
And  ever  bill  and  coo. 

It's  evening,  January  first. 

The  pledges  are  both  busted. 
She  started  in  to  henpeck  him. 

Now  both  are  mad,  disgusted. 

Oh,  no;  don't  say,  "What  silly  fools?" 
My,  no,  don't  say,  "It's  rank!" 

Remember  from  the  first  to  last 
The  whcle  blame  thing  was  Blank. 
C.   M.    BARNITZ. 
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MR.   FARMER,  GET  WISE,  ADVER- 
TISE. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  adver- 
tisers in  the  London  (O.)  Democrat  are 
larniers. 

Tliey  are  wise  to  the  quickest,  slick- 
est, easiest  way  to  get  bon  ton  trade,  to 
keep  poods  moving  out  and  the  cash 
(.(iuiing  in. 

Xo,  Mr.  Farmer,  adveriisiug  wasn't 
invented  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
town  merdiant  to  boom  business  any 
more  tlian  you  were  born  to  stand  in 
a  curbstone  market  and  freeze  olT  your 
nose  and  toes  waiting  for  customei*s  to 
meander  along  to  buy  your  butter  and 
eggs  at  any  old  price. 

The  prosperous  mercliant  smiles 
when  some  fellow  with  <obwebs  on 
his  cerebellum  asks,  "Does  advertis- 
ing pay?"  With  him  It's  the  sine  qua 
uon. 

Men  who  fail  In  business  are  often 
blamed  for  lack  of  business  capacity 
when  it  is  simply  lack  of  ndvertising 
sagacity. 

The  farmer  who  advertises  in  a  good 
medium  and  backs  his  ad.  with  a 
square  deal  has  a  cinch. 

People  do  not  buy  ealico,  shoes, 
stoves  and  paint  every  day,  Imt  every 
dny  they  must  have  eats. 

Tlie  farmer  feeds  the  nation. 

The  people  depend  on  him  for  bread, 
and  there  are  always  empty  stomachs 
and  empty  pantry  shelves  for  him  to 
rtll. 

With  such  continuous  demand  for 
his  product  why  should  the  farmer 
travel  in  that  same  old  rut  to  market 
or  trade  his  products  at  the  cross- 
roads store  or  get  gold  bricked  by  the 
city  middleman  when  an  advertise- 
ment will  bring  him  into  quick  com- 
munication with  his  customer,  build  up 
H  bon  ton  private  trade,  give  him  high- 
••r  prices  and  save  him  so  much  time, 
wear  and  tear? 

The  modern  newspaper  is  a  business 
miracle  worker,  and  it  not  only  >i'9rlig 


wonders  for  the  town  merchants,  but 
for    the    farmers   as    well. 


FEATHERS    AND     EGGSHELLS. 

A  two-year-old  White  Rock  hen  in 
the  Missouri  egg  contest  laid  eighty- 
two  eggs  in  eighty -two  consecutive 
days  and  up  to  date  of  report  Avith  her 
170  eggs  was  ahead  of  the  whole  bunch 
which  contained  many  pullets.  It  has 
!)een  demonstrated  that  hens  vary  in 
the  time  of  their  top  notch  perform- 
ance, some  doing  the  trick  in  their  pul- 
let year  and  others  waiting  to  that  pe- 
riod when  Dr.  Osier  would  give  it  to 
cTerybody  in  the  neck. 

One  thing  the  egg  laying  contests 
demonstrate— viz,  that  members  of  the 
same  breed  differ  in  laying  cai^acity. 
At  one  place  a  breed  leads,  and  at  an- 
otlier  competition  the  same  breed  is 
the  tailender.  Thus  it  does  not  depend 
on  the  breed  name,  but  the  strain  of 
that  breed,  for  a  good  record. 

Professor  Lippincott  of  the  Kansas 
experiment  station  has  been  conduct- 
ing egg  candling  schools  throughout 
the  state  for  the  instruction  of  all  per- 
sons dealing  in  eggs.  By  the  old  plan 
the  wholesaler  onlj-  candled  eggs  and 
the  customer  eventually  paid  for  the 
r<»ts.  All  the  states  should  give  this 
instruction. 

Some  hotels  refuse  to  buy  ducks  un- 
less guaranteed  not  to  have  been  fe<l 
on  fish.  How  different  from  the  day 
when  the  puddle  duck  was  in  vogue! 
It  lived  on  mullets,  tadpoles,  frogs  and 
water  skippers  and  was  considered  an 
epicurean  iK»rfecto.^ 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  and  tlavor  of  eggs  preserv- 
ed with  lime  and  water  glass.  The  wa- 
ter glass  eggs  are  almost  like  new,  and 
then  it  is  so  much  easier  and  more 
l»leasant  for  the  operator  than  the  old, 
disagreeable,  dauby  lime  method. 

The  old  hens  and  pullets  should  be 
penned  se|>arately.  The  pullets  should 
be  led  liberally,  as  they  have  not  at- 
tained full  grow*th.  but  a  lavish  ra- 
tion for  old  hens  means  overfat,  few 
eggs  and  disease. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  voted  at 
the  American  Poultry  association  meet- 
ing at  Nashville  for  the  publication  of 
a  "Utility  Standard."  If  this  book  is 
prepared  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
.sold  at  a  reasonable  price  it  will  have 
an  immense  sale. 

The  Jewish  holiday  trade  makes  a 
big  cut  into  the  duck  population,  but 
some  farmers  will  hold  on  to  ducks 
with  the  false  idea  that  there  is  more 
in  them  at  Thanksgiving.  They  thus 
must  expend  two  months'  more  labor 
and  feed,  often  must  sell  for  less  and 
flo  not  get  the  duck  yards  into  rye  to 
renew  them  for  the  next  season. 

Henry  Richardson,  a  negro  of  Rome. 
Ga.,  confessed  to  stealing  1,000  chick- 
ens in  three  months  and  making  over 
$100  per  month  through  tb/'tr  sale 
Fifty  chickens  was  often  a  night'fi 
haul.      . 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wedding  announcements  and  invi- 
tations. Envelopes,  sheets,  cards, 
$2.25  per  hundred  sets. 

ECHO    PRINTING   CO., 

Columbia,    Pa. 


Can  you  sell  the  best  Ranch  Lands 
in  the  World?  If  you  can,  write  Rus- 
sell, 412  Grand  Temple,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

South  East  Kansas,  real  estate, 
special  bargains  in  improved  farms 
and  city  property,  also  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  lands.  Write  Geo  W. 
Strickler,   Girard,   Kansas. 

Colorado  land  bargains,  8,500  acres, 
12  miles  from  Union  Pacific  in  Lin- 
coln County.  Fine  farms  adjoining 
$10  per  acre.  Act  quick,  J.  D.  Blue, 
Jr.,  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

I  have  recently  become  interested 
in  several  tracts  of  Kansas  land  that 
I  am  obliged  to  turn  into  cash  at 
once.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  buy  Kansas  land.  It  is  dead  sure 
to  make  you  money  no  matter  where 
it  is  located,  and  especially  at  my 
price.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  S. 
B.  Vaughan,  Newton,  Kansas. 

440  acres,  100  acres  cleared,  bal- 
ance timber,  good  soil,  2  miles  from 
town,  $15  per  acre.  Robt.  Hill,  Des 
Arc,  Arkansas. 

♦— . — . — — 

Gentlemen's  fine  summer  home,  141 
acres  beautiful  land  on  Rainy  Lake, 
near  International  Falls,  Minn.  Price 
reasonable.  Wm.  C.  Notmeyer,  Pierre, 
So  Dakota. 


r 


Improved  Iowa  farm  lands  for  sale, 
$115  to  $175  per  acre.  Will  exchange 
for  other  farms,  properties  or  busi- 
ness. Write  H.  W.  Phenicie,  Man- 
chester, Iowa. 


Choice  bargain,  wonderfui  oppor- 
tunity in  Piedmont  section.  Most  pro- 
ductive soil.  Delightful  climate,  $12 
to  $25  per  acre.  Ed.  T.  Jordan,  Sil- 
ver City,  No.   Carolina. 


For  sale  rich  river  valley  lands  on 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  in  south- 
western Texas,  the  heart  of  the  val- 
ley. Six  thousand  acres  in  solid 
body  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rio 
Grande,  dividing  line  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Very  rich  alluvial.  Sub- 
ject to  irrigation.  Excellent  pump- 
ing site.  A  fortune  to  purchaser 
within  one  year.  Price  $10  per  acre 
cash.  Ector  L.  Gammage,  Box  55, 
Rio  Grande  City,  Texas. 
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EAST  WINS  TRIUMPHS  AT  PRIZE  STOCK  SHOW 


Blooded    Horses  Worth  More  Than  $1,000,000    Par 
ade  Before  the  Judges— New  Officers  Are  Named 


NEW    JERSEY    OWNER'S    STEEDS     TAKE  BLUE   RIBBONS  FROM   BEST 

WESTERNERS. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


Chicago,  Dec.  5. — The  East  tri- 
umphed over  the  West  in  the  fight 
for  blue  ribbons  at  the  horse  fair  of 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion yesterday  at  Drexel   Pavilion. 

More  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  the 
bluest  blooded  horses  of  the  nation 
paraded  through  the  arena  whila  the 
largest  crowd  yet  in  attendance  gazed 
down  into  the  tanbarked  oval.  Many 
of  the  horses  have  nation-wide  repu- 
tations and  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000,  while  half  a 
dozen  were  in  the  $.50,000  to  $75,0{K) 
class. 

MISS    LONG    A     FAVORITE. 

In  the  evening  the  driving  of  Miss 
Loula  Long,  daughter  of  a  Kansas 
City  millionaire,  and  a  keen  and  ac- 
complished horse  woman  served  as 
stimulus  to  the  enthusiasm  in  the 
amphitheatre.  She  held  the  ribbons 
over  Jap  Rose,  a  bay  gelding  nomin 
ated  by  the  Wild  Rose  farm,  and  was 
easily  the  fav  *rite  of  the  spectators. 
Miss  Long  has  a  big  stable  of  her 
own.  The  judges,  however,  did  not 
see  the  entry  which  she  drove 
through  the  same  eyes  as  did  ths  pa- 
trons of  the  show,  and  Jap  Rose  was 
unplaced,  first  honors  going  to  the 
stable  companion  of  the  gelding. 
Moss    Rose, 

Robert  A.  Fairbairn,  noted  breeder 
at  Newmarket,  N.  J.,  won  the  great- 
est number  of  prizes.  Lady  Lustrous, 
the  most  spectacular  cf  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  entries,  walked  away  with  the 
honors  of  the  exhibit  of  Clydesdale 
mares.  She  is  an  offspring  of  the 
Baron  of  Bucklyvie,  one  of  the  most 
noted  stallions  of  a  few  years  ago, 
which  recently  sold  at  the  Scottish 
horse  fair  for  $46,000.  The  value  of 
Lady  Lustrous  is  said  to  be  far  in 
excess  of  that  amount. 

CATTLE,    SHEEP    AND    HOGS 

SHOWN. 

Harvieston  Baroness  and  Princess 
Fortune,  both  owned  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, came  out  first  and  second  re- 
spectively in  the  contest  of  brood 
mares.  Harvieston  Baroness  was 
champion  of  the  Scottish  horse  fair. 
Princess  Fortune  is  American  bred. 
.She  has  ^\'t)n  championships  at  the 
international  show  three  times,  never 
before  having  taken  second  place.  In 


the  exhibit  of  filly  foals,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  entry,  unnamed,  took  first 
place. 

The  exhibit  of  Galloway,  Shorthorn 
and  Aberdeen-Angus  breeds  of  cattl« 
attracted  much  attention,  many  of 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
world's  cattle  family  being  shown. 
The  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  sheep 
exhibits  and  the  Berkshire  hogs  blue 
bloods  also  drew  much  attention. 

Many  "gentleman  farmers,"  whose 
possessions  rank  into  the  millions, 
were  at  yesterday's  show.  Among  the 
number  were  F.  L.  Ames,  packer  in 
the  East  and  extensive  land  owner; 
Robert  Scoville,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
and  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  is  a  capital- 
ist. 

OFFICERS   FOR    NEXT   YEAR. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Live  Stock  Exposition  As- 
sociation the  following  directors  were 
rp  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years : 

John  A,  Spoor,  Arthur  G.  Leonard. 
J.  Ogden  Armour.  Alvin  H.  Sanders, 
G.  Howard  Davison,  R.  B.  Ogilvie,  I. 
M.  Forbes,  and  Colonel  John  S.  Coop- 
er. They  elected  the  following  officers 
for   the   coming  year: 

President — A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe, 
111. 

Vice  Presidents — Colonel  W.  E. 
Skinner,  Chicago;  R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Chi- 
cago, 

Treasurer — Arthur  G.   Leonard. 

Secretary  and  General  Manager — 
B.    H.    Heide,    Chicago. 


WIND    OR    GASOLINE. 

Windmill  power  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, which  include  a  tower  that  U 
not  more  than  forty  feet  high,  is  with- 
out question  the  cheapest  power  to  be 
had  for  pumping  water.  But  when? 
the  power  generated  is  wanted  for 
grinding  feed,  sawing  wood  and  doing 
other  jobs  the  gasoline  engine  is  mn<h 
to  be  preferred.  The  advantages  of 
the  engine  power  are  that  its  efflcienc  y 
does  not  depend  upon  the  caprice  ot 
the  wind.  Neither  is  it  put  out  of 
commission  as  a  result  of  a  heavy 
windstorm,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
the  windmill.  More  than  this,  the  gaso- 
line engine  is  a  good  developer  of  pa- 
tience for  the  fellow  in  charge. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dofir.  Deer, 
or  ttiiv  kind  of  8kln  with  hair  <ir  fur  on. 
W«  tan  and  finish  (hem  right]  make 
thPtn  Into  coats  (tor  men  aud  women), 
robes,  rujrs  or  eloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  trooda  wiilcost  you  less  than 
to  buy  theiu.  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllus(r«tMi  oatalog  grtves  a  lot  of  in- 
formation whieh  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  cans  for 
hi'Ies;  how  and  when  w«  pay  Iha  fralght 
both  ways  |  about  our  sate  dytintj  pro- 
cess which  Is  a  trem»nil..u8advantaero 
to  the  customer,  esiKfcially  on  hora* 
hidaa  and  call  akinai  about  the  fur 
iroods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, et<\  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  ad  I  Iress. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


tmi    ifa»f  it^uTO-irt 


tsr^t 
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BARGAINS       IN       POLAND-CHINAS, 

BERKSHIRS    AND    CHESTER 

WHITES. 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  prob- 
ably the  best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  but  I  ha\  >  B.)ar.>^ 
and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and 
boards  ready  for  service.  Guernser 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  Collie 
Puppies,  Write  for  prices  aitd  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  IB.  Turkeys,  Barred  atid 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Dogs. 
F.    P.    HAMILTON,    Cochranvllle,    Pa. 


TOWN,  FARM  PROPEm 

FARM— 16  acres,  8  room  house,  barn, 
horse,  cow,  pigs,  chickens,  farming  Imple- 
ments, wagons,  etc.  Price  $6,600.  Half 
cash.    2  miles  to  depot. 

FARM— 27  acres.  2  horses.  2  cows,  chick- 
ens, pigs,  8-room  house,  large  barn,  all 
farm  Implements.  Price  16.000.  Half  cash. 
2  miles  to  depot. 

FARM— 32  acres,  7-room  house,  barn  40x 
60.  2^  miles  to  depot.  Price  $6,000.  Half 
cash. 

FARM— 6  acres,  132  apple  trees,  aU 
young,  barn,  outbuildings.  2  miles  to  de^ 
pot    Price  $3,200.    6-room  house. 

11-ROOM  HOUSE  —  All  improvements, 
lake,  large  barn.  1%  miles  to  depot  Price 
$9,000.     Half  cash. 

VILLAOB  RESIDENCB— 6-room  konae. 
lot  60x200,  adjoining  lot  60x160.  Price  $2.- 
400.     Half  cash. 

New   7-room    (modem)    house,   also    bam. 
lot    100x300    ft;    high    view,    shade;    16 
minutes  to  town.     Price  $2,600;  $000  eath. 
balance  easy  terms. 
P.  O.  Box  299        Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 


JUDGING    MEATS. 


Hew  to  Tel!  the   Different  Cuts  When 
You  Are  Marketing. 

In  considering;  iiow  to  buy  meat,  says 
Lily  Haxwortli  Wallace,  lecturer  on 
domestic  science,  we  must  look  at  the 
relative  cost  as  compared  with  the 
nutriment  to  be  gained  from  the  differ- 
ent cuts,  no  less  than  at  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  good  meat.  The 
most  expensive  portions  of  the  animal 
are  not  necessarily  the  best,  for  greater 
nutriment  ca«  often  be  obtained  from 
a  cheaper  cut,  provided  proper  care 
and  time  are  allowed  for  the  cooking. 

Much  unnecessary  expense  is  incur 
red  in  housekeeping  because  of  the 
fact  that  meals  are  not  planned  suf 
ficiently  in  advance  to  allow  of  the  use 
of  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  which,  in 
order  to  be  palatable,  must  be  cooked 
lonf  and  slowly. 

The  meat  of  young  animals  is  more 
tender  but  at  the  same  time  less  nutri- 
tious  than   that   from   animals  of   ma 
ture  growth. 

Beef  and  mutton,  the  standard  meats, 
are  always   in   season:   lamb  is   at   its 


STANDING   RIB  ROAST  AND  STRLOIN  BOAST. 

best  in  the  summer  and  fall;  veal  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  while 
pork,  if  eaten  at  all,  should  be  served 
only  in  the  colder  months. 

The  best  beef  is  the  flesh  of  a  steer 
about  four  years  old.  It  should  be 
bright  red  in  color,  firm  and  marbled  in 
appearance  from  the  proper  blending 
of  fat  and  lean,  wiiich  shows  even 
feeding  and  that  the  animal  has  not 
been  japidly  fattened  for  killing.  There 


should  "aTsci  Be  a  fair  proportion  oT 
creamy  white  fat  next  the  surface. 

Lamb  and  mutton  have  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fat  than  beef,  and  the  fat  is 
(irmer.  The  flesh  of  good  mutton  is 
flne  grained  and  of  a  bright  color.  The 
sti'ong  mutton  flavor  so  often  to  be 
detected  in  this  meat  can  be  virtually 
eliminated  by  the  careful  removal  of 
the  pink  skin  above  the  fat  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  meat.  It  is  here 
that  the  little  oil  cells  which  hold  this 
flavor  abound. 

Lamb  is  smaller  and  lighter  in  color 
than  mutton.  One  distinguishing  test 
between  the  two  is  that  in  lamb,  when 
the  bone  is  broken,  as  In  the  case  of 
a  leg  or  chops,  it  will  be  found  red 
and  rough,  while  as  the  animal  grows 
older  the  blood  recedes  from  the  bones, 
leaving  them  white  and  smooth. 


WINTER    BREAKFASTS. 


What  to  Serve  at  the  Morning  Meal 
These  Cold  Days. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  energy  of 
the  cereal  distributers  the  American 
breakfast  table  is  discarding  meats  and 
hot  breads  and  substituting  fruits  nm\ 
grains. 

Here  are  menus  for  half  a  dozen 
breakfasts  where  heavy  meats  are 
omitted.  These  may  not  exactly  suit 
any  housekeeper,  but  will  serve  to  re- 
mind her  of  certain  foods  and  suggest 
ways  of  varying  this  somewhat  mo- 
notonous meal: 

I. 

Grapefruit.  Wheat  Cereal  With  Dates. 

Salt  Codfish.  Creamed.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Boston   Brown   Bread.        Coffee. 

II. 

Hot  Baked  Apples. 

Corn  Cereal. 

Broiled  Bacon.     Rye  Muffins.    Coffee. 

111. 

Oatmeal  With  Prunes. 

Cottage  Pie. 
Toast.  Coffee. 

rv. 

Bananas. 
Hominy  or  Corn  Mush. 
Poached  Eggs  on  Toast  Coffee. 

V. 

Cracked  Wheat  or  Graham  Mush. 

Stewed  Rhubarb. 

Broiled  Finnan  Haddle.     Muffins.     Coffee. 

VI. 

Oranges. 

Creamed  Chicken  on  Toast. 

Fried  Hominy  With  Sirup.      Coffee. 

Intermittent. 
"How  is  this  room  of  yours  heated?" 
"By  the  solar  system— when  it's  work- 
ing."—Baltimore  Sun. 


Girl's  Best  Frock. 
Silk  frocks  for  cliildren  of  eijht  and 
ten  are  very  mucli  worn   this   winter, 
and  the  model  illustrated  is  a  charm- 


IN   RED  PLAID  TAFFETA. 

ing  thing  in  red  plaided  taffeta  siJk. 
The  trimmings  are  of  red  velvet  and 
cream  coloird  lace. 

Black  silk  stockings  and  buttonrd 
patent  leather  boots  accompany  thd 
frock. 


When   Cleaning   Veils. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  tirst  wintc-r 
hat  comes  a  demand  for  veils.  Thesd 
attractive  and  becoming  accessories  are 
efteu  a  large  item  in  the  expense  ac- 
count, and  many  women  would  be  gln<i 
to  learn  how  to  successfully  clean  the 
ones  which  have  done  service  last  year. 

Place  thenj  in  a  jar  of  gasoline  and 
gently  shake  them  back  and  forth.  Al- 
low them  to  remain  for  an  hour  and 
change  the  gasoline. 

Screw  the  top  on  tight  and  after  an- 
other hour  remove  the  veils  and  shal;e 
dry.  Eiang  in  the  air  until  the  odor  of 
gasoline  has  entirely  disappeared,  tht-n 
press  with  a  warm  iron. 


To  Clean  White  Bedsteads. 
To  clean  a  white  Iron  bedstead  rub  it 
thoroughly    with   a   damp  cloth   and   a 
little  cooking  soda.   This  will  leave  tlie 
b«dii<tc>ad  cl€»an  and  white. 


KEEP     ADVERTISING     AND     AD- 
VERTISING  WILL  KEEP  YOU. 
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To  readers  of  Blooded  Stock  Farm- 
er who  cut  this  advertisement  out 
and  return  to  me  at  once  I  will  give 
a  case  of 

CREOLA  TALCUM  POWDER 

For  the  toilet  it  is  excellent — for 
shaving  it  has  no  superior — samples 
free — ask   for  them. 

A  special  money-making  proposi- 
tion  will   be   sent   you,  too. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  once, 

I  am.   very  truly  yours. 

The    Creola    Chemical    Co., 
B.    S.    F.  Plainfield,    N.    J. 


Bright  Pupils. 

Here  are  si»me  answers  filled  from 
ichool  exnmination  i»!ip«'r!' 

"The  Salic  hiw  is  that  you  must  take 
everything  with  a  gniin  of  salt." 

••.lulius  Caesar  was  renowned  for  his 
great  strength.  lie  threw  a  bri«Ige 
across  the  Rhine." 

"The  Zoidalc  is  the  zoo  of  the  sky. 
where  lions,  goats  and  other  animals 
go  after  they  are  dead." 

"The  Pliarisees  were  peoi>le  who  like 
to  sIjow  off  their  goodness  by  praying 
In  .synonyms." 

"An  abstract  noun  is  something  you 
can't  see  when  you  are  looking  at  it." 

"Algebraical  symbols  are  used  when 
vol!  (1()  not  know  wlijit  von  are  talking 
about."— Wt^stminster  Gazette, 


Make»25  ^0*50  Weekly 


■.rlliuK   »lip  Autotn.^tc    (  oinbinatiftti    Tool  in 

y  iir  home  county.    A  Feme   BuiMer's  Tool. 

Pr>,i  Puller,  IJIt.nu  J.irk,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 

Vsi(\    liy  Farmers.  Tcimslrrs,  in   Factories. 

Mills,  M<nes.  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
ton-;.  No  experience  necesury.  FreeinMruc* 
lion.  Write  for  special  offer  to  live  agents. 
^ni\  no  money  Name  county  where  you  live. 
^AUTOMATIC  JACK  tOMPANY 
■OK  83  Bloemflsid,  Ind. 


SOME   LAMP    LORE. 


Rub  Off  Top  of  Wick  Daily  With  Soft 
Paper. 

Despite  the  reign  of  the  electrolier, 
'.he  lamp  still  has  many  followers. 
Many  take  to  lamps  because  they  must, 
aome  because  the  light  it  sheds  is  sof- 
ter, more  becoming  and  better  for  the 
eyes. 

When  a  lamp  fails  to  give  a  good 
light  do  not  waste  time  reviling  the 
manufacturer,  but  look  to  your  own 
duties. 

Perhaps  the  wick  is  crooked  or  too 
short  or  not  in  squarely.  Rub  off  the 
top  of  the  wick  each  day  with  soft  pa- 
per and  if  it  fails  to  draw  pull  it  up  on 
the  catches  or  get  a  new  one.  Unless 
sure  you  can  put  in  the  wick  correctly 
send  the  lamp  to  a  store  and  have  it 
done  properly. 

Perhaps  a  new  wick  is  less  necessary 
than  removing  the  oil  with  which  it  is 
clogged.  Boil  the  wick  in  vinegar  and 
water  and  dry  thoroughly! 

Fill  your  lamps  daily.  Never  light  a 
lamp  that  is  nearly  empty,  as  it  in- 
creases danger  of  explosion.  Fill  a 
lamp  by  daylight.  If  it  must  be  done 
after  dark  keep  away  from  a  Hame  and 
wipe  all  oil  from  the  outside. 

Even  with  the  best  oil  a  poor  light 
results  If  the  burner  is  not  clean.  It 
should  be  washed  once  a  month  in  a 
quart  of  cold  water  to  which  have  been 
added  a  tablespoonful  of  washing  soda 
and  a  little  soap.  Boil  several  hours, 
pour  off  the  blackened  water,  cover 
with  fresh  boiling  water,  soap  and 
soda,  boil  five  minutes,  rinse  in  clean 
hot  water  and  rub  dry  with  a  clean 
soft  cloth  that  is  not  linty. 

Lamp  chimneys  may  be  rubbed  off 
with  .soft  paper  daily  and  when  smoked 
should  be  washed  in  hot  ammonia  wa- 
ter, rinsed  in  cold  water  and  polished 
wilh  a  tea  towel  and  soft  paper. 


Coffee' Butter  Taffy. 
Cook  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  cup 
and  a  fourth  of  water  and  one-fourth 
tea  spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  to  340 
degrees  F",;  remove  from  the  tire,  add 
half  a  cupful  (one  fourth  pound  of  but- 
ter cut  into  small  pieces,  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  coffee  extract  and  mix 
well,  but  with  as  little  stirring  as  pos- 
sible. Pour  on  to  an  oiled  platter  or 
marble,  spread  evenly  with  a  palette 
knife  and  mark  or  cut  with  a  knife 
into  squares  of  about  one  Inch  and  a 
half. 


Pink  Salad  Dressing. 
Mix  ten  drops  of  tabasco  sauce,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  mus- 
tard and  paprika,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chili  sauce,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  chopped  pimentos,  ten  drops  of 
onion  Juice  and  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
cider  vinegar.  When  evenly  blended 
add  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  may- 
onnaise dressing  and  beat  all  together 
smo'Df  bly. 
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CROSBY   FRISIAN   FUR  CO., 
of   Rochester,   N.  Y. 


This  office  Is  in  receipt  of  the  fall 
and  winter  catalogue  of  the  above 
well-known  fur  manufacturing  liouse. 
Their  line  of  furs  is  complete  and 
their  prices  right.  They  will  manu- 
facture for  you,  using  your  fur  or  sell- 
ing you  theirs.  Coats,  Caps,  Gloves 
and  Furs  in  great  variety.  If  you 
want  an  antler's  head  mounted  in  a 
novel  way,  write  them  for  their  cata- 
logue, as  it  is  worth  having  for  ready 
reference. — Editor. 


WHY      PAY      RETAILERS      PROFIT 
WHEN     YOU     CAN     BUY     YOUR 
DRESSES,      SKIRTS,    ETC.,      DI- 
RECT  FROM    FACTORY. 


...\'*^ 


LISTEN   TO  THIS: 

This  season's  latest  creation  in 
skirts;  girdle  model;  empire  belt;  new 
side  trimmed  plaited  effect  panel 
back;  pure  worsted,  sponged  and 
shrunk  double  warp  serge.  Black, 
brown,    blue.      Price    $3.45. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ROSE   FEATHER   COMPANY 
1416  BnWdway,  New  York. 
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BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER    for     December. 


HOLDEN  LEAVES  IOWA 


THE  "CORN  MAN"  JOINS  THE  1.  H.  C.  SERVICE  BUREAU  TO    HELP   PUSH 

FORWARD  A  WORK  OF  ENDLESS  WORTH 


This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  greater  business  service.  It  is  a 
co-operative  movement  for  larger 
crops,  better  roads,  happier  homes, 
more  prosperous  people,  and  a  richer 
and  better  nation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  I.  H.  C.  Service  Bureau  proposes 
to  help  do  for  all  the  States  and 
for  Canada  what  Holden  has  done  for 
Iowa. 

After  considering  many  offers,  and 
after  an  investigation  of  the  company 
and  its  work.  Professor  Perry  G.  Kol- 
f!en  has  entered  the  service  of  the 
I.    H.  C.   Service  Bureau,  at   Chicago. 

Professor  Holden  is  known  wher- 
ever real  agricultural  is  known.  His 
whole  life  is  one  of  service.  He  or- 
iginated the  idea  of  carrying  infor- 
mation direct  to  farmers.  He  is  the 
father  of  the  demonstration  train, 
short  school  courses,  the  corn  show, 
county  demonstration  farms,  and  the 
National  Corn  Exposition.  As  head  of 
the  extension  department  of  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  he  did  a 
work,  which,  Senator  Cummins  say.^, 
up  to  the  present  time  has  increased 
the   wealth  of   Iowa  $30,000,000. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
of  America  established  the  I.  H.  C. 
Service  Bureau.  Already  it  has  done 
much  work  of  real  value.  But,  bet- 
ter still,  it  has  made  careful  prepara- 
tions for  a  work  which,  it  would 
seem,  is  of  far  greater  service  to  hu- 
manity in  general  than  anything  ever 
before  undertaken  by  a  business  or- 
ganization. 

The  object  of  the  Bureau  is  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  education, 
and  a  co-operation  which  will  tend 
to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  farm  life.  Since 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  prosperity 
and  progress,  naturally  farm  prol)- 
lems  claim  first  attention.  The  aim  is 
higher  efficiency,  both  on  and  off  the 
farm.  And  this  is  to  be  brought  about 
through  an  improvement  of  material, 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tions. 

To  do  a  big  work  a  big  organiza- 
tion is  necessary.  Not  alone  the  big- 
ness. l)ut  the  perfectness  of  the  In- 
ternational organization  as  well  ap- 
pealed to  Professor  Holden.  In  its 
well-oiled  machinery  he  saw  the 
means  for  accomplishing  an  end.  The 
entire  organization  is  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  service  work.  The  big  gen 
eral  agencies.  scattere<l  all  over  the 
United  States  and  ('anaJa;  the  sales- 
men, travelers,  and  expert  machine 
men;    the    10,000    dealers — every    (me, 


so  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  an 
apostle   of  better  farming. 

For  years  the  Harvester  Company 
has  realized  the  importance  of  ser- 
vice. It  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  perfection  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, and  it  has  sent  men  out  into 
the  fields  to  show  farmers  how  to  op- 
erate these  machines.  It  has  loaned 
machines  to  schools  and  colleges,  and 
it  has  distributed  tons  of  literature, 
packed  with  the  latest  and  best  farm 
information.  And  last,  though  first, 
the  invention  of  the  reaper,  which 
founded  modern  agricultural  great- 
ness, also  founded  this  company. 
Agriculture  and  the  International 
Company  have  grown  up  together, 
and  together  they  have  prospered. 
But  heretofore  the  service  rendered 
was  more  or  less  indirect.  Now  the 
company  is  going  in  for  direct  ser- 
vice— direct  to  the  farmers,  and  di- 
rect to  the  farmers'  children,  that 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  may 
be  more  capable  and  so  more  pros- 
perous than  the  men  and  women  of 
today. 

It  is  no  longer  a  theory  that  if  we 
are  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  we 
must  raise  more  per  acre.  "Intensive 
farming"  is  in  the  air.  It  is  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  peace  and  plenty.  But 
raising  more  is  the  result  of  mind, 
not  muscle.  We  must  know.  And 
not  only  that,  we  must  know  we 
know,  and  know  why  we  know.  We 
must  know  good  seed  from  bad,  right 
cultivation  from  wrong,  and  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  climates,  soils, 
fruits,  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  and  so 
forth.  All  this  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  farmers.  Wealthy  farmer.* 
make  prosperous  communities,  anc  a 
nation  is  but  an  association  of  com- 
munities. At  the  heels  of  prosperity 
follow  education,  conveniences,  social 
intercourse,  everything  which  makes 
life  more  worth  the  living.  These 
things  were  growing  up  in  the  mind 
of  Professor  Holden  at  the  time  he 
was  helping  to  grow  an  average  of 
three  more  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  in  Iowa.  And  these  are  the 
ideals  of  the  f.  H.  C.  Service  Bureau. 
For  these  things  the  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished. But  the  Bureau  and  Pro- 
fessor Holden  see  more  than  an  av- 
erage increase  of  three  bushels.  They 
see  a  time  coming  when  farmers  will 
raise  twice  as  many  bushels  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  to  the  acre,  and  like 
yields  of  all  other  kinds  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. European  countries  are  doing 
it  Why  not  America?  They  see  a 
time     when      farmers     and      farmers' 


wives  and  their  children  will  think 
more  and  work  less.  Every  bushel 
raised  means  just  that  much  profit, 
and  the  profits  of  the  farm  promote 
commerce  and  industry. 

Were  every  acre  of  ground  in  Am- 
erica made  to  produce  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  the  wealth  of 
America  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
The  United  States  Government,  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  vailroads, 
the  bankers,  and  grain  men,  the  I.  H. 
C.  Service  Bureau,  the  agricultural 
and  coointry  press,  and  other  organi- 
zations have  done  much  in  education 
and  farm  development.  But  the  Ser- 
vice Bureau  and  Professor  Holden 
are  now  going  forward  with  plans 
which  seek  to  co-operate  with  all  oth- 
er plans,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  pushing  out  along  individual  ser- 
vice  lines  all  their  own. 

After  a  period  of  good  work  in 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  better 
work  at  Illinois,  and  great  work  at 
Iowa,  Professor  Holden  now  enters 
upon  a  world's  work.  While  in  fu- 
ture Professor  Holden  will  designate 
Chicago  as  home,  he  says  he  is  not 
leaving  Iowa — ^he  merely  Is  carrying 
Iowa   to  the   rest  of  the  world. 


DON'TS. 

Don't  be  wasteful.  Feed  no  more 
than  is  necessary.  Ilnve  no  feed  scat- 
tered round  for  rats  and  sparrows  to 
feast  on. 

Don't  mortgage  your  property  to  buy 
an  automobile.  It'«  nice  to  take  a  jolly 
joy  ride:  but,  oh,  you  bankrupt  baek- 
slide: 

Don't  n«t*8e  a  grouch.  Help  wltc 
nurse  the  twins  when  they  are  yappy 
and  bid  a  happy  pappy. 

Don't  get  awfully   enthusiastic  ov?r 
poultry    in    the    spring    and    then    be 
downed  by  lazy  prostration  in  the  sum 
mer  and  be  knocked  clear  out  by  poul- 
try pessimism  in  the  fall. 

Don't  put  mucb  confidence  in  the  fel- 
low who  is  expert  at  nuiking  promise:*. 
I'romlsps  easy  to  make  are  easy  to 
break. 

Don't  keep  the  dog  tied  up  in  the 
heat.  Dogs  are  often  driven  tnnd  by 
cruelty,  as  are  men. 

Don't  believe  all  you  hear  nor  tell 
all  you  Ijellevo.  "With  malace  toward 
none,  but  charity  for  all."  let  us  keep 
our  tongues  tied,  like  the  horso  In  the 
stall. 


BLOODED    STOCK    FARMER    for  December. 
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ADVERTISINQ-A  PRODUCING 

PART  OF  THE  SALES  FORCE 


By   M.    R.   D.   OWINGS,   Advertising       Manager   International   Harvester  Co. 


KEEP     ADVERTISING     AND     Al> 
VERTISINC;    WILL   KEEP   YOU. 


Modern  business  is  based  wholly  on 
.uood  will.  It  can  live  as  long  with- 
out good  will  as  a  fish  can  live  out 
of  water.  There  is  so  much  business 
so  much  competition,  such  facilities 
for  getting  everything,  that  the  slightr 
est  ignorance  or  the  most  whimsical 
prejudice  may  turn  away  many  cus- 
tomers and  their  dollars  and  cents. 
This  fundamental  truth  makes  adver- 
tising not  only  possible  but  very  vi- 
tal. Unfortunately  the  exact  produc- 
tiveness of  advertising  canno/t  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  inches.  But 
to  say  that  it  is  non-productive  would 
be  folly.  It  would  be  flying  In  the 
face  of  the  experience  of  all  success- 
ful business  concernc.  All  progres- 
sive houses  and  companies  advertise. 
The  most  progressive  of  them  adver- 
tise the  most.  The  most  successfoil 
advertise  not  only  widely  but  wisely. 
They  have  learned  the  great  power  of 
education,  suggestion  and  art.  In  oth- 
er words  they  have  learned  the  in- 
calculable value  of  good  will. 

Nowadays  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
vitalizing  to  any  institution  or  cor- 
poration as  the  personal,  the  human 
touch.  The  advertising  department 
is  or  should  be  the  personal  side  of 
every  corporation.  It  is  there  that 
those  subtle  forces  are  generated 
which  create  good  will.  In  the  form 
of  courtesy,  personal  interest,  mutual 
help,  and  eagerness  to  supply  just 
what  is  wanted,  these  forces  go  out 
over  the  country  and  work  without 
ceasing  night  and  day.  The  results 
that  they  bring  are  constant  and  cu- 
mulative. If  people  know  just  what 
you  have,  if  you  have  convinced  them 
that  it  is  good  and  if  they  are  person- 
ally friendly  they  will  buy  from  you. 
.Judicious  advertising  makes  every 
customer  an  agent.  But  even  where 
agents  do  not  go.  advertising  goes 
noiselessly  and  effectively.  The 
months  when  the  weather  prevents 
tiaveling.  when  activity  is  slack  with 
the  salesman,  advertising  goes  to  pre- 
pare the  way.  In  the  quiet  of  these 
indoor  months,  it  shapes  habits  of 
thought.  The  action  born  of  these 
thoughts  will  naturally  follow  the 
trails  blazed  by  advertising.  Where 
will   these   trails   lead? 

Money  spent  'n  advertising  is  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters.  It  often  may 
seem  like  the  voice  in  a  wilderness 
but  in  the  distance  of  time  its  echoes 
are  redoubled  and  become  far-reach- 
ing. 

No  one  ever  questions  the  value  of 
;u:ood  music.  Although  Its  effects  can- 
not be  measured  we  know  that  it  ele- 


vates and  refines  through  the  emo- 
tions. Advertising  is  the  emotional 
side  of  business.  It  not  only  makes 
business  more  successful  but  it  lifts 
it  out  of  the  ordinary  into  the  un- 
usual, out  of  the  common-'place  into 
the  interesting,  extraordinary  and  at- 
tractive. 


The  foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Ow- 
ings,  shows  that  he  fully  understands 
the  accumulated  value  of  publicity. 
The  keen  observer  of  the  results  of 
advertising  knows  that  the  right  sort 
of  advertising  always  pays  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intelligence  used  in  plac- 
ing, or  selection  of  mediums. 

Right  her?  the  writer  desires  to 
say  tha'  early  in  the  career  of  Spen- 
cer Trask,  now  deceased,  he  told  the 
following:  One  day,  years  ago,  he 
said,  I  was  solicited  for  an  ad.  on  In- 
vestments, by  an  out  of  town  country 
weekly  in  Northern  New  York  State, 
and  to  help  the  publisher.  I  gave  him 
an  order  and  a  check  for  6  months' 
service,  thinking  little  about  it  at  the 
time  until  several  years  later,  in  a 
conversation  with  a  large  investor  of 
our  house.  I  casually  asked  him  how 
he  first  came  to  be  a  customer  of 
ours,  when  he  told  me  that  he  first 
read  an  investment  notice  in  the 
Northern  New  York  Weekly  before 
mentioned.  The  writer  at  that  time, 
1899,  was  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  knows  that  Mr.  Trask  was 
a  keen  observer  of  publicity  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  gentleman  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  In  that  section 
of  the  country  and  about  the  largest 
customer  of  his  house.  The  country 
paper  Is  not  to  be  despised.  Note 
this  as  th9  years  go  by. — Editor. 


Arubs  and  Portraits. 
An  artist   who  found  it  diflicult  to 
get    pictures    of    Arabs    In    Morocco 
writes:     "I  once  tried  to  sketch  some 
.\rabs    in    Algiers.      They    constantly 
nvaded  me,  and  at  last  an  old   Moor, 
with  whom  we  were  on  the  friendliest 
terms   produce<i   by  constant   bargain- 
ing for  embroidered  rags,  spoke  to  me 
on   the  matter  like  a   father,   for  my 
good.     'It   is   not,'   he   said,   'that  any 
harm  will  ensue  to  those  whose  picture 
you  make.    It  is  you  yourself  will  suf- 
fer Inconvenience  in  the  next  world. 
Allah    will    say    to    you:      "Following 
your  own  will  and  pleasure,  you  have 
made  th<>se  figures.     I  now  command 
you  to  give  them  soujs."     And  where, 
my  friend,  will  you  be  then?"* 


LONG    HAIRED    MEN. 


They    Caused    a    Vigorous    Protest    In 
Massachusetts  In  1649. 

The  following  protest  signed  by  Jo- 
seph Endlcott,  governor;  Thomas  iMid- 
ley,  deputy  governor;  Richard  BeMiug- 
ham,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Increase 
Nowell,  William  Hibbins,  Thomas 
Flint,  Robert  Bridges  and  Simon  Brad- 
street  was  published  in  Massachusetts 
in  UM9: 

"Protest,  against  wearing  long  hair, 
of  the  governor,  etc..  of  Massachu- 
setts : 

"Forasmuch  as  the  w^earing  of  long 
hair,  after  the  manner  of  Russians  au<l 
barbarous  Indians,  has  begun  to  in- 
vade New  England,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  God's  w^ord,  which  says  it  is  a 
shame  for  man  to  wear  long  hair,  as 
also  the  commendable  custom  gener- 
ally of  all  the  godly  of  all  our  nation, 
until  within  these  few  years: 

"We,  the  magistrates,  who  have  sign- 
ed this  paper,  for  the  shewing  of  our 
own  Innocency  in  this  behalf,  do  de- 
clare and  manifest  our  dislike  and  de- 
testation against  the  wearing  of  such 
long  hair,  as  against  a  thing  uncivil 
aiul  unmanly,  whereby  men  doe  do 
fornn*  themselves  and  offend  sober  and 
modest  men  and  doe  corrupt  good  man 
ners.  W**  doe  therefore  earnestly  iu- 
treat  all  the  elders  of  this  juiisdiction. 
as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause,  to 
manifest  their  zeal  against  it  in  their 
public  administrations,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  members  of  their  res])ec- 
tive  churches  be  not  defiled  therewith: 
that  fvy,  such  as  prove  obstinate,  and 
will  not  reforme  themselves,  may  have 
God  and  man  to  witness  against  them. 
The  third  month  10th  day,  1649." 


The  Stranger. 

A  stranger  knocked  at  a  mans  door 
and  told  him  of  a  fortune  to  be  made. 

"Um!"  said  the  man.  "It  appeal's 
that  considerable  effort  will  be  in- 
volved." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  stranger;  "you 
will  pass  many  sleepless  nights  and 
toilsome  days!" 

"*UmI"  said  the  man.  "And  who  are 
you?" 

"I  am  called  Opportunity." 

"Um!"  said  the  man.  "You  call 
yourself  Opportunity,  but  you  look  like 
hard  work  to  me." 

And    he    slammed    the    door.— Pittii 
burgh  Post. 


'«    -    .-j»- 


Setting  Her  Right. 
"You   are  familiar,   I  presume,   with 
Johnson's    *Ra.«'selas?'  "    observed    thp 
Boston  girl. 

"You  must  have  got  him  mixed  with 
Frank  (jjotch,"  said  the  St.  Louis  yoong 
man.     "Johnson  is  a  prizefighter." 

Then  silence,  like  a  cataplasm,  de- 
scended to  ameliorate  the  impact  of 
the  atmosphetV  concussion.— Chicago 
Tribune. 
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WOMEN'S  HAPPINESS  ON  FARM  IMPORTANT 

TO  RURAL  PROGRESS 


Eminent  Authorities  Discuss  Ways  and  Means  to  Al- 
leviate Her  IsolatIon==Need  of  Education 


CONSERVATION  OF  HER  HEALTH.   TIME  AND 

ENTLY  NECESSARY. 


ENERGY  ARE  U  RG- 


BY  J.  E.  BUCK 


In  the  latter  part  of  March  tiiere 
convened  in  Philadelphia  one  of  the 
most,  noted  assemhlai^es  ever  brought 
together  on  the  American  continent. 
The  gatheiing  was  made  up  of  states- 
men, scholars,  educators,  cler^^ymen. 
l)rofessors  of  agriculture,  scientists, 
and  agriculturists.  The  conference 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Progress  Asso- 
ciation, the  oldest  auricultural  soci- 
ety in  the  United  States,  having  been 
organized    in    1785. 

At  this  gathering  were  discussed 
the  problems  of  the  farmer's  wife  and 
the  conditions  under  which  she  strug- 
gles, not  only  to  bring  up  her  family 
but  to  help  to  make  the  living  and 
means  to  alleviate  her  from  isolation 
and  bring  alxnit  conditions  favorable 
to   her   well   being. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rennsselaer.  of 
New  York,  striuk  the  keynote  to  the 
meeting  when  she  declared  that  ru- 
ral progress  de]>ends  on  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  woman  on 
the  farm  more  than  upon  well-tilled 
Fields  and  well-built  and  well-Stocked 
barns. 
IMPORTANCE    OF    CONTENTMENT. 

*'lf  tbe  woman  is  not  satisfied." 
.she  said.  "an<l  if  no  effort  is  made 
for  her  ccmifort.  the  farmer  might  as 
well  give  up  his  aspirations  to  be- 
<-ome  successful:  for  the  family  can- 
not remain  on  the  farm  if  the  wife 
and  mother  >  ebels.  On  thousands  of 
farms  in  this  ronniry  rhore  is  every 
reason  for  rebellion,  for  absolutely 
nothing  is  done  to  Aiv<>  the  woman 
the  aid  she  needs  in  housekeeping, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  her  chiU'ren 
and  the  performanre  of  her  share  of 
the  fa»  m  duties.  How  many  men 
who  have  reapers  and  binders  think 
of  the  washiiii;  machine  and  the  iron- 
inu    maehine   for  their   wives? 

"In  how  many  rases  would  the  wd- 
man  think  this  was  a  needless  ex- 
pense, simply  because*  she  has  been 
tra'n^d  to  believe  that  her  health 
and  happiness  an<l  cr)nsei-\ati.»n  are 
inferior  matt*  r-  and  do  not  measure 
lip  to  the  needs  of  the  live  stock  and 
*he  farm?  The  farmer's  wife  should 
be  taught  how  to  consy  »n  o  her  time 
'I'l'l  energy,  how  to  v"i  the  latest 
labor-saving   devices,   1  ;\v    to   do     her 

t 
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work  scientifically  and  intelligently, 
and  how  to  combine  pleasure  with 
di  .  Sh(,  ihoiild  have  some  idea  of 
art.  so  that  her  home  may  be  beau- 
tiful, and  she  should  not  be  given  to 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  life 
beyond  the  dreary  routine  of  daily 
toil." 

EDUCATION     FOR     FARMER'S 

WIVES. 

Mrs.  .lean  Kane  Foulke,  of  West 
Chester,  Fa.,  spoke  along  the  same 
lines,  emphasizing  the  field  for  edu- 
cational work  among  the  farmers' 
wives,  who.  she  said,  do  not  know  the 
value  of  good  cooking,  have  no  idea 
of  the  application  of  business  meth- 
ods to  housekeeping,  and  are  not 
even,  in  many  parts  of  this  state, 
good  butter  makers,  because  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  give  scien- 
tific consideration  to  the  task  in  hann 
of  making  farm  life  interesting  and 
■profitable.  Mrs.  Foulke  declared  that 
part  of  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
division  of  interest  on  the  farm;  that 
the  man  thinks  that  the  stock  and  the 
products  are  his  lookout,  and  that 
his  wife  should  do  all  the  work  of 
the   house   unaided. 

"Xo  matter  how  many  improve- 
ments are  inaugurated,  how  many  re- 
forms brought  about."  she  said,  "you 
will  never  get  the  ideal  condition  on 
the  farm  until  the  men  and  the  wom- 
en realize  that  their  tasks  are  equal- 
ly important  and  that  their  interests 
are  (me.  The  man  must  give  up  the 
old  notion  that  his  wife  is  liis  chat- 
tel and  simply  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  estate,  and  must  allow  her 
some  time  for  individual  develop- 
ment, some  time  to  make  herself  a 
real    companion    for    him." 

SOME    MACHINES   THAT    HELP. 

Am<mg  the  more  noteworthy  helps 
th;it  have  recently  been  i)laced  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  farmer's  wife,  is 
the  gasoline  engine.  It  pumps  the 
water  for  cooking  and  other  iiurposcs 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  count ly 
home  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
gasoline  engine  is  also  utilized  to  op- 
erate the  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  and  churn,  and  this  in  a 
large  measure  removes  drudgery 
from  the  woman's  work  on  the  farm 


Where  the  farm  is  equipped  with  all 
these  modern  api)liances  the  children 
can  be  a  material  help  and  learn  to  do 
many  things  that  will  be  of  service 
to    them   in    after   years. 


He  Thought  Not. 

"Father,  is  it  true  that  two  can  live 
as  cheaidy  as  oneV" 

"That's  an  okl  saying,  my  dear.** 

"Do  you  believe  it?" 

"I  think  it  can  l)e  done." 

"But  if  I  marry  (Jeorge  <lo  you  think 
yon  can  manage  to  suitport  him  with 
tne  sum  you  now  spend  on  me  evei*y 
year?"— Detroit  Free  I'ress. 


FROM    BEARER   TO    WEARER 


FRENCH  PLUMES— 14  inch  long, 
$1.00;  16  inch  long.  $1.50;  IS  inch 
long,  $2.25. 

WILLOW  PLUMES— 14  inch  long. 
$2.50;  10  inch  long,  $;],00;  18  inch 
long.  $G.(M);    20  inch  long,  $9.00. 

OSTRICH  TIPS— Three  in  a  bunch, 
$1.00.  Send   for   Catalogue. 

ROSE     FEATHER    COMPANY 
1416  Broadway,  New  York 

A    BIG    INCOME    FOR    YOU    IN    THE 
MAIL    ORDER    BUSINESS 

You  can  make  money  just  as  easily 
as  others  are  doing  today.  Your  spare 
time,  a  few  dollars  and  KNOWL- 
EDGE are  all  you  need  to  start.  Wo 
will  tell  you  how  to  start  right  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  ex- 
perience that  will  save  you  time  and 
money.  Our  system  is  adapted  for  al'- 
business  men  who  wish  to  double 
their  incomes  by  starting  a  Mail  Or 
der  Business. 

If  you  are  tired  of  low  wages,  and 
want  your  own  prosperous  independ- 
ent business,  write  for  free  booklet 
at  ouce. 

MUTUAL     PRESS     ASSOCIATION 
150   Nassau    Street,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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Majesty. 

"My  wile  adores  the  majesty  of  the 
Alps,  whereas  1  adore  the  majesty  of 
the  ocean."  said  I'feif. 

••And  your  daughter?"  inquired  a 
friend. 

"Oh,  she  just  adores  majesty  by  It 
8elf."-Lust^e  Blatte.r , 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


oil  land  deficient  iu  humus,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  rotted  sod  or  rotted 
manure,  with  fertilizer  alone. 


A  small  handful  of  linseed  meal  siv- 
eii  to  the  horses  now  and  then  will  put 
them  in  excellent  condition  and  tend 
to  make  their  coats  sleek  and  glossy. 


Banana  Hour,  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious and  is  prepared  especially  as  a 
tonic  food,  is  used  to  quite  an  extent 
in  England  and  is  being  introduced 
into  France. 


The  seeds  of  the  pansies  which  one 
will  want  to  transplant  into  the  open 
ground  when  the  weather  permits  may 
be  sown  any  time  now  in  a  Ik)X  placed 
In  a  sunny  soutli  window. 


Overcrowding?  causes  fowls  to  sweat 
Rt  night,  and  this  soon  rots  the  featli- 
ers  at  the  roots.  This  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  fowls  shed  feathers  out- 
side the  regular  molting  season. 


Sorglium  is  an  excellent  succulent 
feed  for  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs. 
When  fed  greon  it  saves  more  expen- 
sive feeds  and  keeps  stock  in  fair  flesli 
until  other  feeds  can  be  gathered. 


It  is  against  nature  for  hens  that  are 
fed  chiefly  corn  and  do  not  exercise  to 
protluce  eggs,  and  yet  a  good  many 
folks  wonder  why  their  hens  do  not 
lay  when  just  these  conditions  prevail. 


There  is  no  use  to  which  concrete 
has  been  put  in  which  it  gives  better 
satisfaction  than  in  the  construction  of 
l<'ehouses.  The  cost  of  building  is  not 
heavy,  and  the  structure  is  very  dura- 
ble.   

Notwithstanding  the  prophecy  made 
some  time  ago  that  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  would  tend  to  put  the  horse 
out  of  business,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  were  never  so  many  hors<'s  In 
the  country  ;is  today,  and  never  were 
they  so  high  priced. 


The  pawing  which  some  nervous 
horses  do  at  night  when  stalled  is  said 
lo  be  due  to  the  fact  that  rats  and 
mice  run  about  the  stall.  This  should 
nerve  as  an  additional  reason  for  trap- 
ping or  poisoning  these  pests  and  thus 
reducing  them  to  a  minimum. 


Philadelphia  press  reports  t<'ll  of  an 
odd  in<ident  in  the  shai)e  of  the  hatch 
of  several  bat<hes  of  eggs  that  were 
left  in  a  .steam  .hi'ated. -tool  box.iy^a 


roundhonse  in  that  city.  As  a  result 
of  the  clanging  noises  in  the  round- 
house every  chicken  hatched  was  found 
to  be  deaf. 

The  Englishman  who  became  en- 
thused with  the  idea  of  raising  mules 
on  a  commercial  scale  and  as  a  starter 
for  his  ranch  operations  bought  a  nice 
looking  lot  of  mules,  male  and  female, 
had  overlooketl  the  fact  that  nature 
has  placed  a  strange  barrier  against 
the  propagation  of  hybrids,  for  almost 
invariably  the  hybrid  offspring  is  ster- 
ile. 


The  patch  of  lowland  v*hich  at  beat 
Is  likely  producing  only  an  inferior 
kind  of  hay  may  be  made  to  do  some- 
what better  by  giving  It  a  dressing  of 
lime  and  sowing  alsike  or  redtop  in- 
stead of  timothy.  This  method  of 
handling  would  give  fair  results  in  a 
dry  season,  but  to  really  cure  the  trou- 
ble the  tract  should  be  drained.  This 
will  both  "sweeten"  it  up  and  dry  it 
out. 


Thomas  Rarron's  pens  of  White  Leg- 
horns arc  still  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession in  the  international  egg  laying 
contests  wliifh  are  being  conducted  in 
both  the  Connecticut  and  Missouri  ex- 
iK^riment  stations.  However,  during 
the  ninth  week  the  Connecticut  i>e«i 
was  outlayei)  by  a  pen  of  HufI'  Leg- 
horns, S.  C.  R.  I.  Ileds.  White  Wyan 
dottes  and  an  American  pen  of  White 
Veghorns. 

People  of  kindly  intentions  who  arc 
bles.sed  with  homes  ma.v  render  a  fine 
service  to  others  who  may  not  be  so 
fortunately  situated  by  sharing  with 
them  the  hospitality  of  these  homes. 
There  are  many  lonesome  folk  in  every 
community  who  have  neither  homes 
nor  children,  as  well  as  others  who 
may  be  for  tl»e  time  sojourning  there, 
to  whom  the  extension  of  such  cour- 
•p'sy  would  be  most  welcome. 


The  practice  is  not  uncommon  In  this 
lountry  of  keei>ing  horses  blanketed  nil 
of  the  time  during  most  of  the  winter 
■reason.  In  New  Zealand  this  is  follow- 
ed in  the  <asp  of  cattle  as  well  as 
horses.  *ven  with  large  herds  that  are 
kept  on  the  range.  The  reason  for  the 
blanketing  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
about  so  much  animal  heat  and  energy 
are  consumed  in  sustaining  the  body 
and  keeping  it  warm,  and  the  blanket 
helps  to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum. 


Action  from  youth,  advice  from  mid- 
flle^age,  prayers  from  tk«  aged.-He- 


A    BOGUS    ARTICLE. 

A  whole  lot  of  stuff  that  passes  under* 
the  guise  of  piety  and  religion  is  not 
religion  in  the  best  sense  at  all,  but 
mere  hypocrisy  and  sham,  just  a  form 
that  adheres  to  the  letter,  but  denies 
the  spirit  and  essential  principles  of 
religion.  It  finds  expression  in  some 
instan<<'s  in  long  prayers  and  due  ob- 
servance of  cliurcU  services  and  regu- 
lations on  the  Sabbath,  but  Ignores  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  kindness,  con- 
sideration, forbearance  and  common 
courtesy  on  Sunday  and  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  While  passing  uuder  a 
different  name  today,  there  is  little 
<luestion  that  tlds  tyi)e  is  the  same 
Pharisee  that  was  roasted  so  roundly 
by  the  Man  of  Galilee  in  one  of  the  bit- 
terest invectives  contained  In  any  liter- 
ature. All  folks  who  seek  to  be  truly 
religious  should  aim  to  realize  what 
the.^e  traits  were  that  the  Master  cou- 
denuied. 

CARE  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS. 
If  any  of  the  house  plants  become 
spindly,  unthrifty  and  hidebound,  a^J 
it  were,  nnich  may  be  done  in  way  of 
renovating  them  by  pruning  them  back 
rather  heavily.  They  may  l>e  further 
helped  by  fertilizing  with  manure 
water,  ammonia  water  or  with  com- 
mercially prepared  plant  food,  which 
may  be  got  at  the  drug  store.  Some- 
times a  cause  of  unthriftiness  with 
plants  that  have  l>een  a  long  time  in 
the  pots  is  that  the  roots  have  so 
completely  rtlle<l  the  space  they  have 
little  room  in  which  to  develop.  la 
such  cases  It  is  well  to  rei>ot  and  be- 
fore resetting  cut  away  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  roots.  One  of  the 
secrets  o(  success  connected  with  the 
care  of  plants  in  greenhouses  is  the 
continuous  and  heavy  pruning  given 
them  to  produce  rankness  and  thriftl- 
ness  In  plant  growth  and  size  of  l)los- 
soms. 


Another  Kind. 

The  late  .Iusti<'e  Wills  once  made  a 
rather  cutting  remark  to  a  barrister. 
The  barrister  was,  in  the  judge's  pri- 
rate  opinion,  simply  wasting  the  time 
of  the  court,  and  in  yhe  course  of  a 
long  winded  speech  he  dwelt  at  quite 
uanecessary  length  on  the  appearance 
of  certain  bags  conne<'ted  with  the 
case. 

'  Tliey  might."  he  went  on  pomiwus- 
ly— "they  nn'ght  have  been  full  bags,  or 
they  might  have  been  half  filled  bags, 
or  they  might  even  have  been  empty 
b.'lLs,  iti" 

"Or  perhaps."  dryly  interpolated  the 
judge,  "they  might  have  been  wind- 
bags'."—London.. Xps^xerg,    , 
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CONNECTICUT'S    NEW    HEAD. 


4*  Arthur  Sherwood,  Who  Succeeds  to 
Office  of  State   Master. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Peck,  late  master 
of  the  Connecticut  state  grange,  put 
the  duty  t»f  lendership  upon  the  state 
overseer.  J.  Arthur  Sherwood  of  Eas- 
tern, who  has  already  accepted  hU  re- 
sponsibility and  is  putting  all  his 
strength  t\m\  thought  into  the  work. 
Mr.  SherwncMl  is  a  Patron  of  splendid 
character  and  recognized  ability,  serv- 
ing iu  nuiny  responsible  positions  in 
subordinate  and  Pomona  granges.  He 
was  elected  state  lecturer  two  years 
ago,  in  which  capacity  he  has  visited 
many  of  tlie  granges  of  the  stare  and 
has  l)ecome  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  in  Connecticut. 

Following  Mr.  Peck*s  election  to  the 
master's  <-hair  Mr.  Sherwood  was  elect- 
ed overseer  of  the  state  grange,  so  that 
to  the  i)osition  of  leader  which  fell  so 
unexpectedly  ui)on  him  Mr.  Sherwood 
brings  a  fitness  and  an  experience  that 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  for  the 
work  ahead.  He  is  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful fanner  who  loves  the  soil  and 


TRY  AN  AD  IN  THIS 
PAPER   AND 

WATCH  RESULTS 


J.  ABTHFR  SHERWOOD. 

who  has  amply  d  Muonstrated  the  possl- 
biUtip.v,    of    Xew     'CnclauO    azrl'V^lt^V- 


when  undertaken  wiifTil^e  right  spirit. 

He  has  a  worthy  helper  in  Mrs.  Shcr 
wood,  who  is  a  woman  of  rare  social 
attainments  and  a  musician  of  excep- 
tional ability.  Their  home  is  the  cen- 
ter of  hospitality  of  the  true  type,  and 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  take  their 
places  of  leadership  in  the  state  grang<! 
with  the  hearty  and  loyal  support  of 
every  member  of  the  Order  in  their 
state. 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  born  and  reared  ou 
the  farm  in  Easton,  Conn.,  where  he 
lived  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  mercantile 
business  on  Redding  Ridge,  where  he 
remained  ton  years,  then  returned  to 
the  old  farm,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Sherwood  is 
especially  interested  in  dairying,  hav- 
ing a  fine  herd  of  Holstein  cows  and 
producing  milk  for  Bridgeport  market 
In  1012  he  represented  his  town  in  tin* 
Connecticut  legislature  and  for  several 
years  has  served  on  the  lioard  of  se 
lectmen  of  the  town. 


AN  EXCELLENT  REPOHT. 


Kansas  Grange  Fire  and  Tornado  In- 
surance Company  Shows  Progress. 
The  policies  of  the  Kansas  Patrons' 
Fire  and  Tornado  association  at 
Olathe.  Kan.,  now  total  $ir»,877.!)."'».'i. 
having  increased  $2,000,000  during 
1010  and  1011.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  the  company  paid 
175  losses,  approximating  $25,000, 

A  new  one  story  oflSce  building.  25 
by  50  feet,  with  basement,  has  just 
been  completed. 

This  company  was  organized  at 
Olathe  in  1S80,  chief  among  whose  or-  ■ 
ganizers  was  I.  H.  Hibner,  for  many 
years  Its  faithful  and  efficient  secre- 
tary. It  is  a  mutual,  and  all  otticei*s 
are  elected  annually  by  the  member.i 
of  the  association.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors comprises  eight  members.  W.  C 
Brown  is  now  president.  State  Master 
<Jeorge  Hla«  k  of  Kansas  state  grange 
is  secretary  and  general  manager. 

Like  the  big  grange  co-operative 
store  at  Olathe.  which  has  been  such  a 
successful  business  enterprise  for 
many  years,  this  grange  insurance 
company  holds  the  confidence  of  Kan- 
sas farmers  because  it  has  been  «»f 
grent  .-idvantage  to  them.  It  and  Ihc 
store  are  both  striking  illustrations  of 
what  co-operation,  with  good  business 
management,  can  do  to  make  farmers 
prosperous.  The  store  i-^  an  «'in<ieiit 
marketing  as  well  as  pin'chasing  medi- 
um for  lohnson  county  ftirmers.  and 
the  lire  and  tornado  insurance  has  giv- 
en them  pn»tection  at  a  considerable 
I  ving  linaricially. 


Iceland  and  Alcohol. 
N.)t  a  drop  of  alcoholic-  Vuinov  is  man- 
ufactured in   Iceland,  and  none  is  im- 
ported. 
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PIQS    IS     PIGS 
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Several  years  ago  a  little  skit  call- 
ed "Pigs  is  Pigs,"  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  was  brought  out  in  one  of  the 
magazines.  It  made  the  author's 
fame  and  now  the  publishers  are  eag- 
er to  accept  anything  from  his  pen 
— or  typewriter  more  likely.  "Pigs  is 
Pigs"  is  surely  one  of  the  funniest 
little  stories  in  the  English  language, 
and  many  of  our  readers  who  have 
never  happened  to  run  across  it  will 
no  doubt  welcome  a  condensation  of 
it  here. 

One  of  our  neighbors  took  the  story 
with  him  the  other  morning  when  he 
was  going  to  work,  and  was  reading 
it  as  he  walked  along.  He  was  so 
totally  absorbed  in  the  story  that  he 
forgot  all  about  looking  where  he 
went  and  he  walked  plump  into  a 
strange  lady.  He  had  just  reached 
one  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  the 
story  and  as  he  bumped  into  the 
lady  he  gave  vent  to  a  loud   guffaw. 

Naturally  she  thought  he  was 
laughing  at  her*  and  she  was  very 
indignant.  He  apologized  profusely 
and  told  her,  that  he  was  only  read- 
ing "Pigs  Is  Pigs."  She  had  read  it 
herself  and  the  thought  of  it  calmed 
her.  "In  that  case,"  said  she,  with 
forgiveness  in  her  tone,  "you  are  ex- 
cused." 

Well,  to  get  to  the  story.  Mike 
Flannery  was  the  express  agent  at 
VVestcote  station.  One  day  there 
came  to  the  office  a  strange  consign- 
.ment  consisting  of  a  soap-box  with 
slats  nailed  across  the  top  and  con- 
tain ng  two  little  animals.  It  was  ad- 
dre  sed  to  a  citiften  named  More- 
hoi  se,  and  at  fhe  o^eping  of  the 
sto  w  Morehouse  himself  was  just 
ha  Mng  a  torrid  controversy  with 
Fl3nnery  over  what  the  express 
charges  were. 

The  animals  in  the  box  were  guin- 
ea-pigs; that  was  admitted  on  both 
sides.  Morehouse  tendered  Flannery 
.^0  cents  in  payment,  but  Flannery  re- 
fr.sed  to  accept  it.  Morehouse  seized 
tl-e  book  of  rules  and  showed  Flan- 
nory  the  published  rate  in  black  and 
p  hite,  "Pets,  domestic,  properly  box- 
3  \,  2.5  cents  each!" 

At  this  the  choleric  agent  snatch- 
e  1  the  book  and  turning  to  page  64 
declared:  "Here's  the  rules  fer  it." 
The  rules  said  that  when  an  agent 
v.as  in  doubt  as  between  two  con- 
flicting rates  he  should  of  course, 
charge  the  higher  rate,  that  being 
the  natural  graft  of  the  express  com- 
pany. The  book  said  that  the  rate 
on  pigs  was  30  cents,  and  not  2.5.  and 
Flanney  closed  the  argument  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  "blamed  sure  they 
was   pigs"   and    .Morehouse  could   take 


'em  or  leave  'em  just  as  he  liked,  but 
the   charge   was   GO   cents. 

Morehouse  protested  that  the  term 
"pigs"  in  the  book  meant  domestic 
pigs  and  not  guinea-pigs.  Thereupon 
Flannery  gave  voice  to  the  profound 
dictum  that  will  probably  go  echoing 
down  the  ages:  "Pigs  is  pigs."  It 
didn't  matter  a  bit  whether  they  were 
guinea-pigs  or  dago  pigs  or  Irish  pigs. 
All  pigs  were  alike  to  the  express 
company,  he  said,  and  it  made  no  dif- 
ference if  they  were  Dutch  or  Roos- 
ian,  he  wasn't  going  to  get  called 
down  for  charging  too  low  a  rate. 

The  enraged  patron  flew  out  of  the 
office  declaring  that  Flannery  would 
"hear  of  this"  and  that  the  president 
of  the  company  would  hear  of  it  too. 
He  slammed  the  door  as  he  left. 
When  he  reached  home  his  little  boy. 
who  had  been  waiting  in  patience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  guinea-pigs,  knew 
bettor  than  to  ask  about  them,  for  he 
saw  at  once  that  his  father  was  too 
wild  to  be  questioued. 

Mr.  Morehouse,  after  tearing  up  the 
house  pretty  well  in  order  to  find  the 
ink  sat  down  and  hustled  a  scorching 
letter  off  to  the  express  company.  In 
a  few  days  he  received  a  formal  l-»{- 
ter  notifying  him  that  the  propoi 
place  for  him  U^  go  was  to  the  claims 
department.  He  wrote  to  the  claims 
department  and  covered  six  pages 
with  sarcasm,  argument  and  threats. 
A  few  weeks  later  another  letter 
came  back  saying  that  as  he  was 
contesting  a  rate  the  proper  course 
for  him  was  to  complain  to  the  tariff 
department. 

The  tariff  department  saw  that 
.something  must  now  be  done  and  so 
they  addressed  a  communication  to 
Flannery,  the  agent,  asking  him  as 
to  the  "present  condition"  of  the 
shipment,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the 
animals  had  died  and  thus  disposed 
of  the  case.  Flannery  took  stock  of 
the  shipment  and  sent  back  word 
that  the  pair  had  now  increased  to 
eight— seven  of  them  spotted  and  one 
black,  and  that  they  were  all  eating 
"loike  hippypottymusses."  He  sent 
in  a  bill  for  $2  for  cabbages  he  had 
had   to   buy  for  them. 

The  company  in  dim  time  sent  the 
agent  orders  fb  "collect  from  con- 
signee" for  all  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
shipment,  according  to  the  rules. 
When  Flannery  went  to  Mr.  More- 
house with  this  additional  bill  More- 
house gasped  and  after  some  parley 
he  slammed  the  door  In  the  agent's 
face,   saying  he   wouldn't  pay  a  cent. 

The  tariff  department  now  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  president  of  the 
company  and  by  this  lime  there  was 
a  large  accumulation  of  papers  in  the 


case.  The  president  held  of  course 
that  Flannery  was  right,  that  "pigs 
are  pigs"  and  that  the  higher  rate 
must  be  paid.  The  traffic  depart- 
ment ventured  the  hint  that  guinea- 
pigs  were  not  exactly  regular  pigs 
and  that  perhaps  they  might  be  more 
like  rabbits. 

The  president  of  the  company  de- 
cided to  settle  the  matter  by  refer- 
ring it  to  Prof.  Gordon,  the  eminent 
naturalist.  So  he  submitted  the  mat- 
ter to  that  great  authority.  Prof. 
Gordon  was  at  the  time  the  highest 
Andes  and  so  the  letter  did  not  reach 
him  for  several  months.  At  length, 
however,  the  president  received  back 
a  reply.  It  stated  that  guinea-pigs 
belong  to  the  "cavia  aparoea"  family 
while  the  common  pig  is  of  the  genus 
"sus,"  and  he  added  that  the  guinea- 
pig  is  prolific  and  multiples  rapidly. 

Flannery  did  not  need  to  be  told 
this,  for  by  the  time  this  sage  infor- 
mation was  received  the  number  of 
guinea-pigs  had  increased  to  160.  The 
company  now  took  the  stand  that 
guinea-pigs  are  not  the  same  as  pigs 
and  that  they  should  go  at  the  rate 
for  "domestic  pets,"  at  25  cents  each, 
as  Morehouse  had  contended.  IJut  as 
there  were  now  IGO  of  them  Flannery 
was  instructed  to  deliver  the  lot  and 
collect  $40  from  the  consignee,  to- 
gether with   the   cost  of  thoir   keep. 

Flannery  was  getting  out  of  pa- 
tience by  this  time.  He  wrote  the 
company  that  they  were  "way  off" 
and  that  instead  of  KIO  there  were 
SOO  of  the  animals  and  that  his  bill 
for  cabbages  had  gone  up  to  $64.  It 
took  a  great  many  letters  back  and 
forth  to  find  out  how  such  a  mistake 
could  have  been  made  as  to  bill  for 
only  160  guinea-pigs  when  there  were 
really  800,  and  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Flannery 's  reference  to  "cabbages," 
when  none  had  been  shipped. 

By  this  time  Flannery  had  to  em- 
I'loy  two  boys  constantly  to  take 
care  of  the  guinea-pigs,  which  had 
increased  to  the  number  of  4,064,  and 
more  arriving  daily  per  same  route. 
Finally  the  company  decided  to  close 
the  matter  up  and  instructed  Flan- 
nery to  deliver  the  entire  lot  to  the 
consignee  and  accept  the  original  50 
cents  charges  in  full  payment.  Flan- 
nery ran  to  the  Morehouse  residence 
— only  to  find  it  closed  up  and  for 
rent.  Morehouse  had  moved  away 
and  gone,  no  one  could  say  where, 
Flannery  was  made  still  more  desper- 
ate when  he  discovered  that  during 
his  brief  absence  there  had  been  69 
little  guinea-^igs  added  to  his  flock. 

Flannery  now  suggested  to  the 
(Continued   on   page  eight) 
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SYMPTOMS,  CARE  AND  TREATMENT. 
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By  JOHN  J.  IIAVERCAMP,  Chemist,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Hog  Cholera  does  not  always  pass 
through  the  same  series  of  changes. 
The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  the  symptoms  vary  a 
great  deal  in  these  two  types  of  dis- 
ease.     In    Cholera    we   generally    find 

that  the  young  pigs  and  shoats  are 
the  first  to  take  the  disease.  Young 
hogs  are  more  susceptible  than  older 
hogs.  Generally  the  first  indication 
of  trouble  is  when  the  pigs  refuse 
feed.  They  are  sluggish  and  eat  but 
little.  Occasionally  co  igh  is  noticed 
in  cholera,  while  in  swine  plague  the 
cough  is  much  more  pronounced. 
Their  eyes  are  soon  noticed  to  be 
gummed  up  with  matter,  and  alto- 
gether the  pigs  have  a  very  droopv 
appearance.  As  the  disease  progresses 
•weakness  becomes  very  notlct^able, 
the  hind  legs  become  weak  an  1  »l.e 
pig  reels  as  It  wp.lks,  and  dia' "fioen 
frequently  follows.  There  is  one  form 
of  cholera  that  kills  quickly,  in  these 
cases  hogs  are  often  found  dead  that 
were  not  known  to  be  sick  the  day 
before.  Such  cases  are  more  often 
seen  during  hot  weather,  and  where 
the  hogs  are  very  fat.  In  the  most 
common  or  acute  form  the  hog  will 
generally  be  sick  from  two  to  seven 
days  or  even  longer.  In  this  forui 
the  watering  of  the  eyes  Is  a  marked 
condition.  Red  or  purple  spots  are 
noticed  on  the  skin  in  the  region  of 
the  ears  and  chest.  The  bowels  may 
be  costive  at  first,  but  usually  a  diar- 
rheoa  appears  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore death.  A  cough  may  be  present 
in  this  type  of  cholera,  but  Is  by  no 
means  characteristic  of   the   disease. 

The  chronic  form  of  cholera  is  only 
occasionally  seen,  and  usually  exists 
in  a  very  mild  form.  Many  cases 
may  be  so  mild  that  they  are  not 
suspected  as  being  sick.  9  ich  cases 
easily  carry  the  cholera  Into  new  lo- 
calities, were  It  may  cause  great  loss. 
In  the  chronic  type  there  Is  a  rapid 
loss  of  flesh,  dullness  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  accompanied  by  fever.  In 
some  cases  ulcers  or  sores  are  for»"- 
ed  In  the  mouth  or  on  the  cheeks. 
These  sores  may  become  very  serlcis 
In  themselves,  as  they  destroy  tne 
tissue,  often  leaving  the  mouth  in 
such  condition  that  eating  beonies 
difficult.  While  these  ulcers  are  much 


more   apt  to  show   up   in   the   month, 
they    may    appear   on   other    parts   olj 
the   body,  especially  on   the  parts   re 
ceiving   the   most   pressure    while   the^ 
hog   is   lying  down.  ;' 

Swine  plague  is  a  name  applied  to 
a  form  cholera  where  the  lungs  are 
affected.  In  this  disease  there  may 
be  a  further  complication  of  the  dis- 
ease on  account  of  the  action  of  in- 
fecting organisms  other  than  those 
causing  cholera.  A  cough  is  a  notice- 
able feature  of  this  disease,  and  oft- 
en the  skin  of  the  chest  and  throat 
has  the  red  color  frequently  seen  In 
cholera.  As  the  disease  progresses 
the  cough  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  a  discharge  may  be  seen  coming 
from  the  nose  a  day  or  so  before 
death.  Usually  diarrhoea  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  cholera.  It  may  be  said 
that  cholera  exists  in  the  hog  as  two 
types  of  disease.  In  one  the  alimen- 
ary  canal  is  most  seriously  involved, 
while  in  swine  plague  the  hmgs  are 
the  chief  seat  of  trouble.  In  the 
former  case  the  disease  is  generallv 
known  as  hog  cholera,  in  the  latter 
as  swine   plague. 

SWINE    TYPHOID. 

While  it  is  not  generally  bran.led 
by  this  name,  it  is  a  fact  noteworrh.v 
of  your  attention  that  it  is  very  prev- 
alent. This  is  a  highly  contaginufl 
and  infectious  malady  affecting  swine 
and  which  generally  goes  by  the  cr>m- 
mon  name  of  hog  cholera,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  this  disease  \h:\i 
is  causing  the  destruction  of  a  iH'ge 
part  of  the  herds  and  enormous  lo.ss 
to  farmers  and  stockmen,  in  nearly 
every  section  ot  the  country. 

Typhoid  fever  Is  an  intestinal  ,^3^1:11 
disease,  which  slowly  but  sr.r  'ly 
makes  its  Inroads  Into  the  herd,  it 
is  transmitted  by  animal,  birds,  .lios 
rats  and  persons  who  carry  th'^  in 
fectlon  from  place  to  place,  or  it  may 
be  carried  by  streams  o^  running  wat- 
er, or  creeks  from  infected  farm^;,  n- 
passing  swine  and  any  hogs  001:  inu 
in  contact  with  the  germ  Iriih^ifd 
bowel  matter  from  those  that  are  in- 
fected, will  contract  the  disease,  rhiy 
accounts  for  its  rapid  spread  n.i  l 
great  havoc. 

The   early    Indications   of   this     li.^ 
ease  are  loss  of  appetite,  a  desire  to 


mope,  the  hair  becomes  rough,  occa- 
ionai  chills,  which  may  be  followe  t 
\oy  a  cough.  They  will  drlnK,  hut 
|care  little  for  food,  usually  the  i.»\rly 
stages  start  with  constipation  whicii 
should  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  'Jiau- 
ber  Salts,  In  other  Instances  tha  ani- 
mals scour,  indicating  that  the  gerui 
infection  has  reached  the  bowels;  th's 
is  followed  by  Increased  fever  and 
red  spots  appear  on  the  belley  (this 
Is  the  danger  point.)  After  the  di'i 
ease  has  progressed  other  coaiplica- 
lions  fol.ow  rapidly,  the  kidneys  fail 
to  carry  off  their  usual  waste  and  iht 
depleted  condition  makes  the  aniniHi 
easily  susceptible  to  pneumonia  '»: 
lung   fever. 

TREATMENT. 
Remove  all  well  hogs  to  a  seperate 

Disinfect  the  pens  and  sleeping 
quarters,  stop  feeding  corn  in  any 
lorni,  feed  only  siops,  cooked  cereal 
or   milk. 

If  constipated  give  an  occasional 
dose  of  Glauber  Salts  and  use  the  ut- 
most care  that  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  hogs  that  are  well, 
So  that  the  infectious  germs  be  not 
carried  into  the  quarters  of  those 
that  are  well,  and  use  germicide 
treatment  to  destroy  the  germ  infec- 
tion. ^ 

All  hogs  that  are  apparently  well 
may  be  fed  in  the  usual  mannei-,  oc 
caSionaily  disinfecting  the  pens  wiih 
crude  Carbolic  Acid  used  in  propor 
tion  of  one  part  of  Crude  Carbolic 
Acid  to  four  or  five  parts  of  water, 
and  sprinkled  freely  about  the  place 
twice  a  week,  in  addition  the  hogs 
should  be  given  a  germicide  preven- 
tive. 


GOOD  POULTRY— A  quarterly 
magazine,  published  and  edited  by 
us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed  and 
care  for  poultry.  Most  complete  rec- 
ord system,  provides  for  three 
months  work  with  poultry  in  each  is- 
sue. Make  big  money  in  poultry  by 
doing  it  the  right  way.  Deals  with 
special  crops  and  intensive  farming. 
10  cents  a  copy.  25  cents  a  year 
SHOREWOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Sauga- 
tuck,    Michigan. 
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^  HORSE    NOTES. 


Oats  aud  whejit  hniii  are  the 
i^  best  grains  for  tlio  breeding 
^  mare.  Do  not  Id  licr  run  down 
<^    in  condition. 

^  Cooked  roots.  niixed  with 
J/  wlieat  bran  or  j-round  oats  or 
^:  l»arl*»y  occasionally,  will  go  a 
if,  long  way  in  mailing  a  better  and 
2^  more  tln-ifty  colt. 
^>  A  square  breasted,  well  mus- 
?'  cled  horse  will  stand  more  work 
i>  and  more  hardship  than  two 
I^  lank,  loosely  jointed  ones  and 
f/  not  require  as  much  power  as 
'1    one  of  tliem. 

/^  Once  a  week  a  bran  mash  well 
'^  steamed  and  warmed,  with  some 
^  flaxseed  jelly  and  a  iiint  of  mo- 
^  lasses,  will  prove  an  excellent 
ti,    tonic  for  horses. 

In  training  colts  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  walk  is  the  < 
foundation  of  all  other  gaits.  J 
Teach  them  to  walk  well  and  < 
yon  will  have  less  tronl>lc  in  «lc  \ 
veloping  the  other  gaits. 


I 


Tankage  For  Hogs. 
Low   grade    tankage,    or    that    whict  ^ 
contains  only  40  to  45  per  cent  of  pro 
tein.  is  frequently  not  relished  by  hogs 
"While  the  high  grade,  or  that  contain 
ing  <J0  per  cent  of  protein,  Is  readily 
eaten.     The   grade   should   be   marked 
on  the  sack  and  generally  is.    The  best 
\n  much  the  cheapest. 
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KEEP  THEM  WORKING 


Kendan'sPpavtn  C?are  Js  tlie  old  rell- 

able,  S'iff  retiu'iiy  for  all  tu«««  of  ppavln, 

■pUnt,  ciirti.  rlnprl).>n«'.  boii v  growth  and  lame- 

netw  from  other  raiines.      tt  keeps  the  boreefl 

workliiK-n<.t  loaflnfr.     What  It  baa  done  for 

Others  it  will   do  for  you.    Keep  a  bottle  of 

KondBll's    Spavin     Guro 

handy  BO  you  can  tipe  It  quickly  when  the  need 

arises.    A  one  dollar  bottle  may  save  a  horse 

for  yon.    It's  worth  while  to  be  ready.    Ask 

your  drugglxt  the  next  time  you  are  In  town. 

Tear  this  advertisement  ont  to  remind  you. 

Sold  by  dniflrprlHts  everywhere.  It.OO  a  bottle; 

0  for  tSOO.    Keep  It  In  the  bonne  for  family  use, 

as  well  as  In  the  stable.    Get  a  copy  of  "A 

Treatise  on  the  Uor8e"at  your  druggists 

or  write  to 

OR.    B.  I.    KCNOALL    COMPANY, 
Enoaburs  Falls,  Vt.  14 


LIVE  STOCK 


SELECTING  AND 
BREEDING  A  BULL 


In  selecting  a  bnll  get  the  best  you 
can  for  your  means.  It  will  pay  well 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  good  one,  and 
the  money  siieut  on  a  poor  one  will  be 
thrown  away,  besides  the  time  lost  in 
improving  your  herd,  says  the  Farm 
Journal.  It  is  often  necessary  to  get 
a  young  bull  which  has  not  shown  his 
qualities.  Study  his  pedigree  and  the 
character  of  the  herd  from  which  he 
comes.  The  more  uniform  in  excel 
lence  his  an<  cstry  the  better  is  he  like- 
ly to  be.  The  moi-e  we  know  of  his 
ancestors  tlie  surer  we  are  of  his  pre- 
potenc.A.  An  animal  is  more  likely  to 
be  |>rer)0tent  when  its  ancestors  are 
uniformly,  even  though  moderately, 
productive. 

Here  and  there  an  individual  in  a 
breed  makes  a  phenomenal  recoi'd,  and 
popular  opinion  regards  its  descend 
ants  as  being  most  desii-able,  but  his- 
tory and  the  laws  of  heredity  prove  to 
the  coutrai'y.  Uniform  excellence  is 
of  more  value  than  single  great  re<'- 
or6s.    A  iiedigvee  showing  a  moderate 
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Howie'i  Sir  Hugh,  shown  here- 
with, is  the  unbeaten  Ayrshire 
yearling  bull  uf  the  last  Scotch 
show  season.  He  was  bred  by  Sir 
Hugh  Shaw-Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Hill- 
house,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  His 
dam  was  a  daughter  of  the  old 
champ<on  bull  H's  Erin-go-Bragh. 
His  daoi's  record  as  a  heifer  is  the 
fine  one  of  8,G44  pounds  of  milk  in 
forty-two  weeks.  The  milk  tested 
4.17  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Sir 
Hugh  will  be  a  strong  candidate 
for  the  male  red  ribbon  during  the 
coming  Scotch  show  season.  He 
was  champion  Ayrshire  at  the  Glas- 
gow show  of  1912. 


though  constantly  increasing  merit  is 
preferable  to  one  with  a  few  great  ani 
mals,  in  which  the  auallb*  does  not  jn 


crease,  even  luougn  nic  t4»TLii;ge  yxo- 
ducliou  of  the  animals  in  the  latter 
may  be  greater. 

The  grade  or  half  blood  calves  from 
the  thoroughbred  male  and  most  Im- 
proved females  will  often  produce  as 
much  at  two  years  old  as  their  dams 
at  full  maturity.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment comes  from  this  first  cross.  In 
deed,  the  three-quarter  bloods  are  of- 
ten i)oorer  than  their  half  blood  dams, 
owing  to  reversion.  This  reversion  Is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  original  cross  or  the  superiority  of 
the  male  over  the  female.  In  most 
herds  there  is  only  one  bull.  Shall  we 
discard  him  and  get  another  or  inbreed 
on  his  own  daughters?  By  all  means, 
inbreed.  It  will  lead  to  less  reversion 
than  if  the  cows  are  bred  to  another 
bull. 

.Vs  the  poorer  females  in  the  gra<le 
herd  are  weeded  out  greater  uniformi- 
ty is  obtained.  The  most  reversion 
will  come  in  the  second  generation, 
followed  by  less  and  less,  until  in  tho 
fourth  the  animals  will  be  practically 
thoroughbred  in  all  but  pedigree.  After 
that  in  breeding  the  qualities  of  the 
dam  are  considered  as  well  as  of  the 
sire,  and  the  calves  are  obtained  from 
the  best  females.  The  improvement  of 
the  herd  depends  on  skill  and  care  in 
selection  and  feeding. 


Breed  From  Mature  Sows. 
Breeding  constantly  from  young,  im 
mature  .sows  will  reduce  the  vitality 
and  size  of  the  animals  in  the  herd, 
writes  U.  II.  Stone  in  National  Stock- 
man. When  possible  use  mature  sires 
and  dams.  They  produce  larger  and 
stronger  pigs.  The  dams  are  better 
mothers  and  have  a  larger  flow  of 
milk.  A  good  sow  should  be  retained 
In  the  herd  until  she  is  six  to  ten  years 
old  and  should  produce  two  large  lit- 
ters annually.  We  had  a  sow  past  ten 
years  of  age  that  farrowed  a  litter  of 
fifteen,  sired  by  a  boar  eleven  years 
old.  To  keep  up  the  herd  add  each 
ye;ir  a  few  of  the  best  gilts,  bred  to 
larrow  when  fifteen  to  eighteen  mouths 
old.  This  age  gives  them  time  to  de- 
velop into  fair  size  before  they  com- 
mence to  be  producers.  A  sow  cannot 
add  much  to  her  size  and  weight  if  she 
is  constantly  a  producer.  If  you  want 
to  grow  her  to  a  greater  size  you  must 
skip  a  year  of  producing. 


>•   ,  .         I J       t-  r  »»-  JJ.  \L    ■    V 


Paradoxical. 

Fllmmer— My  business  is  quite  para 
doxical. 

riammer—What  te  It? 

Fllmmer— Getting  hard   cash  out  d 
■oft  marks.— Boston  Post 
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MAKING  THE  LITTLE  FARM  PAY 


If  ought  to  be  'the  aim  of  every 
farmer  to  accomplish  these  definite 
results: 

Increase    profits    by    enlarging    pro 
ductiou  at  a  fi.xed  expense. 

Diversify  crops  and  all  other  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  distribute  labor  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

Secure  a  regular  income  at  all  sea- 
.=?on8  by  supplying  customers  with 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  vegetables, 
beef,  pork,  etc. 

Shorten  the  workday  to  ten  hours, 
provide  a  comfortable  home,  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  premises  and 
try  to  make  life  enjoyable. 

Let  the  young  people  have  a  little 
money  from  the  production  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables  and  experimental 
crops.  Teach  them  to  plan  work  for 
themselves  and  to  love  the  country. 

There  are  farmers  who  have  delight- 
ful homes  and  who  give  the  young 
l>eople  all  reasonable  advantages,  but 
they  are  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Country  life  is  made  dull  and  distaste- 
ful as  a  general  proposition  by  long 
hours,  drudgery  and  a  lack  of  social 
Interests.  This  explains  the  large  ex 
odus  of  young  people  to  town  when 
they  could  be  happier  and  more  pros- 
perous in  the  country. 

The  difference  in  yield  between  the 
land  properly  farmed  and  the  land 
poorly  farme<l  is  so  great  that  scien- 
tific farming  experts  are  now  calling 
the  attention  of  farmers  by  commu 
nities  to  the  urgency  of  taking  up  the 
Btudv    of    certain    crops    and    demon- 


Btratlng  the  great  loss  that  is  being 
sustained  throughout  the  country  in 
not  making  closer  study  in  require- 
ments of  cultivation  for  large  grain 
yields.  It  is  rotation  and  diversity 
that  are  lacking  -the  former  to  keep 
up  the  farm,  the  latter  the  profits. 

Every  practical  rotation  must  con- 
tain crops  that  use  nitrogen  and  crops 
that  gather  it.  For  example,  in  the 
common  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
plover  the  first  two  use  nitrogen,  and 
the  third  gathers  it.  In  fact,  clover  Is 
a  user  and  a  gatherer  of  nitrogen.  Do 
not  think  because  a  legume  adds  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil  that  it  does  not  use  up 
plant  food.  .Vll  the  leguminous  crops 
use  more  potash  and  phosphorus  than 
almost  any  of  the  grain  crops.  A  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  also  used,  but  It 
is  taken  from  the  air. 

Now  let  the  farmer  push  this  diversi- 
fication far  beyond  the  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  crops.  Cowpeas  and  oats  sown 
together  make  splendid  fodder  and 
benefit  the  soil.  They  can  be  harvest- 
ed by  midsummer  and  a  crop  of  millet 
grown  on  the  same  land  by  fall.  Rye 
and  clover  sown  together  in  the  fall 
can  be  cut  for  fodder  by  June  1  and 
potatoes,  corn,  rutabagas,  millet  or 
cowpeas  grown  the  same  season. 

While  farmers  are  making  $20  to  $30 
an  acre  on  heavy  grain  crops  they 
should  not  overlook  such  products  as 
onions,  beans,  potatoes,  sugar  beets 
and  fruit,  wlii<h  return  a  profit  of  .$lfiO 
to  $2(X)  an  acre  and  place  agriculture 
on  a  business  basis. 
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*^    GIVE  THE   WIFE  A  CHANCE. 


t  A    GOOD    EXCHANGE. 


4^P 

4> 


Farmers  have  had  cause  for 
repentance  many  times,  but  no 
farmer  was  ever  .sorry  that  he 
put  in  waterworks  so  that  the 
windmill  would  send  water  to 
the  house.  When  the  housewife 
can  have  all  the  water  she  needs 
by  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist 
she  will  appreciate  it  and  recip- 
rocate the  kindness. 


A  manure  pih»  is  iu»t  |»leasing 
to  (he  eye  when  it  lies  in  the 
yard,  but  it  can  l»e  changed  into 
corn  or  hay  in  a  year  if  it  is 
hauled  and  spread  in  the  right 
places.  There  is  about  as  much 
danger  of  'poisoning"  fields  with 
manure  as  there  is  of  poisoning 
a  harvest  hand  with  food.— Iowa 
Homestead. 
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Not  Worth  While. 

Torhaps  if  I  were  to  boil  it  down." 
eucgested  the  spate  writer. 

"Wouldn't  do  any  good,"  said  the  ob- 
durate editor.  "Take  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter and  boil  it  down  to  a  pint  and  it 
wouki  still  be  nothing  but  water." 


London's  Houses. 
Loudon  is  practically  without  frame 
buildings,    which    keei>3    the   fire   loss 
down. 


More  Lingering. 

"1  was  wcading  an— aw— accouut  of 
n  woman  be^ng  gored  to  death  by  a 
beastly  <'ow.  doncher-know,"  remarked 
young  Dudleitrh.  "W^eally,  I  can't  im- 
agine a  more  h«)wwible  affair,  can  y^iii 
Miss  CaustiqueV" 

"No,  Mr.  Dudleigh,"  replied  Miss 
Caustique,  with  a  mighty  yawn,  "un- 
less it  Is  iK'ing  bored  to  death  by  a 
calf  I"— Chicago  Uecord-Herald. 
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BALANCED  RATIONS  FOR  FOLKS 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  balanced 
rations  for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  but 
mighty  little  about  balanced  rations 
for  human  beings,  yet  the  question  is 
one  of  vital  importance.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  folks  in 
America— and  the  number  is  immeasur- 
ably greater  In  Europe  and  the  orient 
— wiio  lack  in  strength  and  vitality 
and  power  to  work  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food  of  the  proper  nutritive  ele- 
ments. In  many  such  cases  folks  are 
listless  and  lifeless  and  do  not  real- 
ize what  Is  the  matter  with  them. 
Likely  the  trouble  is  due  to  too  much 
fat  aud  heat  producers  and  not  enough 
lione  aud  muscle  formers.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  number  of  families  In 
which  members  are  dumpy  or  un 
strung  and  nervous  when  what  is 
needed  is  not  more  tonic,  but  more 
eggs,  fresh  milk.  beef,  beans,  cheese 
and  fish,  all  of  which  articles  are  high 
in  protein  content.  These  foods  cost 
money,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are 
cheaper  than  too  much  in  the  way  of 
sweets  and  pastries  of  one  kind  and 
another,  with  doctors'  bills  tacked  on. 


FOR  THE  ICE  SUPPLY. 
It  is  time  to  make  plans  for  next 
summer's  supply  of  ice,  and  the  prep- 
arations need  not  be  elaborate.  Whei*e 
the  ice  is  taken  from  a  body  of  pure 
water  it  may  be  used  In  summer 
drinks,  but  the  supply  need  not  l>e 
from  a  pure  water  supply  to  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  refrigeration.  While 
sawdust  is  preferable  for  a  packing 
material,  fine  chopiied  straw  or  hay  or 
chaff  from  the  haymow  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  The  building 
cho.sen  for  the  icehouse  should  be  so 
Bitimted  that  it  can  be  drained  easily. 
In  |)acking  the  ice  a  space  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  should  be  left  be- 
tween the  body  of  Ice  cakes  and  the 
sides  of  the  building,  and  this  space 
should  be  filled  with  the  packing  ma- 
terial. Spaces  of  a  width  of  about  an 
inch  should  be  left  between  the  cakes 
as  they  are  tiered  up.  When  all  the 
Ice  is  in  place  the  sawdust  or  other 
covering  should  be  spread  over  it  so 
as  to  cover  It  completely.  The  space 
in  the  house  above  the  Ice  Should  be 
kept  well  ventilated. 

Drank   Only   at   Stated    Intervals. 

A  do(^tor's  patient  in  Excelsior 
Springs  the  other  day  was  answering 
the  tisual  list  of  (lueries  prior  to  enter- 
ing upon  a  course  of  treatment. 

•'Are  you  a  steady  or  a  periodical 
drinker?"  aske<l  the  physician. 

"Periodical,"  was  the  reply. 

••How  long  between  i)eriods?" 

The  [loor  fellow  studied  a  moment, 
that  he  might  answer  correctly,  and 
replied: 

••About  twenty  minutes."— Kansas 
City  Star. 
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SILASE    FOR    PREGNANT  EWES. 

While   corn    si:age    Uas    beeu    lecoif. 
Qized  as  an  excellent  as  well  as  eco- 
nomical ration  for  tlie  b«ef  steer  aud 
dairy   cow,   not   until    recently   lias   it 
come  to  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  part 
of  tlie  ration  for  breediufe'  ewes.    Some 
feeding  experiments  conducted  by  tlie 
Iowa  station  along  tliis  line  during  the 
winter  ot  iWi-r^  will  be  of  interest  to 
farmers  who  have  a  ttock  of  sheep  and 
Bilage.   but  wlio  have  not  yet  got  the 
two  together  in  a  feeding  trough.     In 
the  experiments  conducted  forty-eight 
ewes  were  divided  as  to  general  con- 
dition.  Including   breeding,   thrift   and 
weight,   into   four   equal   lots.     Ix)t    1 
was  fed  clover  hay   and  shelled  corn; 
lot   2.    alfalfa    hay    and   shelled    corn; 
lot    3,    clover    hay.    corn    silage    and 
shelled    corn;    lot    4.    corn    silage    and 
shelled  corn.     All  the  ewes  had  a  blue 
grass  pasture  in  the  fall  and  were  glv- 
en   bewldes   a   fairly    liberal    allowance 
of   corn    and   cottonseed   meal.      They 
were  divided  into  the  separate  lota  on 
Nov.    in   and    given    the   rations   men 
tioned  above.     At  the  end  of  the  feed- 
ing period  it  was  found  that  the  ewes 
in  the  four  lots  had   made  practically 
Identical    gains.      It    was    found    that, 
while   the   lot   of  ewes   fed  corn   and 
corn  silage  produced  fewer  lambs  than 
the  other  three  lots,  the  lambs  weigh- 
ed more  at  birth  and  were  also  strong- 
er.    It  was  found  that  the  alfalfa  com- 
bination produced  stronger  lambs  than 
the  clover  and   that  silage  and  clover 
fed  togetlier  did  not  give  as  good  re- 
sults as   either  one  alone.     The  chief 
advantage    of    the    silage-corn    ration 
given  to  lot  No.  4  seems  to  be  found 
In  its  cheapness,  as  it  cost  1.6()  cent.^ 
per  ewe  per  day.  while  the  ration  giv 
en  lot  No.  1  cost  2.47  cents;  lot  No.  2, 
2.74   cents,   and   lot  No.   3,  2.03  cents! 
Those  In  charge  of  the  experiments  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  corn-silage  ra- 
tion might  be  made  more  efficient  and 
economical   if  a  small  amount  of  oil- 
meal   or  cottonseed   meal    were  added 
to  It,    The  modified  ration  would  also 
tend  to  j)it>d'jce  stronger  la  nibs 
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"PIGS    IS    PIGS" 


Remedy  For  Worms  In  Hogt. 
For    worms    In    hogs    the    following 
formula  is  given  as  recommended   by 
the    Iowa    experiment   station:    Sant/» 
nin.    two    and    one-half   grains:    areca 
nut,  one  dram;  calomel,  one-half  grain: 
sodium     bicarbonate,    one-half    drain, 
making  a  dose  for  a  100  pound  pig  and 
to  be  given  in  a   light  slop      All  fee<l 
.should  be  withheld  for  eighteen  hours 
before  treatment.     In  eight  or  ten  days 
repeat  the  treatment  to  make  sure  of 
the  eradication  of  the  worms.     These 
Ingredients    may    be    secured    at    any 
drug  store,   but   the  size  of  the  dose 
Should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  pigs  to  l)e  treated. 


(Continued  from  page  four) 
company  that  he  should  sell  some  or 
all  of  the  shipment  to  pay  for  the 
charges.  "Don't  sell,"  came  back  the 
instructions  by  telegraph.  The  com- 
pany were  afraid  Morehouse  might 
put  in  a  big  claim  for  damages.  It 
appears  that  the  people  at  headquart- 
ers now  forgot  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inal shipment  of  two  guinea-pigs  had 
increased  and  they  sent  on  orders  to 
the  agent  to  "return  shipment  to 
main  office." 

This    was    the    cue    Flannery      had 
been  hoping  for,  and  he  set  at  once  to 
work  to  obey.     He  employed  a  lot  of 
boys   and    after   a   week's    hard   work 
they  had  made  280  box  cages  and  htid 
dis'ix)sed  of  a  small  part  of  the  ani- 
mals.    Consternation   fell   over   FUui 
nery.    however,    when    he    figured    up 
at   the   end    of   the    week   and    found 
that  he  now  had  704  more  pigs  th.in 
at  the  beginning.     He  said  that  this 
would    never    do    and    so    he    hogau 
shoveling   the    pigs   up   with   a   scoop 
and  sending  them  on  by  the  ca.Ioad. 
The   main   office   by   this  time   had 
been    inundated    with    the    never-end- 
ing   shipments    and    after    a    certain 
amount  of  red  tape  had  been  induli^- 
ed   in    a   telegram   came  to   Flanneiy 
to  "stop  sending  pigs."    An  inspector 
from  headquarters  was  sent  to  West 
cote  to  look  the  situation  over  and  he 
found  Flannery  just  shoveling    hj  the 
last   wagon-load   of  young  pig<;. 

The  agent  was  overjoyed  to  he  rid 
of  the  animals  at  last  and  he  to!.! 
the  inspector  that  the  experience  had 
taught  him  a  lesson.  Hereafter  he 
said,  as  long  as  he  worked  for  the 
company,  he  would  not  u-'.d.-rtake  to 
withhold  any  livestock  fro.n  consign- 
ees. He  would  class  pigs  ay  "pets." 
and  cows  as  "pets."  And  his  final 
congratulation  to  himself  was,  '  \Vh;<t, 
if  them  dago  pigs  had  been  ele- 
phants!" 


SICK  HOGS 


Cured  and  disease  prevent- 
ed with  Snoddy's  Powder. 
Clears  hoi>fs  of  worms. 
Makes  hojfs  thrifty.  Will 
—  s»end  man  and  treat  sick 
hog^son  insurance.  Treatment  is  simple*  Anyone 
can  use  it.  $5  case  cures  40  hogs.  Book  and  test  re* 
portslree.  Aifents  wanted.    OR.  D.  C.  SROOOY  CO., 

Nashville,  Tenn, 
A  Bargain  Collectionol 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOR  12  CENTS 

I'l  choice  varieties,  all  new, 
fre<ih  teerts,  sure  to  grow  and 
bloom  this  season.  Pansy,  60 
Colors:  Phlox,  10  Colore;  Ver- 
'  bena,  18  Colors;  Pinks,  12  Col- 
ors; Petunia,  10 Colors;  Asters, 
\i  Colors;  Poppy,  8  Colors; 
Stocks  10  Weeks,  H  Colors;  W\(- 
'  nonette,  mixed ;  and  Sweet Alys- 

ium.  The  lOParkafresonly  l'.ie. 

BfTRI  FRFF  '*'*''  *'""''  "'■''«''  '">■  th'"<  BartTBin  Collection,  a 
Minn   rncc    .pccimen  ci.py  (worth  10  cents)  included  of 

GOOD   POULTRY 

a  quarterly  magazine,  devoted  to  special  crops  and  intensive 
f«rninig,  with  special  attention  to  the  care  and  handling  of 
jK>.iltry.  Tells  how  to  make  #2110  per  acre  per  year  on  any  farm 
from  J  to  100  acree.  Good  Poultry  alone,  10  cents  a  copy;  ih 
cents   a  year.     Agents  wanted,  write  today. 

SHORE  WOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Wugatuek.  Mioh. 
*••«»  OHI««   -    1 1  M.  Markal  Str»*l,  Chleage,  Illinois 


ACKARD 

COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 

Lexington  Av«.  and  35th  St.,  Ntw  York 

NEW  LOCATION 
NEW  BUILDING 
Every  requisite  for  the  safety, 
health    and    comfort  of    our 
students. 

Commercial    and    stenographic 
courses.      Individual    instruction. 

Fall  Term  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  3 

Enter   at   any   time. 

NO  SGLICITGIRS 

Special  commutation  tickets  to 
our  students  on  all  railroads. 

Our  new  building:  is  only  a  short  walk 
from  .34th  St.  Ferry  and  Penn.  Station. 
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IMPROVE 

TDUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

HofHes.  Mtiles  and  Cows.  Thejr 
•re  healthier  and  render  better  Ber- 
vlce.  When  the  heavy  coat  that 
taoldH  the  wet  Kweat  and  dirt  1b  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  fee<l  and  are  l>etter  In 
every  wav.  The  best  and  mont  gen- 
erally usea  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Macliine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer 
an<l  stays  sharp  longer  than  any 
other,  Gears  are  all  file  bard  and 
cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  price 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  ftHSCA 
tected  and  run  In  oil;  "  #2*1 
little  friction,  little  wear.  ■ 
Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  run- 
nln«  flexible  shaft 
and  the  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension  clip- 
ping bead, 
highest  grade. 

Q«t  on*  from 
your  dealer  or>»*( 
send  f^.OO  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  I). 
for  balance.  Money 
and  trauiiportation 
charges  t>ack  If  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  PLPXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

^69  OHIO   ST..  CHICAGO,  ill. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
large.'it  and  most  modem  line  of  horse  ctlpplng 
and  sheep  shearing   machines, 
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POETRY 
NOTES 


•-^^€«-^ 


BY 


CMBARNITZ 


RIVERSIDE 
PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SOLICITED        U  K 


The  Eugllsh  poult ryiuaii  «enerally 
has  a  rabbitry  beside  his  henhouse. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  raise  :U).(>fMj,- 
000  bunnies  annually,  importing,'  as 
high  as  83,000,000  rabbit  skins  a  year 
to  make  over  into  "ermine,"  "arctic 
fox"  and  "black  lynx"  furs  to  fool  my 
lady. 

Thirty  million  bunnies  mean  l.iO,Ono,- 
OCK)  pounds  of  good,  cheap  meat.  Then, 
think  of  the  warm  furs  those  bunnies 
furnish.  Time  for  us  beef  trust  vic- 
tims to  raise  rabbits.  Time  fur  us  wool 
trust  victims  to  raise  rabbit  robes. 
Here's  a  chance  for  our  turkey  pessi- 
mists to  make  easy  money. 

Every  farm  ought  to  have  a  bun-h 
of  Belgian  hares  busy  on  the  job. 

A  shed  with  a  yard  or  a  medium 
sized  fenced  run  with  boxes  or  hutches 
for  does  with  young  is  sufticieiit. 

The  standard  food  Is  sound  oats,  first 
class  hay  and  greens,  oats  to  be  crush- 


ed and  greens  to  he  limited  when  fed 
(o  hares  under  three  months. 

When  grass  is  plentiful  little  else  is 
required  except  for  does  with  litters 
and  young  stock. 

Greens,  such  as  turnips,  beets,  man- 
gels, spinach,  rape  leaves,  kale  and 
cabbage,  are  excellent,  but  cabbage  is 
best  and  may  be  fed  exclusively.  Green 
food  must  be  dean  and  not  wet,  shriv- 
eled nor  (iecayed  when  fed. 

When  off  pasture  or  in  winter  feed 
twice  a  day  one  meal  of  gi-ain.  one  of 
greens  and  keep  before  them  hay,  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  and  give  fresh  wa- 
ter three  times  except  when  juicy 
greens  are  plentiful. 

Mate  at  six  to  ten  months,  old  does 
in  Febi-uary.  young  in  March,  a  doe 
generally  bearing  four  litters  per  year, 


Neat  l-^ems. 

It  is  often  difticult  to  make  a  neat 
looking  hem  on  a  skirt  or  coat  made 
of  very  thick  cloth,  for  unless  It  can 
be  pressed  very  flat  with  a  heavy  iron, 
flnd  sometimes  even  then,  there  will 
be  an  unsightly  hump  or  bulge  at  the 
point  where  the  material  is  turned  In 
at  the  top  of  the  hem  and  stitched. 

A.  g(H)d  plan  to  follow  when  using 
thick  material  for  a  garment  is  to  turn 
up  the  hem  perfectly  flat,  without  turn- 
ing In  the  top  edge  in  the  usual  way; 
then  baste  a  piece  of  tape  the  color  of 
the  material,  or  if  the  color  cannot  be 
matched  use  black  on  dark  material 
and  white  on  light  material  over  the 
raw  edge  of  the  hem  and  stitch  it  in 
place  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
edges. 

By  basting  the  tape  in  place  the 
stitching  can  l^e  done  on  the  right  side 
of  the  material,  using  the  ba'.ting 
thread  as  a  guide. 

In  case  of  a  wide  hem  where  the  ma- 
terial has  to  be  laid  In  little  plaits  at 
the  top  It  can  be  made  to  lie  flat  by 
slashing  the  hem  down  from  the  top 
for  an  inch,  then  lapping  the  material 
over,  thus  making  only  two  thicknesses 
of  material  instead  of  three,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  a  plait. 

f'Wk  seam  binding  can  be  used  In- 
stead of  tajie  if  you  desire,  but  that 
does  not  wear  so  well  as  tape  and  will 
have  to  be  replaced  when  worn 
through 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnitz. 

A  BELOIAl^  BUp^. 


Photo  by  C.  M.  Barnitz. 

K.VBBITS  FOR  RALE. 

six  to  twelve  per  litter,  but  only  al- 
low a  doe  to  suckle  eight,  the  rest  to 
be  killetl  or  added  to  smaller  litters. 

A  few  days  before  birth  doe's  hutch 
should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected,  oat 
straw  should  be  furnished  for  her  to 
make  nest  aiul  milk  diluted  with  warm 
water  should  be  before  her  as  also  a 
pan  of  clean,  fresh  water. 

Then  for  two  weeks  the  mother 
should  be  fed  mostly  sweet  warm  milk 
and  bread,  with  a  litlle  greens,  greens 
to  be  gradually  Increased.  Young  are 
weaned  at  six  weeks,  se.xes  separated 
at  three  months,  and  at  four  months 
the  market  age,  they  should  weigh  six 
pounds,  if  well  bred  and  fed  properly. 


Blind  Alex's  Wonderful  Memory. 
Blind  Alex,  who  lived  in  Stirling, 
Scotland,  from  1830  to  about  1840,  had 
•  he  most  wonderful  memory  of  wliich 
any  account  has  ever  been  recorde<l. 
He  was  familiarly  known  as  "Tlie 
Tomplete  Couconljince"'  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  the  entire  Old 
and  New  Testaments  "by  lieart."  He 
was  tested  a  half  dozen  or  more  dif» 
ferent  times  before  the  Scottish  Soci- 
ety of  Advanced  Leavning  and  always 
succeeded  in  c<»nvincing  the  professors 
that  he  was  Jill  that  had  been  claimed 
for  him.  If  jiny  .sentence  in  tlie  entire 
Bible  was  repeated  to  him  he  would 
Instantly  name  chapter  and  verse,  or 
If  the  book,  chapter  and  verse  were 
named  Ii<j  cqul^  j^ij;e  tii£  e,T.^ct  words. 


EGGS  for  hatching.  Six  leading 
white  breeds:  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  VV^yan- 
(lottes,  Orpingtons  and  Klondikes. 
Send  10  cents  for  copy  of  Good  Poul- 
iry.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry  pay; 
quotes  prices  and  gives  valuable  rec- 
ord covering  three  months.  SHORE- 
WOOD  FARMS  CO.,  Saucjatuck, 
Michigan, 
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TEXAS  INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS 

DALI^^S,  TEXAS 

Prize  Crop  ♦Contest,  1912. 


Largest  Prize-Winning  Yield 


10  Year  AVERAGE  of  tekas 


Lowest  Prize-Winning  Yielo 


General  average  or  all  contestants 


QENERALAmAGEOFALL  C0NTE5TAHT5 


,  19  BU.  Pew  acre; 
lO-yEAR  AVERAGE  OF  TEXAS 


Lowest  Prize-Winninc  Yield 


Largest  Prize-Winn/ng  Y^eld 
comparison  of  corn  and  cotton  yields. 

Showing  what  the  leading  contestants  have  done  in  the  1912  competition  lor  $10,000  in  gold 
IVrItt  lor  particulars  eoncerninn  the  19i*  S10.000  contest  to  Texas  Industrial  Congress.  DaUa, 


CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wedding  announcements  and  invi- 
tations. Envelopes,  sheets,  cards, 
$2.25  per  hundred  sets. 

ECHO    PRINTING  CO., 

Columlila,    Pa. 


Can  you  sell  the  best  Ranch  Lands 
in  the  World?  If  you  can,  write  Rus- 
sell 412  Grand  Temple,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

South  East  Kansas,  real  estate, 
special  bargains  in  improved  farms 
and  city  property,  also  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  lands.  Write  Geo  W. 
Strickler,   Girard,   Kansas. 


Colorado  land  bargains,  8,500  acres, 
12  miles  from  Union  Pacific  in  Lin- 
coln County.  Fine  farms  adjoining 
$10  per  acre.  Act  quick.  J.  D.  Blue, 
Jr.,  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


I  have  recently  become  interested 
in  several  tracts  of  Kansas  land  that 
I  am  obliged  to  turn  into  cash  at 
once.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  buy  Kansas  land.  It  is  dead  sure 
to  make  you  money  no  matter  where 
it  is  located,  and  especially  at  my 
price.  Write  for  list  and  prices.  S. 
B.  Vaughan,  Newton,  Kansas. 


440  acres,  100  acres  cleared,  bal- 
ance timber,  good  soil,  2  miles  from 
town,  $15  per  acre.  Robt.  Hill,  Des 
Arc,  Arkansas. 


Gentlemen's  fine  summer  home,  141 
acres  beautiful  land  on  Rainy  Lake, 
near  International  Falls,  Minn.  Price 
reasonable.  W^m.  C.  Notmeyer,  Pierre, 
So  Dakota. 


Improved  Iowa  farm  lands  for  sale, 
$115  to  $175  per  acre.  Will  exchange 
for  other  farms,  properties  or  busi- 
ness. Write  H.  W.  Phenicie,  Man- 
chester, Iowa. 


Choice  bargain,  wonderfui  oppor- 
tunity in  Piedmont  section.  Most  pro- 
ductive soil.  Delightful  climate,  $12 
to  $25  per  acre.  Ed.  T.  Jordan,  Sil- 
ver City,  No.  Carolina. 


For  sale  rich  river  valley  lands  on 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  in  south- 
western Texas,  the  heart  of  the  val- 
ley. Six  thousand  acres  in  solid 
body  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Rio 
Grande,  dividing  line  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Very  rich  alluvial.  Sub- 
ject to  irrigation.  Excellent  pump- 
ing site.  A  fortune  to  purchaser 
within  one  year.  Price  $10  per  acr« 
cash.  Ector  L.  Gammage,  Box  51. 
Rio  Grande  City,  lexas. 
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ADVERTISE  IN  THIS  PAPBR. 


THE  FARM  WATER  SUPPLY 


By  E.  G.  NORTON,  of  the  I.  H  C.  Service  Bureau. 


There  is  more  poetry  than  pleas- 
ure in  "carrying  water  from  the 
spring,"  or  any  other  source  of  sup- 
ply, when  face  to  face  with  the  propo- 
sition of  carrying  enough  of  it  for 
the  family  washing,  the  Saturday 
cleaning  and  scrubbing,  and  inci- 
dentally, the  Saturday  night  bath 
supply.  With  dishes  to  wash  three 
times  a  day  or  more,  cream  separat- 
or to  clean,  vegetables  to  wash,  cook- 
ing, and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
demands  for  water  in  the  daily 
routine  of  the  home,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  house  wife  seems  always  to 
see  empty  water  pails  before  her.  A 
call  on  Johnnie  or  Willie  brings  the 
invariable  complaint,  "Didn't  I  jest 
get  a  pailful?" — it  may  have  been  a 
couple  of  hours  ago  and  Mother  may 
have  carried  in  a  dozen  pailfuls  her- 
self in  the  meantime  to  avoid  delay. 
And  if  Father  carries  in  an  occasion- 
al pail  or  two,  it  is  with  a  half-con- 
.scious  air  of  having  done  his  duty 
as  a  considerate  head  of  the  house. 

•  This  is  a  day  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  there  is  nothing  which  will 
save  more  labor  and  give  greater  sat- 
isfaction to  the  country  housewife 
and  at  the  same  time  add  so  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  entire  family 
as  a  home  water  works  system. 

There  are  thousands  of  farm 
homes  where  such  systems  have  been 
installed,  and  there  are  thousands 
more  where  they  no  doubt  would  be 
adopted  were  It  not  that  the  idea 
has  never  taken  practical  form  in  the 
farmer's  mind.  If  it  ever  did  suggest 
itself  it  was  as  a  sort  of  a  "pipe 
dream,"  and  with  the  putting  away  of 
the  pipe  was  dismissed  as  impractic- 
able or  altogether  too  expensive  a 
proposition  to  be  considered  serious- 
ly. 

A  home  water  works  equipment  is 
not  impracticable  for  any  ordinary 
farm  or  village  home,  and  the  aver- 
age farm  owner  on  looking  into  the 
subject  a  little  would  no  doubt  b? 
surprised  to  find  at  what  compara- 
tively light  cost  such  comfort  and 
saving  of  labor  can  be  accomplished. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  where 
there  is  already  a  gasoline  engine  on 
the  farm  to  do  the  pumping— and 
tnere  are  few  farms  of  any  size  or 
pretension  today,  that  do  not  have 
one  of  these  engines.  Even  if  an  en- 
gine must  be  purchased  primarily  as 
A  part  of  the  house  water  works 
equipment,  its  cost  cannot  rightly  be 
charged  up  wholly  as  a  part  of  the 


»'xpens3  for  this  purpose,  as  it  Is 
used  for  so  many  other  purposes  - 
sawing  wood,  cutting  and  grinding 
feed,  spraying,  turning  the  grind 
stone,  operating  the  fanning  mil), 
cream  separator,  churn,  washing  ma- 
chine, and  every  other  machine  to 
which  power  can  be  applied.  Con- 
ceding, therefore,  that  almost  every 
farm  either  has  or  will  have  its  en- 
gine for  general  purposes,  the  cost 
of  an  engine  is  hardly  to  be  consid 
ered  as  a  part  of  the, cost  of  putting 
in  a  water  works  system. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which 
a  farm  or  village  home  that  is  out 
«.i;  reach  of  a  city  water  works  sys- 
tem can  be  equipped  with  running 
water, 

1. — By     gravity     from   a     well     or 
spring  on  higher   ground. 
2. — By  gravity  from  elevated  tanks. 
3. — By  means  of  a  pneumatic  tank. 

The  first  method  requires  condi- 
tions rarely  found.  It  depends  on 
having  an  elevated  spring  or  water 
source  near  at  hand,  from  which 
water  can  be  piped  down  hill  with 
pipes  run  into  the  house  up  to  a 
height  corresponding  to  the  source 
on  the  hill.  Obeying  the  natural  law 
that  makes  water  seek  its  own  level, 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  pipes  as 
high  as  tne  level  from  which  it  has 
been  secured,  and  can  thus  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  house.  With 
this  system  no  pumping  whatever  is 
required.  This  is  an  ideal  method, 
but  the  necessary  conditions  are  not 
often  found. 

Gravity  flow  by  means  of  an  ele- 
vated tank  is  a  system  quite  com- 
monly used.  The  tank  is  often  placed 
in  the  attic  of  the  house,  or  in  the 
hay  mow.  or  it  may  be  placed  on  a 
tower  in  the  open  yard.  The  use 
of  the  tower,  however,  is  apt  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  except  where  the  cli- 
mate is  mild  enough  so  that  th3 
water  will  not  freeze.  Where  the 
tank  is  placed  in  the  attic,  danger 
from  freezing  is  largely  avoided  by 
running  the  supply  pipe  along  the  in- 
ner wall  of  the  house;  when  a  tank 
is  located  in  the  hay  mow,  the  pumps 
are  in  the  stable  and  the  supply 
pipes  are  run  under  ground  to  the 
house.  As  to  the  size  of  tank,  a  50U- 
gallon  capacity  should  be  latge 
enough  for  a  medium-szed  farm,  for 
both  family  and  stock.  Such  a  tank 
could  be  filled  daily  by  running  the 
gasoline  engine  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes   at    pratically    no    cost    for    fuel. 


A  500-gallon  tank  in  either  galva- 
nized steel  or  cypress  can  be  bought 
for  about  $10.00  or  $12.00.  If  200-gal- 
lon  size  might  be  large  enough  and 
even  more  desirable,  as  too  great 
a  weight  would  not  be  pratical  in 
such  a  location.  One  of  these  small- 
er tanks  could  be  purchased  for 
about  $5.00.  A  1,000  to  2,000-gallon 
tank  would  cost  from  $15,00  to  $25, 
00  but  with  a  tank  of  that  size,  lo- 
cated so  as  to  avoid  trouble  in  cold 
weather,  a  half  hour's  pumping  with 
a  gasoline  engine  a  couple  of  times 
a  week  would  furnished  water  for 
every  possible  use  on  the  farm — for 
both  family  and  stock,  and  for  water- 
ing the  flowering  shrubs,  fruit  bushes 
and  the  family  garden  in  dry  weath- 
er— by  merely  turning  on  a  faucet  or 
two.  It  certainly  sounds  attractive, 
doesn't  it? 

The  pneumatic  tank  system  of 
supplying  water  for  the  hom3,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  and  most  sat- 
isfactory system  that  has  yet  been 
devised,  though  perhaps  costing  a 
little  more  in  the  beginning  than  the 
elevated  tank  gravity  method.  The 
outfit  consists  of  an  air-tight  steel 
tank,  a  force  pump,  and  piping  to 
connect  well  to  pump,  pump  to  tank, 
and  tank  to  house  pipes.  The  tank  is 
usually  placed  in  the  cdlar  or  is 
buried  under  ground  and  the  pump 
may  be  located  at  the  well,  in  the 
cellar,  or  wherever  convenient. 

The  principle  on  which  the  pneu- 
matic system  is  based  is  air  pres- 
sure. Water  is  pumped  into  the  air- 
tight tank  and  compresses  the  air  in 
the  tank,  which  exerts  a  proportion- 
ate pressure  on  the  water,  forcing  it 
upward  in  the  pipes  to  the  desired 
height.  Some  of  the  advantages  are 
that,  owing  to  the  location  of  the 
tank  in  the  cellar  or  under  ground, 
the  water  is  kept  cool  in  summer 
and  does  not  freeze  in  winter;  also 
the  air  in  the  tank  by  oxidizing  or- 
ganic matter  id  the  water,  purifies 
the   water  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Any  form  of  power  can  be  used  to 
do  the  pumping  for  a  pneumatic  sys- 
tem—hand i)ower,  windmill,  gasoline 
engine,  hot  air  engine,  electric  mo- 
tor, etc.  It  is  a  safe  guess,  however, 
that  any  one  who  is  interested 
enough  in  labor  saving  to  install  a 
water  system  is  not  going  to  do  the 
pumping  by  hand  and  is  to©  intelli- 
gent to  haxe  expensive  hired  labor 
to  do  It.  Windmill  iwwer  requires  a 
tauk  large  enough  to  hold  at  least  a 
(Continued  on  page   14.) 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 


CROCHET   INITIALS. 


Something  Quite  New  In  Handkerchief 
Lettering. 

A  dainty  way  to  mark  hftudkerchief? 
is  to  crocliet  very  Hue  medallions  r^ 
laee  with  letters  in  the  center.  Twia 
corners  of  handkerchiefs  are  liere  il 
lustrated  with  the  letters  *'T"  and  V* 
as  inlets  of  transparent  lace. 

No.  20  thread  is  used,  with  a  crochet 
hooli  No.  5. 

First  Row.— Work  .S9  chain,  3  treble 
in  the  ninth  stitch  from  the  needle, 
taking  up  two  threads  throughout  the 
worlv,  tlien  2  chain,  miss  two  stitches, 
1  treble  to  end  of  row,  making  eleven 
squares  in  every  row. 

Second  How.— Turn  always  with  5 
chain.  1  treble  on  the  second  treble.  2 


naTIALS   FOR  HANDKEKCHIEPS. 

chain.  1  treble  on  a  treble  to  end  of 
row.  the  last  treble  being  in  the  third 
chain  of  the  turn. 

Third  Row.— Work  4  s<iuares.  re|>eat 
2  treble  under  two  c  linin  and  1  treble 
on  a  treble  three  tim^s,  4  stjnares. 

Fourth  Row.  —  Work  4  squares.  2 
chain,  miss  two  treble,  4  treble  on  four 
treble,  5  squares. 

Fifth  Row.— Work  5  squares,  4  treble 
on  four  treble,  5  squares. 

Sixth  Row.— As  fifth  row. 

Seventh  Row.— As  fifth  row. 

Eighth  Row.  —  Worlc  2  squares,  2 
treble  undor  two  chain,  1  treble  on  a 
treble,  1  square.  2  chain,  4  treble.  2 
squares,  2  treble  under  two  cbaio  I 
treble,  2  squares. 

Ninth  Row.— Work  1  square,  2  chain, 
i  treide  on  four  treble.  2  treble  under, 


1  t"rel)Ie'  oiT.  2~'tT-ei7re  under,  ^Treble  on 
four  treble.  2  treble  under,  1  treble  on, 

2  treble  under.  4  treble  on  four  treble, 
2  squares. 

Tenth  and  I^leventh  Rows.  —  Plain, 
with  11  square's  in  each. 

These  eleven  rows  complete  the  let- 
ter. 

Do  not  turn,  but  proceed  to  work  the 
border  on  all  four  sides,  beginning  on 
tlie  left  side  of  the  letter. 

The  Border.— Put  the  ball  of  cotton 
through  the  stitch  on  the  needle  and 
draw  it  up  tight.  Bring  the  cotton 
through  the  next  .sejuare  to  the  corner 
and  work  1  cliain.  *  3  double  in  this 
second  siiuarc  from  the  corner,  3  chain, 
join  back  to  first  double,  5  double  in 
tills  small  loop,  3  double  in  the  ne.\t 
square;  reix'nt  from  ♦  to  the  first  cor- 
ner. Fill  the  corner  loop  with  (»  dou- 
ble, then  continue  the  border  as  in 
the  illustration. 

When  the  medallion  is  finished  tack 
it  crossways  in  the  corner  of  a  hand- 
kon  hief  and  sew  it  with  fine  cotton 
along  the  edge  of  the  border,  bringing 
the  needle  under  the  chain  of  the  i»or- 
dcr  to  the  fnmt.  then  placing  it  under 
the  next  cliiiin  and  bringing  it  out  on 
the  under  side  of  the  handkerchief. 
Thus  the  medallion  will  be  firndy  sew- 
ed to  the  linen  of  the  hnndkerchief. 

When  this  is  finished  <ul  a  square  of 
the  linen  from  under  the  lace,  leaving 
about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
sewing  on  line.  Ovennst  this  one- 
eighth  iut-h  very  neatly,  and  the  initial 
is  complete'. 

The  U^ttei-  r.**-Worfc  nn  chain  for 
the  foundjiliitn  line,  then  ptoc<»cd  as  in 
the  directions  for  letter  *'T."  making  10 
squares  in  e.nh  row  and  copying  the 
number  of  sfpinres  nnd  trebles  from 
the  illustrntion. 

..  „.  ...  m-r         -•*•-•" 

Slaves  In  &ld  Rome. 
In  Rome,  in  the  golden  age.  a  laborer 
cost  only  $U>0.  and  sometimes,  after  a 
great  vict«My  and  an  influx  of  captives 
into  the  capital,  it  was  possible  to  buy 
strong,  capable  slaves  for  $5  apiece 
Skilled  slaves,  men  with  trades, 
brought  higher  prices.  Cicero  paid 
$1,000  for  a  scribe.  Catiline  had  a 
cook  that  cost  him  .$2,500.  A  gardener 
was  worth  $300.  a  blacksmith  $7r>0,  an 
actor  $r>.000.  a  i>hysician  $10,000 


A  Modern  Liner. 

"How  are  you  going  to  amuse  your- 
self this  afternoon?"  asked  the  first 
passenger. 

"I  am  going  to  a  moving  picture  show 
In  the  main  cabin      Better  con.e  " 

"Can't  I've  promised  to  take  my 
wife  for  a  taxicab  ride  on  the  upper 
deck."— Pittsburgh  Post. 


Card  Usage. 
At  a  small  reception  cards  are  left  as 
At  a  large  affair.  It  is  not  out  of  place 
to  bid  the  hostess  adieu  at  a  small  in- 
Jormal  tea.  At  a  large  one  it  is  not 
necessary. 

Good    Breeding. 

One  principal  point  of  good  breeding 

is   to   suit   our    behnvior  to   the   throe 

several  degrees  of  men -our  superiors. 

our  equals  and  those  below  us  -  Swift 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dor:,  Deer, 
or  aiiv  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
Wo  tiin  and  finish  them  right  i  make 
thom  Into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  rmrs  or  grioves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  (roods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buv  thera.  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  oatalog  g'ives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stoclc  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  bm^k  except  upon  reqiust. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  caie  for 
hides;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  freight 
both  ways  |  about  our  safe  dyeing  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremcnilonsadvantagre 
to  the  customer,  esiH>clally  on  horsa 
hidea  and  calf  akinsi  about  the  fur 
iroods  and  eaine  trophies  we  sell,  taxi- 
dermy, etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fnr  Company. 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  better  AnconaS 
come  to  headquarters. 

R.  W.  VAN  HOESEN,  Franl<linville.  N.  V. 

Proprietor  of  Beauty  Poultry  Farm;  President  of 
The  Ancona  Club;  Editor  ot  The  Ancona  World; 
Author  of  History  of  Anconas;  Vice-president  of 
Cattaraugus  County  Poultry  Association:  Life 
Member  American  Poultry  Association. 

Stock,  Eggs  and    Baby  Chicks  for  Sale 

Catalog  for  the  asking. 


ABOUT     ANCONAS. 

Anconas  are  the  most  profitable  fowls,    and 
produce  eggs  at  the  least  cost  per  dozen.  Eggs 
are  large  and  white.    There  is  a  great  demand 
for  stock  for  breeding   and    eggs  for  hatching. 
If  you  want  poultry  for  profit,  get  Anconas.  < 
*    An  authority   on   Ancona   matters    is  Tlw 
Ancona  World,  published  monthly  at    Frank 
linville.    New  York,  for    50  cents   per   year 
Every  issue  is  full  of  good  things,    and  every 
one  interested  in    Anconas  should   subscribe. 
Subscriptions  are  discontinued   at   expiration. 
Remit  most  convenient  way  to  above  address. 

Campine    Herald. 

Montiily    -    50  Cents  per  year. 

Devoted  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Campines* 

Full  of  reliable  information. 

Contributors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sample  copy  for  a  Stamp. 

Campine  Herald,  Franklinville,  N.  V. 
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Signing  the  Pledge. 

"New  York  is  a  town  of  pledge  sign- 
ers," said  a  transplanted  Bostonian. 
"People  sign  pledges  to  refrain  from 
Jil)out  every  vice  and  pleasure  Icuown 
t<»  the  human  race.  Pledges  striking 
a  doMth  blow  at  intemperance  and  pro- 
fanity, of  course,  are  most  popular 
here,  as  elsewhere,  but  they  are  only 
the  top  liners  in  a  varied  list  of  abstJ 
nences. 

"During  my  si.x  months"  residence  m 
New  York  I  have  been  approached  by 
emissaries  from  humane  societies,  bo- 
tanical and  horticultural  societies,  pa- 
triotic societies,  physical  culture  clubs 
and  every  kind  of  benevolent  institu- 
tion the  town  affords,  nskinu  me  to 
pledge  myself  to  refrain  froni  doing 
any  of  the  things  those  organizations 
condenui.  At  pledge  headiiiiarters  they 
even  attem|)t  to  regulate  y«>nr  literary 
and  musical  tastes  by  oltt;iiniiig  your 
promise  not  to  read  eertiiin  books  or 
listen  to  certain  kinds  of  luusjc.  No 
matter  how  freakish  a  pledge  may 
seem  to  the  average  eitizen  it  tinds 
hundreds  of  supporters,  and  as  all 
pledges  really  tend  to  regeneration  il 
is  not  unnatural  to  expect  the  millen 
nium  to  strike  .New  York  most  any 
day."— New  York  Times. 


When  Amundsen  Reached  the  Pole. 

In  Amundsen's  "South  I^ole"  he  tells 
of  his  three  years'  sojourn  in  tlie  ant- 
arctic and  gives  this  account  of  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  trip: 

At  3  in  the  afternoon  a  simultaneous 
*llalt!"  rang  out  from  the  drivers. 
They  had  carefully  examined  their 
sledge  meters,  and  they  all  showed  the 
full  distance— our  i)ole  by  reckoning. 
The  goal  was  reached,  the  journey  end- 
ed. I  cannot  say— though  I  know  It 
would  sound  much  more  effective— that 
the  object  of  my  life  was  attained.  That 
would  be  romancing  rather  too  bare- 
facedly. I  had  better  be  honest  and 
admit  straight  out  that  I  have  never 
known  any  man  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
diametrically  opposite  position  to  the 
goal  of  his  desires  as  I  was  at  that  mo- 
ment. The  regions  around  the  north 
pole— well,  yes,  the  north  pole  itself- 
had  attracted  me  from  childhood,  and 
here  1  was  at  the  south  pole.  Can  any- 
thing more  topsy  turvy  be  imagined? 


Amendment  Rejected. 

"Laura."  said  Mr.  l>rguson.  hurried- 
ly explaining  matters  in  the  kitchen, 
•T  didn't  want  to  bring  the  mau  home 
to  dinner,  but  lie  kept  staying  and 
staying  at  tlie  office,  and  I  just  had  to 
ask  him.  You  will  have  to  put  as  good 
a  face  on  It  as  you  can." 

"If  you  think  I'm  going  to  change 
my  face  on  his  account,  George  Fer- 
guson,*' said  his  spouse,  red  and  an 
gry,  "you'll  have  to  think  again!  You 
may  bring  him  out  to  dinner  right 
now!"- Chicago  Tribune. 
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FARMS     BOUGHT,    SOLD    AND     EX- 
CHANGED. 


My  specialty  is  Plainfield  Real  Es- 
tate I  have  a  long  and  Intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions,  owing  to  my 
association  with  the  City  for  years, 
/as  a  citizen  and  in  an  official  capa- 
city. Realty  bought,  sold  and  ex- 
changed anywbt^re.— MANNING  F. 
GANO.    Plainfield,   N.   .T. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES— Ameri- 
ca's "best  yet"  breed.  Every  way  de- 
sirable. Great  layers.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Send  10  cents  for  Good 
Poultry.  Tells  how  to  make  poultry 
pay;  quotes  prices  and  gives  valuable 
record  covering  three  months  work 
with  poultry.  SHOREWOOD  FARMS 
C0.>    Saugatuck,    Michigan. 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND-CHINAS 

BERKSHIRS    AND    CHESTER 

WHITES. 


I  now  have  a  large  stock  of  prob- 
ably the  best  I  ever  owned.  Can  not 
tell  you  all  here,  hut  I  hav^  Hoars 
and  Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  6  months 
old,  mated  not  akin;  sows  brod  and 
boards  ready  for  service.  Guernsey 
Calves  and  Registered  Scotch  Collit 
Puppies.  Write  for  prices  and  free 
circular.  This  stock  must  go  and  will 
be  sold.  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  aad 
White  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and 
Beagle  Dogs. 
F.    P.    HAMILTON,    Cochranvllle,    Pa. 


OVER  66  YEARS- 

expericncr: 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  «endlng  a  sketch  atid  description  may 
qnlckly  ascertain  our  o|>inl<m  free  whetlipr  an 
iiivoiillon  Is  prohnlily  pMlentnhle.  Cnmmnnlcn- 
tionsBtrlctlyooTilhlciiflal.  HANDB()OK  on  Patents 
i«uiit  free.  <H<1e8t  nireiiry  for  Rcrurlni?  patents. 

rntents  taken  tliroiicli  Bluiin  &  Co.  recelTe 
tpecial notice,  without  cbnrge.  iu  the 

Scientific  Jftncricdti. 

A  hsndsoniely  lllnstrnted  weekly.    T^irffAst  clr- 

riilatlou  of  any  srieiilllJo  1'Hirniil.     TcMins,  13  o 
year;  four  moruhs,  $L   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  S  Co.'S'B'""""-  New  York 

Brasft  omce.  625  F  St.,  Washlaston.  IX  C. 
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CROSBY   FRISIAN   FUR  CO., 
of    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


This  office  is  In  receipt  of  the  fall 
and  winter  catalogue  of  the  above 
well-known  fur  manufacturing  house. 
Their  line  of  furs  is  complete  and 
their  prices  right.  They  will  manu 
facture  for  you,  using  your  fur  or  sell- 
ing you  theirs.  Coats,  Caps,  Gloves 
and  Furs  in  great  variety.  If  you 
want  an  antler's  head  mounted  in  a 
novel  way,  write  them  for  their  c:-ta- 
logue,  as  it  is  worth  having  for  ready 
reference. — Editor. 


WHY      PAY       RETAILERS      PROFIT 
WHEN     YOU     CAN     BUY    YOUR 
DRESSES,      SKIRTS,    ETC.,      Dl- 
RECT   FROM    FACTORY. 


LISTEN  TO  THIS: 

This  season's  latest  creation  in 
skirts;  girdle  model;  empire  belt;  new 
side  trimmed  plaited  effect  panel 
back;  pure  worsted,  sponged  and 
shrunk  double  warp  serge.  Black, 
brown,    blue.      Price    $3.45. 

Send   for  Catalogue. 

ROSE    FEATHER   COMPANY 
1416  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MARYLAND  FARM  STATISTICS  GOOD 


CENSUS  BUREAU    BULLETIN   SHOWS   EXTENT  AND  VALUE 

OF  ALL  STATE  PRODUCTS. 


Vegetables  Far  Ahead— Yield  in  1909  Worth  About  One-Sixth  of 

$43,920,000  For  All  Crops. 


Washington,  D.  C.  Jan.  12.— Sta- 
tistics for  Maryland  farm  products 
are  presented  in  a  bulletin  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Director  Durand,  of  the 
Census  Bureau, 

The  number  of  Maryland  farms  re- 
porting dairy  cows  April  15,  1910, 
was  38,826,  but  only  3?..83<1  rei>orted 
dairy  products  in  19l>9.  The  number 
of  farms  which  made  any  report  of 
milk  produced  during  1909  was  25,- 
592  (somewhat  less  than  the  total 
number  reporting  dairy  products), 
and  the  number  of  dairy  cows  on 
such  farms  April  15,  1910,  was  115,- 
000.  The  amount  of  milk  reported 
was  41,094,000   gallons. 

The  total  numbei-  of  sheep  of 
shearing  age  April  15,  1910,  was  12^f.^ 
000.  representing  an  increase  of  13.? 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber June  1,  1900  (112,000).  The  ap- 
proximate production  of  wood  during 
1909  was  122,000  fleeces,  weiu:hln.< 
705.000  pounds  and  valued  at  $200,- 
000.  Of  these  totals  about  15  per 
cent  represent  estimates.  The  num 
ber  of  fleeces  produced  in  1909  wa.s 
7.5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899.  The 
average  weight  per  fleece  in  1909 
was  5.8  pounds,  as  compared  with  5.0 
pounds  in  1899,  and  the  average  val- 
ue per  pound  was  28  cents,  as  com- 
pared   with    23   cents   in   1899. 

The  total  number  of  fowls  April  15. 
1910,  was  2.909,000.  Of  the  40,054 
farms  reporting  fowls,  4,840  did  not 
report  any  eggs  produced  in  1909  and 
4627  did  not  report  any  poultry  rais- 
ed in  1909.  The  production  of  eggs 
reported  for  1909  was  14,404.000  doz- 
ens, valued  at  $3,013,000.  According 
to  the  Twelfth  Census  reports,  the 
production  of  eggs  in  1899  was  12.- 
511.000  dozens,  the  value  being  $1.- 
573,000.  The  total  production  of  eggs 
in  1909  was.  Including  these  esti- 
mates. 15,534,000  dozens,  valued 
at  $3,236,000.  The  total  production 
of  poultry  in  1909.  including  esti- 
mates made  on  the  same  basis  as  To 
eggs,  was  5,949,000  fowls,  valued  at 
$3,011,000. 

The  total  value  of  crops  In  19u9 
was  $43,920,000.  Of  this  amount  90.1 
per    cent    was    contributed    by    crops 


for  which  the  acreage,  as  well  as  the 
value,  was  reported,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  by-products,  (straw,  gar- 
den and  grass  seeds,  etc.),  derived 
from  the  same  land  as  other  crops 
reported,  or  of  orchard  fruits,  nuts, 
forest  products  and  the  like.  The 
combined  acreage  of  crops  for  which 
acreage  was  reported  was  1,931,972, 
representing  57.6  per  cent  of  the  to^ 
tal  improved  land  in  farms  (3,354,767 
acres).  Most  of  the  remaining  im 
•proved  land  doubtless  consisted  of 
improved  pasture,  land  lying  fallow, 
house  and  farm  yards  and  land  oc- 
cupied by  orchards  and  vineyards, 
the  acreage  of  which  was  not  report- 
ed. 

Cereals  Yield  About  Half  of  Crops. 
The  general  character  of  Maryland 
agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  tact 
that  about  one-half  (49.9  per  cenr) 
of  the  total  value  of  the  crops  in 
1909  was  contributed  by  cereals, 
about  one-sixth  (18.2  per  cent.)  by 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  md 
more  than  one-eighth  (13.7  per  cent ) 
by  hay  and  forage.  The  remain  i^T, 
representing  18.2  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal, consisted  mostly  of  forest  pr<j- 
ducts,  orchard  fruits  and  nuts,  tobac- 
co, small  fruits  and  flowers  and 
plants   and   nursery    products. 

The  value  of  crops  in  1909  was 
45.4  per  cent  greater  than  in  1899, 
this  increase  being  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  higher  prices.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  total 
acreage  of  crops  for  which  acreage 
was  reported;  the  principal  absolute 
decreases  were  those  in  the  acreage 
of  cereals  and  tobacco,  and  the  prin- 
cipal absolute  increase  that  in  the 
acreage  of  hay   and    forage. 

In  1909  the  total  acreage  of  pota 
toes  and  other  vegetables  was  155,- 
:539,  and  their  value  $7,996,000.  Ex- 
cluding potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  yams,  thp  acreage  of  vegetables 
was  108,084,  and  their  value  $5,729,- 
flOO,  both  acreage  and  value  being 
greater  than  in  1899. 

Strawberries  are  by  far  the  n.'»st 
important  of  the  small  fruits,  witl. 
black  berries  and  dewberries  rank'n^ 
next.  The  value  of  the  strawberry 
crop  in  1909  was  $1,070,072.  Tho  t^- 
tal  acreage  of  small  fruits  'n  190^ 
was  10,595,  and  in  1889,  17,522,  a  de- 
crease of  5,3  per  cent.     The  produc* 


tion  in  1909  was  26,277,000  quarts  as 
compared  with  27,958,000  quarts  in 
1899,  and  the  value  was  $1,22S,000  in 
1899  as  compared  with  $1,181,000  ir. 
1999. 

The  total  quantity  of  orchard  fniits 
produced  in  1909  was  2,577,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $fl, 517,000.  Apples, 
contributed  nearly  three-fourths  of 
this  quantity,  pears  and  peaches  and 
nectarines  most  of  the  remainder. 
The  production  of  grapes  in  1909 
amounted  to  2,152,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $53,498,  and  the  production  of  nuts 
to   318,000   pounds,   valued  at   $5,687. 

The  production  of  all  orchard 
fruits  together  in  1909  was  30.5  per 
cent  less  in  quantity  than  that  in 
1899  while  the  production  of  grapes 
increased  materially.  The  value  oi' 
orchard  fruits,  however,  increased 
from  $1,266,000  in  1899  to  $1,517,000 
in  1909.  and  that  of  grapes  from  $43,- 
282  in   1899   to   $53,498   in   1909. 


THE    FARM    WATER    SUPPLY 


(Continued   from   page  11.) 


three  days'  supply:  otherwise  lack 
of  wind  may  keep  the  water  sys- 
tem out  of  commission  a  good  share 
of  the  time.  In  some  cases,  the  elec- 
tHr  motor,  hydraulic  ram,  or  other 
special  forms  of  power  may  be  the 
most  practical  but  for  the  average 
farm,  for  average  conditions,  gaso- 
line engine  power  gives  by  far  the 
best  all-round  satisfaction.  As  a 
pumping  and  all-round  source  of  pow- 
er for  the  farm  work,  the  gasoline  en- 
gine has  many  advantages.  It  does 
not  require  the  services  of  a  trained 
engineer.  Any  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence can  learn  to  run  it  in  less 
than  a  day.  It  is  light  in  weight 
and  can  be  easily  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  as  the  work  re- 
quires. It  can  be  started  in  a  few 
seconds  and  will  run  all  day  without 
any  attention  whatever.  It  cannot 
possibly  blo\T  up  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  fire.  It  is  cheaper  than 
hand  labor — if  a  pint  of  gasoline  cost- 
ing two  cents  can  be  made  to  do  the 
work  it  takes  a  man  eight  hours  to 
do,  the  gasoline  should  be  made  to 
do  it. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  no  farm- 
er needs  to  be  afraid  to  invest  in  a 
good  gasoline  engine,  if  necessary, 
to  do  his  pumping.  If  he  gets  a 
good  one,  he  will  get  his  full  money's 
worth  aside  from  the  pumping  pro- 
position, and,  with  power  furnished, 
the  rest  of  the  expenses  for  a  water 
system   will   not   be   especially   heavy. 

The  puri)08e  of  this  article  has  not 
been  to  give  detailed  information  as 
to  how  to  install  a  farm  water  sys- 
tem, but  rather  to  awaken  interep*  Iti 
the  subject  and  direct  attention  to 
its  practical   possibilities. 
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MODEL  NEW  PUNT  OF  H.  W.  JOHNS  MANVILLE 
CO.  STARTS  OPERATIONS  WITH  NEW  YEAR 


IMPEOVED  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE    TO    BE    INTRO- 
DUCED IN  FACTORY  AT  MANVILLE,  N.  J. 


The  completion  of  the  new  plant 
of  the  H.  W.  .lohns-Manville  Com- 
pany, at  Manville,  N.  .T.,  marks  an- 
other important  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory ©f  this  enterprising   concern. 

Beginning  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  H.  W.  .lohns  Mfg.  Company 
and  the  Manville  Covering  Company, 
in  1901,  the  H.  W.  .Johns- Manville 
Company  has  grown  by  leai)S  and 
bounds  until  today  it  ranks  as  the 
largest  concern  in  the  world  en^3.vd 
in  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  anl 
magnesia    products. 


advanced  ideas  in  fireproof  construc- 
tion, being  of  brick,  steel  and  con- 
crete, with  roofs  of  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing.  They  are  planned  not  only 
for  safety  but  to  afford  the  best  o>)- 
erating  condition.s  for  the  employe^;. 
The  "daylight"  form  of  construct  on 
which  is  employed  throughout  per- 
mits a  flood  of  light  to  enter  the 
building  through  large  triple-unit  win- 
dows placed  close  together.  The 
walls,  ceilings,  and  uprights  are  coat- 
ed with  J-xM  Fireproof  Cold  Water 
Paint.      Artificial    illumination    is   pro- 


They  have  branch  houses  in  prac- 
tically every  city  of  prominence  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
representatives  in  almost  all  foreign 
countries.  Their        manufacturing 

plants  are  located  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.; 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  West  Milwaukee, 
Wis.:  Hartford.  Conn.:  Nashua.  N. 
H.:  Lockport.  N.  Y.;  Jersey  City.  N. 
.1.,  and  an  asphalt  refinery  at  South 
Amboy,  N.  .1.  Their  asbestos  mines 
at  Danville,  Province  of  Quebec,  Can 
ada,  are  the  largest  in  existence,  and 
acknowledged  to  produce  the  finest 
grade  of  asbestos   known. 

The  new  Manville  plant  consists  of 
nine  buildings,  which,  together  with 
their  products,  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: A— Textile  and  Packing.  B— 
Rubber  Plant;  Electrical  Specialties 
and  Printing  Department,  C— Pipe 
Coverings.  D— Paper  Mill.  E- Mag- 
nesia. F— Roofing.  G— Mastic  and 
Waterproofing.  H— Roofing  Coatings. 
Power   Plant   and    Pump   Houses. 

These  buildings  represent  the  most 


vided  in  the  form  of  J-M  Linolito 
Lamps   and    Frink    Reflectors. 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  this 
jjjlant  are  absolutely  Meal.  Healfthful 
ventilation  is  furnished  by  means  of 
steel  ventilating  sash  which  provide;; 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  with- 
out causing  drafts.  Owing  to  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  machin- 
ery, there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  crowding  and  confusion  which, 
in  many  factories,  serves  to  hamper 
the   operators    in    their    work. 

Each  building  has  an  average 
length  of  1,000  feet,  and  is  a  separ- 
ate factory  in  itself  capable  of  be- 
ing operated  as  an  indepened  unit 
without  relation  to  the  other  build- 
ings in  the  group.  The  total  combin- 
ed floor  area  of  all  the  buildings  is 
about    1.(100,000    square    feet. 

Power  is  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany's power  plant  which  consists  of 
the  latest  type  of  (Jeneral  Electric 
turbo  generators,  six  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox   high-pressure    water-tube    boilers 
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Aggregating  5,000  horse-power.  All 
steam  pipes  are  insulated  with  J-M 
Asbestos-Sponge  Feilted  Covering  in 
order  to  effect  a  maximum  saving  of 
fuel.  The  power  and  lighting  cables, 
instead  of  being  strung  on  overhead 
l)oles,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  fac- 
tory installations,  are  led  under- 
ground through  J-M  Fibre  Conduit, 
thereby  eliminating  cable  troubles 
for  all  time. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  ex- 
haust steam  conveyed  iinderground 
from  the  power  plant  through  pipes 
laid  in  J-M   Sectional  Conduit. 

Th5  new  plant  is  located  on  a  pic- 
turesque tract  of  320  acres,  divided 
by  the  Raritan  River,  in  the  town 
formerly  known  as  Findern,  N.  J.; 
but  whichl  name  was  changed  to 
"Manville."  The  company's  private 
railroad  system,  comprising  5  miles 
of  tracks,  connects  directly  with  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad,  thereby  insuring 
excellent    shipping   facilities. 

These  railroads  have  made  prepar- 
ations to  operate  special  work  trains 
to  and  from  Manville  for  the  accom- 
modation of  employes  who  live  in 
nearby  towns. 

About  3,0<M>  men  will  be  employed 
at  this  new  plant,  making  a  total  of 
about  7,000  who  are  now  employed  by 
this  Company. 


I  Ladies!  ^^^^  Money  and  Keep  in 

'  Style  by  Reading  McCalFf 

I  Magazine  and  Using  McCall  Patterns 


MSCALLS  MAGAZINE 


icantkc^i      >rTTant>tfMi 


McCall's  Magaiiaewill 
iu'lp  you  dres.s  .styl- 
ishly at  a  inodorair 
expen.se  by  k  o  e  p  i  n  k 
you  posted  ou  the 
hile.st  fa.s'nious  in 
tloihes  and  hats.  6<J 
New  Faiibion  Designs 
lu  each  issue.  Als<» 
valuable  information 
on  all  homo  and  per- 
sonal matters.  Only 
50c  a  year,  including' 
a  free  pattern.  Sub 
_  .«!(Tibe  today  or  send 
■■^IHHBH^H^^S    for  free  sample  copy. 

McCali  PattcrM  will  enable  you  to  make  in  your 
own  iiouje.  with  yourown  hands  clothinKfor 
yourself  and  children  which  will  bo  perfect 
In  style  and  fit.  f'rice — none  hipher  than  15 
<  ems  Send  for  free  Pattern  Catalogue,  f 
We  Will  Give  Yob  Fiae  PreMsts  for  celtinp  sub* 
.scriplions  ainoiig  your  friends.  Send  for  freo 
I'reinium  (  atiilogue  and  Ca.sh  Prize  ()fr«'r. 
THE  ricCALL  COMPANY.  239  !•  249  Wed  37d.  Si..  NEW  YORK 


SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 

are  a  pronounced  succesa — 
(iiibsUntially  built  —  like  m 
I'iwe  of  furniture  —  sold  on 
honor  —  sativfartion  gaaran- 
teod— Mnd  UK;  for  a  copy  of 

Good  Poultry 

a  qnartorly  magazine,  devot«d 
«.i  sp(><'inl  crops  an<l  intensive  farm* 
iut:.  with  *|>«cial  attention  to  the  caro 
and  handling  of  poultry.  Tells  how  to  make  $J<>0  per  acre  per 
year  on  any  farm  from  !>  to  IW  acres.  Every  poultry  keeper 
nee<ls  a  small  reliable  inruhator  that  U  safe  for  fancy  tgfs. 
(*o«mI  l*onlti"y  alone,  lOrent!)  acopy :  2.'m- a  year.  Subscrip- 
tion frto  witli  incultator  orders.  Agenia  wanted,  write  today. 
SHOREWOOD  FARM!r  CO.,  Sauaatuek,  MIeh. 
CITY  orpiCC  —  1 1  N.  Mark**  9tr—t,  Chleago.  Illlnol* 
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A    DOLLAR    AN    EAR    FOR   CORN. 


Pennsylvania  farmers   will  have  an 

opportunity    to    show    what   corn   the 

old    Keystone    State   produces   at  the 

Seventh    Annual   Corn   Show   at   Har- 

risburg,  January  21-23  next.  Liberal 
prizes  are  offered  in  ten  classes  for 
the  best  corn,  the  largest  ear,  the 
longest  ear,  etc.,  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver medals  to  the  winners  of  cham- 
pionships. Classes  cover  corn  grown 
in  all  parts  of  the  state— ten  prizes 
in  each  class.  A  liberal  amount  is 
offered  also  for  corn  club  exhibits. 
No  entrance  fees  are   charged. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Livestock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union, 
the  State  Horticultural  Association 
and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
will  be,  held  at  Harrisburg,  January 
21  23.  A  fruit  show  will  be  held  also. 
A  postal  card  to  E.  S.  Ba.yard,  sec- 
retary, 110  Shady  avenue,  East  End, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  bring  you  prize 
lists   and   entry   blanks. 


FROM    BEARER  TO   WEARER 


IT  IS  NO  USB  ADVERTISING  UN. 
LESS  YOU  HAVE  THE  GOODS. 
AND  NO  USE  HAVING  THE  GOODS 
UNLESS    YOU    ADVERTISE. 
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Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 

WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 
bad  bargain. 

After  three  years'  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $42.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  S14.()0  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  land  you  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  you  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 

I H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  a.\d  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran- 
teed capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required. 

I   H  C   Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 

hill,   or  down      The  wheel  rims   are  wide   and  are  equipped   with 

Z -shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 

the   machines  excessively.     The  ai)ron   movv^s  on  large  rollers.     The 

beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side. 

The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 

your  work.     Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.     You  can 

get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 


USA 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

J-  Hv-  (Incorporated) 

AP  Chicago 


% 


FRENCH  PLUMES— 14  inch  long, 
$1.00;  16  inch  long,  $1.50;  18  inch 
long,  $2.25. 

WILLOW  PLUMES— 14  inch  long, 
$2.50;  16  inch  long,  $3.00;  18  inch 
long,  $G.0O;   20  inch  long,  $9.00. 

OSTRICH  TIPS— Three  in  a  bunch, 
$1.00.  Send  for   Catalogue. 

ROSE    FEATHER    COMPANY 
1416  Broadway,  New  York 

■  ■  ■■»■■■■  -—  ■■  II  !■ 

'  Vick's  Garden 
^and  Floral  Guide 


V  (lOOlJ   (iVWDI  N 


Gives  advise  about! 
the  Best  Seeds,  plant-*' 
ing  and  caring  for  the  plants.  The 
book  the  experienced  gardener  and 
the  beginner  need.  Sent  anywhere 
free.  A  postal  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you. 

Vick't  1  ^'®  grown  by  those 

Tt^^mm.^L.lm^^      who  Icttow  tfac  bcst 

Branching    ^^^^^^     ^he  Cat- 

AsterS  J  aiog  tells  all  about 

them.  Seven  colors :  white,  pink, 
kOse-  crimson,  lavender,  purple, 
iark  violet.  Packet  lo  cts.  each  ; 
one  packet  of  each  color,  50  cts. 


The  finest 
Com  on  the 
market,  ears 
large,  filled 


Vick's 

Golden  Nugget 
Sweet  Com. 

with  tender,  sweet  and  juicy  ker- 
nels. Two  to  four  ears  to  a  stalk. 
Packet,  10  cts.;  half  pint,  20  cts.; 
pint,  30  cts.;  quart,  50  cts. 

Standard  Farm  Seeds 

Alfalfa,  the  money  maker ;  New 
"  Early  Wonder  '  Com  ;  Vick's 
Red  Glazed  Corn ;  Vick's  New 
Late  Vicktor  Potato ;  Clover;  Oats 

Siooi  in  Premiums  to  users  of*Vick*B 
eeds.    See  pages  i,  a,  440!  the  Catalog. 

James  Vick's  Sons 

143  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


# 


KEEP    ADVERTISING     AND      AD- 
VBUTrSING   WlbL  KEEP  YOU. 


